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DIE THORSDRAPA DES EILiIFR GODRUNARSON: 
TEXTINTERPRETATION 


Von KONSTANTIN REICHARDT 


mars pérsdrépa gilt als das schwierigste der mythologischen Skal- 
dengedichte. Weder im Hinblick auf den Gesamtinhalt noch in 
Bezug auf Einzelfragen der Interpretation ist Einigkeit erzielt worden. 
Verantwortlich dafiir ist weniger unsere mangelnde Kenntnis der Skal- 
denkunst als die schlechte Ueberlieferung. 

Diese Arbeit macht den Versuch einer vollstandigen Interpretation 
ohne den Anspruch zu erheben, daf alles erklirt oder nahezu erkliart 
worden sei. Viele Schwierigkeiten bleiben bestehen, und da der moderne 
Interpret in sehr zahlreichen Fillen die Frage aufzuwerfen hat, was 
hinter dem verderbten Handschriftentext urspriinglich gestanden haben 
mége, kann ein befriedigender Befund nicht immer erreicht werden. Doch 
scheint es an der Zeit, dem ersten und soweit letzten modernen Versuch 
einer Gesamtbehandlung, wie sie 1900 von Finnur Jénsson veréffentlicht 
wurde, einen neuen Versuch zur Seite zu stellen und erneute Diskussion 
anzuregen. 

Das vollstaindige Gedicht ist in den Snorra Edda Handschriften R, W, 
T iiberliefert. Die Strophen 16 and 21 auch in U. Fiir den handschrift- 
lichen Text sind neben F. Jénsson’s Skaldenausgabe die folgenden Ausga- 
ben verwendet worden: 


R Edda Snorra Sturlusonar. Tomus primus. Hafniae, 1848. 

U_ Edda Snorra Sturlusonar. Tomus secundus. Hafniae, 1852. 

W Codex Wormianus. Corpus codicum Islandicorum medii aevi II. Kgbenhavn, 
1931. 

T De Codex Trajectinus van de Snorra Edda, door Willem van Eeden, Leiden, 
1913. 


Die folgenden Abkiirzungen sind fiir haufig zitierte Werke und Beitrage 
gebraucht worden: 


Arkiv: Arkiv for nordisk Filologi. 
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Bléndal: S. Bléndal, Jslenzk-dénsk ordab6k. Reykjavik, 1920-24. 

FJ.: Finnur Jénsson. 

FJ 1900: F. Jénsson, Pérsdrépa Eiltfs Godrinarsonar. Oversigt over det Kgl. 
Vid. Selsk. Forhandlinger, 1900, No. 5. 

IL: I. Lindquist, Norréna Lovkvadden fran 800- och 900-talen. Del 1. Lund, 1929. 

Kock: E. A. Kock, Notationes Norroenae. Lund, 1923 ff. 

Lex. Poet.: F. Jonsson, Lexicon poeticum antiquae linguae septentrionalis. Kgben- 
havn, 1913-16. 

Meissner: R. Meissner, Die Kenningar der Skalden. Bonn, 1921. 

Mohr: W. Mohr, Kenningstudien. Stuttgart, 1933. 

Sk.A 1, B 1: F. Jénsson, Den norsk-islandske Skjaldedigtning. Kébenhavn, 1912- 
15. (A 1: Tekst efter Handskrifterne. B 1: Rettet Text.) 

Stud. Germ.: Studia Germanica tillignade Ernst Albin Kock. Lund, 1934. 

Studien: K. Reichardt, Studien zu den Skalden des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts. 
Leipzig, 1928. 


Str. la. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1, 148): 


Flvgstalla reS fellir 
fiorniotz* gopa at hveria® 
drivgr var loptr at livga 
log seims® fabir heiman 


a) -motz T, natz W. b) Avetia W, T. c) sems T. 


FJ.s Text (Sk.B 1, 139 vgl. 1900, S. 375 f.) lautet: 


Flugstalla ré6 felli 

fjgrnets goda at hvetja 
(drjagr vas Loptr at ljaga) 
logseims fadir heiman. 


Der eingeschobene Satz ist leicht verstandlich: ‘Loki war gross im Lii- 
gen.” Im umschlieSenden Satz ist der Abschnitt legseims fadir réd at 
hvetja heiman ohne Schwierigkeit deutbar: “der Vater des Meeres- 
bandes (der Midgardschlange; Loki) beschlof von Hause zu locken . . . ’’; 
da seimr hier “Schnur, Band”’ bedeutet, ist evident. Es fehlt das Ob- 
jekt, und dieses méchte FJ. in flugstalla goda fjornets felli erkennen und 
als “Thor” interpretieren. Alle Hss. haben den Nominativ fellir. In 
flugstallr sieht FJ., Lex. Poet. 142b, die Bedeutung “stejl fjaldafsats 
(afsats ved en afgrund til begge sider),” flugstalla god seien ‘‘Gétter der 
Berghinge,”’ also ‘“‘Riesen,” und Thor erscheine hier als der ‘‘Faller des 
Lebensnetzes der Riesen.’’ Vgl. Lex. Poet. 137b: fjornet n. “ ‘livs-net,’ 
livet set som et flettet net.” 

FJ. hat gewif recht, wenn er die Lesung hvetja (W, T) dem sinnlosen 
hverja (R) vorzieht. Da ferner der zweite Vers einen vollen Binnenreim 
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enthalten mu8, kénnen die Formen fierniotz, -natz, -motz nicht richtig 
sein. Die Schreiber der Hss. haben den Helming nicht verstanden. Zur 
Erreichung des Binnenreims ist Abanderung des iiberlieferten Textes zu 
fjornets oder ahnlich nicht zu umgehen. 

Kock §443 versuchte eine Deutung mit fjernjéts als Ausgangspunkt. 
Da es sich ergibt, da® Eilif in den geraden Versen ausnahmslos Vollreim 
anwendet, gehen wir dariiber hinweg. 

Genzmer, Stud. Germ. S. 63 ff., bemiiht sich unter Beriicksichtigung des 
in allen Hss. iiberlieferten fellir zu einer Erklarung zu gelangen. Sein 
Ergebnis ist: 

In den eingeschobenen Satz gehére auch logseims fadir als Apposition 
zu Lopir. Subjekt des umschlieSenden Satzes sei fjernets goda fellir ‘der 
dem Leben der Gétter ein Netz Stellende,”’ Loki. In Bezug auf fjernet 
folgt Genzmer somit der Deutung B. M. Olsen’s, Arkiv, xvi, S. 201 
ff.: “Netz, worin man das Leben fangt,”’ vgl. laxanet, borskanet etc. Das 
Objekt der Bestrebungen Lokis stehe in flugstalla. Genzmer sieht in 
flug- die Bedeutung ‘“‘hoch, durch die Luft gehend” und deutet das Kom- 
positum als “‘der hohe Balken, Trager,” besonders ““Dachbalken”; das 
Wort sei skaldische Substitution fiir dss ‘‘Balken”’ und ‘“‘Ase.”” Genzmers 
Gesamtiibersetzung lautet: ‘‘Die hohen Tragen (: die Asen) beschlof} der 
Faller des Lebensnetzes der Gétter (: der dem Leben der Gétter ein Netz 
Stellende—Loki) zu reizen—stark war Loki im Liigen, der Vater des 
Meerdrahtes (: der Mittgartschlange)—von Hause fort (: zur Ausfahrt).”’ 

Nicht tiberzeugend in dieser Deutung ist die Gleichsetzung von flug- 
stallr und dss. Man kann die Bedeutungen von flug- und stalir drehen und 
wenden—Genzmer bietet S. 66f. nicht weniger als vier “mégliche” Inter- 
pretationen—gelangt aber nur unter Schwierigkeiten zur Bedeutung 
“Balken” und damit ‘‘Ase.” Im Gegensatz zu Genzmer glaube ich mit 
den iibrigen, daf§ das iiberlieferte fellir Fehler fiir felli ist und daf® die 
Auffassung von logseims fadir als Subjekt des umschlieSenden Satzes am 
natiirlichsten erscheint. 

Eine Thorkenning flugstalla goda fellir ist an sich méglich. Ohne Ver- 
wicklung lassen sich flugstalla god, “Gétter der steilen Hinge,” als 
“Riesen” interpretieren. Genzmers Bemerkung S. 65, Anm., da god 
als “einzig dastehende Bezeichnung der Riesen” sehr bedenklich sei, 
trifft nicht zu, denn ein Blick auf Meissner S. 258 zeigt Belege wie 
setbergs bond, bergsalar bend, dleggjar Yggr. Thor kénnte also “der dem 
Leben der Gétter der steilen Abhinge ein Netz Stellende” genannt sein. 
Unbehaglich ist hierbei lediglich der Ausdruck fjernets fellir. 

Sehr ernste Beachtung verdient ein Gedanke von L. Ziechert, den 
Kock § 2249 referierte. Der Vorschlag Ziecherts lauft darauf hinaus, 
nicht fjernets, sondern fjernnets zu lesen. Das Ergebnis ist gut: fjern-net 
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ist ‘Netz der Erde: Meer,” fjernnets flugstallr “steiler Felsabhang am 
Meer,” fjernnets flugstalla god “‘Riesen.”’ Thor wire als der ‘‘Téter der 
Klippengétter” bezeichnet. 

Da dieser Vorschlag die bisher gliicklichste Lésung darstellt, ent- 
scheide ich mich fiir den Text 


Flugstalla ré8 felli 
fjgrnnets goda at hvetja 
(drjagr vas Loptr at ljaga) 
legseims fair heiman. 
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“Der Vater des Meeresbandes (der Midgardschlange; Loki) beschlof 
den Téter der Gétter der steilen Meeresabhinge (Thor) von Hause zu 
locken. Grof war Loki im Liigen.” : 
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Str. 1 b. 


Text nach R (Sk.A 1,148): 


gedreynir qva®d greinar* 
gaztz> herprvmyv° bra?tir 
vilgi tryGvr til veGiar 
viGs geirropar® liGia 
a) grenar W, grénar T. b) fehlt in W. c)- brumi T. d) geirradar W. 
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Die Konstruktion des Helmings ist unschwer zu erkennen: vilgi iryggr 
herbrumu Gauts gedreynir kvad graenar brautir liggja til Geirradar veggiar 
viggs (vgl. Sk. B 1, 139). 

In dieser Halbstrophe begriindet der Dichter seinen Ausspruch, dafi 
Loki ein groSer Liigner gewesen sei. 

Loki wird herbrumu Gauts gedreynir genannt und niéher als vilgi tryger 
“‘keineswegs treu”’ bezeichnet. Schwierigkeiten macht innerhalb der Ken- 
ning die genaue Deutung von herbrumu Gauir. Offenbar ist Thor gemeint, 
doch sagt FJ. 1900, S. 376: “Hertordenens Gaut kan kun vere Odin (og 
ikke Tor); hans Sindspréver kaldes Loki—ikke paa Grund af Sammen- 
hzngen i Verset—men fordi han i Urtiden var Odins Ven og Felle. .. ”’. , 
Lex. Poet. 247b dagegen erklirt FJ. den Ausdruck als “Thor” und fiigt q 
hinzu: “‘kenningen har neppe noget at gjgre med Tor som tordengud.” : ; 
In Sk. B 1, 139 entscheidet sich FJ. wieder fiir “Odin.” 

Meissner S. 254 meint, da eine Thorkenning vorliegen kénnte, wenn 
man herbruma als ‘““Donnerkrachen” (her- verstirkend) und nicht als 
“Kampf” auffassen wiirde; es sei aber wahrscheinlich eine Odinkenning 
gemeint. IL. S. 94 f. iibersetzt: “des Gewitters Odin = Thor,” und Genz- : 
mer, Stud. Germ. S. 69, entscheidet sich fiir ‘““Thor,”’ obgleich er die Deu- 
tung “Odin” auch fiir méglich halten wiirde. 
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Zu voller Klarheit ist in der Tat nicht zu gelangen, doch scheint mehr 
fiir eine Bezeichnung Thors zu sprechen. An sich kénnte Loki sehr wohl 
als gedreynir Odins auftreten—dazu wiirde der in der Haustléng erzihlte 
Mythus und die dort auftretende Loki-kenning Hanis hugreynandi (Str. 
12) stimmen, aber ich bezweifle, da& Odin iiberhaupt durch herbrumu 
Gautr umschrieben werden konnte. 

Bekanntlich bedeutet Gaur ‘“Gaute” und “Odin.” In Verbindungen 
wie Hergautr, Siggautr, Valgautr erscheint die Gesamtbedeutung “Odin”’; 
das zweite Element -gauir bedeutet jedoch ‘“Gaute.” Daneben stehen die 
zahlreichen Kriegerkenninge wie gunnelds Gautr, geira geti-Gaulr usw. 
(Meissner S. 126), in denen Gauir die Bedeutung “Odin” hat und wonach 
also die Krieger als “Odin des Schwertes”’ etc. bezeichnet werden. 

In der Verbindung herbrumu Gautr wiirde man entsprechend die 
Bedeutung Gauir “Odin” annehmen miissen, und dann wire eine Endbe- 
deutung ‘‘Odin” ausgeschlossen. Normal miifte die Kenning als “Odin 
des Heerdonners, des Kampfes” iibertragen werden und als eine Krieger- 
kenning gelten. Man kénnte sich damit begniigen, daf Thor hier mit 
einer Kriegerkenning bezeichnet wird, doch scheint die Tatsache, dai 
Eilif das Wort bruma “Krachen, Donner” verwendet, nicht zufiallig zu 
sein. Eine Thorkenning im eigentlichen Sinne ist herbrumu Gautr keines- 
wegs. 

Die Kenning Geirradar veggjar vigg ‘“Geirréds Haus ist’? einwandfrei. 
Daf vigg hier, wie Genzmer a.a.O. will, die nur in den Pulur belegte 
Bedeutung “Schiff” und nicht die iibliche “Pferd”’ haben soll, kann nicht 
angenommen werden; man vergleiche so alte Umschreibungen fiir 
“Haus” wie golfholkvir, Ragnarsdrépa 5, und hvtlbedjar helkvir, Atlakvida 
30. 

Die Halbstrophe lautet: 

GeSreynir kvad groenar 
Gauts herprumu brautir 
vilgi tryggr til veggjar 
viggs GeirraSar liggja. 

“Der keineswegs ehrliche Muterprober des Heerdonner-Gauten 
(Thors; das Ganze: Loki) erklirte, da griine Wege fiihrten zu dem 
Wandpferd (Haus) des Geirréd.”’ 

D.h. der ungetreue Loki behauptete, die Wanderung zu Geirréd sei 
ein idyllisches Unternehmen. 


Str. 2 a. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1, 148): 


Gedstrangrar* let gongu 
gamleid poR skoMv? 
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fyrstuz® beir at brysta 

poms? nidivm sic bidia 

a) strangr T. b) skommum W, T. c) fystuz W, T. d) botns W, poms T 
(nicht porns, wie in Sk. A). 


Die Hauptschwierigkeit der Interpretation im allgemeinen betrifit die 
ZugehGrigkeit des Adj. gedstrangr. Bei Uebernahme der Lesung in T 
wirde es sich um ein Attribut zu Thor handeln, und das wire am 
natiirlichsten. Aber der Vers bliebe dann fiinfsilbig, und der Einschub 
des Fiillwortes of geht nicht an. Ein Vers gedstrangr dr lét gongu, Vorschlag 
von IL., ist metrisch unbefriedigend. 

Sveinbjérn Egilsson, Lex. Poet. 240a, ging von der in R und W beleg- 
ten Form gedstrangrar aus: gedstrong ganga “iter arduum.” So interpre- 
tieren auch Kuhn, Das Fiillwort of-um, S. 37, Anm., Jan de Vries, The 
Problem of Loki, S. 61, und Genzmer a.a.O. S. 71 f. Kock §2502 wendet 
ein, da eine solche Verbindung ohne Parallele sei, und schligt gedstrang- 
ra ganga “Marsch der Mutigen” vor, wozu er in §2756 D hvatra fyrda 
for stellt. Da®& dies gegen die Schreibung der Handschriften spreche, 
wiirde in diesem Fall nicht zu viel besagen, aber da Thor sich zum 
“Marsch der Mutigen,”’ d.h. “‘muterforderndem Marsch” habe veranlas- 
sen lassen, ist nicht einleuchtend. 

Die Schreiber von R und W haben gedstrangrar zweifellos auf gengu 
bezogen, und dabei werden wir es belassen miiSen. Ob der Dichter das- 
selbe meinte, bleibt zweifelhaft. 

Eine weitere Schwierigkeit ergibt sich im Hinblick auf den Namen 
Thors im zweiten Vers. In den Hss. ist die Zeile fiinfsilbig, und so hat 
man fiir das iiberlieferte Jor eine altere zweisilbige Form einsetzen wol- 
len. Daf eine Form* Punarr, * bonarr, die manche Herausgeber auch in 
DPrymskv. 17 und Hym. 24 haben einsetzen wollen, wahrscheinlich niemals 
existiert hat, ist von H. Lindroth, Namn och Bygd, 1916, S. 161 ff., gezeigt 
worden. Genzmer a.a.O. nimmt zégernd die Form Ponarr an, und Lind- 
roth selbst schlug a.a.O. entweder gammaleid Pérr oder gammleid Véorr 
vor. IL. entschied sich fiir Véurr. 

Ein bindendes Ergebnis ist nicht zu erzielen. Da alle Wahrscheinlich- 
keit dafiir spricht, dai Pérr aus alterem *PunraR enstanden ist und es 
kaum auszumachen ist, welche zweisilbige Form zwischen diesen beiden 
in 10. Jahrhundert méglich gewesen sein kénnte—etwa nasaliertes 
Dérr als zweisilbig aufgefa8t?—halte ich es fiir das Beste, hier mit wei- 
teren Hypothesen einzuhalten. Ein Vers gammaleid Pérr skoemmum ist 
rhythmisch kaum méglich, da der Name des Gottes eine Versstellung 
erhalten wiirde, die gewéhnlich schwachbetonten Worten vorbehalten ist. 
Vgl. hierzu 
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ennitungl pars gingu, Rdr. 13b 
girdipjofr i garda, Haustl. 9b 
endilég fyr mégi, Haustl. 15a 
rausnarsamr til rimmu, Gldr. 1b 
resinadr ok rausnar, Gldr. 2b 
ordalaust at mordi, Gldr. 4 b 
dgnarstafr of jofra, Graf. 13 
rekilundr of taki, Vell. 9 
imunbords fyr nordan, Vell. 17 
gati-Njoror sds gerdi, Vell. 18 
snerribl6d til svira, Pdr. 7b 
lyptisylg a lopti, Pdr. 17a 
undirfjalfrs af afli, Pdr. 20 


Die dritte und letzte Schwierigkeit hingt mit dem Namen des Riesen 
zusammen, der als Gen.attr. zu midjum im vierten Vers steht. 

R hat offenbar Joms, wihrend W nach FJ. poins zeigt. Genzmer a.a.O. 
will auch hier poms lesen. T soll nach FJ. porns aufweisen, hat jedoch 
poms. Dasselbe Wort erscheint in Str. 7b, wo R und T pds, W dagegen 
pors hat. Genzmer entscheidet sich auf dieser Grundlage fiir die Form 
poms und nimmt einen Riesennamen Pémr an. FJ. setzt dagegen den 
Namen Porn an, den er ebensowenig wie Genzmer Pémr erkliren oder 
auferhalb der Pérsdrépa belegen kann. 

Genzmer iibersieht, da dieselbe Riesenbezeichnung in der Drapa noch 
ein drittes Mal, in 13a, vorkommt und in diesem Fall alle drei Hss. die 
Form als Jorn bezeugen. Dieser Beleg ist beweisend fiir die Richtigkeit 
von FJ.s Entscheidung fiir born auch in 2a and 7b; poms, poins, porns 
waren in den Hss. kaum zu unterscheiden. 

Was FJ. nicht klar wurde und auch sonst unbeachtet blieb, ist die 
leichte Méglichkeit einer Erklarung dieses “‘unbekannten”’ Riesennamens. 
Es handelt sich um Verritselung eines sonst wohlbekannten Wortes. 

Daf Skalden gern ein Ritselspiel mit Namenkenningen betrieben, ist 
eine altbekannte Tatsache, die von Meissner S. 84 ff. mit zahlreichen Bele- 
gen versehen wurde. Egill nannte seinen Freund Arinbjérn birkis 6tta 
bj6da bjern, den ersten Bestandteil des Namens durch “‘Feuertisch”’ er- 
setzend. Eyvind bezeichnet die Islander dlhimins lendingar “Meeres- 
decke-bewohner,”” usw. In unserer Halbstrophe finden wir eine Loki- 
bezeichnung 4hnlicher Art. Loki wird auch Lopir genannt und Eilif 
wahlt eine Luftkenning fiir den Gott: gammleid “Greifenweg.” 

Die Riesenbezeichning Jorn erhilt von dieser Seite her eine befrie- 
digende Erklirung. Das Wort ist der Name der dritten Rune in engli- 
schen Alphabet, als solcher auch in Nordeuropa wohlbekannt. Eilif nahm 
auf typisch skaldische Weise eine Substitution vor, indem er den engli- 
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schen Runennamen porn fiir den nordischen purs einsetzte. So bedeutet 
porn an allen drei Stellen der Thorsdrapa nichts anderes als urs ‘‘Riese.” 
Eine dritte Namenverratselung ahnlicher Art wird in Zusammenhang 
mit Str. 3 a besprochen werden. 
Unser Helming lautet: 


GeSdstrangrar lét gongu 
gammleié * pérr skgmmum 
(fystusk peir at prysta 
porns nidium) sik bidja. 


“Thor lie sich durch Greifenweg (Loptr, Loki) nicht lange auffordern 
zur gefahrlichen Fahrt. Sie waren eifrig in dem Wunsch, Thorns (des 
Thursen) Gesippen zu bekimpfen.” 


Str. 2 b. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1, 148): 


pa er* giarSveniodr® gorpiz 

gandvikr skotvm rikri 

endr til ymsa kindar® 

ipia setrs* fra pripia 
a) bau W. b) -vendi W, T. c) landa W. d) idra scers T. 
Der von FJ.1900, S. 376 vorgeschlagene Text lautet: 


pas gardvitjudr gerdisk, 
Gandvikr Skotum rikri, 
endr til Ymsa kindar 
Idja setrs fra pridja. 


D.h. pds gardvitjudr dja, rikri Gandvikr Skotum, gerdisk endr fré 
pridja til setrs Ymsa kindar “da jettebesggeren (Tor), kraftigere end 
Gandviks beboere, gjorde sig rede til at rejse fra Odins hjem til jetternes 
boliger.” 

A.a.O. gibt FJ. einen Ueberblick iiber altere Deutungen des in den 
Hss. stehenden giardveniodr, giardvendi und entscheidet sich fiir die sehr 
betriichtliche Aenderung zu gardvitjudr, wozu er [dja aus dem vierten 
Vers als Bestimmungswort hinzuzieht. 

Demgegeniiber schligt Kock §444 eine Deutung vor, die auch bei IL., 
S. 94, erscheint: 


pas gjarSvani®r gerdisk, “nar den biltesvane guden, 
Gandvikr Skotum rikri, starkare in Gandviksfolket, 
endr til Ymsa kindar, férr en gang till Ymses slikte, 


Idja setrs, fra pridja. Ides hem, fran Odin jick.” 
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Damit wire der in R stehende Text bis auf -veniodr (v. 1) ohne Aenderung 
angenommen. Ymsa kind “‘Riesen’”’ und Jdja setr ‘“‘Riesenheim” waren 
asyndetische Parallelausdriicke zur Kennzeichnung von Thors Reiseziel. 

Kocks Annahme von gjardvanidr “der Giirtelgewohnte’’ ist die einzig 
mogliche, vgl. dazu Str. 7a, wo Thor njardgjardar njétr “Benutzer des 
Kraftgiirtels” genannt wird. Eine Schwierigkeit stellt dagegen til ymsa 
kindar (R), til ymsa landa (W) dar. Fiir Janda in W will Genzmer a.a.O. 
sanda lesen, was wenig wahrscheinlich ist. Schon Sveinbjérn Egilsson, 
Lex. Poet. 901, wollte in Ymsi eine Nebenform des Riesennamen Y mir 
erkennen, und FJ. a.a.O. schreibt: ““Ymsi maa, ligesom Porn, vere et 
Jattenavn, skgnt det ellers ikke findes; saaledes Svb.Eg., der sammen- 
ligner Ordet med bersi af berr, idet han henf¢grer det til Ymir; ved Siden 
af dette havde man maaske ogsaa et Ymr. Paa -si findes af Jettenavne 
ellers kun pjatsi.” 

Damit ist natiirlich keine Begriindung des Namens Y msi gegeben, und 
FJ.s Hinweis auf Porn ist, wie oben gezeigt wurde, verfehlt. Aber auch 
Kock iibernimmt den mysteriésen Namen Ymsi ohne weiteres. 

Da ich an einen Namen Ymsi nicht zu glauben vermag, kann es sich 
meiner Meinung nach nur entweder um einen Fehler der Ueberlieferung 
oder um den Gen.pl. von fmiss ‘‘verschieden, mal dieser—mal jener”’ 
handeln. Zu den synkopierten Formen vgl. Lex. Poet. 633 und Noreen, 
Altisl. Gr., 4. Aufl., §428, 1. Weiterhin: fara til $missa landa, Flat. I, 525, 
6r $missum ettum, Torf Einarr 4, etc. 

Hs. W hat til §msa landa “zu verschiedenen Lindern.”’ R and T ha- 
ben til $msa kindar. Ist §msa ein Gen.pl. zu $miss, so miissen wir fiir 
kindar die Form kinda einsetzen. Daf Thor til jmsa kinda [dja zieht, 
bedeutet, daf er sich zu den in Zahl und Art mannigfachen Bewohnern 
des Riesenlandes aufmachen will. 

Im vierten Vers steht seirs deutlich 44d xorvod. Das Wort kann so- 
wohl zu Jéja wie auch zu fré pridja gezogen werden. In ersterem Fall 
wiirden die Riesen “mannigfache Abkémmlinge des Idi-Wohnsitzes” 
genannt sein, womit man Syslu kind “Syslas Bevélkerung” in Y?.25 
vergleiche. 

Ich schlage vor: 

ps gjardvanidr gerdisk, 
Gandvikr Skotum rikri, 
endr til ¥msa kinda 
Idja setrs fra pridja. 


“Als der Giirtelgewohnte, michtiger als die Gandvik-Schotten (Riesen), 
sich wieder einmal von Odins Wohnsitz (Asgard) aufmachte zu den man- 
nigfachen Abkémmlingen des Idi-Wohnsitzes (zu den Riesen.)”’ 
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Str. 3 a. 


Der Helming hat wegen schlechter Ueberlieferung verschiedene Aus- 
legungen erfahren und muf als einer der schwierigsten der Thorsdrapa 
bezeichnet werden. Inhaltlich ist er von besonderer Bedeutung, da Eilif 
hier zum Ausdruck bringt, wer Thor auf seiner Wanderung zu Geirréd 
begleitet habe. 

Text nach R (Sk.A 1,148): 


GoR® varp ffor fyRi 
farms® meinsvarans arma 
soknar hafsz* med svipti 
sagna galdrs entagnir@ 


a) gerdr W. b) farmr W, T. c) hapz W, T. d) rognir W,T. 


Man kann getrost aussprechen, daf die Schreiber der Hss. nicht ver- 
standen, was sie zur Aufzeichnung brachten. 
In 1900, S. 377 f. und in Sk.B 1,140 entschied sich FJ. fiir den folgenden 
Text: 
Gorr, vard f for fyrri 
farmr, meinsvdrans, arma 
séknar hapts med svipti 
sagna galdrs an Rognir. 


D.H. Regnir séknar vard fyrri i for med sagna svipti an arma farmr 
galdrs hapts, gorr meinsvérans ‘“‘Tjalfe blev hurtigere til at gjére sig i 
stand til rejsen med mendenes anf¢grer end den troldkyndige Sigyns men- 
ederske egtemand.” 

Im Gesamtsinn stellt diese Interpretation eine verniinftige und dem 
Verlauf des Gedichts entsprechende Lésung dar, aber die Texterklérung 
im einzelnen ist nicht annehmbar. Die Wortstellung ist ganz regellos, 
und die Umschreibungen sind singular. Fiir den hier zum erstenmal auf- 
tretenden Thjalfi wiirde man eine bezeichnendere Kenning erwarten als 
die einfache Kriegerumschreibung séknar Regnir, die sich auf jede belie- 
bige mannliche Person und auf alle mainnlichen Gétter auSer Odin bezie- 
hen kénnte, und die Sigyn-kenning galdrs hapt beruht auf reiner Hypo- 
these (Lex. Poet. 226b: “‘p& grund af en tabt myte?’’) und ist schon des- 
halb verdichtig, weil apt im Singular nie auftritt, wenn die Bedeu- 
tung “‘géttliches Wesen” ist. Aber der in W,T. iiberlieferte Test ist von 
FJ. ohne Aenderung iibernommen. 

Kock §445 laft den Wortlaut ebenso bestehen wie FJ., iibersetzt 
jedoch anders. Fiir ihn verteilt sich der Inhalt des Helmings auf vier 
engere Gruppen: 


1. vard gorr-t-for fyrri 
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2. meinsvérans-séknar-hapts arma-farmr 
3. med svipti-sagna 
4. an galdrs-Regnir 


“Vad skalden med dlskvird humor latt antyder, dr, att Odin[.. . ], 
som visserligen under andra férhallanden ej alldeles ojarna jorde besék i 
jattehem, var mindre benagen an Loke att atfolja Tor [...] p& en sd 
aventyrlig fard.” 

Um zu dieser Deutung zu gelangen, geniigen Kock folgende Annah- 
men: 

1. galdrs Rognir sei eine Odinskenning. Das ist unméglich. Regnir ist 
ein Odinsname, und daher kénnte diese Kenning jeden Zaubergott 
auBer Odin bezeichnen. 

2. meinsvérans séknar hapts arma farmr sei Loki. Kock erklart: mein- 
svdrans sékn ‘“‘hemsokelse for mened”’; meinsvdrans séknar hapt (wiederum 
Singular!) sei die Gétten Vér, und der Geliebte dieser Géttin sei Loki. 
Hierfiir sucht Kock eine Stiitze in der Lokasenna, in der bekanntlich 
angedeutet wird, daf} Loki mit einer Anzahl von Géttinnen Umgang 
gehabt habe. In Str. 40 wird die Gemahlin des 7$r erwihnt, die sonst 
unbekannt ist, in Str. 52 Skadi, und in Str. 39 behauptet Loki, daf 
Freyja mit jedem der anwesenden Asen Unzucht getrieben habe. Auf 
Grund dieser Quelle halt es Kock fiir annehmbar, daf8 auch Vér zu den 
Freundinnen Lokis gehért habe. Das ist natiirlich unerweislich. 

Wie unsere Gesamtdarstellung zeigen wird, ist eine Beteiligung Lokis 
an der Fahrt zu Geirréd in der Thorsdrapa nicht erwihnt. Zu dieser 
Annahme fiihlt sich Kock im weiteren durch seine Fehldeutung des vor- 
liegenden Helmings veranlafSt, wodurch viel Verwirrung entsteht. Das 
Gedicht erwahnt ausdriicklich Thijalfi als den Begleiter Thors an so 
prominenter Stelle wie den beiden Stef-strophen (10 b und 21), und dies 
fiihtt zu der petitio principii, daf{ Thjalfi irgendwo vorher eingefiihrt 
sein muG, statt unerwartet wie ein deus ex machina zu erscheinen. 

Il. S. 94 gibt einen etwas abweichenden Text: 


Gorr var®d f for fyrri 
farmr meinsvérans arma 
séknar hapts med svipti 
sagna galdrs an Rogni. 


Der Sinn soll sein: “Loki war eher bereit, eine Fahrt mit Thor zu 
unternehmen als mit Odin.” Das Resultat ist nicht gerade sinnvoll, da 
eine Fahrt Odins ein véllig blindes Motiv wire. Auch die Einzelbetrach- 
tung des Vorschlags fallt negativ aus: s6knar hapt soll ‘‘Valkyrje” (‘anlop- 
pets fjaitter’) sein, aber doch wiederum keine Valkyrje, sondern Sigyn; 
und sagna sviptir sei ein “utsagors framférare=talare,” Thor. Schliess- 
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lich wird galdrs Rognir als Odin aufgefasst. Keine dieser Kenninge ist 
annehmbar. 

Offensichtlich besagt die Halbstrophe, da& X schneller zur Wanderung 
mit Thor bereit war als Y. Wer X and Y sind, ist die Frage. Da aber, wie 
es sich im Folgenden klar herausstellt, Loki mit keiner Andeutung in der 
Thorsdrapa als Thors Begleiter erwahnt wird, Thjalfi dagegen in den 
Stef-strophen ausdriicklich genannt wird, miiSen wir erwarten, daB unser 
Helming die Bereitschaft Thjalfis ausdriickt im Gegensatz zu Loki, der 
zwar der Anstifter der gefahrlichen Fahrt war, sich aber selbst von der 
Gefahr ausschlo$. Von dieser allgemeinen Sachlage ging FJ. mit Recht 
aus. 

Daf Thjalfi in der Tat gegen Loki ausgespielt wird, scheint sich in den 
letzten drei Worten des Helmings zu bestitigen: 


re rer var6 { for fyrri 
esineibs med svipti 
sagna galdrs an Rognir 

D.h. X war zur Fahrt mit Thor (med svipti sagna) eher bereit als 
galdrs Rognir. Diese letztere Kenning “Odin des Zaubers” kann nicht 
Odin selbst bezeichnen, sondern muf sich auf eine andere géttliche 
Persénlichkeit beziehen, die als zauberfahig auftritt. Und das kann hier 
nur Loki sein. Seine Zauberfihigkeiten sind wohlbekannt, besonders 
seine Fahigkeit zum Gestaltwechsel, eine Eigenart, die er mit Odin 
gemeinsam hat. Und der Ausdruck ist durchaus passend in dieser Strophe, 
die der Darstellung von Lokis Versuch folgt, Thor in ein wahrscheinlich 
lebensgefahrliches Abenteuer zu locken. 

Der zweite Vers war unrichtig erklart, weil alle Interpreten von dem 
sonst unbelegten meinsvdran n. “*Meineid’”’ ausgingen. Da daraus nur 
uniiberwindliche Schwierigkeiten erwuchsen, frage ich nach einer 
natiirlicheren Erklarung. Am ansprechendsten wire die Deutung der 
handschriftlichen Form meinsvarans als Genitiv eines Riesennamens. Den 
nachsten Anklang dazu findet sich im Riesennamen Svdrangr, dcr in 
Hérb. 29 und in Pulur IV b 3 iiberliefert ist. In Hérb. 29 sagt Thor: 

Ek var austr ok 4na var®ak, 


p4 er mik sétto peir Sv4rangs synir; 
grjéti peir mik berdo. ... 


Ich halte es fiir sehr wahrscheinlich, dai in meinsvarans der Hss. die 
Form meinsvdrangs steckt. Ein mein-Svdrangr wiirde etwa dem hrekk- 
Mimir in Str. 9b (Geirréd) entsprechen. Einmal wird der Riese als 
“rinkevoller Mimir” und ein anderes Mal als “gefahrlicher Svdrangr” 
bezeichnet. Die Gesamtkenning Meinsvérangs arma farmr ergibt eine 
Bezeichnung fiir ‘‘Riesin.” 
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Der gréfte Teil des Helmings sieht jetzt klar aus: 


Gerr var® i for fyrri 
farms Meinsvérangs arma 
séknar .. . med svipti 
sagna galdrs an Rognir 


Es fehlt nur noch das Subjekt des Satzes. Wir erwarten eine Bezeich- 
nung fiir Thjalfi, und das einzige dafiir noch zur Verfiigung stehende Wort 
ist hafsz, hapz der Hss. 

Es gibt nur eine Schluffolgerung: hafsz, hapz ist ein Mifverstindnis 
der Schreiber fiir hapt. 

Hapt ist Thjalfi. 

Die Normalbedeutung von Pjalfi, bjalmi ist “Schlinge, Fessel.’? Zum 
Wechsel [f:lm vgl. skilfingr:skilmingr und Noreen, Alltisl. Gr., 4. Aufl., 
§237,2. So wie Eilif fiir urs den synonymen Runennamen porn ein- 
setzte (Str. 2a) und wie er Loki als “Greifenweg”’ (gammleid = Luft= 
Loptr, Str. 2a) bezeichnete, so verritselt er Thjalfi’s Namen, indem er 
ein Synonymon in der Bedeutung “Fessel’”’ verwendet. 

Der Helming lautet demnach: 


Gorr vard f{ for fyrri 
farms Meinsvérangs arma 
séknar Hapt med svipti 
sagna galdrs an Rognir. 


Fur die Gesamtiibersetzung stehen zwei Wege zur Verfiigung. Wir 
kénnen séknar gorr als Attribut zu Hapt auffassen und gelangen dann 
zu der Auflésung: Hapt, gorr séknar, vard fyrri t fer Meinsvdrangs arma 
farms med sagna svipti an galdrs Regnir. Zum Objektgenitiv nach fer vgl. 
eggvedrs for ‘‘“Fahrt zum Kampf,” PKolb. 3,9. Oder wir konstruieren, mit 
meht Zweifel, Hapt vard gorr fyrri t for sbknar Meinsvdrangs arma farms. 
“Thjalfi war rascher bereit zur Fahrt in den Kampf mit Meinsvdrangs 
Geliebten. .. . ” In jedem Fall ist das Endresultat, da& Thjalfi rascher 
bereit war mit Thor gegen die Riesen zu ziehen als Loki. 


Str. 3 b. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,149): 


pyl ec grvN*str2ma grimnis 
gallmaNte!? halla® 

opniz? ilia gagpnvm® 

endils amo spendv 


a) gran- W, gram T. b) -telir W. T. c) hallar W. d) opins T, apnis W. 
e) gop... W. 
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Einigkeit herrscht dariiber, daf der erste Vers einen abgeschloSenen T 

Satz enthalt und in W richtig iiberliefert ist. Im iibrigen bestehen ver- 4a 

schiedene AuffaBungen. ” 

FJ.s Text (Sk.A 1,140, vgl. 1900, S. 378 f.) lautet: Str 

: Pylk granstrauma Grimnis; der 

6 gall- mantzlendr halla sich 

Ff, -6pnis ilja gaupnum 3b, 

of Endils 4 mé spendu. die 
te 

; & D.h. pylk granstrauma Grimnis—gallépnis halla Endils mantelendr 

iB spendu ilja gaupnum 4 mé “‘saledes lyder min sang —;de to jettekvinde- 

: drebere begav sig nu pa vandring.” a 

: He Fiir manntelir der Hss. W und T und das eigenartig abgekiirzte -tel “ 


in R setzt FJ. mantalendr ein. Aenderung von mann- zu man- ist zur 
Erreichung der Kenning gallépnis halla Endils man- ‘“‘Midchen des 


gen, da Thor und Thijalfi ein Gewasser betreten hatten. 
i Auf IL.s zu freie Deutung, a.a.O. S. 94f., gehe ich nicht ein. Genzmer, 
ae Arkiv 44,S. 307ff., sucht den Befund der Hss. W und T zu retten und die 
Tmesis zu umgehen, indem er den folgenden Text vorschligt: gallmann- 
telir spendu & mé Endils 6pnis halla ilja gaupnum. Demnach sei gallmadr 
“Lirmmann, Riese,” 6pnis hallar “‘Gestein des Lirmers, d.h. des Flues,” 
& mé Endils ‘auf dem Wasser.’”’ Diese Deutung beruht auf solchen Frei- 
heiten, daf sie nicht ernstlich in Betracht gezogen werden kann. 

Ohne Annahme der Tmesis gall-épnis (gallépnir ‘‘Adler,” Pul. IVvv) 
ist der Helming m.E. nicht zu iibersetzen. Schwieriger ist die Frage, ob pr 
Kocks Vorschlag, in Endils mér eine Kenning fiir “‘Gewisser’’ anzuneh- S. 
men, gebilligt werden soll. Der damit erreichte Vorteil wiirde in der Belas- 
sung des iiberlieferten mann- der Hss. bestehen, der Nachteil jedoch 
darin, daf8 man den Helming—was Kock iibersah—an eine andere Stelle 
des Gedichts einsetzen miifte. 

In der folgenden Halbstrophe (4a) wird erzihlt, dass Thor und sein 


Lee Fiirsten der Adlerhalle,” ‘‘Riesin,” notwendig. 

u Kock §1080 lift mann- unverindert, so daB die Kenning nunmehr 

iy gallépnis halla mann- “Mann der Adlerhallen,” “Riese,” lautet. Das | 
at freigewordene Endils faf8t Kock mit 4 mé zusammen: Endils mér ‘Land | det 
aM des Seekénigs Endill,” ““Gewisser.’”’ Der Helming wiirde demnach besa- mi 
eee 





Begleiter gingen und an ein Gewisser (Flu%) kamen, wihrend laut fij 
Kocks Uebertragung bereits in 3b von einem Betreten des Gewiissers 

gesprochen wird. Will man zu einer logischen Reihenfolge gelangen, und - 
unser Dichter ist nicht weniger pedantisch und logisch als seine Dichter- al 
kollegen im alten Island, muf man eine Umstellung vornehmen: “ 


3a, 4b, 4a, 3b. ge 
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Unter Vorwegnahme der in Folgenden zu besprechenden Halbstrophen 
4a und 4b wiirde sich folgender Ablauf ergeben: 

Thjalfi war eher zum Mitgehen bereit als Loki (3a), als Thor zum 
Streit gegen die Riesen aufbrechen wollte (4b). Sie machten sich auf 
den Weg, gelangten an einen Flu® (4a) und betraten ihn (3b). Es ergibt 
sich ein klarer und gut aufgebauter Inhalt, und auferdem weisen 4a und 
3b, die wir zu einer Strophe verbinden wiirden, parallele Bildung auf: 
die erste Zeile enthilt in beiden Fallen einen abgeschlossenen Satz. 

Diese Lésung ist verlockend, doch ist die Reihenfolge der Strophen 
unseres Gedichts in den Hss. so ausgezeichnet iiberliefert, da ich mit 
FJ.—und wahrscheinlich mit Eilif—Endils mantelendr lesen miéchte. 
Der Helming lautet: 

Pylk granstrauma Grimnis,— 
gall- mantezlendr halla 

-6pnis ilja gaupnum 

Endils 4 mé spendu. 


“Tch trage vor den Bartstrom des Grimnir (das Gedicht). Die Téter 
der Madchen des Adlerhallenfiirsten (des Riesen) umspannten das Land 
mit den Héhlungen ihrer Fu sohlen (den FiiSen).” 


Str. 4a. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1, 149): 


Oc gagns* vanir gengv 
gvNvargs himinta2rgv 
fripar vers til fliopa 

frvmseyris kom dreyra 


a) gangs W,T. 


Der Helming ist schlecht iiberliefert, und eine vollbefriedigende Inter- 
pretation ist nicht zu erreichen. Die kurze Behandlung FJ.s in 1900, 
S. 379f. weist die Schwierigkeiten auf: 

Ok, Gangs, vanir gingu 
gunn, vargs himintorgu 
fridrar unz til flj6da 

frumseyrir kom dreyra. 


D.H. Ok gunnvanir gingu, unz frumseyrir fridrar himintorgu vargs 
hjéda kom til Gangs dreyra. 

Die Kenningar bei dieser Auffafhung wiren: himintergu vargr ““Sonnen- 
wolf, Sonnenriuber, Riese”; frumseyrir himintorgu vargs fljéda “Thor,” 
als Téter der Riesinnen; Gangs dreyri ‘Blut des Riesen,” eine FluBiken- 
ning. Um zu dieser Deutung zu gelangen, ist FJ. zu mehreren Aenderun- 
gen des iiberlieferten Wortlauts gezwungen: vers > unz, frumseyris > frum- 
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seyrir, frtdar >fridrar. Davon ist die erste nicht einleuchtend. Die Deu- 
tung selbst ist wegen der verwickelten Tmesis gunn-vanir und wegen der 
ZusammenfaSung von Gangs (v. 1) und dreyra (v. 4) unglaubhaft; das 
tiberlieferte gangsvanir darf nicht getrennt werden. 
Kock §446 stellt folgenden Text her: 

Ok gangsvanir gingu 

gunnvargs himintorgu: 

fridra vers til fijé6da 

frumseyrir kom dreyra. 


Kock fiihrt zwei Aenderungen durch: fridra, frumseyrir. Er gewinnt 
zwei aneinandergereihte Sitze gleicher Linge. Das Verbum ganga in v. 1 
konstruiert er mit dem Gen. des Ziels: himintergu gunnvargs “till solens 
krigiske ulv,” “till soltrollet,” “till jaitten.” Die zweite Halfte ist sehr 
fragmentarisch: dreyra frumseyrir bedeute “den, som first kommit (eller 
som frimst kommer) blod att fértorka,’’ Thor; éil fridra fljéda vers be- 
deute “‘till fagra méars far,” “‘zum Riesen.” So andeutend haben Skalden 
nicht gedichtet. 

IL., S. 94 geht eigene Wege: 

Auk gangsvanir gingu 
gunnvargs himintorgu, 
Fridar vers, til flj63a 
(frumseyru kvam dreyri [?]). 


D.h.: die Marschgewohnten gingen zu den Weibern des kriegerischen 
Riesen (til flj6da himintorgu gunnvargs), des Mannes der Fridr. Der 
folgende, von IL. mit Fragezeichen versehene Abschnitt, wird von ihm 
tibertragen: “‘det kom vita av en den férnimsta sudlerska (?).’’ Das kann 
nicht richtig sein, und zum Vorausgehenden ist zu bemerken, daf eine 
weibliche Gestalt Fridr, die in Fjglsv. 38 als Dienerin der Menglod 
erscheint, von den Skalden mehrfach als Grundwort in Frauenkenningen 
verwendet wird, also als Name einer Géttin oder Valkyrje aufgefaft 
wurde. Zu einer Riesin darf sie nicht gemacht werden. 

Der Helming besteht offenbar aus zwei Sitzen, deren Pridikate gingu 
und kom lauten. Subjekt zu gingu ist gangsvanir, Subjekt zu kom mui 
frumseyrir (Hss. frumseyris) als Grundwort einer Thorkenning sein. Eine 
gute Riesenkenning wire himintergu vargr (FJ.), aber es steht gunnvargs 
in den Hss., und eine Trennung des Kompositums ist nicht ratsam. 
Deshalb méchte Kock in himintergu gunnvargr eine Riesenkenning erken- 
nen, “kriegerischer Wolf des Himmelsschildes.” Ich halte diesen Vor- 
schlag fiir einen Fortschritt, wenn auch ernste Bedenken bleiben. Denn 
gunnvargr wiirde bei den Skalden normalerweise als Kenning fiir eine 
Angriffswaffe, am ehesten “Schwert” auftreten. Vgl. hjalm-Fenrir, etc., 
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auch hedglammi, Rdr. 10, nach meiner Deutung in Studien S. 94, Anm. 26. 
Demgegeniiber steht allerdings in Vsp. 39, also einem Gedicht, das 
eddisch-skaldischen Mischstil aufweist und in die Zeit Eilifs gehért, 
morovargr in der Bedeutung ‘“‘Mérder.” 

Fassen wir gunnvargr als eine Schwertkenning, so ergiibe sich die 
Mdglichkeit, gunnvargs gangsvanir als sverda gangs-vanir “‘kkampfge- 
wohnt” zu iibertragen. Auch himintergu konnte hinzugezogen werden, 
denn gunnvargs himintarga “des Schwertes Himmelsschild (Sonne)”’ ist 
eine Schildkenning, und gunnvargs himintergu gangr lift sich mit 
randhvéls renna, Rekstefja 1, und dem jiingeren skjalda gandreid, Sturl. 4, 
23, vergleichen. Aber bei Zusammenfafiung der beiden ersten Verse zu 
einem Satz bleibt der Rest des Helmings uniibersetzbar. 

Deshalb halte ich es fiir zweckmifig, den 1. Vers als syntaktisch ab- 
geschlofen anzusehen: “und die Ganggewohnten machten sich auf den 
Weg.” Auch Str. 3b setzt mit einem nur iiber eine Zeile laufenden Satz 
ein. 

Da das Subjekt des zweiten Satzes (v. 2-4) in frumseyrir gesucht wer- 
den mu, erscheint gunnvargs himintorgu als passendes Bestimmungs- 
wort: “Erztéter des Riesen.’”’ Was die Riesenkenning betrifit, so steht 
uns Kocks Erklarung zur Verfiigung, die ich annehmen michte. Dazu 
veranlafit fiihle ich mich besonders durch die Parallele einer oben bespro- 
chenen, gleichfalls merkwiirdigen Kenning. In Str. 1b fanden wir her- 
pbrumu Gautr vor und entschlossen uns, unter Bedenken, darin eine 
Thorkenning zu sehen. Nun vergleiche man 


her-brumu Gauir und himintergu gunn-vargr. 


In beiden Umschreibungen scheint ein unniitzes Element vorzuliegen— 
her- und gunn-. Ohne diese wiren beide Kenninge leicht erklirbar: 
pbrumu Gauir “des Donners Odin,” Thor, und himintergu vargr “der 
Sonne Rauber,” Riese. Es scheint also, als habe Eilif in beiden Kenningen 
ein verstirkendes Element verwendet, Aer- und gunn-, und nicht die 
Absicht gehabt, in diesen Elementen Kenningbestandteile im vollen 
Sinne zu geben. 

SchlieBlich méchte ich erwihnen, dass man gunn- als einen Valkyr- 
jennamen auffaSen kénnte und in himintorgu Gunn- “die Valkyrje des 
Himmelsschildes,”’ die Géttin S61 erblicken kénnte. Dann wire himin- 
torgu Gunn-vargr “der Sonnenwolf, Riese.” Aber solch eine Deutung 
scheint mir mehr dem Auge als dem Ohr verstandlich, und deshalb ziehe 
ich die vorher behandelte vor. 

Es bleibt nunmehr der Abschnitt 


fridar vers til flj63a 
. .. kom dreyra. 
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Subjekt ist Thor. Wie FJ. und Kock annehmen, ist fridar der Hss. 
ein Fehler der Ueberlieferung, und ich stimme zu. Man kann dafiir ent- 
weder fridrar (auf himintergu bezogen) oder fridra (auf flj6da bezogen) 
einsetzen. Ich entscheide mich fiir das letztere. 

In vers sehe ich den Gen. des in Pulur IV f 1 bezeugten Riesennamens 
Verr. Vers fijédir sind “Riesenmadchen,” vgl. Onars flj6, Goppormr sindri 
5. Vers flj6da dreyri kann kaum etwas anderes als eine Flu®kenning sein. 
Der Helming driickt aus, daf Thor und Thjalfi auf ihrem Marsch an 
einen Flu gelangten. 

Eine FluBkenning “Blut der Riesinnen”’ ist auSerhalb der Thorsdrapa 
nicht belegt, kann aber ohne Not angenommen werden, denn in unserem 
Gedicht kommt sie zweimal vor. In Str. 7b bildet Eilif die Kenning 
Marnar snerribl6d. Die Veranlafung zu diesen Bildungen ist unschwer 
zu erkennen. Normal werden Flu®umschreibungen im Anschlu8 an den 
Ymir Mythus gebildet,—“‘Blut des Ymir,” “Blut des Riesen.”’ Eilif findet 
in dem von ihm dargestellten Mythus Gelegenheit und Grund zu humo- 
ristischer Abanderung dieser Technik. Der Flu®, an den Thor and Thijalfi 
gelangten, war ja durch die unzarten Bemiihungen der Riesinnen zum 
Anschwellen gebracht worden, nach Snorri durch die Riesin Gjalp: jé 
ser Pérr uppi 1 gljtfrum nokkvorum at Gjdlp, déttir Geirrédar, st6d par 
tveim megin drinnar, ok gerdi hon drvixtinn (Sn.E. 1, 286). So umschreibt 
unser Dichter den Fluss nicht mit ‘‘Riesenblut,” sondern mit ‘‘Riesin- 
nenblut.” Die parallele Kenning in 7b stiitzt unsere Deutung von 4a. 

Ich stelle also folgenden Text her: 


Ok gangsvanir gingu; 
gunnvargs himintergu 
frfdra Vers til fij68a 
frumseyrir kom dreyra. 


D.h. Ok gangsvanir gingu; himintergu gunnvargs frumseyrir kom til fridra 
Vers flj6da dreyra “‘Und die Weggewohnten gingen; der Erztéter des 
Raubers der Sonne (des Riesen) gelangte an das Blut der schénen Mid- 
chen des Ver (an den Fluss).” 


Str. 4 b. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,149): 


pa er* bavikvetir® briota 
brag milldr loka vildi 
brepbi vendr abrvpi 

bag sef grimnis®° maga 


a) fehlt in W. b) -kneutir T, kveitir W. c) grisnis W,T. 


a Shea Nats 
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FJ., Sk.B 1,140, gibt folgende Prosaauflésung: pds belkveitir Loka, 
bredi vendr, vildi bragdmildr brjéta bag 4 brudi sefgrimnis maga ‘‘det var 
dengang da den handleraske Tor, hidsig i sind, agtede at sla jettens brud 
ihjel.”” Diese Auffafung entspricht dem iiberlieferten Text und gibt 
einen guten Sinn, doch verbleiben einige Fragen. 

Nach Lex. Poet. 74 soll belkveitir “som nedslar, gér ende pa men, 
hjzlper’’ bedeuten. Loka bolkveitir ware somit “‘Lokis Helfer.” Natiirlicher 
ist die Interpretation “wer Lokis Bosheit niederschlagt,” “‘wer die bos- 
haften Anschlige Lokis vereitelt,’’ und solcher Sinn wiirde gut in unseren 
Zusammenhang passen. So glaube ich, daf IL., $. 95, mit seiner Ueber- 
tragung “den bragdlystne omintetgéraren av Lokes svek’’ das Rechte 
getroffen hat. 

Weiterhin ist die Riesenkenning des Helmings nicht ganz klar. Zu 
sefgrimnis maga bridr bemerkt FJ. 1900, S. 381: “sefgrimnir (-grisnir) er 
en Omskrivning for en Jette, ‘Sivets Buk,’ hvis ‘Brud’ er Jettekvinden.” 
In Lex. Poet. 485 b steht: ‘siv-buk,’ synes at matte vere navn pa eller 
betegnelse for en jette, s-is mdgar, jetter, Pdr. 4.” IL. setzt a.a.O. den 
Namen Sefgrimnir an. 

Wiahrend R sefgrimnis hat, weisen W und T sefgrisnis auf. In sef-wird 
wohl sef n. “Schilf, Rohr” stecken. In H4l. 8 wird der “Wolf” in den Hss. 
teils durch hrisgrisnir, teils durch hrimgrimnir bezeichnet. Das letztge- 
nannte Wort kennen wir als Riesennamen aus Fer Skirnis 35 und pul. 
IV. b 2. Vgl. weiter Tanngrisnir, den Namen eines der Bécke Thors. 

In Sefgrisnir unserer Halbstrophe sehe ich eine volle Parallele zu 
Hrisgrisnir, dem Wolfsnamen in H4l. 8. Denn sef und hrfs sind synonym. 
Eilif kann den erstgenannten Namen bereits vorgefunden oder er mag 
ihn auf die iibliche skaldische Weise im Hinblick auf Hrisgrisnir gebildet 
haben. Ist aber Sefgrisnir eine Wolfsbezeichnung, so wire die Riesenken- 
ning an unserer Stelle anders zu interpretieren: Sefgrisnis mdga brudr ist 
“die Frau der Verwandten des Fenriswolfes’”’ Die riesische Abstammung 
des Fenrir ist bekannt. 

Ich schlage vor: 

pas belkveitir brjéta 
bragdmildr Loka vildi 
bredi vendr 4 bridi 
bag Sefgrisnis mga. 


“Als der tatenfrohe, allzu hitzige Vernichter von Lokis boshaften 
Anschligen einen Streit auszukimpfen suchte mit der Frau der Schwi- 
ger des Sefgrimnir (des Fenriswolfes).” 

Zu bredi vendr vergleiche man das entgegengesetzte bleydi vendr in 
Haustl. 2. 
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Str. 5 ab. 


Die Strophe ist von FJ. 1900, S. 381 f., und Sk.B 1,140, befriedigend 
herausgegeben und erklart worden: 


Ok vegpverrir varra 

vann fetrunnar Nennu 
hjalts af hagli oltnar 
hlaup4ar of ver gaupu. 
Mijok leid ér stad stgkkvir 
stikleidar veg breidan 
urSar prjéts, pars eitri, 
cestr, bj6S4ar fnoestu. 


Zum handschriftlichen Text sei bemerkt, dass in erstem Vers aus- 
nahmslos vorru (statt varra) iiberliefert ist. Fiir stikleidar hat T, anschei- 
nend auch W, stigleidar. 

Die Kenninge der Strophe sind: 

1.Helming: varra hjalt ‘““Schwertknopf des Wassers,” Klippe; zu verr 
f.; varra hjalts Nanna “Klippen-Nanna,” Riesin; varra hjalts Nennu 
veg bverrir ““Ehre-minderer der Riesin,”’ Thor. 

Ferner gaupu verr ‘des Luchses Meer,” Bergland. 

2.Helming: urdar prjétr ‘Gerdll-Riipel,” Riese; vgl. urdar ditbogi, 
Bergh. 10; urdar prjéts sigkkvir “Thor.” Ferner stikleid “Pfahlweg,” Fluf; 
stikleidar vegr “FluBweg,’’ Weg durch den Fluf. 

Die Uebertragung lautet: 

“Und der Ehrverminderer der Klippen-Nanna (Riesin) watete durch 
den hagelgepeitschten, geschwollenen Flu®, der iiber das Luchsmeer 
strémte. Stark schritt aus der Besieger des Gerdll-Riipels (Riesen) iiber 
den breiten Flu8weg, wihrend der Strom mit eisiger Gischt schaumte.” 


Str. 6 a. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,149): 
Par fmork firir markar 
malhvettan* byr® settv 


ne hvzl volvr halar® 
haf skotnapra svafv 


a) hueican T. b) bur W,T. c) hallar W. 


F. J. leitet seine kurze Behandlung des Helmings in 1900, S. 382, mit 
den Worten ein: “I det hele og store maa Teksten her siges at vere 
rigtig, men er ikke bleven rigtig opfattet af Tolkerne.” Doch gelangt er 
selbst zu einem sehr verwickelten Text, dessen Prosaauflésung (Sk.B 
1,140) lautet: 

Dar settu (settusk?) skotnadra fyrir 4 hafs mork (akk.); né svéfu hélar 
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hoéloglur byrmarkar mdlhvettar. ““De stak spydene foran sig ned i elvens 
bund; dens glatte runde sten sov ikke.” 

Der Sinn der Uebertragung passt in den Zusammenhang, aber die 
Zusammenfafung von byr im zweiten und mork im ersten Vers zu byr- 
mork “Sturmland, Gewisser”’ ist unglaubhaft. Miflich erscheint ferner 
die Aenderung von mdlhvettan zu mdlhvettar. Das Wort ist von FJ. (1900, 
S. 383 und Lex. Poet. 395a) unrichtig erklart worden. FJ. stellt Avetir 
zu norw. kvetia ‘‘niederstoGen,’”’ wihrend es sich einfach um eine Neben- 
form von hvetir, Part. zu hvetja, handelt. Vgl. dazu Noreen, Altisl. 
Gramm., 4.Aufl., §428, 2 und auch Kock §447 mit Hinweis auf Dorm. 1, 1. 

Kock a.a.O. gelangt unter Zustimmung IL.s (S. 96) zu folgender Deu- 
tung: 


par i mork fyr markar “Dar de ned i bottnen framfér 
mélhvettan bur settu jordens son, till méte manad, 
—né hvélvolur halar— satte spjutens ryssja—icke 

haf skotnadSra—sv 6fu. hala, runda stenen sov.”’ 


Dieser Text entspricht R mit Ausnahme von bur bzw. W mit Aus- 
nahme von Adlar. Zweimal erscheint bei Kock merk f. in der Bedeutung 
“Land, Erde” in Gegensatz zu der Normalbedeutung “Wald.” Dagegen 
liegen keine Bedenken vor. Wie Kock a.a.O. ausfiihrt, steht merk als 
Kenninggrundwort Wortern wie jord, fold etc. parallel; vgl. menja merk, 
Sig.kv. 46; Neckel, Edda-Glossar S. 116, s.v. men; S. 124, s.v. mork; Gering, 
Edda-Kommentar, u1, S. 265. 

Aber Kocks Gesamtergebnis ist nicht befriedigend. Daf Thor mél- 
hvettr “till méte manad” genannt sein soll, ist nicht einleuchtend, da der 
Ausdruck natiirlicher “‘zum Sprechen angestachelt’’ bedeuten wiirde. 
Zweifelhafter ist Kocks Auffassung des Ausdrucks skotnadra haf “der 
Speere Fischreuse.”’ Dies kénnte nur eine Schildkenning sein, vgl. Meiss- 
ner S. 166f. Nach Kock soll eine Mehrzahl von agierenden Begleitern 
“spjutens ryssja”’ vor Thor in den Boden setzen. Daf Kock von der fal- 
schen Voraussetzung ausgeht, Thor sei von Loki und Thjalfi begleitet 
worden, ist bereits oben vermerkt worden und wird spiter wieder zur 
Sprache kommen. 

IL., S. 96, verbessert die Uebertragung nicht. 

Ich gelange zu einem abweichenden Textbild: 


Par { mork fyr markar 
mAlhvettan byr settu 
—né hvélvglur Hallar— 
hafs skotnadra—sv6fu. 


Prosa: Par settu skotnadra t mork fyr hfs markar mélhvetian byr; né 
Hallar hvélvglur sv¢fu. 
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Mit FJ. nehme ich héfs skotnadra statt haf skotnadra der Hss. an und 
halte byr (R) fiir richtig. Aus W iibernehme ich hallar. 

Der erste Satz enthilt die Kenninge skotnadr und hdfs markar byrr. 
Die erstere, skoinadr, ‘“SchuBnatter, SpieB, Stock” ist eine Speerken- 
ning und bezeichnet—wie Str. 6b erhirtet—die Wanderstiibe Thors und 
Thjalfis. 

In der zweiten Kenning ist héfs mork “Land der Fischreuse”’ eine Um- 
schreibung von “‘Gewdsser, Flu®,” und dfs markar byrr ist “‘Sturm des 
Flufes,” “stiirmische Strémung des Flues,” eine Bezeichnung fiir den 
angeschwollenen Flu%, den Thor aun Thjalfi zu durchschreiten haben. 
Wie nahe die Bezeichnungen fiir Wind, Sturm den Bezeichnungen fiir 
Flu®, Meer stehen, zeigt die Verwendung von stormr und hrid; stormr 
erscheint in Pulur tv u 3 als Meer; Arid ebenda (2) als Meer, dagegen in 
Dulur IV v 6als FluB, wozu man auch Grimn. 28 vergleiche. S. Lex. Poet. 
282b. 

Die Kenning héfs markar byrr wird durch mélhvetir niher bezeichnet. 
Die stiirmische Strémung wird “‘zum Reden angestachelt” genannt, sei 
es daf es sich um einen allgemeinen Hinweis auf das Brausen des Stroms 
handelt oder um eine Andeutung, dafi die starke Strémung durch die 
Riesin veranlafSt worden ist. 

Im zweiten Satz erscheint die Lesung von R und T né hvélvelur hélar 
svéfu “die glatten radférmigen Knéchel schliefen auch nicht,” zur Be- 
glaubigung der notwendigen Steinkenning nicht ausreichend. Der Gen. 
héfs in Vers 4 wire ein gutes Bestimmungswort (“die runden Knéchel 
der Fischreuse,”’ Kiesel), aber dieses Wort lisst sich bei der Deutung des 
ersten Satzes nich missen, und eine ’aré xowov Konstruktion miéchte ich 
nicht annehmen. Setzt man dagegen, wie ich vorschlage, hallar aus W ein, 
so ergibt sich ein Gen. des Flu8namens Hell, der aus Grimn. 27 bekannt 
ist: 


Pyn ok Vin, Poll ok Holl, 
Grad ok Gunnporinn. 


Hallar hvélvelur sind ‘‘die runden Knéchel des Flues,” Kiesel. 

Der Helming bringt zum Ausdruck, dass Thor und Thijalfi ihre Wan- 
derstibe in den Flu8boden rammen, um sich zu stiitzen, daf aber dieses 
Unterfangen auf Schwierigkeiten sté®t, da die runden Kiesel auf dem 
FluBgrund den Stécken den Halt schwer machen. Wie so oft, zeigt FJ.s 
Uebertragung auch hier inhaltlich das Rechte, nur daf sein Text zu 
verwickelt ist. 

Uebertragung: ‘Sie setzten dort ihre SchuSnattern (Wanderstibe) in 
den Boden gegen die tosende Strémung des Fischreusenlandes (des Ge- 
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wissers)—aber die runden Kniéchel des Flues (Kiesel) schliefen keines- 
wegs.” 

Wer am Fehlen des Subjekts im ersten Satz Anstof nimmt, kann durch 
Ansatz von settusk statt settu leicht Abhilfe schaffen. 


Str. 6 b. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1, 149): 
knatti hreggi hazggviN 
hlympel vid mazl glymia 
en felli hryn fialla 
fediv pazt med stedia 


Die Hss. W und T bieten keine Abweichungen, und man ist sich 
dariiber einig, daf& der Helming gut iiberliefert ist. Doch ist statt hegg- 
vinn (Hss.) heggvin zu lesen. 

Kenninge: fellihryn fjalla ‘‘fallendes Brausen der Berge,” “Bergstrom.” 
Fedju stedi “des FluBes Ambo,” “Gestein.’’ Daf Fedja der Name eines 
norwegischen Flufies ist, hat FJ. in 1900, S. 384, gezeigt. Der Wanderstab 
Thors wird wieder mit einer Speerkenning bezeichnet: hl ympél ‘“Lirm- 
feile,” vgl. skotnadr im vorigen Helming. Wihrend hreggi heggvin von 
FJ. auf fellihryn bezogen wurde, verbindet es Kock §448 mit hlympél. 
Ich stimme Kock zu. 

Das Ganze lautet: ‘Die sturmgepeitschte Lirmfeile (Wanderstab) 
erklang am Flussgestein, und die rauschende Woge der Berge (Bergstrom) 
ténte am Ambof der Fedja (an den Steinen).”’ 

IL.s Deutung (S. 96) ist phantastisch. 


Str.7 a 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1, 149): 
Har®dvaxnar ser* herpir 
hallandz” of sic falla 
gatar® madr niotr hiN4 neytri® 
niard rad firir ser giarpar 


a) let W,T. b) Aalll-W. c) gatad W, gatat T. d) enn W,T.e) nayti W. 
FJ.s Text (Sk.B 1, 141) lautei: 


Hardvaxnar leit herdar 
halllands of sik falla 

(gatat) mar njétr (in neytri) 
njard- (r6d fyr sér) -gjardar. 


D.h.: Lett [hann] halllands mar falla sik of hardvaxnar herdar; njétr 
njardgjardar gatat in neytri 160 fyr sér—‘‘Tor sa elvens strém bryde pa 
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sine kraftige skuldre; strykebeltets gud s4 ingen bedre udvej end at 
erklere, at....” Bei dieser Herstellung kombiniert FJ. aus ser und 
let der Hss. ein leit “er sah,” andert herpir zu herdar, madr zu mar (nach 
dem Vorschlag des Thorlacius) und setzt fiir iN neytri: in neytri ein. 
Der Satzbau in seiner Textversion ist sehr verwickelt. 

Kock stellt §449 unter der Zustimmung von IL., S. 96f., folgenden 
Text her: 


hardvaxnar lét herdar “Han let birjens harda skuldror 
hallands of sik falla: falla éver sig: numera 

gatat meir njétr in neytri visste sig den jérdelklidde 
njardr66 fyr sér gjardar icke nagon bittre rad.” 


Kock verindert die Ueberlieferung an drei Stellen: herdar, meir, in 
neytri, Die Annahme des Kompositums njaréré6 ist viel unwahrschein- 
licher als die der Tmesis njard-gjardar ; vgl. zu Str. 12a. 

In Studien S. 207f. suchte ich FJ.s Herstellung durch Beziehung von 
inn neytri (sic) auf njétr ihrer Verwicklung zu beheben: 


hardvaxnar leit herdar 
halllands of sik falla 

(gatat) njétr inn neytri 
njar6- (r68 fyr ser) -gjardar. 

In diesem Falle wire njardgjardar njétr inn neytri “der tiichtige 
Benutzer des Kraftgiirtels.” Zu dieser Bedeutung von neyir vgl. DKolb. 
lv. 7 

Diese Textherstellung halte ich auch heute fiir die wahrscheinlichste, 
nur da® ich statt leit mit den Hss. W,T /ét einsetzen wiirde. Das Vorhan- 
densein von ma®@r in allen Hss. verlangt jedoch eine Erklarung. Auch mit 
Beriicksichtigung dieses Wortes wire der Text unschwer herstellbar: 


hardvaxnar lét herdar 
hall-lands of sik falla 

(gatat mar) njétr inn neytri 
njar6- (r66 fyr sér) -gjardar. 

“Der tiichtige Benutzer des Kraftgiirtels lief die Schultern des Fel- 
senlandes (Steine) auf sich fallen,—der Mann wuBte sich keinen Rat.” 
Es wiirde sich um eine derb-humoristische Bezeichnung Thors handeln. 
Aber madr der Hss. wird sich eher auf den Versuch der Schreiber zuriick- 
fiihren lassen, dem eingeschalteten Satz ein Subjekt zu geben. 

Einen zureichenden Grund zur Aenderung von madr zu mar (FJ.) 
oder meir (Kock) hann ich nicht sehen. 


Str. 7 b. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,149): 


Pimps hah ver us hme ante 25 


mame am i aa 
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pverrir letr* nema pyRi 
pds> barna ser mazrnar 
sneri® blod til svira 
salbax megin vaxa 


a) let W,T. b) bors W. c) sneri W. 


Prosa (Sk.B 1,141): poerrir mornar barna lét megin vaxa sér til salpaks, 
nema pyrri snerribl6d Porns svira. Diese Anordnung ist wegen der Ver- 
teilung der Satzglieder auf die Verszeilen unglaubhaft. Daf pds, bors 
der Hss. fiir Jorns steht, ist evident. Vgl. oben zu Str. 2 a. 

Kock §450 bietet in wenigen Worten eine neue Interpretation: Porns 
barna pverrir “Tor,” Marnar snerribléd “‘det brusande vattnet,” salbaks 
sviri “himmelens héjd.” IL., S. 96 f., schlieSt sich an, doch andert er 
salpaks zu sélpaks ; s6lbak “Himmel” wire eine vorziigliche Kenning, vgl. 
Meissner S. 105, doch liegt kein zwingender Grund zur Aenderung vor. 

Kock scheint mir das Richtige getroffen zu haben, und ich méchte 
seine kurzen Bemerkungen ausweiten. 

Bei Str. 4a gelangten wir zu der Annahme, daf Eilif auf Grund der 
Sage, da% der reissende Strom durch eine Riesin veranlaft worden sei, 
den Flu8 Vimur als “Blut der Riesinnen”’ bezeichnete, in humoristischer 
Abwandlung der Kenning “‘Blut des Ymir, des Riesen.”’ In der vorliegen- 
den Halbstrophe erscheint ein zweiter Beleg einer solchen Kenning, so dai 
sich 4a und 7b diesbeziiglich stiitzen: smerribl6d Marnar “heftiger Blut- 
strom der Mérn”’ steht deutlich fiir ‘“Flu8.” FJ. suchte eine traditionelle 
Flu8kenning mit einem Riesennamen als Bestimmungswort herzustellen 
und gelangte dadurch zu unnétiger Verwicklung. 

Der Ausdruck til salbaks svira entspricht dem jafnhdit upp sem himinn 
in der Strophe 

Vaxattu nf, Vimur, allz mik pik vada tidir 
igtna garda f! 
veitstu, ef pG vex, at p4 vex mér Asmegin 


iafnh4tt upp sem himinn. 
(Neckels Edda-Ausgabe S. 313). 


Das Wort sviri steht parallel zu hals, welches Wort den obersten Teil 
eines Gegenstandes bezeichnen kann. So ist salpaks sviri “des Himmels 
héchste Héhe,” des “Saaldaches Giebel” = upphiminn. 

Das Ganze lautet: ‘‘Der Verminderer der Kinder des Riesen erklirte, 
da® er seine Kraft bis an den héchsten Himmel wachsen lassen wiirde, 
wenn der heftige Blutstrom der Mérn (der reissende Strom) nicht nach- 
lieBe.” 


Str. 8 a. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,149): 
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Opu fast en fripar i 
flavt eidsvara ga2ta 

x setrs vikingar* snotrir 

* sverdrvNar® fengvNnar 





é a) vikinga W. b) -runnid W,T. 


Ei 

Re 
" a FJ.s Text lautet (Sk.B 1,141): | 
a O®u fast (en) fritir 

4 a (flaut) ei3svara Gauta 

4 setrs vikingar snotrir 


(svardrunnit fen) gunnar. | F 


Prosaauflésung: Fridir eidsvara vikingar Gauta setrs, gunnar snotrir, | | 
60u fast, en svardrunnit fen flaut. Aenderungen des iiberlieferten Texts f 
sind hierbei: fridir fiir fridar, svardrunnit fiir sverdrunnit (W,T). Letzt- ; 
ere Konjektur stammt von Wisén. In Lex. Poet. 548a erklairt FJ.: { 
svardrunninn “str6mmende over grénsveret, om en elv.” 

Kock hat sich in §451, 2250 zu diesem Helming ausgesprochen. Nur 
hinsichtlich des iiberlieferten sverdrunnit stellt seine Deutung einen \§ 
Fortschritt dar. Es handelt sich offenbar um eine bildhafte Bezeichnung = © 
der schneidenden, messerscharfen Kilte des BergfluBes. Bekannt ist die 
Voluspa Strophe 36 (A fellr . . . soxum ok sverdum ...) und die Paral- 4 
lele in Saxo Grammaticus (ed. Miiller, p. 51): fluvium diversi generis 
tela rapido volumine detorquentem. Vgl. dazu Gerings Edda-Kommentar 
I, 50. 

Durch Kombination beider Paragraphen Kocks erhalten wir folgendes 





Textbild: a 
OSu fast—en fritra 
flaut eid svara Gauta— 
setrs vikingar snotrir 
sverdrunnit fen gunnar. 


Die Schwiche dieser Auffassung liegt in unwahrscheinlichen Ken- 
ningen. Nach Kock wiren gumnnar setrs vikingar “Schildwikinge,”’ d.h. 
Thor und seine Begleitung. Das ist nicht annehmbar, da ‘‘Wiking”’ als 
Kriegerbezeichnung vollauf geniigen wiirde und eine Bestimmung durch ; 
“Schild” nicht glaubhaft ist. Nicht wahrscheinlicher ist die Interpreta- 4 
tion des von Kock angenommenen Einschaltsatzes: ‘“‘Odins fagra faglars 
nas blev éverspolat”; svara Gauta eid *‘Landenge der Végel Odins” sei 
“Schulter,” bzw. “Arm” (svarr als Vogelbezeichnung in Pulur IV xx 3 
belegt). Abgesehen von der Sonderbarkeit des ganzen Passus wire diese 
Kenning genau als ‘“‘Sitz des Raben” zu fafen, da Odins Végel Raben 








und nicht Falken sind. Eine Arm- oder Schulterkenning “‘Rabensitz’’ ist 4 


jedoch ausgeschlofen. 
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Den einzige Einwand gegen die Interpretation FJ.s im Ganzen wiirde 
die abgespaltene Stellung der Konjunktion em im ersten Vers betreffen. 
DaB eine solche Abspaltung unméglich wire, hat noch niemand bewiesen, 
doch scheint es methodisch gesund, sie soweit wie méglich zu umgehen. 
In unserem Falle lieBe sich das mit Annahme eines zweisilbigen Adverbs 
staff fast leicht erreichen. Dem handschriftlichen Befund an nichsten 
wiirde fastan stehen, welche Form in adverbiellen Sinne in VKv. 5 auf- 
zutreten scheint (sl6 gull...vid gim fastan). Da jedoch dieser Beleg 
singular ist und die Erklarung nicht voll befriedigt, wiirde ich fasta oder 
fastla vorziehen. Dann lautet der Text: 

Odu fastla fridir 

(flaut) eidsvara Gauta 
setrs vikingar snotrir 
(sverdrunnit fen) gunnar. 


“Kraftig schritten aus die herrlichen eidverbundenen Vikinge des Odins- 
sitzes (Krieger aus Asgard: Thor und Thialfi), die Kampfklugen—das 
messerscharf strémende Gewisser flof und flof.”’ 


Str. 8 b. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1, 149): 


purpi hrazn at herpi 
ha26rs ruNkyqva®* na2bar 
iarpar skafls af afli 

ass hretvidri blasiN 


a) kvika W, quykua T. 


F.J. 1900,S. 386f. und Sk.B 1, 141: hrenn jardar skafls purdi, blésin 
hretvidri, af afli at herdi naudar dss haudrs rimbyggva. 

Um zu seiner Deutung zu gelangen, muss FJ. gegen die Ueberlieferung 
rumbyggva einsetzen, da der iiberlieferte Text jedem Erklirungsversuch 
trotze, vgl. 1900, S. 386. Da® blasiN zu blésin geindert werden muf, ist 
evident. 

Die Kenninge in FJ.s Text lauten: 

1. jardar skafl “langer Bergriicken,” eigentlich “der Erde Schnee- 
wehe,” vgl. Lex. Poet. 500a; jardar skafls hrenn “des Berges Woge,”’ 


’ 


Bergstrom. 

2. dss hawdr ‘des Bergriickens Land,” Bergland; dss haudrs ruimbyggvir 
“der den Bergland-raum Bewohnende,” Riese; dessen naudar herdir 
“Verstirker der Not,” Thor. 

Meissner S. 91 schlaigt statt dss haudr zigernd haudrs dss ‘‘Pfeiler der 
Erde,’’ Stein, vor; in solchem Falle wiirde die Riesenkenning ‘‘Bewohner 
des Steinraums”’ lauten. 
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Kock §452 sucht vom Adj. runkykvi auszugehen. In run- erkennt er 
germ. *runi- “Lauf” (got. runs. ags. ryne) und iibertrigt das Kompositum 
mit “livlig i lopp.” Ich halte diese Deutung fiir ausgezeichnet, wenn 
auch Kock im weiteren zu der ganz abwegigen Riesenkenning hawudrs 
runkykva ‘de, som rore sig livligt i jordens innandémen” gelangt. Nach 
Kock wire haudrs runkykva naudar herdir ‘“Thor.” In jardar skafls dss 
méchte Kock eine “Berggottheit” sehen und iibertrigt den Helmin;;. 


emot vAllaren av vanda 

for de livliga i jorden 

slog en bdlja, kraftigt piskad 
utav fjallets guddoms storm. 


Die allgemeine Unwahrscheinlichkeit dieser Deutung, die auf singu- 
laren Umschreibungen beruht, wird durch die Annahme des Gen. dss 
(statt dsar) erhéht. Diese jiingere Form findet sich m.W. poetisch erst in 
Sturl. 4, 23 belegt, und der Acc. ésa in den Hss. zu Haustl. 12 (statt dsu) 
wird den Schreibern zugeschrieben werden miifen. IL. S. 96f. fu®t auf 
Kocks Text und fa8t hrenn im ersten Vers ebenfalls absolut. Den ersten 
Satz lisst er mit dem zweiten Vers abgeschlossen sein und gibt dem 
dritten und vierten Vers folgende Gestalt: 


iardar skafls af afli 
6’s hretvidri blAsin 


“fjallets [eg. “‘jordens drivas’’] 4 blev [eg. blir] kraftigt uppdriven [eg. 
uppblast] av en stormby.” Ich vermag dem keinen Glauben zu schenken. 
Durchsichtig ist folgender Teil des Helmings: 


purdi hrenn at herdi 
ene . nauSar 
eee af afli 
. hretvidri blasin. 

Subjekt und Pridikat werden durch hrenn purdi dargestellt, hretvidri 
blésin ist Apposition zu hrenn, und at herdi naudar Objekt. Dieses stellt 
das Grundwort einer Thorkenning dar. SchlieBlich kann af afi entweder 
zu purdi oder zu blésin gehéren. 

Ungeklart bleibt: 


haudrs runkykva . 
jardar skafls. . 
Ass. 


In diesem Teil der Halbstrophe muf ein Bestimmungswort zu naudar 
und kann ein Bestimmungswort zu hrenn enthalten sein. Da sowohl 
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jardar skafi wie dss Ausdriicke fiir ““Bergriicken” sind, wird eines davon 
zu hrenn gehéren, und ich entscheide mich hierbei nicht wie FJ. fiir 
jardar skafils, sondern fiir dss. Damit gehéren der erste und vierte Vers 
des Helmings zusammen: die Bergwoge, sturmgepeitscht, schlug gegen 
den Verstirker....” 

In jardar skafls hawdrs runkykva muss eine Riesenkenning enthalten 
sein. Eine Deutung erscheint mir méglich. 

In run- (Hss. runn-) sehe ich mit Kock eine Entsprechung zu got. runs 
etc. Dasselbe Wort wird in runhenda, runhent stecken, falls sie nicht fiir 
rimhenda, rimhent verschrieben sind. Somit ware jardar skafls haudrs run- 
“der Lauf des Landes des Bergriickens,”’ ‘“Lauf des Berglandes,” Berg- 
strom. Vgl. die in 6b belegte Kenning fellihryn fjalla unn dss hrenn in un- 
serem Helming. 

Im Gegensatz zu Kock sehe ich in kykva den Gen. pl. des nomen agentis 
kykvir “Beleber, Verlebendiger.”” Dieses Nomen gehért zum Verbum 
kugkva, kuekva “‘beleben,” vgl. Noreen, Altisl. Gramm., 4. Aufl., §83,9f. 
Ueber den Vokalismus vgl. Noreen a.a.O. §77,12. 

Wenn diese Erklairung richtig ist, wire jardar skafls haudrs run-kykvir 
“Beleber des Bergstroms,”—eine ad hoc gebildete Kenning, die an die rie- 
sischen Wesen denken laSt, welche den Strom zum Schwellen bringen. 
Thor ist passend “Verstirker der Not” dieser Wesen genannt, da sie ihm 
nichts anhaben kénnen und verschwinden. 

Ich schlage vor: 

purdi hrenn at herdi 
haudrs runkykva naudar 
jardar skafls af afli 

4ss hretvidri blasin. 


Prosa: Ass hronn, hretvidri blésin, purdi af afli at herdi naudar jardar 
skafls haudrs runkykva “Die Woge des Berges (Bergstrom) schlug, sturm- 
gepeitscht, mit Kraft gegen den Mehrer der Not der Beleber des Berg- 
stroms.” 


Str. 9 a. 


R ist liickenhaft. Der eingeklammerte Abschnitt ist nach W erginzt 
(Sk.A 1, 150) 
Vnnz med yta siNi 
aflravn var pat ska2nar 
a seil [himin siola 
sialflopta kom pialfi] 


Der Helming ist leicht, aber wie Eilif ihn verstanden haben wollte, 
lat sich nicht ausmachen, da mehrere Deutungsmdglichkeiten zur Ver- 
fiigung stehen. 
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FJ. entschied sich in 1900, S. 387 (auch Sk.B 1,141) fiir folgenden Text: 


Unz med fta sinni 
(aflraun vas pat) skaunar 
4 seil (himinsjéla) 
sjalflopta kom Pjalfi. 


“Indtil Tjalfe hengte sig fast, s4 at han kom til at sveve i luften, ved 
Tors skjoldband—det var en kraftpréve for himmelkongen.” Eine Thor- 
umschreibung ‘‘Himmelskénig” kommt jedoch nirgends vor und ist ver- 
dachtig. Vgl. Meissner S. 253 f. 

Kock hat in §453 iiber den Helming gehandelt. Sein Vorschlag ist: 


unz med fta sinni 
(aflraun vas bat) skaunar 
4 seilhimin sjéla 
sjalflopta kom Pijalfi. 

Wiahrend FJ. skaunar seil ‘‘Schildband” fiir das Ziel von Thijalfis 
Bestrebungen halt, fa8t Kock seilhiminn ‘‘(Schild-) Bandhimmel”’ als 
eine Kenning fiir Schild auf und zieht skaunar zu Sta sinni; skaunar Sta 
sinnir “Helfer der Krieger,” Thor. Ebenso IL., S. 96f. 

In Studien S. 52f. nannte ich zwei andere Méglichkeiten und entschied 
mich fiir den Text: 

unz med ¥ta sinni 
(aflraun vas pat) skaunar 
4 seilhimin (sjéla) 
sjalflopta kom pjalfi. 


Demnach wire skaunar seil “Schildband,” skaunar seilhiminn “Schild.” 
Die Parenthese lautet affraun vas pat sjéla “‘es war eine Kraftprobe fiir 
Fiirsten.” 

Ich glaube nicht, daf skaunar, wie Kock will, das Bestimmungswort 
zu ta darstellt. Thor wird in Kenningen nicht als Helfer oder Freund der 
Krieger, sondern der Gétter und Menschen bezeichnet. Vgl. Meissner S. 
254. Wohl aber aft sich bei Annahme von Kocks Text sjéla als gen. zu 
seilhimin ziehen: unz Pjalfi kom sjalflopta med $ta sinni 4 skaunar-seil- 
himin sjéla. 

SchlieBlich bleibt noch die in Studien a.a.0. genannte erste Méglich- 
keit offen, die mir eine sehr ernste Konkurrenz all der eben genannten 
Deutungen darzustellen scheint: 


unz me6 fta sinni 
(aflraun vas pat skaunar) 
4 seilhimin sjéla 
sjalflopta kom Pijalfi. 
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Durch diesen Einschaltsatz wiirde der Helming einen humoristi- 
scheren Sinn erhalten: ‘‘eine Kraftprobe war das fiir den Schild!’ Ich 
entscheide mich fiir diese Uebertragung: 

“Als Thjalfi zu dem Freund der Menschen (Thor) schwebend auf den 
Schildband-himmel des Herrn (Thors Schild) sprang. Es war eine Kraft- 
probe fiir den Schild.” 


Str. 9 b. 


Die Liicke in R erstreckt sich auch auf diesen Abschnitt; Eingeklam- 
mertes nach W (Sk.A 1, 150): 


[ad* ostali stridan 

stravm hrekk mimis® ekkior 
stophnisv for] stey[pir 
stridlundr me® vjal gribar 


a) 0d T. b) beck mimi T. c) -lyndr T. 


FJ. bietet in Sk.B 1, 141 einen vollbefriedigenden Text: 


h66u st4li strfSan 

straum hrekkmimis ekkjur, 
stophnisu fér steypir 
stridlundr med vel Grfdar. 


“Die Witwen des rinkevollen Mimir liessen den dem Stahl beschwerli- 
chen Strom anschwellen; der Ueberwinder des Delphins des Berg- 
abhangs zog feindselig mit dem Stab der Grid einher.” 

Im zweiten Vers werden die Riesinnen ‘‘Witwen des hrekk-Mimir”’ 
genannt. Es kann sich um einen traditionellen Riesennamen (wie Hodd- 
mimir, Sékkmimir) handeln oder um eine ad hoc Bildung “rinkevoller 
Mimir, rinkevoller Riese.’”’ Die Wanderstibe Thors and Thjalfis werden 
einfach ‘‘Stahl” gennannt, wobei an die Eisenspitzen zu denken ist. Der 
zweite Teil von stop-hnisa ist in Pulur IV y 1 als Fischname belegt. 


Str. 10 a. 
Text nach R, Eingeklammertes nach W (Sk.A 1,150): 


Ne divp akarn drapv 
dolgs vams firvm gl[amma 
stridkvidivn]dvm stodvar 
stall vid rastar palli 


a) dolg W, T. b) pallar T, falli W. 

“Til den fgrste Halvdel er det lidet at bemerke,” sagt FJ. bei Be- 
handlung der Strophe 10 in seiner Abhandlung 1900, S. 388. 
Sein Text lautet: 
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Né djap- akorn drépu 

dolgs, vamms, firum, glamma 
striSkvidjondum, stodvar 
stall vid rastar -falli. 


D.h.: “Né drépu dolgs akern firum vamms sirtdkvidjendum, stall vid 
djupfalli rastar glamma stgdvar’’ *‘[Dog] tabte disse mend, fri for lyde og 
stridbare, ikke modet ved den dybe bjergelvs rasende strém” (Sk.B 
1,141). 

Wegen der Verteilung der Satzglieder auf den Helming und wegen der 
Tmesis djup-falli kann diese Deutung nicht angenommen werden. Die 
Tmesis lift sich durch ZusammenfafSung von djuip und akern zu 
djupakern im ersten Vers leicht vermeiden, aber die Anordnung des 
zweiten Verses bliebe dann doch in ihrer unglaubhaften Verwicklung 
bestehen. i 

Kock §454 schligt versuchsweise folgenden Text vor: 


Th wn = es © 2 


Th «2: &}. 





Né djapekurn drépu “Jartan jémda jupt i bréstet v 
dolgvamms firum glamma hos de man, som kraftigt stiackte, " h 
strfdkvidjondum stgdvar hotfullt onda ulvshemssliktet, 
stall vid rastar falli. riddes ej vid flodens brus.” 


Die Kenninge erklart Kock folgendermafen: 

dolgvamm “hitsk ondska,”’ dolgvamms firar ‘‘med sagda egenskap ut- 
rustad folk”; glamma stogdvar dolgvamms firar “‘gehissige Bewohner des 
Wolfslandes,” Riesen. In djupokurn sieht Kock eine ‘‘Kenning”’ fiir Herz, 
ohne ein Bestimmungswort beitragen zu kénnen. Daher kann die Gesamt- 
erklirung nicht richtig sein. I 

IL., S. 96 f., ist von Kock angeregt, schlieSt sich ihm aber nicht ganz 
an. Seine Deutung hilft nicht weiter. e 

Ich méchte von der Kenning glamma stgd ausgehen. FaSt man glamma 
als Gen. von glammi “Wolf” auf, so ergibt die Verbindung mit s¢gd eine 
Kenning fiir “Bergland.” Méglich ist aber auch Annahme von Glammi 
“Seekénig” (Pulur III 1, IV a 1 und hiaufig, s. Lex. Poet. 186a). Dann 
ist Glamma stgd eine Kenning fiir ‘Meer, Gewisser’’; vg]. Glamma skei9d, 
Refr IV, 5. 

Glamma stodvar sirfdkvidjandi wiirde eine klare Benennung Thors und 
seines Begleiters ergeben: ‘der kraftige Bekimpfer des Gewissers,’”’—aus F 
der Situation heraus zu verstehen. Im vierten Vers haben wir vid rastar : 
falli “beim Sturz des strémenden Gewissers,” und das Pridikat des : 
Satzes steht in dropu stall “hatten Angst’ fest. Der gréfere Teil des ? 
Helmings wird damit verstindlich: 


né. 
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stridkvidjqndum stodvar 
stall vid rastar falli. 


Zur Vervollstaindigung des Satzes ist nur das Subjekt unbedingt not- 
wendig. Da es sich um eine Kenning fiir “Herz” handeln mufi, ist zu 
erwarten, da} djuip-okurn “tiefe Eicheln” das Grundwort zu einer solchen 
Kenning darstellt. Vgl. aldrklifs akarn HI. 15b, m6dakarn, HHu I, 53. Das 
notige Bestimmungswort kann nur in dolgs vams (R), dolgvams (W, T) 
stecken, und seine Bedeutung miifte “Brust” o. ahnl. sein. Vgl. Meissner 
S. 138. Wire Kocks Vorschlag dolgvamm “hitsk ondska’’ méglich, so 
kénnte man ohne Not eine Kenning dolgvamms djuipekurn “tiefe Eicheln 
der Bosheit” annehmen, aber ich habe Bedenken, da die Bedeutung von 
vamm in den Belegen die Assoziation mit ‘‘moralischer Fehler, Makel, 
Schande”’ zu haben scheint. 

Unter den Grundwértern der Brustkenninge erscheint hamr in Egils 
Hofudlausn 20: hidira hamr. Aendern wir das handschriftlich iiberlieferte 
vams zu hams, erhalten wir einen vollig einwandfreien Text, denn dolgs 
hamr bzw. dolghamr ist ‘‘die bergende Hiille der Feindschaft,”’ Brust. Und 
“die tiefen Eicheln der Brust” sind die Herzen der beiden Flu8wanderer. 

Mein Vorschlag lautet. 

Né djapgkurn dr6pu 
dolghams firum Glamma 
stridkvidjendum stgdvar 
stall vid rastar falli. 


D.h. Né drépu siall dolghams djuipekurn firum, Glamma stodvar strid- 
kvidjendum, vid rastar falli ‘Und die in der Tiefe der Brust ruhenden 
Eicheln der Manner, der heftigen Bekimpfer des stiirzenden Wassers, 
erschraken nicht beim Sturz der Strémung.” 


Str. 10 b. 


Text nach R, das Eingeklammerte nach W ergiinzt (Sk.A 1, 150): 


ogndiarfan hlaut arfi 
eids [fiardar hvg] meira 
skalfa pors ne pialfa 
prottar steiN vid otta 


Der zweite Teil des Helmings ist leicht verstindlich: “Weder Thor 
noch Thjalfis Krafstein (Herz) zitterte vor Furcht.” Um so geheim- 
nisvoller sind die beiden ersten Zeilen. Daf die Ueberlieferung fehlerhaft 
ist, zeigt das Fehlen eines vollen Binnenreims in der zweiten Zeile. 
Eine Korrektur ist unumginglich. 

FJ., Sk.B 1, 141 dichtete den Text um: 
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égndjarfan hlaut Atli 
eirfjardan hug meira 


D.h. “Tors sind blev [netop] stedse mere dristigt og skanselsl¢st.”’ 
Atli wird von FJ. als ein Thorsheiti aufgefaSt; vgl. Dulur IV d. Der 
erreichte Sinn ist nicht gerade gut, und meira in diesem Zusammenhang 
erscheint verdichtig. 

Kock §455 sucht den Fehler im zweiten Vers und konstruiert. 


égndjarfan hlaut arfi 
eirs fjardar hug meira 


In fjardar eir “des Fjords Metall’ sieht er ‘‘Gold,” and in dem “Erben 
des Goldes”—Loki! Die Kenning sei aus dem Andvari-mythos verstind- 
lich. Wir wissen, daS in unserem Gedicht Loki als Teilnehmer an der 
Fahrt Thors zu Geirréd nicht erscheint, aber auch abgesehen davon wire 
eine Loki-kenning solcher Art kaum méglich. 

Jan de Vries, The Problem of Loki S. 61, méchte—nachdem er Kock’s 
Deutung abgelehnt hat,—in eirs fjerdr “the fjord of the ore” eine Ken- 
ning fiir Jgrd erkennen; eirs fjardar arfi sei Thor. Diese Kenning steht 
im Gegensatz zu sonst gebriuchlichen Bildungen und wird von Kock 
§2502 B mit Recht als unwahrscheinlich bezeichnet. 

An sich kénnte der Fehler der Hss. ebensogut in arfi wie in eids 
fjardar oder auch in meira liegen. Am wahrscheinlichsten ist ein Fehler im 
zweiten Vers, da eine adalhending unerlaflich ist. Da eine Aenderung 
von eids zu eirs nicht weiterzufiihren scheint, ist zu fragen, ob nicht 
meida fiir meira eingesetzt werden kénnte. Dies ist von IL. S. 96 vorge- 
schlagen worden: 

Ogndjarfan hlaut arfi 
eids fjardar hug meida 


IL. iibersetzt: “‘Drapares hemskt djirva mod fick Tor [eg. ‘sonen till 
fiordens ed’—jordgudinnan].”’ IL. sieht demnach in meida einen Gen. zu 
meidi(r) “Verletzer,” von ihm als “drapare”’ iibersetzt. Das ist sonst un- 
beglaubigt, und die Verbindung meida hugr “‘Médersinn, Mordlust” sehr 
unwahrscheinlich. 

Ich sehe keinen Ausweg. Die Kenning, dessen Grundwort arfi ist, be- 
zieht sich gewif auf Thor, da Thjalfi nirgends als “Sohn von X”’ er- 
scheint. Also muf das Bestimmungswort entweder Odin oder die Erde 
(Jord) bezeichnen. Letzteres scheint von Eilif beabsichtigt gewesen zu 
sein. Man kénnte leicht fjardar meidr zu einer Schiffskenning zusam- 
menfafen, vgl. semeidr, unnar meidr usw. Aber fjardar meida eid wiirde 
normalerweise eine Meeres- und nicht eine Erde-kenning sein. Unter 
den Jardar heiti ist eid zwar nicht verzeichnet (Pulur IV 2), aber in 
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Schild- und Gold-kenningen wird das Wort in der allgemeinen Bedeu- 
tung “Land” verwendet; s. Lex. Poet. 98a. 

Unser Ergebnis ist, daf} der erste Teil des Helmings entweder hoff- 
nungslos zerstért ist oder daf der Dichter eine Ratselkenning verwendet, 
die wir dieses Mal nicht auflésen kénnen. Wenn zum Beispiel fjardar 
meida eid “der Schiffe Landzunge” einen Schiffsteil bezeichnen wiirde, 
der zugleich als Name fiir “Erde’”’ verwendet wurde, kénnte eine Lisung 
méglich erscheinen. Die einzige Méglichkeit sehe ich in hals, welches 
Wort unter den Jardar heiti und den Skipa heiti (IV z) auftritt. Es be- 
zeichnet in letzterem Fall den schmaleren Schiffsteil am Vorsteven. Aber 
eine befriedigende Erklirung kann ich diesen fraglichen Vorschlag nicht 
nennen. 

Str. 11 a. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,150): 
Oc sifvna sipan 
sverpz lidhattar gerpv 
hlifar bordz vid hazrpa 
hardgleipnis* dyn” barpi 


a) -gleifnir W. b) kyn W, sun T. 


Der Helming ist schwierig, und eine sichere Interpretation nicht er- 
reichbar. FJ.s Auflésung lautet: ok sidan gerdu sifuna sverds lidhatar 
hlifar hardgleipnis bords dyn vid barda Herda. Der Text von R wird zwei- 
mal gedndert: -hattar zu -hatar und bardi zu barda. Die Bestandteile der 
langen Kenning hAlifar hardgleipnis bords dynr erklart FJ. (vgl. Lex. Poet. 
227b) auf folgende Weise: hardgleipnir, eigentlich ‘hard Gleipnir”’ be- 
deute in Verbindung mit dlifar offenbar ‘‘Schwert’’; da Gleipnir in seiner 
mythologischen Bedeutung der Fessel, mit der die Gétter Fenrir baindig- 
ten, nicht passe, sei die Grundbedeutung ‘‘Verschlinger,” Zerstérer, an- 
zunehmen—‘“‘sverdet betragtet som en ulv (?) eller slugende, ddeleg- 
gende uhyre.”’ Da bord “Brett” das Grundwort einer Schildkenning sein 
kann, ist die Gesamtkenning als ‘“‘Getése des Bretts des kriiftigen Ver- 
schlingers des Schildes, “Kampf,” aufzufafen. 

Das letzte Wort des Helmings aindert FJ. zu barda, Gen.pl. von bard n. 
“Bergabhang usw.” (Lex. Poet. 34b); barda Herdar sind “Riesen.” 
SchlieBlich wird sifuna als Nom. pl. von sif-uni “som er tilfreds med, 
lever under, venskabelig forbindelse, venskabelig forbunden” (Lex. 
Poet. 492b) aufgefaBt und auf sverda lidhatar bezogen. In 1900, S. 389, 
jedoch verwies FJ. mit Recht darauf, da® sifuna mit seinen drei Kurzsil- 
ben eine “‘meget usedvanlig Form” aufweise. Wir werden hinzufiigen, 
daB sifuna metrisch unmdglich ist. 

Was den Ausdruck sverds lidhatar betrifft, so handelt es sich um eine 
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im Zusammenhang des Gedichts ausgezeichnete Kenning, die ad hoc ge- 
bildet ist. Weder Thor noch Thijalfi haben ein Schwert zur Hand. FJ.s 
Meinung, da die Bezeichnung “‘paafaldende”’ sei (a.a.O) trifft nicht zu. 

Kock setzt in §446 ohne nahere Begriindung die Schildkenning hlifar 
bord und die Riesenkenning hlifar bords Herdar voraus. Eine Schildken- 
ning dieser Art ist nirgends belegt und schon deshalb unwahrscheinlich, 
weil Alif allein von den Skalden meist als eine Schildbezeichnung ver- 
wendet wird; vgl. Lex. Poet. 261b. Fiir ganz ausgeschlofen halte ich die 
Kenning “Schild-Haruden”’ fiir “Riesen”; nichts in ihr deutet auf den 
Sinn “Riesen” hin, und die Meinung, da unser Dichter sich weitgeh- 
ende Freiheiten in der Kenningbildung erlaubt habe, hat noch keinen 
Beweis erfahren. 

Eine Kampfkenning méchte Kock in barda hardgleipnis dynr sehen. 
Das ist gegeniiber FJ. ein erheblicher Fortschritt, denn ‘‘Getése der har- 
ten Fessel des Schiffes (bardi m.)” ist formal unangreifbar und enthilt 
die allein wahrscheinliche Verwendung von Gleipnir. 

Fiir sifuna setzt Kock sifuna, wodurch der Rhythmus des ersten Verses 
regelmaGig wird. Er deutet sé-funi als “‘stiindig eller vildig flamma,” 
und sverds stfuni als “klingans klara flamma,”’ vgl. legdis brandr, Nj. 12. 
Die Deutung ist ansprechend, aber der Vers hat immer noch keinen 
Binnenreim, und Kocks Vermutung kann daher nicht richtig sind. Reim- 
lose Verse erscheinen in der Thorsdrapa nicht; vgl. zu Str. 20 a. 

Da die erste Verszeile reimlos iiberliefert ist, enthalt sie einen Fehler. 
Am wahrscheinlichsten steckt dieser Fehler in sifuna. Ich wiirde dafiir 
sein, da sich hinter sifuna ein Adjektiv verbirgt, welches sich auf lidhatar 
bezieht, doch weifS ich ohne betrichtliche Aenderung keinen passenden 
Ersatz au finden. Versuchsweise setze ich strfdvana ein, wozu man esa 
strtdvana stdan in der anonymen Strophe Sk.B 1,395 vergleiche. 

Bei der Gesamtdeutung der Strophe lassen sich mehrere Wege ein- 
schlagen. 

1. Man sieht mit FJ. eine Riesenkenning in barda Herdar ‘“‘Haruden 
der Bergkante.” Dann hat man von folgender Grundlage auszugehen: 


i ssw «, see 

sverds lidhatar gerdu 

Sar . vid Horda 
. barda 


Im Anfang des dritten und vierten Verses mite eine Kampfkenning 
als Objekt zu gerdu stecken, doch ist FJ.s Erklirung der dort iiberliefer- 
ten Wérter unwahrscheinlich, und zu einer besseren wei ich nicht zu 
gelangen. 

2. Man sieht in darda (Hss. bardi) den Gen. pl. von berdi “Schild” 
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(pulur IV r 2) und in barda dynr eine Kampfkenning. In solchem Fall 
miiSte die Riesenkenning lauten: 
hiffar bords vid Herda 
hardgleipnis 
Auch hier wei ich keinen Weg. 
3. Man geht mit Kock von der Kampfkenning hardgleipnis dynr barda 
aus. Dann muf der dritte Vers 
hiffar bords vid Herda 


die Riesenkenning enthalten. Dieser Weg scheint mit am ansprechend- 
sten, nur daf Kocks Erklirung der Kenning nicht méglich ist. Durch 
eine sehr geringe Korrektur der Ueberlieferung laft sich ein befriedi- 
gender Text erreichen: Alidar bords vid Herda. Hier wire bord “Kante, 
Ufer”’ (Lex. Poet., s.v.bord4—5), und hlidar bord eine Bezeichnung des Flu8- 
ufers mit der sich anschlieSenden bergigen Erhebung. Also sind Alfdar 
bords Herdar “‘Haruden des bergigen FluGufers,”’ die Riesen, die Thor und 
Thjalfi am Flufufer den Uebergang verwehren wollen. Mein Vorschlag 
lautet: 

Ok *stridvana sidan 

sverds lidhatar gerdu 

hifSar bords vid Horda 

hardgleipnis dyn barda. 


“Und die Hasser der Schwerteshife erhoben dann unbekiimmert den 
Larm der harten Fessel des Schiffes (Schildliarm, Kampf) gegen die Haru- 
den des felsigen Ufers (Riesen).” 


Str. 11 b. 
Text nach R (Sk. 1,150): 
adr hylripar heipi 
hriodendr* fiorv pbiopar 
vid skyldbreta skytiv 
sk}’eic hepins reikar 


a) hriodrvdr W. b) skal W,T. 


FJ. findet Aylribar and skytiv unerklirlich und gelangt (vgl. Sk.B 1, 
142) zu einer unvollstindigen Interpretation: Adr hrjédendr skyld- 
Breta fieru pjédar hadi Hedins reikar skdlleik vid “hylridar skytju’’— 
“férend de kom til at have en hjalmleg med Geirr¢d selv.”” Daf diese 
Deutung nicht richtig sein kann, zeigt schon die iiberladene Kenning 
hrj6dendr skyld-Breta fjgru pj6dar. 

Kock macht einen Deutungsversuch in §457. In Aylridi m. méchte er 
eine Wolfsbezeichnung sehen: ‘‘wer sich um das Wasser unterhalb der 
Gebirgsfiille bewegt”’ (!). Dabei sei Aylrida fjoru pj6d “Volk des Wolfs- 
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strandes,” also “Riesen,” und hylrida fjgru pj6dar hrjédendr Thor mit Bet 
gleitung. FJ.saus den Hss. iibernommenes skyld-Bretar erkennt Kock nich- 
an und schligt skjald-Bretar ‘“‘Schild-Briten” vor; vgl. eine ahnliche An- 
nahme Kocks unter Str. ila. In skytju schlieBlich will Kock einen 
obliquen Casusvon skyéja f. “‘die SchieBende, Schiitzin” sehen, was bereits 
von Svb. Egilsson im Jahre 1860 (Lex. Poet. 745) vorgeschlagen war. Das 
Wort ist sonst unbelegt. 
Kocks Interpretation lautet: 


férrn férjérarne av folket 
uti ulvens éde nejder 

togo upp en jailmens idrott 
emot krigiskt jattemo. 


Ich brauche nicht naher auszufiihren, dass unter den von Kock ange- 
nommenen Kenningen nur die von FJ. ibernommene Hedins reikar skdl- 
leik dem skaldischen Gebrauch entspricht. Hingewiesen sei ferner dar- 
auf, da Kock nicht nur die wahrscheinliche Lesung von heidi (Hss.) 
als hedi mit FJ. durchfiihrt, sondern aufSerdem Aylripar zu hylrida und 
skyldbreta zu skjaldbreta indert. 

Bei der Interpretation dieses Helmings haben alle ein leicht verstand- 
liches Wort, namlich Aylridar, das Subjekt des Satzes, mifiverstanden. 
Eilif bildet, wie wir mehrfach gesehen haben, gern Kenninge aus der 
Situation heraus, und /ylridar ist ein besonders gutes Beispiel dafiir. 

hylr ist “Flu®untiefe.” Aylridi ist ‘der tiber die Untiefe Reitende,” 
vgl. vdgs blakkridi “Seekrieger,’’ Vell. 28. Also werden Thor und Thialfi 
hylridar genannt, weil sie in der Tat durch den Fluf ‘“‘reiten.” In Str. 9 
berichtet unser Dichter, da Thijalfi sich von Thor durch den Fluf 
tragen lie3—Thor als Pferd und Thjalfi als Reiter kimpfen sich durch 
den Flu&. Wir haben einen guten neuen Beleg fiir skaldischen Humor. 

Die hrjédendr fjoru pjédar “Vertreiber des Strandvolks” sind wiederum 
Thor und Thjalfi, und der Ausdruck steht appositionell zum Subjekt. 
In fjeru }j6d mag eine allgemeine Riesenkenning stecken, aber der Aus- 
druck ist wahrscheinlich wieder ad hoc gebildet. Der Sinn der beiden 
Helminge 11ab ist: Thor und Thjalfi begannen sich gegen die am Ufer 
befindlichen Riesen zu wehren (11a), bevor sie, die Vertreiber des Ufer- 
volkes, den Kampf gegen die Riesen erhoben.” Es sind also zwei Phasen 
des Kampfes gemeint, die am besten so zu verstehen sind, daf$ Thor 
zuerst die am Ufer stehenden Riesen vertrieb und spiter den entschei- 
denden Kampf (gegen Geirréd) aufnahm. Deshalb sind Thor und Thjalfi 
in 11b “‘Vertreiber des Ufervolks’”’ genannt—sie verdienen den Namen 
auf Grund von ila. Welcher Kampf in 11b gemeint ist, bleibt zunichst 
zweifelhaft. 
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Die Zeilen 1-2 und 4 sind damit geklart: 


4dr hylridar hedi 
hrj6Sendr fjqru pjéSar 


skAlleik HeSdins reikar. 
Der dritte Vers kann nur das Objekt des Kampfes enthalten, also eine 


Riesenkenning: 
vid skyld-Breta skytju 


Svb. Egilsson’s Deutung skytja f. “‘Schiesserin” ist linguistisch unan- 
zweifelbar, aber sie verhilft zu keiner Deutung der Stelle. Ich halte einen 
Schreibfehler fiir wahrscheinlicher. Setzen wir fiir skytju die Form skita 
ein, den Gen.sing. oder pl. von skiti ‘‘Felsenhéhle,”’ so ergibt sich ein ein- 
wandfreier Text. Denn skyld-Bretar skiuta sind “‘die verwandten Briten 
der Felsenhéhle(n),”’ ‘“‘das Felsenvolk,” die Riesen. 

Ich schlage vor: 

Adr hylridar hedi 

hrj6dendr fjoru pjédar 
vid skyld-Breta skita 
skalleik Hedins reikar. 


“Bevor die durch die Tiefe Reitenden, die Vertreiber des Ufervolks 
Helmspiel (Kampf) erhoben gegen das Britenvolk der Felsenhéhle 
(Riesen).”’ 
Str. 12 a. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,150): 


Dreif med drottar kneyfi 
dolg svipioSar kolgu 
sotti ferp aflotta 

fles drot i vo*nesia 


a) iug W, i ue T. 


FJ.s Text in Sk.B 1,142 (vgl. 1900, S. 391 f.): Dolgferd kolgu-Svipjédar 
dreif fyr kneyfi nesja dréttar ; flesdr6tt sétti 4 flétta i v¢ ‘‘Det kolde Sverrigs 
fjendeskare flygtede for jetternes undertrykker; i faren greb de flugten.” 

Notwendig ist die Korrektur von med zu fyr. 

Die Deutung FJ.s scheitert an der Kenning dolgferd kolgu-Svipdjdar. 
Die Verteilung der Glieder innerhalb des Helmings ist sehr verwickelt, 
und der Sinn der Umschreibung schlecht: kolgu Svibj6d soll (Lex. Poet. 
341b) ‘“Schweden der Kilte,’”’ Riesenland sein. 

Kock §458 schligt “tills vidare’” eine neue Deutung vor: er liest 
dolg-Svipjédar kolgu ‘det fientliga landets bélja”; deren drétt seien die 
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Riesen. Aber die “‘Schar der Woge des feindlichen Landes” ist eine ganz 
unklare Kenning. 
In Studien S. 210 gab ich eine abweichende Deutung: 


Dreif fyr dréttar kneyfi 
dolg- Svipj68ar -kolgu 
—sétti ferd 4 flétta— 
flesdr6tt—i v6 nesja. 


Die Riesen werden dreifach umschrieben: 1. fles-drétt ‘‘Klippenschar.”’ 
2. dolg-kolgu Svibj6dar drétt “die Schar des Landes der feindlichen Woge.” 
Das Land der feindlichen Woge ist das Land, dessen Fluf% Thor und 
Thjalfi zu durchwaten haben—eine ad hoc gebildete Kenning. 3. nesja 
ferd “Bergschar.” 

Der von mir angenommene Tmesis-typus dolg- Svipiédar- kolgu stoLt 
auf keinerlei Schwierigkeiten. Vgl. zur Str. 7a, Vell. 27 u.a. 

Die syntaktische Verbindung von # v¢ im vierten Vers ist nicht biindig 
zu erweisen. Der Ausdruck steht dé xowov, kann ebensogut zu sétti 4 
flétia wie zu dreif flesdrétt gehéren. Beim Vortrag der Strophe fiallt diese 
kleine Schwierigkeit véllig weg, da der Gesamtsinn klar ist. 

Uebertragung: “Vor dem Unterdriicker der Schar des Landes der 
feindlichen Woge fliichtete die Klippenschar. Auf die Flucht begab sich 
das Bergvolk in der Gefahr.”’ 


Str. 12 b. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,150) 


pa er fvnristis* fasta 
flodrifs danir stopv 
knattu iolnis ettir 
vt ves firir lvta 


a) ristil W. b) falla T. 


Diese Halbstrophe ist einer der bemerkenswertesten Belege fiir einen 
scheinbar gut iiberlieferten und in jedem Wort verstindlichen Text, der 
eine Gesamtinterpretation nicht gestattet. Jedenfalls ist eine befriedi- 
gende Deutung bisher nicht gefunden worden. 

FJ., Sk.B 1,142, gibt folgende Prosaauflésung: bés Jélnis ettir st6du 
fasta, kngttu flddrifs utvés Danir lita fyrir “funristis” “da Odins etling 
stod urokkelig, matte jatterne bukke under.” Das Wort funristis, gewiss 
ein Gen. von fun-hristir ““Feuer-schleuderer’’ (Lex. Poet. 158a), wird von 
FJ. aus dem Zusammenhang gelassen. 

Kock §459 sagt kategorisch: “‘Skalden diktade féljande” und bietet 
folgenden Text mit Uebersetzung: 





ce hlatte 
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p4s funhristis fasta Nar bebyggarne av fijillen 
fiétrifs Danir st6du, métte jungeldssiungarns flamma, 
kn6ttu Jélnis ettir fingo birjakungens skaror 

atvés fyrir lata. infor honom jiva tappt! 


Kock fasst das Vb. standa in der Bedeutung “‘standhalten, treffen” 
(mit Acc.). In funhristir sieht er eine Thorkenning und in fasta den Acc. 
von fasti “Blitz.” Im zweiten Teil des Helmings wiirde die Kenning 
utvés Jélnis ettir ““Volk des Odin des draufen liegenden Heiligtums,” 
Riesen, erscheinen. 

Kock’s Resultat sieht einfach genug aus, kann aber wegen seiner 
Auffassung der ersten Zeile nicht angenommen werden. Die nomina 
funi und fasti haben die Bedeutung “Feuer’’ und sind synonym. Nichts 
spricht dafiir, da® das letztere hier mit “Blitz” zu iibersetzen sei, und 
wir haben keinen Grund zur Annahme, dass Thor in unserem Mythus 
die Riesen mit dem Blitz bekimpft haben soll. 

Weder FJ.s noch Kock’s Deutungen sind annehmbar, doch weif} ich 
keinen Weg aus den Schwierigkeiten. Am normalsten wiirde mir die 
folgende Prosaauflésung erscheinen: pds flédrifs funhristis Danir st6du 
fasta, knéttu titvés Jélnis ettir fyrir lita ‘“‘wihrend Thor und Thijalfi den 
Boden behaupteten, zogen die Riesen den kiirzeren.” Der zweite Teil ist 
leicht erklarbar, doch bleibt die Kenning im ersten Teil dunkel. Wenn 
Thor und Thjalfi mit flédrifs funhristis Danir bezeichnet sein sollten, 
wiirde man in flédrifs fun- eine Speerkenning und in flédrifs fun-hristir 
eine Odin-kenning vermuten. Die Riesen werden im zweiten Teil ‘‘das 
Volk des Odin...” genannt, und der erste Teil wiirde die parallele 
Bezeichnung fiir Thor und Thjalfi “die Dinen des Odin” aufweisen. Dem 
Ganzen scheint eine humoristische Absicht unterzuliegen, doch brauche 
wir zur Klarung eine Deutung von flédrifs fun-. 

IL. (S. 102) nimmt die Halbstrophe véllig aus dem Zusammenhang 
und erzielt kein bindsndes Ergebnis. 


Str. 13 a. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,150): 


Peirs iprottar hersa* 
porn rans hvgvm bornir 
hlymr varp hellir> kvmra 
hrinbalkar® fram gingv4 


a) bersa W. b) hellis W. c) hrim- T. d) gengv W. 


Eine Einigung im Hinblick auf die Interpretation besteht nicht. 
FJ. gelangte 1900, S. 392 f. (vgl. Sk.B 1,142) zu folgender Auflésung: 
pars hersar, bornir préttar hugum, gingu framm 1 bornrann, vard hlymr 
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hellis hringbalkar Kumra. Frei iibertragen: “Als die mutigen Helden in 
das Haus des Riesen traten, entstand Lirm unter den Bewohnern des 
Hauses.”’ Also: 
Pars { préttar hersar 
pornrann hugum bornir, 
hlymr vard hellis Kumra 
hringbalkar, framm gingu. 


Auffallig ist, daB bei solcher Deutung der Hauptsatz vom Nebensatz 
umschlofen wire. Die angenommenen Kenninge sind unverdichtig, aber 
die Wortstellung—mit Trennung der Prip. # vom zugehérigen Jornrann 
—nicht befriedigend. Dass hrinbalkar oder hrimbalkar der Hss. fiir 
hringbalkar steht, scheint zweifelsfrei. Weitere Aenderungen FJ_s sind: 
1) pars fiir beirs (so schon Thorlacius 1801), 2) hersar fiir hersa, bersa, 3) 
-rann fiir -rans. Ohne Korrektur lift sich der iiberlieferte Text nicht 
iibertragen. 

Kock §460 bietet einen stark abweichenden Text: 


Pars f préttar-hersa 
Pornranns hugumbornir 
—hlymr var hellis Kumra 
hringbalkar—fram gingu. 


In §2514 legt Kock im Anschlu8 an §2369 fest, daf8 UmschlieBung 
eines Hauptsatzes durch Nebensatz nirgends belegt sei, und faft de- 
mentsprechend den eingeschobenen Satz als Parenthese auf. An den 
Nebensatz pars ... fram gingu schliesse sich syntaktisch der folgende 
Helming an. 

Das Subjekt des Nebensatzes ist nach Kock subst. adj. hugumbornir 
(vgl. ok gangsvanir gingu, 4a). Diese Annahme hat zu einer Polemik mit 
Hans Kuhn gefiihrt (PBB. 60, 135 ff, und NN. §2902E), auf die wir 
nicht einzugehen brauchen. Vom Pridikat fram gingu macht Kock i 
pornranns préttar-hersa abhingig (“jingo fram bland jaittebonings starke 
hiarsar’’), und dies ist—wie Kock selbst in §2514E einzusehen scheint— 
der schwache Punkt seiner Deutung. Denn eine Verbindung von ganga 
fram i mit Acc. der Person (lat. in Helvetios) ist weder belegt noch wahr- 
scheinlich; ags. 34” om dryhtbearn, as. faran on man (§2514E) stiitzen 
keineswegs. 

Auch Kock, der nur die Aenderung des Thorlacius peirs zu pars mit 
FJ. annimmt, zeigt, da der Helming unter genauer Beriicksichtigung 
der Hss. nicht interpretierbar ist. Seine Deutung hitte er, wie mir scheint, 
durch Uebernahme der Wormianus Variante bersa verbessern kénnen: 
Dornranns préttar-bersar ‘‘Kraftbaren des Riesenhauses”’ wire eine tadel- 
lose Kenning; vgl. Meissner S. 258f. 
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Zu einer wiederum abweichenden Deutung gelangt I. Lindquist, S. 
98f. Sie hat den Beifall W. Mohr’s, Kenningstudien S. 8, gefunden. Wir 
geben den Text in eigener auferer Anordnung wieder: 


Par’s { Préttar hersa 
Porns rann hugum bornir, 
hlymr var® hellis kumra, 
hringbalkar framm gingu. 


Im Hinblick auf die Syntax schlieBSt sich IL. an FJ. an: Hauptsatz von 
Nebensatz umschlofen. Das Neue seiner Interpretation beruht auf ab- 
weichender Auffassung von hringbalkar. 

Dieses Kompositum war von FJ. in den eingeschalteten Satz gezogen 
worden. Der Genannte duferte sich 1900, S. 393 dariiber: ‘‘balkr betyder 
en Veg eller en sammenhengende Masse; hringbalkar hellis betyder, efter 
min Opfattelse, den sammenhengende Klippe-eller F j2ldmasse, som Bjerg- 
hulen er omgivet af, hvori den findes.” 

Kock sagt §2514B: “Bolkr brukar betyda ‘avbalkning,’ ‘avdelning,’ 
rum’... ”; ib. C: “hlymr vard hellis kumra hringbalkar ‘buller blev i 
halans kymrers ringjemak (runda rum).’” 

IL. dagegen sieht in hringbalkar eine Kriegerkenning und das Subjekt 
des Nebensatzes; Augum bornir wiirde sich attributiv anschliefen. 
“Schwert(ring)-balken” wire eine Parallele zu hringpollr, hringvidr. 
Doch la®Bt sich eine parailele Bedeutung von bglkr in der altnordischen 
Poesie nicht nachweisen, und die Ausfiihrungen Meissners iiber die Mann- 
kenninge, deren Grundwérter durch Baumnamen, Worter wie stafr etc. 
gebildet sind, machen IL.s Annahme unwahrscheinlich. Wir miifen 
hinzufiigen, da belkr bei den Skalden als u-Stamm erscheint und daher 
der Plural nicht hringbalkar, sondern hringbelkir lauten wiirde. 

IL. konstruiert: par’s hringbalkar ...gingu framm i Porns hersa 
préttar rann, d.h. “‘die Krieger gingen in das Haus des Odin der Hersen 
des Riesen.”’ ‘“‘Hersen des Riesen’”’ waren “Riesen,”’ und ihr Odin der 
Riesenkénig. Ich glaube nicht an die Méglichkeit einer solchen Kenning. 
Wenn Riesenkenninge mit einem Gétternamen als Grundwort (Beleg: 
dleggjar Yggr, Arnérr 3, 11) oder mit einem allgemeinen Gétterbegriff 
wie god gebildet werden, so findet sich in der Bestimmung stets ein Wort 
fiir “Berg, Gestein”’ usw. 

Die drei erwihnten Deutungen des Helmings sind simtlich unbefrie- 
digend. 

Was das Syntaktische betrifft, so ist Kock’s Vorschlag, 13a mit 13b 
zu verkoppeln, aus logischen Griinden nicht empfehlenswert. Méglich 
ist es dagegen, in dem bisher als Nebensatz aufgefafiten Gefiige einen 
unabhangigen Satz herzustellen, wenn man das iiberlieferte peirs nicht 
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zu pars, sondern einfacher zu peir indert. Das Pronomen verbindet sich 
zwanglos mit hugumbornir, gleichgiiltig ob es sich um das Subjekt oder 
um ein Attribut zu einem noch zu bestimmenden Subjekt handelt. Auf 
dieser Grundlage ergibt sich das folgende Gerippe: 


Deir . Smear 
SBM a . hugum bornir 
(hlymr vard hellis Kumra 
hringbalkar) framm gingu. 


Zur Erreichung einer volstindigen Uebertragung ergeben sich die 
folgenden Méglichkeiten: 

1. Man sucht in hersa, bersa der Hss. einen Fehler fiir hersar, bersar 
(FJ.) und sieht darin das Subjekt. Auf solcher Grundlage scheinen nur 
folgende Konstruktionen méglich: 

a. Deir hersar, bornir préttar hugum, gingu framm ¢ bornrann Dies ist 
FJ.s Grundgedanke, doch wegen der Trennung von #-bornrann unglaub- 
haft. 

b. Deir hersar, t préttar hugum bornir, gingu framm pornrann Nicht 
glaubhaft wegen der Verwendung der Priip. 4, wegen der Trennung von 
préttar und hugum und wegen der Konstruktion ganga framm pornrann. 

2. Man laBt hersa, bersa der Hss. unverandert (Kock, IL.) und laft 
auch den Gen. pornmranns stehen (Kock). Dies wire die beste Lisung, 
wenn nur die Gesamtdeutung befriedigen wiirde. Kock’s Uebertragung 
leidet nur an einer Schwiche, der Prip. fin Verbindung mit ganga framm 
und Acc. der Person. Aendern wir # in vid, so erreichen wir einen glatten 
Text. Ein urspriingliches vip préttar kann sehr wohl falsch abgeschrieben 
worden sein. 

Ich schlage vor: 

peir vid préttar-bersa 
pornranns hugumbornir 
(hlymr var6 hellis Kumra 
hringbalkar) framm gingu. 

Prosa: Deir hugumbornir gingu framm vid pornranns préttar-bersa; 
vard hlymr hellis hringbalkar Kumra “Die Helden schritten vorwirts 
gegen die Kraftbiren des Riesenhauses (die Riesen); Lirm entstand 
unter den Kymren der Felsenhéhle (den Riesen).” 


Str. 13 b. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,150): 
listi ferdr* i fasta 
fridsein> var p* hreini 
gnipv hlodr# agreypan 
gran hott res qvanar 
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a) fedr W,T. b) -sem T. c) bar W,T. d) hiddr T, hie@dr W. 


Der Text ist unordentlich iiberliefert, wie res in der vierten Zeile zeigt. 
Alle Interpreten setzen dafiir risa ein. Ferner mu hreini Fehler fiir 
hreina sein. 

FJ.s Erklirung, 1900, S. 392 ff., lautet: gnfpu Lista hreina higdr vas 
ferdr 4 greypan fasta 4 hott risa kvdnar; par vas grén fridsein “Men Tor 
blev bragt i en farlig knibe ovenover jettekvindens hette (hoved); det 
var en fjendtligt fredsbrud” (vgl. Sk.B 1,142). Der wiederhergestellte 
Text ist: 

Lista vas foerdr i fasta 
(fridsein vas par) hreina 
gnipu hlodr 4 greypan 
(gr6n) hott risa kvanar. 


Der Satzbau ist von FJ. unnétig verwickelt worden. Wie Kock §461 
(vgl. §2309) bemerkt, gehért grdén- natiirlich als erstes Kompositions- 
glied zu hott. In Studien S. 95 gab ich den Helming als einen Beleg fiir 
einfachen Satzeinschub vom Typus a(b)a. 

FJ. und Kock sehen sich genétigt, nicht weniger als viermal in die 
handschriftliche Ueberlieferung einzugreifen. Abgesehen von den not- 
wendig erscheinenden Aenderungen res>risa und hreini>hreina, wird 
die Kopula vas in den ersten Vers geschoben, obgleich dieser metrisch 
korrekt ist, und Jisti zu lista geindert. 

Die Kenninge in der Jénsson-Kock Deutung lauten: 

1. Lista gnipu hreina higdr “der Téter der Rentiere von Bergzinnen- 
Lister,” Thor. ‘‘Bergzinnen-Lister” ist ‘“Bergland’’; ““Rentiere des Berg- 
lands” sind ‘‘Riesen.” Das Ganze bietet keinen Grund zu Bedenken, doch 
laisst sich eine klare Riesenkenning auch ohne Lista gewinnen (gnipu 
hreina higdr), und da das Wort auf Handschriftenanderung beruht, ist 
Vorsicht angebracht. 

2. fridsein n. “‘Friedensverzégerung,” Kampf; zu sein ‘‘Verzégerung, 
Langsamkeit,” vgl. Lex. Poet. 487a. 

3. greypr granhetir risa kvdnar “gefahrlicher hinterhaltiger Hut des 
Riesenweibes,”’ eine humoristische Kenning fiir den Stuhl, in den sich 
Thor setzt und unter dem sich die Riesin befindet. Das Element grén- 
gehort zu grdr “underfundig,” s. Lex. Poet. 200a. 

Schwierigkeiten macht die genaue Deutung von ferdr f fasta. Svb. 
Egilsson, Lex. Poet. 159a, erklirte fasti m. als “locus angustus, angustiae, 
incita”; ferdr ¢ fasta “in locum angustum, unde exitus non datur, re- 
dactus.”’ FJ. schlieSt sich in 1900, S. 393, an und bemerkt S. 394: “‘fasti 
maa, som sagt, betyde Knibe, egl. ‘Fasthed,’ ‘Urokkelighed,’ ‘Stilling, 
hvor man ikke kan bevege sig.’ Digteren sigter her aabenbart til Tors 
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Sidden i Stolen, der Igftedes op til Taget. . . . ” An dieser Deutung wiirde 
ich festhalten, obwoh! Kock §461 den Vorschlag macht, # fasta entsprech- 
end f prd, ¢ @di aufzufaBen. Zu voller Sicherheit ist nicht zu gelangen. 
IL.s Vorschlag S. 98 f. fiihrt nicht weiter. 

Ueberzeugt bin ich, daf wenigstens ein Teil unseres Helmings besser 
erklirt werden kann als bisher geschehen. Mir scheint, da® fridsein 
(Hss.) miSverstanden worden ist und daf§ dadurch der Zwang entstand, 
ein vas in die erste Zeile einzuschieben, obgleich die Wiederholung der 
Kopula in Vers 1 und 2 nicht gerade reizvoll ist. Ich fafe fridsein nicht 
als ein (verdichtiges) Abstraktum “‘Friedensverzégerung”’ auf, sondern 
als Adj. fridseinn ‘‘friedens-langsam,”’ “dem Frieden abgeneigt.”’ Es 
steht attributiv zu Aledr. Der Helming erhalt folgendes Aussehen: 


Lista foerdr f fasta 
fridseinn vas bar hreina’ 
gnipu hlodr 4 greypan 
granhott risa kvAnar. 


‘Der dem Frieden abgeneigte Téter der Rentiere des Berglands (der 
Riesen) wurde da in eine Klemme gebracht: auf den gefihrlichen, hinter- 
hiltigen Hut des Riesenweibes (Stuhl, unter dem die Riesin saf).”’ 

Zu Lista (Hss. listi) sei bemerkt: da die Riesenkenning iiberladen ist, 
lige die Vermutung nah, in /isti einen Dat. sg. zu list ‘‘Fertigkeit, Kun- 
stiick” zu vermuten. (Vgl. Noreen, Altisl. Gramm., 4. Aufl., §391, 3). 
D.h. “durch einen Kunstgriff, auf kunstfertige Weise.” Da jedoch ein 
solcher Dat. sonst unbelegt zu sein scheint, wire Aenderung zu listum 
zu tiberlegen. Die Riesenkenning wire dann einfach gntpu hreinar “‘Berg- 
land-rentiere.” 

Str. 14a 

Text nach R (Sk.A 1,150): 

Oc hamloga himni 
hallfylvingar vallar 
tropuz ber vp tropi 
tvngls brasolar prvngv 


a) v6 W,T. b) solir W,T. 


Der Helming ist sehr schwer verstiandlich, und ich glaube nicht, daf 
eine befriedigende Interpretation ohne starke Textinderung zu erreichen 
ist. 

FJ., Sk.B 1,142, lést auf: Ok prungu bratungls loga himni vid trédi 
hallvallar salar; ber trédusk hém fylvingum ‘‘Og de [Tor og Tjalfe] stddte 
hovederne op imod bjerghulens tag; [til gengeld] blev de [jettekvinderne] 
stangede med sverdene.”’ Der Sinn ist nicht gut, und die Behandlung der 
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Ueberlieferung zu frei. FJ. fiihrt nur eine Aenderung durch (solar zu 
salar), aber fiihrt in den Helming eine regellose Wortstellung und zwei 
Beispiele von Tmesis ein. 

Kock §462 schlagt vor: 


. 


Ok hém loga himni 
hallfylvingum vallar 
—trédusk par vid trédi 
tungl brasélar—prungu. 


Der Sinn des umschliefienden Satzes sei: ‘‘de priissade ligans (den 
pa golvet brinnande eldens) héga himmel (dvs. taket) med slittens 
hillande bruningar (dvs. med vandringsstaven, §348).” In $348 suchte 
Kock zu erhellen, daf von Farbenwurzeln abgeleitete Nomina wie 
fylvingr, hvitingr mit den verschiedensten Bedeutungen auftreten. Fiir 
das erstere Wort erscheinen Bedeutungen wie Schwert, Schiff, Stab, 
Nuss. 

Im eingeschlossenen Satz sieht Kock die Kenning brésélar tungl ‘“Him- 
melskérper der Brauensonne,”’ Képfe. 

Im Hinblick auf die Hss. indert Kock 1. ber zu par, 2. tungls zu tungl. 
Seine Kenninge sind: 

1. loga hér himinn “Dach,”’ 2. vallar hallfylvingar “‘Stécke,” 3. brdsélar 
tungl “Képfe.” 

Kenning 1 ist einwandfrei. Wenn das Haus “Herdfeuerschiff,” “Herd- 
kiel” bezeichnet werden kann (s. Meissner 430), so lieSe sich eine Dach- 
kenning ‘‘hoher Himmel des Feuers’”’ wohl annehmen. Schwierig ist 
Kenning 2. Das Nomen fy/vingr erscheint unter den sverda heiti in Pulur 
IV 17 (Hs. 748: fillingr) und u.a. in vdgfylvingr “Schiff,” in welcher Ver- 
bindung es die Bedeutung ‘“‘Baum, Stock’”’ haben muf. Vgl. die Belege 
bei Meissner 221 f. Zwar ist die Strophe des Thorbjérn skakkaskald, in 
der végfylvingr auftritt (Sk. A 1,534), nicht klar, aber an der Endbedeu- 
tung kann kaum gezweifelt werden. Da die genaue Bedeutung von 
fylvingr jedoch nicht bekannt ist, kénnen wir nicht prinzipiell ausmachen, 
ob es ein Bestimmungswort verlangen wiirde, um die Wanderstibe Thors 
und Thjalfi’s zu bezeichnen. FJ. setzt das Wort absolut mit der Ueber- 
tragung ‘‘Schwert’’ an, wogegen Kock es als Grundwort einer Kenning 
benutzt. 

Kocks Kenning 3 ist nicht méglich. Wir kennen zahlreiche Kenninge 
fiir “Kopf” (s. Meissner 126 ff.), doch keine darunter, in der ¢ungl oder 
ein Synonym davon als Grundwort erscheint. Wohl aber ist tung! und 
Synonyma als Grundwort in Kenningen fiir ‘‘Auge” gebriauchlich. Da 
brasolar, brasolir der Hss. bereits eine Kenning fiir ““Auge’”’ enthalten, 
scheint eine Verbindung mit tumgl kaum méglich. Andern wir dagegen 
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Sidden i Stolen, der I¢ftedes op til Taget. . . . ” An dieser Deutung wiirde 
ich festhalten, obwohl Kock §461 den Vorschlag macht, f fasta entsprech- 
end i prd, ¢ @di aufzufafen. Zu voller Sicherheit ist nicht zu gelangen. 
IL.s Vorschlag S. 98 f. fiihrt nicht weiter. 

Ueberzeugt bin ich, daf wenigstens ein Teil unseres Helmings besser 
erklirt werden kann als bisher geschehen. Mir scheint, da fridsein 
(Hss.) miSverstanden worden ist und daf dadurch der Zwang entstand, 
ein vas in die erste Zeile einzuschieben, obgleich die Wiederholung der 
Kopula in Vers 1 und 2 nicht gerade reizvoll ist. Ich fafe fridsein nicht 
als ein (verdichtiges) Abstraktum ‘‘Friedensverzégerung” auf, sondern 
als Adj. fridseinn ‘‘friedens-langsam,” ‘“‘dem Frieden abgeneigt.” Es 
steht attributiv zu ledr. Der Helming erhialt folgendes Aussehen: 


Lista foerdr i fasta 
fridseinn vas bar hreina 
gnipu hledr 4 greypan 
granhgtt risa kv4nar. 


‘Der dem Frieden abgeneigte Téter der Rentiere des Berglands (der 
Riesen) wurde da in eine Klemme gebracht: auf den gefihrlichen, hinter- 
hiltigen Hut des Riesenweibes (Stuhl, unter dem die Riesin saf).”’ 

Zu Lista (Hss. listi) sei bemerkt: da die Riesenkenning iiberladen ist, 
lige die Vermutung nah, in /Jisti einen Dat. sg. zu list ‘‘Fertigkeit, Kun- 
stiick” zu vermuten. (Vgl. Noreen, Altisl. Gramm., 4. Aufl., §391, 3). 
D.h. “durch einen Kunstgriff, auf kunstfertige Weise.’’ Da jedoch ein 
solcher Dat. sonst unbelegt zu sein scheint, wire Aenderung zu listum 
zu tiberlegen. Die Riesenkenning wire dann einfach gnipu hreinar ‘‘Berg- 
land-rentiere.” 


Str. l4a 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,150): 


Oc hamloga himni 
hallfylvingar vallar 
tropuz per vp tropi 
tvngls brasolar brvngv 


a) vid W,T. b) solir W,T. 


Der Helming ist sehr schwer verstindlich, und ich glaube nicht, dai 
eine befriedigende Interpretation ohne starke Textinderung zu erreichen 
ist. 

FJ., Sk.B 1,142, lést auf: Ok prungu brdétungls loga himni vid tr60i 
hallvallar salar; bar trédusk hom fylvingum ‘‘Og de [Tor og Tjalfe] stddte 
hovederne op imod bjerghulens tag; [til gengzld] blev de [jattekvinderne] 
stangede med sverdene.”’ Der Sinn ist nicht gut, und die Behandlung der 
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Ueberlieferung zu frei. FJ. fiihrt nur eine Aenderung durch (solar zu 
salar), aber fiihrt in den Helming eine regellose Wortstellung und zwei 
Beispiele von Tmesis ein. 

Kock §462 schlagt vor: 


Ok h6m loga himni 
hallfylvingum vallar 
—trédusk par vid trédi 
tungl br4sélar—prungu. 


Der Sinn des umschliefienden Satzes sei: ‘de priissade lagans (den 
pa golvet brinnande eldens) héga himmel (dvs. taket) med slittens 
hillande bruningar (dvs. med vandringsstaven, §348).’’ In §348 suchte 
Kock zu erhellen, da® von Farbenwurzeln abgeleitete Nomina wie 
fylvingr, hvitingr mit den verschiedensten Bedeutungen auftreten. Fiir 
das erstere Wort erscheinen Bedeutungen wie Schwert, Schiff, Stab, 
Nuss. 

Im eingeschlossenen Satz sieht Kock die Kenning brésélar tungl ‘“Him- 
melskérper der Brauensonne,” Képfe. 

Im Hinblick auf die Hss. andert Kock 1. ber zu par, 2. tungls zu tungl. 
Seine Kenninge sind: 

1. loga hér himinn “Dach,” 2. vallar hallfylvingar “Sticke,” 3. brdsélar 
tungl “Képfe.” 

Kenning 1 ist einwandfrei. Wenn das Haus “‘Herdfeuerschiff,” ““Herd- 
kiel”’ bezeichnet werden kann (s. Meissner 430), so lieBe sich eine Dach- 
kenning ‘“‘hoher Himmel des Feuers” wohl annehmen. Schwierig ist 
Kenning 2. Das Nomen fylvingr erscheint unter den sverda heiti in Pulur 
IV 17 (Hs. 748: fillingr) und u.a. in vdgfylvingr “Schiff,” in welcher Ver- 
bindung es die Bedeutung “Baum, Stock” haben muf. Vgl. die Belege 
bei Meissner 221 f. Zwar ist die Strophe des Thorbjérn skakkaskAld, in 
der végfylvingr auftritt (Sk. A 1,534), nicht klar, aber an der Endbedeu- 
tung kann kaum gezweifelt werden. Da die genaue Bedeutung von 
fylvingr jedoch nicht bekannt ist, kénnen wir nicht prinzipiell ausmachen, 
ob es ein Bestimmungswort verlangen wiirde, um die Wanderstiabe Thors 
und Thjalfi’s zu bezeichnen. FJ. setzt das Wort absolut mit der Ueber- 
tragung “Schwert” an, wogegen Kock es als Grundwort einer Kenning 
benutzt. 

Kocks Kenning 3 ist nicht méglich. Wir kennen zahlreiche Kenninge 
fiir “Kopf” (s. Meissner 126 ff.), doch keine darunter, in der éungl oder 
ein Synonym davon als Grundwort erscheint. Wohl aber ist tungl und 
Synonyma als Grundwort in Kenningen fiir ‘‘Auge”’ gebrauchlich. Da 
brasolar, brasolir der Hss. bereits eine Kenning fiir “Auge” enthalten, 
scheint eine Verbindung mit tungl kaum méglich. Andern wir dagegen 
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brasolar zu brdsalar, so steht ein neuer Weg offen: brdsalr wire eine be- 
friedigende Kenning fiir “Kopf” (s. Meissner 128) und brdsalar tung! 
“des Brauensaals Sonne” wire eine Kenning fiir “Auge.” Weiterhin 
lieBe sich brdsalar tungls logi ‘Feuer der Brauensaalsonne’’ wiederum als 
“Auge,” ‘“‘scharfes Auge” oder “Blick” fafien. ““Des Auges Himmel” 
schlieBlich kénnte den ‘“‘Hut” oder Stuhl bezeichnen, der im vorausge- 
henden Helming erwa&hnt war. Ich bin mir der Unsicherheit dieser Er- 
klarung voll bewuBt, glaube aber, da sie mehr dem iiblichen Skaldenge- 
brauch entspricht als Kock’s Vorschlag. Die Halbstrophe wiirde fol- 
gendes Aussehen haben: 

Ok hém loga himni 

hallfylvingum vallar 

(tr6dusk per vid trédi) 

tungls brasalar prungu. 


“Und sie preSten den hohen Himmel des Feuers der Brauensaalsonne 
(den Hut, den Stuhl) mit den Staben hinab; sie (die Riesinnen) wurden 
unter dem Dach niedergetreten.”’ Die einzige Handschriftenanderung ist 
salar statt solar. 
Eine zweite Méglichkeit mu& erwahnt werden: 

Ok h6m loga himni 

hallfylvingum vallar 

(tré6Susk par vid tr6di 

tungls brasalir) brungu 


Der umschliessende Satz entspricht hier Kocks Vorschlag: “Und sie 
pressten das Dach mit den Staben.” Im eingeschlossenen Satz ist -salir 
Aenderung von solir in W.T, solar in R. Das Subjekt des Satzes, tungls 
brdsalir, liesse sich als brdtungls salir “Sile der Brauensonne,” “Képfe” 
verstehen. Der Sinn des Satzes ist: “‘(Ihre) Képfe wurden dort unter dem 
Dach niedergetreten (niedergepreBt).’’ Diese beiden Vorschlage sind nur 
versuchsweise gegeben. 

Str. 14 b. 
i Text nach R (Sk.A 1,150): 
hvf* stiori brazt hvorv 
hreGs vafreypa® tveGia 
hlatr ellipa hellis 
hornfornan’ kiol sporna? 


a) hof, W,T. b) vareuda T. c) hond- W. d) sprundi W,T. 


Der Sinn des Helmings ist klar: Thor brach beiden Riesinnen das 
Riickgrat. Schwierigkeiten macht die Erklarung der Thorkenning. 
FJ. gelangt Sk.B 1,142 zu folgender Auflésung: hreggs vafreida hiif- 
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stjéri braut hvgru treggia hellis sprundi hundfornan kjgl hldtr-Ellida. Die 
vierte Zeile ist mit Recht nach W hergestellt. Als Umschreibung fiir 
“Riesin” verwendet Eilif hellis sprund ‘‘Felsenhéhlenweib,” als Um- 
schreibung fiir ‘‘Riickgrat”’ die humoristische Verbindung Aldir-Ellida 
hundforn kjol “der uralte Kiel des Lach-Schiffs (der Brust).” Dieser Teil 
des Helmings ist einwandfrei gedeutet. 

Die Thorkenning lautet nach FJ.: hreggs véfreida hifstjéri. Thr liegt Hs. 
R zugrunde, wo vafreypa steht. Das Kompositum véf-reid wird von FJ. 
in Lex. Poet. 596a als “i luften farende vogn” erklart; hreggs v. “Tors 
kerre bevirkende storm og lyn (?); Areggs vdfreida hifr “‘kerrens karm’”’; 
dessen Steuerer sei Thor. Die Unsicherheit der Deutung gesteht FJ. in 
Lex. Poet. 293b s.v. hifstj6ri stirker zu. Meissner S. 254 und 426 nimmt 
sie ohne Kommentar an. 

Eine etwas abweichende Erkliérung gab FJ. in 1900, S. 395: “‘hreggs 
hufstj6ri er en Betegnelse for Tor, der ikke er ganske klar; i alle Tilfeelde 
maa hreggs huf- vere en Omskrivning for Tors Kerre. véfreida (af 
véfreid “den svingende Lynild’’) hAregg Tordenstorm, ‘Vejr,’ hvis hifr 
(egl. pars pro toto, her “Skib’) er Kerren.” Hier scheint FJ. bei der 
Erklarung von reid nicht von der Bedeutung ‘“‘Wagen,” sondern von 
“Donnerschlag”’ auszugehen. 

Die Veranlassung zu der Annahme, da der Gott hier nach seinem 
Wagen benannt sei, wird durch Haustl. 15b gegeben. Laut Hss. R und W 
witd dort Thor hégreidar hofreginn genannt (Sk.A 1,19). FJ. setzt fiir 
hof-reginn ein haf-reginn ein, das er Lex. Poet. 218b mit “‘baren, I¢ftet, 
gud” iibertriigt. Meissner S. 254 schlagt mit Verweis auf die Thorsdrapa 
statt dessen hégreidar hifreginn vor. 

Bei Annahme von FJ.s Voraussetzung miifte man m. E. unbedingt 
hreggs vafreidar hifstjéri lesen. Die Kenning in Haustlgng sieht in der 
Tat ahnlich aus, aber voll befriedigend ist FJ.s Erklarung nicht—das 
Bestimmungswort hreggs ist verdichtig. 

Kock §463 greift die von FJ. angenommene Kenning an und méchte in 
vafreyba der Hss. einen Gen. von vafr-eid “ett nis, som rér sig” (vgl. 
vafrlogi) erkennen. Seine Erklirung lautet: “‘De stormdrivna molnfor- 
mationerna te sig som rérliga birj, uddar och nas. Mellan dem seglar ett 
stolt fartyg, en Afr, fram: det ir dundergudens vagn!’’ Demnach wire 
hreggs vafr-eid ““Sturmwolke.” Trotz des verlockenden Bildes, das Kock 
entwirft, mu% man seine viel zu moderne Ausdeutung ablehnen. 

Mag sein, da® Eilif in der Tat eine Umschreibung Thors als ‘‘Steuerer 
des Sturmwagens”’ beabsichtigt hat. Die Schreiber der uns zur Verfii- 
gung stehenden Hss. haben sicherlich etwas anderes in ihrem Sinn gehabt. 
Wenn wir von vafreyba in R und W ausgehen, so wire darin am natiir- 
lichsten der Gen.pl. von véf-reydr f. zu erkennen. Wir kennen reydr als 
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Walfischbezeichnung in Pulur IV y 1 und als Fischbezeichnung in Pulur 
IV x 2. Das Wort erscheint als “‘Forelle”’ in Svglnis bedju reidr, EGils. 3. 
Das Kompositum v4f-reydr bzw. vafr-reydr ware somit “‘zuckender Fisch,” 
und hreggs vdf-reydr “‘zuckender Fisch des Kampfsturms’”’: eine Schwert- 
oder Speerkenning. Dabei steht hregg ohne Bestimmungswort fiir 
“Kampf” wie hrid in hridar gagl “Rabe.” hreggs véfreydar hifr “Planken- 
reihe der Schwerter” ist “Schild,” vgl. bord, hurd, pilja etc. als Grund- 
worter in Schildkenningen. Und hreggs véfreyda hif-stjéri ist der ‘‘Steuerer 
des Schildes,”’ also Thor, der in 9a ausdriicklich als Trager eines Schildes 
bezeichnet war. Vgl. ritar rennir, hlifsendir, undskids stefnir; auch s.v. 
stfrir, Meissner S. 303 f. 

Fiir diese Erklarung scheint die Tatsache zu sprechen, dafi auch die 
Varianten der Hss. auf gleicher Basis eine Lésung finden. Der Text in W 
hreggs vdfreyda hofstiéri bedeutet wiederum nichts anderes als ‘‘Schild- 
steuerer,” da hof als Grundwort einer Schildkenning in hergr (gunn- 
horgr) und vé (Hegna vé) Parallelen hat. Die Lesung in T vareuda ist Gen. 
pl. von vd-reydr “‘gefihrlicher Fisch,” und hreggs vd-reyda hofstjéri wie- 
derum ‘“‘Schildsteuerer.” 

Es besteht die Méglichkeit, den Helming ohne jede Verainderung nach 
W herauszugeben: 

Hofstjéri braut hvéru 
hreggs vafreyda tveggja 
hlatr-Ellida hellis 
hundfornan kjgl sprundi. 


“‘Der Lenker des Tempels der zuckenden Fische des Kampfsturms (Thor) 
brach beiden Felsenhéhlenweibern den uralten Kiel ihres Lachschiffs.” 

Ich wiederhole, daf die Thorkenning in Haustl. 15 dazu verlockt. 
auch in unserem Helming die Nennung von Thors Wagen anzunehmen. 
Ob Eilif dies beabsichtigte, steht dahin. Jedenfalls lat die Ueberlie- 
ferung in allen Hss. die Annahme nicht zu, und mir scheint, da die 
Schreiber den Text so verstanden, wie hier ausgefiihrt. 


Str. 15 ab. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,151): 


Fatipa nam fropi* 
fiardeplis kon iarpar 
morar® legs ne mvgpo 
meN ailteiti keNa 
almtogar® la2st egir? 
angr piofsegv® tongv‘ 
odnis afli soSnum 

At rvdr® iginsvora 
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a) frepi W, frédi T. b) merar W. c) -tavgar W. d) dgir T. e) -sega 
T, -sege W. f) tungo T. g) nidr W. 


Die Strophe bietet keine sonderlichen Schwierigkeiten und ist von FJ. 
nahezu richtig interpretiert worden. Der erste Helming lautet nach Sk.B 
1,142: 

Fatida nam froedi, 
fjardeplis, konr Jardar 
meerar legs né mygdu 
menn glteiti, kenna. 


D.h.: Jardar konr nam kenna fatida fredi: né mogiu fjardeplis merar 
legs menn glteiti ‘‘Jordens son viste der sin sjeldne idret—og dog holdt 
jetterene ikke op med deres drikkelag (?).’’ Die Uebertragung muf an 
zwei Stellen verbessert werden. Das Pridikat des ersten Satzes nam 
kenna bedeutet nicht “‘viste,” sondern “lernte kennen, erfuhr,” wie FJ. 
selbst in Lex. Poet. 156a, s.v. fredi anzunehmen scheint. Das in FJ.s 
Uebersetzung auftretende Fragezeichen ist unnétig, da der Sinn des 
eingeschalteten Satzes vollig klar ist: ‘‘und immer noch unterdriickten 
die Riesen nicht ihren Bierulk,” “die Riesen hérten mit ihren Scherzen 
wihrend des Gelages immer noch nicht auf.” Es handelt sich um eine 
humoristische Darstellung des Empfanges, der Thor in Geirréds Halle 
zuteilwurde. Vgl. Studien S. 54 f. 

Das Adj. fatidr fasst FJ. in der Bedeutung “selten.” Ich halte dem- 
gegeniiber Kock’s Erklirung fiir besser ($464): ¢fdr “nskelig, omtyckt, 
kir’’; fatidr “‘wenig angenehm, unliebsam.” 

Die von FJ. vorgeschlagene Kenning fjardeplis merar legs menn ‘‘Rie- 
sen’ ist einwandfrei: “‘die Manner des Lagers des Fjordapfel (Stein)- 
landes.”’ 

Kock gelangt a.a.O. zu einer unwahrscheinlichen Interpretation, da er 
den an sich einfachen Satzbau weiter vereinfachen méchte. Der pa- 
renthetische Satz lautet bei ihm 


—meerar leggs né m¥gdu 
menn glteiti— 


Eine Steinkenning Merar leggr, von Kock als ‘“‘birjet” iibersetzt, 
stande ohne Parallele da, und durch Hinzufiigung von fjardeplis zu dem 
umschliessenden Satz gewinnt Kock die unannehmbare Umschreibung 
fjardeplis f4ttdi “den avskydde i birjet,’”’ was den Riesen bezeichnen soll. 

IL. S. 100 hilft nicht weiter. 

Der zweite Helming ist von FJ., 1900, S. 396 befriedigend gedeutet 
worden: 
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Almtaugar laust cegir 
angrpjéf sega tangar 
Odins afli so}num 
Attrudr { gin Sudra. 


D.h. almtaugar egir, dttrudr Sudra, laust afli soOnum tangar sega f gin 
angrpj6f Odins. Die Wiederherstellung erscheint mir einwandfrei: sega 
ist in T iiberliefert, tamgar eine Besserung des unpassenden fongu, tungo 
der Hss., und Odins notwendige Berichtigung des iiberlieferten odnis. 
Die Uebersetzung lautet: 

“Des Bogenstrangs Feind, Verwandter des Sudri, schleuderte dem 
Sorgendieb Odins ein in der Schmiedeesse gesottenes Zangen-Fleisch- 
stiick in den Mund.” 

Zu bemerken ist, da almtaugar egir hier nicht etwa als Riesenkenning 
aufzufassen ist, sondern da der Endsinn erst durch die Kombination 
der Kriegerkenning almtaugar egir und der Apposition “‘Verwandter des 
Zwerges Sudri” erreicht wird. “‘Sorgendieb Odins” als eine Kenning fiir 
Thor ist gut verstandlich, denn Thor nimmt Odin die Sorgen durch seine 
Kampfe gegen die Riesen. 

Diese Halbstrophe ist eine der witzigsten des Gedichts. Nach Snorri 
wirft Geirréd ein gliihendes Stiick Metall nach Thor. Eilif schildert die 
Situation als ein Gelage, das von Geirréd gegeben wird. Die bei solchen 
Gelagen iiblichen Belustigungen (gl/teiti) bestehen jedoch hier in sehr 
gefahrlichen Scherzen. Thor erhilt kein Stiick Fleisch (segi) als Mahlizeit, 
sondern “ein in der Schmiede gekochtes Stiick Fleisch,” das von einer 
Zange gehalten wird—also ein Stiick gliihenden Metalls. Dieses wird 
Thor “in den Mund” geworfen, und damit ist der Vergleich Speise: 
Metall konsequent durchgefiihrt. 

Die Uebertragung der ganzen Strophe lautet: 

“Eine unliebsame Erfahrung hatte der Sohn der Erde (Thor) zu ma- 
chen: die Riesen liessen von ihrem Bierulk nicht ab. Des Bogenstrangs 
Feind, Verwandter des Sudri (Geirréd), schleuderte dem Sorgendieb 
Odins (Thor) ein in der Schmiedeesse gesottenes Zangen-Fleischstiick 
(heisses Metall) in den Mund.” 


Str. 16 


Dieser Helming ist separat iiberliefert: SnE 1,256. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,151): 


Prazngvir* gein> vid byngvm 
pangs ra28 bita tangar 
qveldruNiNa qNa® 
kvNleGs? alinmuNi*® 
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a) braungvir T, breyngvir U, brongum W. b) gair W. c) kvenna W,T, 
U. d) kunnlegs W,T,U. e) alin W. 


Sk.B 1,143: 
Pr¢ngvir gein vid pungum 
pangs raudbita tangar 
kveldrunninna kvinna 
kunnleggs alinmunni. 


D.h.: “Der Feind der Hexenweiber-verwandten éffinete den Mund sei- 
nes Unterarms (seine Hand) vor dem roten Bissen des Zangentangs.”’ 

Im vorigen Helming war ausgedriickt, dass Geirréd dem Thor statt 
eines Fleischstiickes ein Stiick gliihenden Metalls “in den Mund”’ warf. 
Konsequent heifit es jetzt, dass der Gott seinen Mund éffnete, um den 
heissen Bissen aufzufangen; aber der Mund ist nunmehr ‘des Unter- 
arms Mund,” d. h. die zum Zupacken geéffnete Hand. Die Thorkenning 
kveldrunninna kvinna kunnleggs bréngvir und die Handkenning alinmunnr 
sind einwandfrei. Nicht ganz so einleuchtend ist die Umschreibung 
tangar pangs raudbiti fiir das gliihende Metall. FJ., Lex. Poet. 635a, 
erklart tangar pang wie folgt: ‘“‘smedetangens tang, den gldédende jern- 
masse, dens rawdbiti, et enkelt stykke deraf.” A.a.O. 576a: ‘‘t-ar ang, 
‘tangstilk, som tangen griber om,’ =sfa, (glgdende) jernstang.”’ 

Kock §2251 findet die Kenning unbefriedigend und schligt statt bangs: 
povangs vor, als Gen. zu einem sonst nicht belegten Nomen von der Wurzel 
*boang- (germ. *buing-, *buang- ““Zwang etc.”). Dann sei tamgar pvangs 
raudbiti “‘tangklimmans . . . réda bit.”” Dem vermag ich nicht zu folgen. 
Mit FJ. glaube ich, daB pang hier als Synonym zu reyr, vendr, prafni 
verwendet wird. Auf das Stabihnliche des Tangs kommt es hier an, und 
so kann die nach Thor geworfene Eisenstange als “Zangentang” be- 
zeichnet werden. 

Vgl. Sn.E. I, 288: en er Pérr kom t hillina gagnvart Geirrédi, pd t6k 
Geirrédr med taung jdrnstu gléandi, ok kastar at Pér, en Pérr tok 4 méti 
med jdrngreipum.... 

Str. 17 ab. 


Ich schlieSe mich dem Text FJ.s in Sk.B 1,143 an: 


Sv4t hradskyndir handa 
hrapmunnum svalg gunnar 
lyptisylg 4 lopti 

langvinr sfu Prongvar; 

p4s orprasis eisa 

6s Hrimnis fi6 drésar 

til pramédnis Pradar 
pjést af greipar brjésti. 
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D.h.: Svdét hradskyndir gunnar, langvinr Prengvar, svalg hrapmunnum 
handa lyptisylg stu 4 lopti, pds 6s eisa fl6 pjést af greipar brjésti Hrimnis 
drésar orprasis til Pridar brémédnis “Und der hitzige Kampfbeschleuni- 
ger, alter Freund der Freyja, verschlang in der Luft den heranfliegenden 
Bissen gliihenden Eisens mit dem schnell zuschnappenden Mund seiner 
Hinde, als die zischende Glut aus der Handbrust des heftigen Begehrers 
des Hrimnir-weibes gefihrlich auf den sich nach Thrud Sehnenden 
zuflog.” 

Diese Strophe bietet einen Héhepunkt skaldischer Kunst. 

Der 1. Helming entspricht in der obengegebenen Form der Ueber- 
lieferung. Im 2. Helming stellt eisa eine Besserung fiir eisu in R, eiso in T, 
esio in W dar. Fiir 6s haben R und W as. 

Im 1. Helming wird Thor “alter Freund der Thréng”’ genannt. Daf es 
sich um Freyja handelt, scheint der in Pulur IV h 3 iiberlieferte und 
formal verdichtige Freyja-name prungra, bungra zu erweisen, den FJ. 
als Prungva liest. Erst durch Hinzufiigung dieser Apposition ist die 
Thorkenning vollstandig, da die vorher verwendete Umschreibung gun- 
nar hradskyndir nur einen Krieger im allgemeinen bezeichnen wiirde. 

Das Handinnere, mit dem der Gott das heranfliegende Stiick Eisen 
(stu lyptisylgr) auffangt, ist durch handa hrapmunnar “‘rasche Miinder 
der Hinde” umschrieben. Und die Hand des schleudernden Riesen wird 
im 2. Helming “Brust des greifenden Teils der Hand” (greipar brjést) 
genannt. 

Gegenstiicke stellen die Geirréd- und Thorumschreibungen der zweiten 
Hialfte dar: wihrend der Riese als der sehnsiichtige Liebhaber der Riesin 
(des Hrimnir-weibes) erscheint, ist der Gott “der sich nach (seiner 
Tochter) Thrud Sehnende.” 


Str. 18 a. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,151): 
Bifpiz hazll pa er hofdi 
heidreks of kom breipv 
vnd* fletbiarnar fornar” 
fotleG purnis® veGiar 


a) wndir W,T. b) fornan W,T. c) prasis W,T. 


FJ., 1900, S. 397 f, Sk.B 1,143, nimmt die Varianten fornan und 
prasis aus W und T an und konstruiert: Hell prasis bifdisk, pds of kom 
breidu hofdi heidreks und fornan veggjar fotlegg fletbjarnar ‘‘Jettens hal 
bevede, da jzttens brede hoved faldt ind under husets gamle s¢jle.”” Die 
Deutung ist sehr hypothetisch. In Lex. Poet. 236a wird heidrekr als 
‘‘jettenavn (egl. ‘fjeaidkonge’)” verzeichnet, obschon kein weiterer Beleg 
solcher Verwendung vorliegt und der Name des Kénigs Heidrekr so be- 
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kannt ist, dass die Assoziation unumginglich erscheint. Unwahrschein- 
lich ist auch die Erklarung von prasir als einem Riesennamen. In Pulur 
IV ii 4 ist Prasir als Zwergname bezeugt, vgl. auch Dolgpbrasir, Vsp. 15. 
Im iibrigen erscheint prasir als nomen agentis “der Begehrende’’ in 
erprasir der Strophe 17b und im Namen Lifbrasir. Der mythische Meg- 
prasir in Vfbr. 49 wird wahrscheinlich dazugehéren. Auf Grund dieser 
Belege gibt es nur zwei Wege der Deutung im Hinblick auf unseren 
Helming: entweder prasir ist “der Begehrende’”’ oder der Name eines 
Zwerges. Als Riesenheiti kann das Wort nicht gelten. In 1900, S. 398 
sagt FJ., sich selbst widersprechend: ‘‘dette Ord kan kun opfattes som 
et Jettenavn, uagtet det ellers ikke forekommer. Det kunde vere et 
Dvergenavn (jfr. Dolgbrasir i Vspa4); ‘Dvergens Hal’ er ogsaa ‘Sten, 
Klippe.” Nur diese letzgenannte Bedeutung kommt in Frage. 

Kock §465 zieht, ohne im iibrigen FJ. anzugreifen, prasis in den 
Nebensatz, als Attribut zur Siulenkenning. In §2253 bietet er einen 
neuen Vorschlag. Die Kenning fletbjarnar veggjar forn fotleggr sei abzu- 
lehnen, da die Verwendung von veggr aus dem Zusammenhang falle; ein 
flet-Bar kénne keine Wand haben. Das ist unbestreitbar, doch wiegt der 
Einwand nicht schwer. Zahlreiche Kenninge sind inkonsequent gebildet, 
und die Grenzen sind schwer zu bestimmen, wann solche Kenninge ab- 
gelehnt werden miissen. Kock’s eigener Vorschlag ist wenig gliicklich: 
er liest brasir und sieht in veggjar brasir eine Thorkenning und das Sub- 
jekt des Nebensatzes; veggr soll fiir viggr stehen. . . . “Det var helmingens 
stora hemlighet.” 

Die bisherigen Interpreten waren nur zu sehr dazu geneigt, dem Dich- 
ter der Thorsdrapa Verwendung sonderbarer Eigennamen zuzutrauen. 
Ich glaube gezeigt zu haben, daf es sich jedesmal um moderne Mifiver- 
stindnisse handelt und daf Eilif in Hinblick auf Namen keineswegs aus 
uns unbekannten Quellen schépft oder etwas erdichtet. 

In Heidrekr sehe ich den Kénigsnamen, und wir brauchen ein Bestim- 
mungswort, um eine Riesenkenning zu erreichen. Diese Bestimmung 
wird am natiirlichsten eine Bezeichnung fiir Stein, Berg usw. sein. 

Leicht verstandlich ist folgender Teil des Helmings: 


Bifdisk hall, pas hofdi 
Heidreks of kom breida 
und fletbjarnar fornan 
fétlegg 


In dem Rest der Halbstrophe kénnte, wie Kock will, das Subjekt des 
Nebensatzes stehen, ebensogut aber kann of kom unpersénlich ge- 
braucht sein oder das Subjekt kénnte aus dem Zusammenhang ver- 
standen sein. Fasst man Heidrekr als Grundwort einer Riesenkenning, so 
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wiirde man am Ende des Helmings das Bestimmungswort vermuten. 

Dieses ist ohne Schwierigkeit erkennbar. Prasir ist der Name eines 
Zwergs (Pulur IV ii 4), und Prasis veggr kann Kenning fiir ‘‘Fels, Felsen- 
héhle”’ sein. ““Heidrek des Felsens”’ ist “Riese,” also Geirréd. 

Beweisend fiir diese Deutung ist das Erscheinen der Variante Purnis 
in R. Ein solcher Name ist sonst nirgends belegt, wohl aber kennen wir 
Darnir aus den Pulur (IV ii 3) und Yt.2. Die im Ynglingatal geschilderte 
Volkssage ist fiir uns besonders bedeutsam: der Zwerg Dirnir foppt 
Kénig Sveigdir und lockt ihn “in den Stein.” Vgl. 


En dagskerr Dafirnis nidja 
salvorSudr Sveigdi vélti, 
pas{stein enn stérgedi 
Dusla konr ept dvergi hijép. 


Die Folgerung scheint klar, daf8 Diarnir in Yt. und der Gen. purnis in 
R eng zusammengehdéren. Wahrscheinlich ist burnis nichts anderes als 
Dirnis. Dirnis veggr als Kenning fiir “Stein, Felsenhéhle” erhalt durch 
Assoziation mit der in Yt. geschilderten Episode neue Beleuchtung. 
Drasir ist Eilifs Substitution fiir Darnir. 

BifSisk hall, pas hof®i 

Heidreks of kom breidu 

und fletbjarnar fornan 

fétlegg Prasis veggijar. 


“Die Halle erbebte, als der breite Schidel des Zwergenwand-Heidrek 
(Geirréd) neben das alte Bein des Flet-biren (die Saule) zu liegen kam.” 


Str. 18 b. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,151): 


itr gvlli lavst vilar 
iotrs* vegtazgar prioti 
meina nidr imidian 
mez bigyrpil nezv 

a) totr W. 


Sk.B 1,143: 


{tr gulli laust Ullar 
jétrs vegtaugar prjéti 
meina nidr { midjan 
mest bigyr®dil nestu. 


D.h.: tir gulli Ullar laust mest meina nestu nidr t midjan btgyrdil taugar 
vegjbtrs prj6ti “Ulls herlige stedfader slog kraftigst jernbolten midt i 
jettens beltested.” 
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Die Umschreibung Geirréds als jéirs vegtaugar prjéir ist nur durch 
Umstellung zu ¢augar veg-jétrs zu verstehen: taugar vegr “Weg der Angel- 
schnur, Gewasser,” taugar veg-jétr ““Zahn des GewAssers, Stein.” Dessen 
prjotr “Riese,” vgl. urdar prjdir in Str. Sb. Die gliihende Eisenstange 
wird frei mit meina nesta ‘Nadel des Unheils”’ bezeichnet. Ohne Parallele 
ist bégyrdill; vgl. 1900, S. 398. 

Ich vermag keine bessere Erklirung zu geben. IL., S. 100, hilft nicht 
weiter. 

Str. 19 a. 

Text nach R (Sk.A 1,151): 

Glazms nidjum for gorva 
gramr med dreyrgum hamri 
of salvanid syniar* 

sigr lazt arinbrazti> 


a) synia W, syniat T. b) -bauti W,T. 


Die allgemeine und offenbar richtige AuffaBung ist, da8 der Helming 
aus zwei zweizeiligen Sitzen besteht. Wir betrachten die Halften geson- 
dert. 

FJ., 1900, S. 399, Sk.B 1,143, gibt folgende Auflésung des ersten Teils: 
Fér gorva gramr Glaums nidjum med dreyrgum hamri “in sin vrede tilin- 
tetgjorde han ganske jetteynglen med sin bloddryppende hammer.” 
Auffallig ist der Riesenname Glaumr, sonst unbelegt; véllig ausgeschlos- 
sen ist die Deutung auf Grund ihrer Voraussetzung, daf Thor plétzlich 
in den Besitz seines Hammers gekommen wire. Snorri’s Mitteiluug, daf 
der Gott zu Geirréd ohne Hammer gegangen sei, wird u.a. durch Str. 20 
beglaubigt, die ausdriicklich aussagt, daf Thor mit seinem Stock gegen 
die Riesen kimpft. Merkwiirdigerweise ist dieser Widerspruch ohne 
ernstlichen Versuch der Behebung hingenommen worden. 

Kock §466 stéSt sich daran nicht, méchte aber durch Aenderung von 
gorva in der ersten Zeile einen besseren Binnenreim erzielen. Er schligt 
gumna (gumna gramr “Thor”) vor und bietet in §3056 einen weiteren 
Vorschlag: Aenderung zu gridja “gridmanna,” “félaga,”—“likvardigt 
med ids i samma strofs sjunde rad.” IL., S. 100 f., halt die Zeilen fiir 
unecht und will wie Kock einen Fehler in gerva sehen. 

Da es villig ausgeschloBen ist, da Thor hier mit dem Hammer 
kimpft, ist entweder eine andere Interpretation von hamri notwendig, 
oder, wenn dies unméglich ist, die Halbstrophe kann nicht zur Thors- 
drapa gehért haben. Es ist erstaunlich, da® die Lésung den Augen der 
Interpreten entgangen ist. 

Hamarr erscheint als eine Fischbezeichnung in Pulur IV x 3, vgl. Lex. 
Poet. 224b, wo auf din. hammerfisk, far. hemar “‘sildehaj’” verwiesen 
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wird. Auch nisl. hamar “Sildehaj” (Bléndal 296a) kann hinzugefiigt 
werden. Mit gerva verbunden ergibt der Fischname die Umschreibung 
einer Wurfwaffe: gorva hamarr ‘Fisch der Riistung,”’ zu gervar f. pl., also 
‘Speer.”’ Da der Gridarvelr von Eilif mit Speerkenningen bezeichnet wird 
(skotnadr, hlympél, Str. 6), ist die Deutung von gerva hamarr auf der 
Hand liegend. Thor erschlug die Riesen nicht mit Mjélnir, sondern mit 
dem Grfdarvélr, und Eilif verwendete auf witzige Weise einen Hammer 
der kein Hammer ist. Er stellte seinen Zuhérern und spiteren Lesern 
eine Falle. 

Der allgemein als richtig angenommene Riesenname Glauwmr in der er- 
sten Zeile ist héchstverdichtig. Wahrscheinlich ist er Fehlschreibung 
fiir Glamr, den wir in Pulur IV f 1 als Riesenheiti vorfinden. 

SchlieBlich ist der Binnenreim der ersten Zeile nicht befriedigend, da 
die Reimwéorter f6r: gerva sich direkt folgen. Dies veranlasste Kock und 
I. Lindquist gerva zu aindern. Wir haben gesehen, dafS das Wort zur 
richtigen Deutung des Satzes unbedingt notwendig ist und daher nicht 
eliminiert werden kann. Man kénnte iiberlegen, ob nicht Glaums der 
Hss. ein Fehler fiir Garms ist, doch kennen wir keine Kenninge, die die 
Riesen als ‘“Garms Verwandte” umschreiben. Am einfachsten erscheint 
es, die Worter nidjum und fér umzustellen. Der Text lautet dann: 

Glams fér nidjum gorva 
gramr med dreyrgum hamri 


“Der Herrscher erschlug Glams Gesippen (Riesen) mit dem blutigen 
Fisch der Riistung (Gridarvél).”’ 

Die zweite Hialfte ist schwieriger. FJ. gab die unannehmbare Deutung 
arin-Synjar salvanid-bauti of hlaut sigr. Kock’s Versuch a. a. O. ist nicht 
gliicklicher: 

of salvanids Synjar 
sigr hlaut Arinbauta. 


Arinbauti (W,T) soll ein Riesenname sein,—wiederum ein sonst unbe- 
glaubigter Riesenname! Arinbauta salr sei ‘“Felsenhéhle,” und Arinbauta 
sal-vanids Synjar (P1.!) ““Riesinnen.” 

IL., S. 100, will in Arinbauti eine Thorbezeichnung sehen. Da ein Kom- 
mentar fehlt, muf eine Begriindung noch abgewartet werden, aber ich 
sehe nicht, wie sie méglich wire. 

Da Synjar sal-vanidr ein Teil einer Riesenkenning sein muss, fehlt nur 
noch ein Bestimmungswort zu Syn. Es scheint, als kénne das Wort nur in 
arinbrauti (R), arinbauti (W,T) stecken. Durch Aenderung von arin- 
brauti zu arinbrauta oder arinbrautar erhalten wir einen guten Text. 

Das Kompositum arin-braut f. entspricht einem stein-braut oder grjét- 
braut. Vgl. die Substitution grjét- fiir arin- in Grj6tbjern fiir Arinbjorn in 
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Egils Arinbjarnarkvida 17. Vgl. weiter grjéibjorg Vsp. 52, grjétsteinn, 
Heil. 23. Die Bedeutung von arinbraut ist also ‘Steinweg, steiniger 
Weg,” “Bergland”; arinbrautar Syn ist die ‘“Géttin des Berglands,” 
“Riesin,”’ uhd ihr “*Saalbewohner”’ ist der Riese. 
Der Text lautet: 
of sal-vanid Synjar 
sigr hlaut arinbrauta. 


“Finen Sieg errang er iiber den hiufigen Besucher der Bergland-gittin 
(Riesin).” 
Str. 19 b. 


Eine vollstindige Interpretation dieses Helmings ist nicht durch- 
fiihrbar, doch ist sein Sinn klar. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,151): 


komat tvividar* tyvi? 
tollor® karms sa er harmi 
braztar lids of beiti 
beckfall iotvns recka 


a) tvividar W. b) tivi T. c) tollur W. 
FJ.s Text (Sk.B 1,143, vgl. 1900, S. 399) lautet: 


komat tvividar tivi 
tollur karms, s4s harmi, 
brautar lids, of beitti 
bekk-, fall, jotuns -rekka. 


D.h. fall brautar lids komat tvividar tollur, karms tivi, sds of beitti bekk- 
rekka jotuns harmi “‘heller ikke manglede han, vognens gud, som voldte 
jetterne sorg, bistand af sin rejsefelle.” 

Demnach wird Thor mit den Umschreibungen karms tfr und tvividar 
tollurr bezeichnet. Die erste, ‘“Gott des Wagens,”’ ist einwandfrei, doch 
die zweite nicht. Die Bedeutung von follurr “Baum? Stock?” kann nur 
gemutma£t werden, und /vividr ist zwar in Pulur IV p als “Bogen” 
bezeugt (vgl. Merl., 11, 65), aber eine Thorkenning ““Baum des Bogens”’ 
ist ausgeschloBen. Zudem wire aus Griinden der Wortstellung die Zu- 
sammenfaSung von ¢vividar und tivs, tollur und karms wahrscheinlicher. 

Kock §468 schligt vor: 

komat tvividar tivi, 
tollur karms, s4s harmi, 
brautar lids, of beitti, 
bekkfall, jotuns rekka. 


Aber zu einer Deutung gelangt er nicht. In ¢vividar tivi und tollur karms 
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michte Kock parallele Dativ-ausdriicke fiir Thor sehen, und das Subjekt 
sei brautar lids bekkfall, wobei bekkfall am ehesten “nedfallande pi 
bainken” bedeute. Das Ganze scheine den Sinn zu haben, dass Thor von 
seinem Gefolge nicht im Stich gelassen worden sei. 

Der schwierigste Teil des Helmings besteht in den vier Wortern 
tvtvidar tivi tollur karms. Es handelt sich aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach 
um eine Thorumschreibung, die aus einer oder aus zwei Kenningen be- 
steht. Aber ich komme ebensowenig wie meine Vorginger zu einem Er- 
gebnis. 

Was die vierte Zeile betrifft, so ist die Annahme eines Kompositums 
bekkfall im Rahmen des Ganzen sinnlos. Mit FJ. bin ich der Meinung, 
da bekk- -rekka durch Tmesis getrennt sind, so wie njard-gjardar in 
Str. 7a und dolg-kolgu in 12a Tmesis aufwiesen. Eine ZusammenfafSung 
von fall-jgtuns, wie Svb. Egilsson in Lex. Poet. 153b (“gigas prostratus’’) 
vorschlug, hilft ebensowenig weiter wie die etwaige Annahme eines 
fjall-jotunn “ Bergriese.” 

Folgender Teil des Helmings ist befriedigend erklirt: 

Komat . * 
ge Sele , sas harmi 

brautar lids, of beitti 

bekk-, fall, jotuns -rekka. 

Der unerklarte Teil enthilt eine Thorkenning im Dativ. Der Sinn ist 
“Fiir Thor, der den Bankgenossen des Riesen Schaden zufiigte, ergab 
sich kein Fall seines Reisegefolges.”’ In fall n. sehe ich nicht wie FJ. die 
Bedeutung ‘‘Versagen,”’ sondern die Normalbedeutung “Fall, Tod.”’ Der 
Sinn ist, daf% Thor, der aufer Geirréd und seiner Téchter noch alle die 
Riesen in der Halle (“die Bankgenossen”’) erschlug, nicht einmal den 
Verlust seines Begleiters Thjalfi zu beklagen hatte. Den gleichen allge- 
meinen Sinn bietet die folgende Str. 20: Thor erschlug seine Gegner, doch 
konnten ihm diese den geringsten Schaden antun. 

Die nichste Parallele zu bekkrekkar findet sich in bekksagnir, das bei 
den Skalden dreimal auftritt, z.B. in Gésli lv. 13. Ich glaube zeigen zu 
kénnen, daf bekkrekkar ausserhalb der Thorsdrapa noch einmal und 
wiederum mit Tmesis auftritt. 

Str. 11a in Hallfreds Erfidrépa lautet nach Sk.B 1,152: 

Firdisk vetr, s4s vardi 
vid lond, Breta stridir 
bleydi firdr vid brédan 
bekkd6m He®ins rekka. 


FJ. iibersetzt: “Britternes fjende, som forsvarede sine vide lande, 
undgik, tapper, ingen fare i krigens hidsige gang.”’ FJ. hat die vierte 
Zeile unrichtig aufgefasst. 
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FJ. nimmt eine Kampfkenning Hedins rekka bekkdémr an und erklart 
in Lex. Poet. 40b s.v. bekkdémr: “‘ ‘benkedom,’ vel egl. en dom, der er 
feldet af de i deres seder siddende dommere, alts4 en retmessig, inap- 
pellabel dom, kun i kenningen 6. Hedins rekka. ...” Das ist gewif un- 
richtig. Ein ‘“Bank-urteil” ist véllig singulir, und wahrscheinlich hat 
sich FJ. durch Assoziation mit duradémr, dem “Tirgericht,” verleiten 
lassen. Meissner S. 200 folgt FJ. ohne Bemerkung, obgleich er nicht 
weniger als acht Beispiele von Kampfkenningen zitiert, in denen démr 
als Grundwort und Worter wie Odin, Valkyrje, Waffe usw. als Bestim- 
mungen erscheinen. 

Die Zeile der Erfidrépa lautet: 


bekk- d6m He@ins -rekka 


Hedins bekk-rekkar sind die Hjadningar. Deren démr ist Kampf. Vgl. 
Hedins man-pbing= Hildar ping, pj6d. 1, 8. 


Str. 20 a. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,151): 


Hel* blotin® va hneitir 
hog brotningi skogar 
vndirfjalfrs af® alfit 
alfheims blikv kalfa 


a) Hil T. b) blotinn T. c) at W. d) afi T. 


FJ. gelangte in 1900, S. 399f. (vgl. Sk.B 1,144) zu folgender Deutung: 


Herblétinn v4 hneitir 
hégbrotningi skégar 
undirfjalfrs af afli 
alfheims “bliku” kalfa. 


D.h.: Herblétinn hneitir alfheims “‘bliku’’ undirfjalfrs kalfa vd hédg- 
brotningi skégar af afli ‘den av menneskene dyrkede jettedreber kem- 
pede med kraft med skovens myge gren.” 

Das in Hss. stehende Helblotin, Hilblotinn kann nicht richtig sein, und 
die von Wisén stammende Korrektur zu herblétinn ist wahrscheinlich. 

FJ. andert das in R und W stehende alfi zu affi und zerstért damit den 
Binnenreim. Die lange Thorkenning vermag FJ. nur zum Teil zu deuten. 
In 1900, S. 400 au®ert er, da& alf-heimr unméglich als “Albenheim” 
aufgefaSt werden kénne und da im ersten Glied des Kompositums ein 
Synonymon zu aurr “Grus” zu suchen sei. Er bezieht sich auf Rygh, 
Norske Gaardnavne I, 41. “Alfheimr bliver saaledes ligefrem en Om- 
skrivning for ‘Fjzld’ = ‘Grusets, Sandets, Stenens Hjemsted, Land.’ ”’ Die 
Form bliku versteht FJ. nicht und bemerkt a.a.O.: “... formelt er 
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Ordet rigtig nok, idet det skal have den metriske Form ~x. H¢grer Ordet 
til alfheims, saa at alfblika er ‘den lyse Stengrund’?” 

Auch Kock §469 gelangt nicht iiber zweifelnde Fragen hinaus. Sei etwa, 
fragt er, in alfheimr ein Hinweis auf die Zwergenwohnsitze in den Klippen 
zu sehen? Dann wire alfheims blika etwa “Gold,” dessen undirfjalfr 
“Felsenhéhle,” und deren kalfar “Riesen.” 

Zunichst méchte ich unseren Dichter vor dem Vorwurf retten, daf er 
in der dritten Verszeile des Helmings einen unreinen Binnenreim ver- 
wandt habe. Wir kénnen getrost mit R und W alfi stehen lassen und darin 
trotzdem einen Dat. von afl “Kraft” sehen. Noreen, Altisl. Gramm., 4. 
Aufl., §314, 1 bezeugt, da&B der Wechsel 6/, #>/6 vorkommt und nennt 
u.a. Belege wir alfe:afle “Stirke,” elfa:efla “zuwegebringen.” Eilif hat 
hier um des Reimes willen die Nebenform alf fiir afli benutzt. 

Mit FJ. und Kock bin ich darin einig, da die Thorkenning alfheims 
bliku undirfjalfrs kalfa hneitir lautet. Da blika “Glanz” bedeutet (vgl. 
Lex. Poet. 52b), so ist alfheims blika am natiirlichsten als Parallele zu 
alf-rgdull “Elbenstrahl” aufzufafen, also als eine Kenning fiir “Sonne.” 
Die weitere Deutung ist unsicher, da wir die genaue Bedeutung von 
undirfjalfr nicht kennen. FJ. wird Recht haben, wenn er das Wort zu 
fela ‘‘verbergen” stellt und eine Grundbedeutung ‘“‘Versteck, Schlupf- 
winkel’”’ sucht. Das Wort erscheint in einer zum Teil parallel gebauten 
Kenning fiir “Riese” in Haustl. 18: 6lagra gjalfra fjalfrs bolmr “Bir der 
Zufluchtstatte des lauten Getises” oder “vor dem lauten Getése.”’ Da 
gjalfr ‘‘Tosen” zur Bezeichnung des Meeresrauschens verwendet wird, 
wird gjalfra fjalfr ‘“Klippenhéble”’ sein, die Schutz vor der Meeresbran- 
dung bietet. Fassen wir die Kenning unseres Helmings parallel, so 
waren die Riesen “‘Kilber des Unterschlupfs vor der Sonne,” und die 
“Zufluchtstatte vor der Sonne” wire die dunkle Felsenhéhle. Durch 
Verwendung des Prifixes undir- wird die Bedeutung von fjalfr mehr 
geheimnisvoll, vgl. undirmdl ‘‘geheime Unterredungen.” 

Mein Ergebnis ist: 


Herblétinn v4 hneitir 
hégbrotningi skégar 
undirfjalfrs af alfi 
alfheims bliku kalfa. 


“Der von den Menschen mit Opfern verehrte Téter der Kilber des 
Unterschlupfs vor dem Elbenstrahl kimpfte kraftvoll mit dem hand- 
lichen Bruchstiick des Waldes (dem Stock).” 

Der Helming zeigt deutlich, da$ von einer Benutzung des Hammers 
nicht die Rede sein kann (vgl. Str. 19a). 
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Str. 20 b. 
Text nach R (Sk.A 1,151): 
ne lidfazstum lista 
latr valrvgar* mattv 
alldr> minnkanda elldar® 
ellv steins of bella 


a) rygir W,T. b) aldrs T. c) elda T. alldar W. 


FJ.s Erklarung, Sk.B 1,144, kann als verbindlich angesehen werden: 
né lidfostum Lista 
latr val-Rygir méttu 
aldrminkanda aldar 
Ellu steins of bella. 


D.h.: né méttu val-létr-Lista-Rygir of bella aldr-minkanda aldar steins 
Ellu lidfestum “ikke kunde jetterne tilféje ham, der forminskede deres 
alder og blev godt stgttet [af Tjalfe], nogen skade.”’ 

Ellu steins qld ist “Volk des Stein-fiirsten,’’ ‘‘Riesen’”; deren aldr- 
minkandi “‘Lebensminderer” ist Thor. Der Gott wird lidfastr genannt, 
weil Thjalfi ihn gut unterstiitzt; vgl. dazu Str. 19b und 21. Die Kenning 
Lista létr val-Rygir ist umzustellen in val-ldir(s) Lista Rygir “die Rugier 
des Landes des Falkensitzes (der Berge),”’ ““Gebirgsbewohner,” “‘Riesen.”’ 
Vgl. Meissner 44 f. 

Kock §2254 vergleicht lidfasir mit ags. leodufest “gliederkraftig’’ und 
fasst lista lidfasir als “stark i idrotter’”’ zusammen; /dirs valrygir-val(s) 
ldirs rygir sei die Riesenkenning. Ich bezweifle, da® vallétr ohne nihere 
Bestimmung eine Kenning fiir Fels oder Bergland ergeben kénnte, denn 
eine Ueberschneidung mit Armkenningen wie valland lige zu nahe. Und 
lista lidfastr befriedigt nicht. 


Str. 21. 


Die Halbstrophe ist in SnE. I, 254 belegt und stellt augenscheinlich 
den Stef unserer Drapa dar. 
Sk.B 1,144: 
Vreidr st68 Vrosku brdédir, 
v4 gagn fadir Magna. 
Skelfra Pérs né pjalfa 
préttar steinn vid dtta. 


“Zornig stand der Bruder der Réskva (Thijalfi), Sieg erkampfte der 
Vater des Magni (Thor). Weder Thors noch Thjalfi’s Herz bebt vor 
Furcht.” 
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THE SOURCES OF SIR LAUNFAL: 
LANVAL AND GRAELENT 


By WrirtraM C. STOKOE, JR. 


HE metrical romance Sir Launfal,’ with its six Middle English 

versions? and two French sources,’ is rich in material for an investi- 
gation of one phase of practical literary criticism in Medieval England. 
Each redactor of the story made certain changes, which when compared 
with the changes made by the others, and when classified and analyzed 
with them will not only yield information about the editorial practice of 
the redactors but will also reveal something of their theory of literary 
criticism. Such an investigation of the English versions of Sir Launfal, 
however, must be postponed until the relationships of these to their 
sources can be made clear. The views so far advanced regarding the re- 
lationship of Lanval and Graelent show that there is little agreement on, 
and hence no satisfactory clarification of, the point. 

Roquefort’s opinion that Marie de France wrote both versions‘ has 
been generally discarded. Anton Kolls, the next to compare the Jais, 
drew up a series of seventy-five parallel passages, and concluded that, 
while their similarity closed the question of single authorship, their dif- 
ferences precluded the possibility that either was derived from the 


1 Or Launfal Miles; see John Edwin Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 
pp. 131 ff. 

2 C: Sir Launfal by Thomas Chestre, MS. Cotton Caligula A. 1 (first quarter of the 

15th century), 1044 lines, complete; French and Hale, Middle English Metrical 

Romances, pp. 345-80. 

: Landatall, MS. Rawlinson C. 86 (16th century), 535 lines, complete; G. L. Kitt- 

redge, “Launfal,” American Journal of Philology, x (1889), 1-33. 

: Sir Lambewell, the Percy Folio MS. (16th century), 632 lines, complete; Bishop 

Percy’s Folio MS., ed. Furnivall and Hales (London, 1867), 1, 142-64. 

Sir Lamwell, Malone 941 (‘‘a damaged fragment of eight printed pages, probably 

of sixteenth century”—Wells, p. 133); PFMS, 1, 533. 

Sir Lamwell, Douce Fragments, e. 40 (“‘a printed leaf of 61 lines, probably a re- 

print of Sir Lamwell H”—Wells, p. 133); PFMS, 1, 522. 

: Sir Lamuell, MS. Cambridge Kk. v, 30 (15th century), 90 lines, a fragment; Rob- 

ert Laneham’s Letter, ed. Furnivall (London, 1907), pp. xxxi f. 

: Lanval, Karl Warnke, Die Lais der Marie de France, 3rd ed., notes by Kéhler and 
Bolte (Halle, 1925), pp. 86-112, cxxx-cxl; Alfred Ewert, Marie de France Lais 
(Oxford, 1944), pp. 58-74, 172-77. 

G: Graelent, Margaret E. Grimes, The Lais of Desire, Graelent, and Melion (N. Y., 
1929). 
« Roquefort, Poesies de Marie de France (Paris, 1820), p. i. 
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other. What was left to Kolls was the familiar expedient of postulating 
a common source, which he supposed to be a Breton folk-tale. 

His evidence did not convince Gaston Paris, who said in a brief notice 
of Kolls’s book: ‘‘Reste 4 savoir si les deux poémes ont une source com- 
mune, ou si l’un a influencé |’autre.’* In his Manuel D’ Ancien Francais, 
Paris is more definite about the relative dating of the Jais: ‘‘Parmi les 
lais qui ne sont pas de Marie, mais dont quelquuns sont plus anciens 
nous citerons: Graelent (méme sujet de Lanval . . .).”"” And in the “‘Tab- 
leau Chronologique”’ of the same work he places Graelent at the beginning 
of the last third of the twelfth century, Marie’s Jais ‘‘vers 1175.’® 

W. H. Schofield examined the relationship of the /ais in 1900. While 
he stated that “the two are unquestionably different versions of the same 
theme, borrowing independently from related sources,” and supported 
this view by citing Paris (the first quotation above), his subsequent con- 
clusion is a considerable modification of that position. After analyzing 
the tales which he considered analogues, he concluded that the author of 
Graelent utilized in making his version: 


(1) A story of Lanval, which was doubtless much like that told in the lay of 
Marie, who as I have said, probably followed her original without much variation 
in incident or arrangement; (2) an earlier version of the same theme, which is 
represented by the Irish story used to explain the debility of the Ultonian war- 
riors, into which the Potiphar’s wife episode had not as yet made its way, and 
which may have had the full introduction found in Graelent and Chestre, but only 
summarily in Marie, and the feature of the lamenting horse, so closely paralleled 
elsewhere in Gothic tradition ... and (3) the story of Galant and the swan- 
maidens which he clumsily inserted into his story without removing the very 
obvious inconsistencies that such an insertion occasioned. The author of Graelent 
I imagine as preéminently a combiner, and not even a skillful one.!® 


This theory is not only more complicated than it need be to explain two 
uncomplicated stories, but it also disparages unjustly the story-telling 
ability of both the anonymous author and Marie de France. 

The opinion held by Gustav Gréber of the dating is equivocal. He 
believes that its greater attention to detail in motivation, minor inci- 
dents, and secondary characters is a reason for placing Graelent after 


5 Zur Lanvalsage: Eine Quellen Untersuchung, Inaugural Diss., Kiel Univ. (Berlin, 1886), 
p. 4. 

5 Romania, xv (1889), 644. 

? Gaston Paris, La Littérature Francaise au Moyen A ge, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1890), p. 92. 

8 Pp. 247-8. 

® “The Lays of Graelant and Lanval,” PMLA, xv (1900), 129 and n. 2. 

1” Schofield, p. 170. 
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Lanval but that the name of the hero is a reason for placing Graelent 
before Lanval in date of composition." 

Although the theory of Lucien Foulet!® rivals that of Schofield in 
imagined complexities, it resembles neither that nor any of the earlier 
views. Nearly alone among investigators of the problem, he considers the 
parallel passages adduced by Kolls significant as far as they go.” It is his 
opinion, however, that more of the same kind of comparison would be 
illuminating; and consequently he finds in Eliduc, Guigemar, and Guinga- 
mor more lines to set beside ones in Graelent. Confronting the reader with 
these likenesses, he concludes: “Le vérité, c’est que l’auteur de Graelent 
a connu Marie, et n’a connu qu’elle.’’* Graelent in his opinion is not only 
later than Lanval, it is through conscious plagiarism a composite of four 
of Marie’s lais. 

Rienhold Kohler, in his notes to Warnke’s third edition of Marie’s 
Lais, also favors a later date for Graelent; but his reasons are not those 
of Schofield or Foulet. He recognizes the ‘“‘naive, childish” tone of 
Graelent, which indicates to him an earlier date, and admits that Graelent 
may be a reworking of a version of the story much older than the extant 
ones; but he seizes on the long passage about the true nature and art of 
the courtly lover as evidence of late work, and because Schofield has 
made it seem likely to him that Graelent has continental antecedents 
(Galant and the swan-maidens, etc.) and because, he says, the oldest 
lais are traceable to England, he concludes that the maker of Graelent 
was acquainted with Marie’s version. While true as a general statement 
about /ais, this argument from the tone must be bolstered with more 
specific evidence than the courtly love passage in G affords before it can 
apply to these two Jais. Kéhler’s second point, the generalization that 
the earliest /ais are from Great Britain while G appears to be continental 
in background, also lacks the precise circumstantial evidence to fix the 
relationship of M and G. 

M. E. Hoepffner reaches a conclusion more definite than that of 
Kohler on the dating of Lanval.’* His date, in the neighborhood of 1160 
for the Jai, which he considers the earliest of Marie’s, is in accord with 
the opinion of Warnke that the Lais were composed before 1167." Al- 
though in this article and its sequel, which deals with the dates of others 


1 Gustav Gréber, Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie, zweite Aufgabe (Strassburg, 
1902), Band 2, Abteilung 1, 597. 

% Lucien Foulet, “Marie de France et les Lais Bretons,” Zs. fiir Rom. Philol., xx1x 
(1905), 21. 

13 Page 21, n. 1. 4 Foulet, p. 27. % Warnke, p. cxxxviii. 

16 “Pour la Chronologie des Lais de Marie de France,’”’ Romania, trx (1933), 351-70. 

17 Warnke, p. xx. 
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of Marie’s Jais, he does not consider Graelent, I believe that Hoepfiner’s 
conclusions and several of his arguments may be used to establish the 
relation of that lai to Lanval. 

I propose to prove that Marie de France as a literary artist of skill and 
despatch, starting with G as we know it or an earlier text,’* made those 
changes she considered necessary to transform the folk-tale into a courtly 
short story. 

Both stories are the same in outline: 


A knight impoverished by his generosity and unpopular with his king finds a 
fairy mistress who makes him rich and happy on condition that he keep her love 
a secret. Provoked by the queen, he boasts of his mistress and is tried for his ef- 
frontery. The trial is interrupted twice by pairs of damsels and finally by his 
mistress, who delivers him and takes him to her land. 

In G the knight’s poverty and unpopularity are easily explained. The queen, 
repulsed in an attempt to make him her lover, persuades the king to withhold his 
pay so that he cannot leave the king’s service. That she succeeds implies that she 
has convinced the king of Graelent’s dissatisfaction with the court, but this is not 
made explicit and need not be insisted upon. Graelent finds a beautiful maiden 
suddenly while he is chasing a white doe—whether she is a Celtic or Germanic 
fairy makes little difference at this point: the exigencies of the plot are satisfied; 
the impoverished and mistreated knight finds wealth and sympathy; but his 
troubles are not over. The fairy tells him expressly that she likes his country, to 
which she has come to ensnare him, and requires him to stay there, leading his 
life as before but more luxuriously and generously. She forbids him to speak of 
her to any one. Thus the first difficulty in Graelent’s career is smoothed, but a 
new one looms. When the king displays the queen on a bench to be praised after 
the feasting, Graelent again incurs the queen’s displeasure by refusing to join the 
sycophantic chorus, and her hatred by boasting that he has a mistress thirty 
times as beautiful. After spending a year in prison and another in vain longing 
for his loved one’s return, he is brought to trial. The trial follows the general 
outline given above, but when she has freed Graelent, the fairy leaves the court 
without him. He follows, vainly begging to be forgiven. Not until he makes two 
attempts to cross a perilous river, and her maidens plead for the brave knight, 
does she relent and take him to her own land. His white horse, apparently the 
one she had given him, which had remained even while his squire and other magic 
gifts vanished, cannot cross the river, and grieving for his master, disturbs the 
whole region with his pawing and neighing. 





Even in a summary this story preserves a coherence and unity of ac- 


18 The exact text she used is unimportant to the purpose of this study. G cannot be sig- 
nificantly different from its source, as witness Kolls, Gréber, Kohler, and others who recog- 
nize in G a story, scene, and treatment indicative of times more ancient than Henry II’s 
cosmopolitan and sophisticated court. Therefore, in the following pages a statement that 
Marie “changed” this or that in G is not to be taken as begging the question. 
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tion hardly to be expected from a patchwork of plagiarized bits or an 
unskillful mixing of motifs. Whether it is the work of a literary artist or a 
folk-craftsman, there is a notable consistency of character. Graelent is a 
stubborn knight. When the queen tempts him, he refuses. When she has 
his pay stopped, he continues paying wages to his retainers until he is 
impoverished. When the fairy suggests a way to repair his fortunes, his 
pride makes him laugh and inform her angrily that he is no merchant of 
clothes. When she continues to refuse his entreaties to become his love, 
he persists until she capitulates. When all the other knights flatter the 
queen, he holds his counsel. When he is publicly rebuked, his pride ex- 
ceeds his discretion, he reproves the king and makes the fateful boast. 
In the two years that follow, he learns to be humble before king and 
mistress; but he loses none of his stubbornness. Indeed he persists in a 
course he has been warned is fatal, until his persistence and the maidens’ 
intercession win him forgiveness. 

If the foregoing is a just summary, then the elements that Schofield 
and Foulet believed proof of the relationships may all be explained in 
another way. The queen’s unsuccessful attempt to seduce Graelent at the 
beginning of the story then resembles only by coincidence the part 
Foulet cites from Eliduc; the verbal similarity that he finds merely grows 
out of the similarity of the situations or the stock of words, phrases, and 
lines which the poets of the time habitually used; and the use of a 
chamberlain in both stories as a go-between becomes only another in- 
stance of a common practice of queens in romance. 

When the version of the story made by Marie is compared with G, 
differences are seen at once; and when the nature of the differences is 
ascertained (as it may be, thanks to Hoepfiner’s careful study of Marie’s 
sources), they look like changes made by a sophisticated literary artist 
whose audience was not only of the court but was interested and well 
versed in contemporary literature. The indication given by comparing 
the versions and recognizing Marie’s sources is corroborated by the pres- 
ence in M of puzzling features (to the modern student, not the medieval 
audience) that only reference to G can explain. The effect of this exami- 
nation to be made of the twoversions will be to refute the complex theories 
of Schofield and Foulet by showing the naive narrative unity of G against 
the greater narrative skill of Marie, to weaken the general arguments 
from tone and hints of locality advanced by Kéhler, and to strengthen 
the reasons Paris, Gréber, Warnke, and Kéhler had for considering M 
later than G. 

Marie begins, as does the author of Graelent, by stating that the events 
she will narrate are taken from a /ai the Bretons made: 
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M G 
L’aventure d’un altre lai, L’aventure de Graelent 
Cum ele avint vus cunterai. Vus dirai si que je |’entent: 
Faiz fu d’un mult gentil vassal: Bon en sunt li Lai a oir 
En Bretanz l’apelent Lanval.'® Et les notes a retenir.*° 


Her first change was to set the story in the court of King Arthur. Hoepff- 
ner has shown that the Arthurian details are drawn solely and directly 
from the Brut of Wace; and although he uses a method similar to Fou- 
let’s, printing parallel passages, his results are surer because the materials 
to which he applies them are not ubiquitous romance situations and 
common words cf the highest frequency of occurrence, but details, wheth- 
er literary or historical, peculiar to one source.” 

The next step in the new presentation of the story was the removal of 
the first encounter between the hero and the queen. That this was the 
course of events is clear because in Marie’s single scene are items which 
may be better explained on the assumption that the queen and the knight 
had fallen out earlier. Marie says that at the feast of the Pentecost Arthur 
gave rich gifts to the counts and barons, and to the knights of the Round 
Table ‘‘femmes e terres departi.””™ But Lanval he forgot and took no 
thought of him or of his welfare.* This unexplained mistreatment of 
the worthy knight displeased his many friends, but Marie gives no reason 
for it, although she retains the other features of the knight’s first predica- 
ment. The presence of these features and the slight are explainable only 
by the fact that in G the encounter with the queen precedes them. 
Lanval (in M), unrewarded for his service to the king and too proud to 
beg, had spent all he owned and was distressed and worried. 

The next removal from Lanval is the episode of the host’s daughter. 
Now this might have been one more instance in the Graelent story of 
the knight’s singlemindedness. To be sure she only invited him to dinner, 
but many an affaire in romance began just so. And it fits into the pattern: 
having just refused the queen, the knight now avoids an easy alliance 
with the daughter of a “bourgeois.’”’ Marie, with other ends in mind, 
however, has no use for this incident, and lets her hero, sufficiently down 
in fortune’s scale, find his mistress without delay. 

Before he finds her, however, Lanval arrives at a swift stream where 
his horse trembles. The horse’s reaction is of course not, as Schofield 
ingeniously deduced, an indication of its poor condition which Marie is 
too dainty to mention in her story.™ Indeed it is in Chestre’s version that 


1 Warnke, p. 86. 20 Grimes, p. 76. " Hoepfiner, op. cit., and Foulet, op. cit. 
*2 Warnke, 1. 17. 23 Lines 19 f. * Schofield, pp. 150 f. 
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the horse falls, and not even then because it is weak. Graelent’s grey is bu 
strong enough to keep close behind the white doe in the forest; the mé 
laughter of the townspeople is occasioned by Graelent’s ragged clothing. de! 
Marie clearly knows her horses, or at least her folk-lore: the horse lac 
trembles because it feels the presence of the supernatural. She antici- (w 
pates, using the hint of the otherworld for its calculated effect here in- its 

8 stead of at the end of the story. At the end of G the swift river nearly he 

‘4 drowns the horse and rider and finally, since it is the boundary of the for 

i otherworld, separates the master from his faithful beast. 

. When Lanval does find the fairy, not only are all the details of their as 
meeting different from those in Graelent, but the ‘“‘entrance” itself of the as 
fairy is managed differently. Graelent suddenly burst upon his mistress, hi 
attended by two maidens, bathing in a spring. Marie presents her heroine re 
less abruptly and relies on a different method to impress the reader with hi 
her supernatural beauty. The two maidens who appear first, bearing gold an 
basin and towel, are more beautiful than any he has ever seen; but they ev 
are utterly forgotten when they have brought him into the presence of 
their mistress. This fairy Marie has not disclosed bathing in the nude, W 
but with a still admirable instinct and far more sophistication than the su 

" simple teller of fairy tales, has displayed half-draped on a bed of oriental us 

: luxury. Features of her physical charm, clothing, bed, and pavilion are, to 

: as Hoepfiner demonstrates,* unmistakably drawn from the Roman de al 

. 3 Thebes. Thus a literary source demonstrably replaces a folk-tale feature, fr 

s the spring in the forest clearing; but the heroine still tells Lanval that 18 

: i she has come from her own far land, still gives him her love (but here ki 

.§ willingly and with no previous hesitation), still promises him riches to H 

; spend freely, and still forbids him to speak to anyone of her love. After m 

: the love-scene and the dinner that follows, they part; but here again tk 

; Marie condenses. By depicting the knight clothed in rich garments and ti 

q his charger richly equipped before he departs, Marie avoids the necessity | 

of introducing a new character, the squire, whose only function is to hi 

: : ; . : 

supply the hero with money. Since the fairy does all by magic anyway, al 

in Marie’s version she simply makes the supply in Lanval’s purse inex- fc 
haustible. tl 
The next episode in Lanval begins with a company of knights at play Pp 

beneath the queen’s tower, Ywain and Gawain among them. When e! 

: Gawain observes that it would be a shame to slight a prince as brave as t ti 

he is courteous by failing to include him in their company, they send for tl 
Lanval. Seeing him among the merry-makers, the queen calls thirty of lc 
her damsels and goes down. The two parties join and the game is resumed, a 

% Hoepfiner, pp. 362 ff. 
: 
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but now by couples. The development of this scene proceeds with dra- 
matic effectiveness. The company of knights of Arthurian fame, Lanval’s 
delayed and expected entrance, the coming of the queen in her bevy of 
ladies, the mingling of the groups, the pairing of the knights and ladies 
(which Hoepfiner believes was a novel custom when Lanval and Thebes, 
its source for this detail, were written),” the whole air of gaiety and light- 
heartedness—all these elements form an excellently contrasting setting 
for the crisis which crowns the scene and reverses the hero’s fortune. 

The queen, seeing that Lanval does not take a lady and stroll with her 
as the others do, approaches and offers him her whole love. He answers 
as Graelent did in a similar situation: he will not thus break faith with 
his king. The queen in the fury of a woman scorned makes an insulting 
rejoinder. Lanval replies that he has nothing to do with the business she 
hints at, discloses his secret love—proof that her taunts are groundless— 
and adds the boast that his lady’s lowliest maid is better qualified in 
every respect to be queen. 

Hoepffner has shown that the queen’s insinuations are drawn from 
Wace’s Brut*’ rather than from Geoffrey of Monmouth, as Schofield had 
supposed. Thus in the core of the scene as in the background, Marie is 
using literary models—and not as Foulet’s plagiarist does at random or 
to dissimulate, but consistently, following the same models she has used 
already, and artistically, strengthening the structure she has inherited 
from Graelent and reinforced with her own invention. As a result her plot 
is stronger; her version of the encounter is more consistent with the well 
known character of the particular queen she has chosen to represent. 
Here, too, she follows Wace, for it was not until Chrétien touched the 
material that Guenevere’s character was idealized, and Hoepfiner shows 
that Lanval bears no traces of being influenced by the earliest of Chré- 
tien’s work.”* 

Marie’s hero in this scene, moreover, has more reason to be provoked; 
his provocation is more sudden and more serious. Marie has wisely de- 
cided that the queen’s lying accusation makes a more plausible motive 
for Arthur’s angry act. When the knight is tried, however, the charge 
that remains is the same in both versions: in his rash boast he has dis- 
paraged the queen. But in Lanval even the boast is more artistic. Marie 
employs a rhetorical figure. Just as she presents the fairy mistress effec- 
tively by introducing first the beautiful maidens, and then showing how 
the mistress surpasses the maids; so Lanval boasts that his mistress’s 
lowliest maid is far superior to the angry queen. Graelent merely says, 
as anyone in a similar situation might, that his lady is thirty times as 


6 Hoepfiner, p. 364. 27 Hoepfiner, p. 367, ef passim. 28 Pp. 367 ff. 
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beautiful as the queen. If one takes the view, as Foulet does, that Lanval 
is the early version of the story and Graelent the redaction, it is difficult 
to account for the complete disappearance of these devices of style and 
the substitution of the unimaginative boast that the mistress is thirty 
times as beautiful as the queen.”® 

As Marie handles this crisis, Lanval returns to his lodging immediately 
and discovers that his breaking of the tabu has had its promised conse- 
quences. Graelent must spend a year in prison before he can see the effect 
of his rashness. Marie presents Lanval in the depths of despair with more 
force and point than merely by stating that he was imprisoned. She does 
it by letting the reader share his friends’ anxiety for his life and sanity. 

When Lanval is taken before the king, his denial that he approached 
the queen is followed by a reassertion of his boast; and he would have 
been imprisoned had it not been for the friendship of Gawain and his 
knights. By making this change from the Graelent plot Marie can add 
another detail to her picture of Arthur’s court—Lanval’s friends pledging 
their holdings and offering themselves as sureties for his appearance at 
the trial—a detail quite in keeping with the character of Gawain as pre- 
sented in the Brut.*° The only mention of sureties in Graelent is in one 
line.* 

Assuming that Marie worked from Graelent, we can see how she ex- 
panded the mention of sureties into a significant detail by adding ma- 
terial from Wace, and at the same time why she condensed what had 
taken place between the arraignment and the trial. Lanval does not 
spend a year in prison, or a year in vain longing for his lost love. The trial 
also shows the sure effect of an improving hand. The king with the queen 
by his side convenes the court. Lanval is brought in. His friends do all 
they can for acquittal, but the king demands judgment according to the 
accusation. Here Arthur is on firmer legal ground than Graelent’s king, 
for the charge includes attempted adultery, a treasonable offense. Some 
of the courtiers are seconding the king’s prosecution when the Earl of 
Cornwall (a wise counsellor of Wace’s Arthur*) delivers a plea that is a 
model of temperate judgment. He asks that the charge of treason, which 
rests only upon the king’s word, be dropped and that Lanval be required 
to bring his lady before the court. If she prove as fair as he has boasted, 
the queen will forgive him; if he cannot return with her or she is not all 
he has claimed, then he should be banished. When his advocates inform 
him of this counsel, which the court accepts, Lanval answers that he 


2° Grimes, p. 92, 1. 488. 30 Hoepfiner, p. 355. 
31 Grimes, p. 94, 1. 551. 32 Hoepfiner, p. 355. 
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cannot meet the condition. The queen in impatience urges the king to 
hasten the verdict. 

Even thus far, the trial in the two versions is treated differently; but 
from this point the changes are greater. In Graelent, while the court is 
considering the case in silence, a page interrupts to announce that 
two maidens are coming who may help the knight. The lords of the house- 
hold gladly wait. One of the fair maidens tells the king that their lady 
commands him to postpone the case because she is coming to plead for 
the knight. When she hears this, the queen flees from the hall. Thereupon 
two more damsels fairer than the first enter and ask the king to wait a 
little, for their mistress is now at hand. The men all marvel at their 
beauty and conjecture that the mistress must be still fairer. When she 
arrives, they all stand and praise her beauty. She is richly dressed and 
mounted on a fine palfrey whose trappings are worth a thousand pounds. 
In her speech to the king she apologizes for Graelent’s folly, as she calls 
it, but of the truth of the boast she says: “‘Look now boldly on my face, 
and judge you rightly in this quarrel between the queen and me.’ 

In Lanval the first two maidens come unannounced. Their beauty and 
state are described in a passage no longer than its counterpart in Graelent 
but instead of the conventional set of phrases in Graelent, Marie has 
chosen some exquisite details from the Roman de Thébes with which to 
describe them. Again it is the portrait of Antigone she draws on, as she 
did for the details of the fairy’s appearance in the pavilion; but the ones 
chosen here are not the same that she used in presenting the maidens with 
the basin and towel.* Marie also introduces a new bit of action at this 
point in the trial. Gawain and three knights ask Lanval whether one of 
the maidens is his friend. He answers that he does not know who they 
are. The maidens speaking to the king make no suggestion that they have 
even noticed that a trial is in progress; that is done instead by the hopeful 
friends of the accused. Their comment on the interruption and its im- 
portance as a means of forcibly presenting the fairy mistress’s super- 
natural beauty impressed Hoepffner as an echo of a similar device in 
Tristan.® There too the hero’s friend, Kaherdin, thinks each lady as she 
comes by so beautiful that she must be Iseut, but although each succeed- 
ing one is more beautiful, his question is each time answered with a denial 
until the most beautiful finally comes. It is not by any means an original 
device in Lanval or Tristan, but it is an indication of care and art in the 
presentation. 

The assumption that Marie reworked the Graelent story still appears 


3 Grimes, p. 98, ll. 652 ff. * Hoepfiner, pp. 360 ff. % Pp. 357 f. 
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more reasonable. It is hard to conceive of a story teller so stupid that he 
would, by taking out every trace of Marie’s carefully constructed climax, 
destroy the suspense she had achieved. Yet that is what must be believed 
if Foulet’s view or Kéhler’s in which Lanval is placed first, is accepted 
There is no trace in Graelent of details drawn from Thébes or Tristan, and 
the suspense is pricked at the very beginning of the trial when the page 
interrupts. 

When the second pair of maidens come to the trial of Lanval, Gawain 
again asks if one is not his lady; but again Lanval denies knowing them. 
At this point in Graelent, the lords speculate on the possible appearance 
of the expected mistress; but Marie has a more skillful touch: a number 
of Arthur’s courtiers express the opinion that the queen has already lost 
her case. The maidens also heighten the suspense without breaking it 
when they say that they wish a chamber near that of their lady, who is 
coming. 

After the angry Guenevere has induced the king to hasten the unwilling 
jurors, the fairy herself is seen coming toward the castle. Marie spends 
considerably more time than the Graelent poet in describing her beauty 
and its effect on every one in the city and the court. This time when 
Gawain and his friends ask whether this loveliest creature in all the world 
is not his lady, Lanval knows her by their words. When he looks up and 
sees her there, he says that he cares not whether the judges condemn or 
free him if she has no mercy. 

Her speech to the king and the jurors is less abrupt and more courteous 
than the one made by Graelent’s mistress. She says that she has loved 
Lanval, who is misprized in Arthur’s court, and that the queen’s charge 
is false—it was she who had craved his love. She says further that if it is 
in her power to acquit him of his boast, the barons should deliver him. 
All agree that he should be set free. 

Marie ends the story dramatically. The fairy rides by the stone on 
which her lover had mounted. He leaps to the saddle behind her as her 
palfrey carries her past at a gallop, and they ride off to Avalon, as the 
Bretons say. 

If Lanval is the story of a knight’s deliverance from two unpleasant 
predicaments by a fairy mistress whose beauty is so marvelous that it 
circumvents the studied malice of a vicious queen—and Marie’s care- 
fullf wrought changes and improvements show that she at least under- 
stood it so—the short ending is artistically right. The strong emphasis 
on the hero’s steadfastness that marks Graelent has been weakened at 
several points; while the extraordinary beauty of the fairy has become at 
least as important. The conventions of the romantic love story have 
replaced the strange, but strict logic of the fairy-tale. Furthermore the 
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fairy makes it clear in her speech to the king that she has forgiven her 
lover’s disobedience. There is no need for a further scene to reconcile the 
lovers who have just publicly demonstrated their unselfish love. 

In view of this analysis of the differences between M and G, it is no 
longer possible to say with Paris and Grober that either one may be 
older than the other or to go beyond this with Foulet and Kéhler and 
say that either may be the other’s source. These changes just reviewed 
are non-reversible. A redactor could not read the carefully wrought sus- 
pense of Marie’s trial scene and throw out the whole affair at once. A 
late English redactor did interpolate a hint that the first damsels were 
connected with the fairy mistress,* but even this unsophisticated minstrel 
knew better than to ruin the climax. Neither could a redactor of average 
intelligence, after seeing Marie’s version, insert two years of useless, un- 
called-for time between the hero’s offense and his trial. 

Much of the sophistication of the courtly poetess would naturally be 
lost in a redaction for an audience of commoners; but the rich and varied 
details of her literary borrowings are not all that are swept away from 
Marie’s tale, if G for a moment is considered its redaction: the whole 
structure of the story changes, and most significantly, the obviously 
superior way of presenting the knight’s predicament, of introducing the 
beautiful fairy, of enriching the hero, of causing his fall from fortune, 
and of extricating him from his plight. The redactor remaking courtly 
stories for a bourgeois audience did not work that way. There is, indeed, 
in a later stage of this same story’s history a transformation of Marie’s 
elegant literary similes into such solidly middle class expressions as 
“worth a hundred pound,” but the pavilion which is thus described is by 
no means changed back into a woodland spring for the middle class 
English audience. This kind of redactor appears to respect the talent of 
his courtly model and to confine himself to those changes necessary to 
make the story understandable to a less sophisticated audience. 

Marie’s superior devices for telling the story are evidence that she 
altered her original. The motifs peculiar to G, however, have all the char- 
acteristics of unaltered folk-lore. If M were supposed to be the source of 
G, for example, the pavilion Marie so carefully describes must have 
been changed to a woodland spring. Then a source would be needed for 
the pavilion. But Hoepffner has already shown that Marie borrowed it 
from the Roman de Thébes. Yet unless everything supposedly known about 
Marie’s work is untrue, Breton folk-lore was the source of her stories,*” 
and literary productions only her models for treatment. She must have 
found in her original a meeting between the hero and his fairy mistress. 


% In H (Sir Lamwell), 1. 444; Percy Folio MS, 1, 533. 
37 Warnke, pp. xxxvii-Ixv; Ewert, pp. x—xviii. 
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more reasonable. It is hard to conceive of a story teller so stupid that he 
would, by taking out every trace of Marie’s carefully constructed climax, 
destroy the suspense she had achieved. Yet that is what must be believed 
if Foulet’s view or Kéhler’s in which Lanval is placed first, is accepted. 
There is no trace in Graelent of details drawn from Thébes or Tristan, and 
the suspense is pricked at the very beginning of the trial when the page 
interrupts. 

When the second pair of maidens come to the trial of Lanval, Gawain 
again asks if one is not his lady; but again Lanval denies knowing them. 
At this point in Graelent, the lords speculate on the possible appearance 
of the expected mistress; but Marie has a more skillful touch: a number 
of Arthur’s courtiers express the opinion that the queen has already lost 
her case. The maidens also heighten the suspense without breaking it 
when they say that they wish a chamber near that of their lady, who is 
coming. 

After the angry Guenevere has induced the king to hasten the unwilling 
jurors, the fairy herself is seen coming toward the castle. Marie spends 
considerably more time than the Graelent poet in describing her beauty 
and its effect on every one in the city and the court. This time when 
Gawain and his friends ask whether this loveliest creature in all the world 
is not his lady, Lanval knows her by their words. When he looks up and 
sees her there, he says that he cares not whether the judges condemn or 
free him if she has no mercy. 

Her speech to the king and the jurors is less abrupt and more courteous 
than the one made by Graelent’s mistress. She says that she has loved 
Lanval, who is misprized in Arthur’s court, and that the queen’s charge 
is false—it was she who had craved his love. She says further that if it is 
in her power to acquit him of his boast, the barons should deliver him. 
All agree that he should be set free. 

Marie ends the story dramatically. The fairy rides by the stone on 
which her lover had mounted. He leaps to the saddle behind her as her 
palfrey carries her past at a gallop, and they ride off to Avalon, as the 
Bretons say. 

If Lanval is the story of a knight’s deliverance from two unpleasant 
predicaments by a fairy mistress whose beauty is so marvelous that it 
circumvents the studied malice of a vicious queen—and Marie’s care- 
fully wrought changes and improvements show that she at least under- 
stood it so—the short ending is artistically right. The strong emphasis 
on the hero’s steadfastness that marks Graelent has been weakened at 
several points; while the extraordinary beauty of the fairy has become at 
least as important. The conventions of the romantic love story have 
replaced the strange, but strict logic of the fairy-tale. Furthermore the 
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fairy makes it clear in her speech to the king that she has forgiven her 
lover’s disobedience. There is no need for a further scene to reconcile the 
lovers who have just publicly demonstrated their unselfish love. 

In view of this analysis of the differences between M and G, it is no 
longer possible to say with Paris and Gréber that either one may be 
older than the other or to go beyond this with Foulet and Koéhler and 
say that either may be the other’s source. These changes just reviewed 
are non-reversible. A redactor could not read the carefully wrought sus- 
pense of Marie’s trial scene and throw out the whole affair at once. A 
late English redactor did interpolate a hint that the first damsels were 
connected with the fairy mistress,* but even this unsophisticated minstrel 
knew better than to ruin the climax. Neither could a redactor of average 
intelligence, after seeing Marie’s version, insert two years of useless, un- 
called-for time between the hero’s offense and his trial. 

Much of the sophistication of the courtly poetess would naturally be 
lost in a redaction for an audience of commoners; but the rich and varied 
details of her literary borrowings are not all that are swept away from 
Marie’s tale, if G for a moment is considered its redaction: the whole 
structure of the story changes, and most significantly, the obviously 
superior way of presenting the knight’s predicament, of introducing the 
beautiful fairy, of enriching the hero, of causing his fall from fortune, 
and of extricating him from his plight. The redactor remaking courtly 
stories for a bourgeois audience did not work that way. There is, indeed, 
in a later stage of this same story’s history a transformation of Marie’s 
elegant literary similes into such solidly middle class expressions as 
“worth a hundred pound,” but the pavilion which is thus described is by 
no means changed back into a woodland spring for the middle class 
English audience. This kind of redactor appears to respect the talent of 
his courtly model and to confine himself to those changes necessary to 
make the story understandable to a less sophisticated audience. 

Marie’s superior devices for telling the story are evidence that she 
altered her original. The motifs peculiar to G, however, have all the char- 
acteristics of unaltered folk-lore. If M were supposed to be the source of 
G, for example, the pavilion Marie so carefully describes must have 
been changed to a woodland spring. Then a source would be needed for 
the pavilion. But Hoepffner has already shown that Marie borrowed it 
from the Roman de Thébes. Yet unless everything supposedly known about 
Marie’s work is untrue, Breton folk-lore was the source of her stories,*” 
and literary productions only her models for treatment. She must have 
found in her original a meeting between the hero and his fairy mistress. 
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The means she employed to describe it are from Thébes, but the original 
must have been G or a folk-tale which G resembled closely. Whoever in- 
sists that G is a redaction of M must assume that Marie took the trouble 
to change a folk-tale into a polished story and that a redactor took the 
greater trouble of changing it back, altering the names, removing every 
trace of her literary style, and destroying every effect of her skill as a 
story-teller. The assumption is absurd. , 

What makes the assumption still more absurd is Marie’s use of Ar- 
thuriana from Wace’s Brut. As Hoepffner shows, there is a small space of 
time between the appearance of the Brut and the fame of Chrétien’s 
Arthurian work with its radically changed characterizations. If G was 
made from M, or even made independently at a later date, the circum- 
stance that the magic names of Arthur and his knights never appear in it 
is most curious. Certainly, no one would suppose that a redactor, not 
even Foulet’s deceitful plagiarist, would painstakingly remove every 
trace of the Arthurian material that Marie so carefully combined with 
her story. 


WELLS COLLEGE 
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MARIE DE FRANCE AND THE TRISTRAM LEGEND 
By GRACE FRANK 


HIEVREFUEIL, the shortest and perhaps the most charming of 
the lays by Marie de France, has troubled critics because, unlike her 
other poems, it seems to lack clarity. Is it not fair to assume, however, 
that in this instance the usual limpidity and forthrightness of Marie’s 
narrative style may have been clouded by her modern interpreters, 
rather than by Marie herself? I hope to show that to her medieval audi- 
ence the lovely lines of Chievrefueil presented no difficulties whatsoever, 
needed no esoteric subtleties for their understanding, and that their 
Old Norse translator as well as the scribes of both our surviving manu- 
scripts readily comprehended Marie’s lucid phrases. 
The crux of the difficulty, it seems to me, lies in a needlessly realistic 
scepticism regarding lines 51 ff. Marie tells us (and I translate as literally 
as possible from Warnke’s third edition of 1925): 


[Tristram] cut a hazel tree in half, split it quite square. After he had prepared 
the staff, he wrote his name with his knife. If the Queen becomes aware of it, 
she who was wont to take very careful notice, she will certainly recognize the 
staff of her lover when she sees it. Another time it had happened that she had 
thus perceived it. This was the sum of the writing that he had sent and said to 
her [or, according to MS. S, This was the sum of the writing which was on the staff 
of which I speak]: that he had long been there and waited and stayed in order 
to spy out and learn how he might see her, for he could not live without her. It 
was with the two of them just as it was with the honeysuckle which attached it- 
self to the hazel: when the honeysuckle has twined there and taken firm hold 
and twisted itself completely around the trunk of the tree, together they can well 
survive, but if anyone wishes to separate them afterwards, the hazel quickly dies 
and the honeysuckle in like fashion. My fair lady, thus it is with us: nor you with- 
out me, nor I without you. 

The Queen came riding. She looked a little in front of her, saw the stick, ob- 
served it well, knew all the letters there. 


Now to our modern scholars it seems improbable that so long a message 
could have been written upon a wooden tablet. Miss Rickert remarks: 
“We cannot suppose Tristram wrote out in full the message of which the 
‘import’ fills seventeen lines. Even if it had been possible, Yseult could not 
have read it as she rode along, nor was there any need for her to do so, 
as the branch served merely to indicate Tristram’s whereabouts.” With 
this general conception—that the message was not on the staff—Sudre, 
Foulet and Spitzer would agree. Miss Rickert thinks the message was 
probably conveyed by the symbolism of the hazel and the honeysuckle. 
Sudre and Foulet, stressing the words escrit and mandé, believe Tristram’s 
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name alone was on the hazel tablet and that a written communication 
had been sent the Queen by her lover a few days earlier, the message 
whose import or substance Marie gives us. Spitzer, who accepts the no- 
tion that Tristram’s name alone appeared upon the tablet, suggests that 
the Queen, inspired solely by love, read beneath the literal surface of the 
bark to its spiritual core and thus divined her lover’s message, murmuring 
to herself the words she seemed to hear him speak to her, “comme si 
elle les avait entendus de la bouche de Tristan.”” 

But are we not being too prosaically literal-minded when we reject the 
possibility that Tristram cut his message upon the hazel tree? Foulet, 
before rejecting this possibility as imvraisemblable, clearly sees its in- 
trinsic likelihood: “‘Ou se trouvait cet ‘escrit qu’il li aveit mandé et dit’? 
Il semble bien, 4 suivre |’ordre des événements tel qu’il nous est donné 
dans le récit, que ce dut étre sur le baton.”’ For my part, if Marie writes 
of werewolves, magic potions, speaking hinds, birds that turn into knights, 
ships that sail themselves, a fairy mistress who appears and disappears 
at will, I do not ask how such things can be. Tristram might carve a mes- 
sage whose import fills twice seventeen lines and I should not question 
Marie’s poetic right to have him do so. 

Nor, I venture to think, would the length of Tristram’s xylographic 
message have disturbed any medieval audience, however literal-minded. 
For in England where Marie lived, in Celtic lands from whence some 
parts of the Tristram legend came, and on the continent where it spread, 
rune sticks, letters graven on wood, wands and squared staves with 
poems and other inscriptions upon them were no novelty. The Old Eng- 
lish “‘Lover’s [or, Husband’s] Message,” a poem of fifty-five lines, speaks 
of itself as engraved on wood. It is well known that Irish love poems and 
other inscriptions (some of which were planted in paths to give messages) 
were carved on tablets of wood, and references to wands and squared 
staves with ogham inscriptions are frequent in Irish literature. According 
to Egil’s Saga, the Sonatorrek, a poetic lament of some 200 lines, was 
taken down on a Kefli, or rune stick, and runes carved on various kinds 
of wood and trees are frequently mentioned in the Sagas and Edda.’ 


1 See Edith Rickert, Marie de France: Seven of her Lays done into English (New York, 
1901), p. 193; L. Sudre, Romania, xv (1886), 551; L. Foulet, ZRP, xxxur (1908), 278-80; 
L. Spitzer, Romania, Lx1x (1946), 80 ff., who cites a biblical exegesis of Genesis, xxx, 37, by 
Macé de la Charité to support the contrast he finds in Marie between leire and sume=écorce 
and moelle. For Spitzer’s interpretation see also note 7, below. 

2 On runes in general see the works of Helmut Arntz, Bibliographie der runenkunde (Leip- 
zig, 1937), Die Runenschrift (Halle, 1938). For runes in England, see The Cambridge History 
of English Literature, 1, chapt. 2. “The Lover’s Message”’ is in The Exeter Book, u, ed. W. S. 
Mackie, EETS, cxctv (1934), 192. For Irish material, Douglas Hyde’s A Literary History 
of Ireland (1901), chapt. x1, is convenient (cf. especially p. 111); see also Revue Celtique, 
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A famous instance of a letter carved on wood occurs in the story of 
Hamlet as recorded by Saxo Grammaticus in his Danish History, Book 
mt. I cite his words in the translation of Elton and Powell, p. 113: “Two 
retainers of Feng then accompanied him, bearing a letter graven on 
wood—a kind of writing material frequent in old times.’”’ By Marie’s 
day such tablets may well have seemed archaic and mention of them 
might have served to give her lay the flavor of the tens anciénur which 
she so frequently evokes in her poems. In any case, inscribed staves were 
known to her and to her contemporaries, and were surely known to her 
sources. 

For, this whole passage—Tristram’s cutting the hazel and writing 
upon it with his knife in order to apprise the Queen of his presence— 
bears a striking resemblance to an episode in the Tristram legend which 
has been preserved for us in no less than five different versions: those of 
Eilhart von Oberge, Gottfried von Strassburg, the Old Norse Saga, 
the Oxford Folie Tristan, and the English Sir Tristrem. In the Oxford 
Folie (784-86) Tristram recalls to the Queen the ruse by which he and 
she were wont to meet, the chips fashioned by his knife and thrown into 
the stream as “‘signs between us when it pleased me to come to you”: 


de mun canivet cospels fis 
k’erent enseignes entre nus 
quant me plaiseit venir a vus. 


In the versions of this episode by Eilhart and Gottfried and in the Eng- 
lish Sir Tristrem these cuttings bear inscriptions. In Eilhart’s poem Tris- 
tram carves a cross with five branches (3346 ff.); in Gottfried’s, he carves 
the initials T and J on each tablet (14427 ff.). But in Sir Tristrem it is 
‘actually runes that he writes upon them (2049 ff.): 


Bi water he sent adoun 

Lizt linden spon: 

He wrot hem al wib roun; 
Ysonde hem knewe wel sone; 
Bi pat Tristrem was boun, 
Ysonde wist his bone 

To abide. 





xt (1892), 220. In the Egil’s Saga note especially chapters 44, 72, 78 and cf. The Lay of 
Sigrdrifa, The Sayings of Hér, The Lay of Skirnir, etc. Note that it is the coldre itself which 
Tristram cuts par mi, and that he splits the tree and squares it to make his bastun. Most 
modern critics imply diminutives which are not in the text. Incidentally, the European 
hazel, Corylus Avellana, may attain considerable size and has a tough, pliant, close-tex- 
tured wood much used in the Middle Ages for making bows and crossbows, and, as is well 
known, the O.F. baston might be a very big stick indeed. 
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These light linden chips carved with roun, the initialed olive spaene of 
Gottfried, the decorated cuttings of Eilhart (dar an sal gemAlet sin/ein 
crice mit vunf orten), the lokarspénu of the Old Norse Saga (chapter 
LIv [77]), and the cospels of the Oxford Folie all serve the same purpose 
of advising Iseut of Tristram’s desire to see her. ‘“Ysonde hem knewe wel 
sone,” says the English version; “‘swen sie daz criice vinde,/s6 bin ich 
bi der linde,” says Eilhart; and Bédier summarizes the whole episode in 
his reconstruction of Thomas as follows: “‘Chaque fois donc que Tristan 
voulait se rencontrer avec Isolt, il jetait les copeaux au ruisseau qui 
courait le long de la tour du chateau . . . : par cette ruse Isolt connaissait 
aussitét son désir de sa venue au rendez-vous.’ 
Now when Marie writes: 


Se la reine s’aparceit, 

ki mult grant guarde s’en perneit, 
de sun ami bien conuistra 

le bastun quant el le verra; 

altre feiz li fu avenu 

que si l’aveit aparceii, [55-60] 


is she not alluding to this episode in her sources? 


Plusur le m’unt cunté e dit 
e jeo l’ai trové en escrit 
de Tristram e de la reine... 


The curious means by which Tristram and the Queen were wont to com- 
municate with each other probably appealed to her imagination, and 
from the wooden chips inscribed by Tristram to tell Iseut of his eagerness 
to meet her, Marie elaborated her fanciful hazel tablet with its beautiful, 
poetic message. 

Accordingly, whether or not Marie~—or her sources—had rune sticks 
or ogham tablets in mind, I am convinced that she thought of Tristram’s 
words as carved upen the hazel wood he had prepared. She gives us the 
“sume de l’escrit”? (61), paraphrasing at first and then quoting directly. 
If the message were conceived as written in a secret or cryptic alphabet, 
her reason for telling us its substance and her reference to the Queen’s 
knowledge of “‘tutes les letres” (82) would have special significance. But 
in any case I see no reason for rejecting the obvious inference of our texts 


3 See Bédier, Le Roman de Tristan par Thomas, SATF (1902), 1, 194 ff. The Old Norse 
version is here almost like Bédier’s. For it and the English Sir Trisirem see Eugen Kdl- 
bing’s editions, Die Nordische und die Englische Version der Tristan-Sage (Heilbronn, 1878, 
1882). Eilhart was edited by Franz Lichtenstein in Quellen und Forschungen (1877), x1x; 
Gottfried’s Tristan, by Karl Marold in Teutonia, v1 (Leipzig, 1906). For the Folie Tristan 
d@’Oxford, see Bédier’s edition (SATF, 1907) or Hoepfiner’s (1938). 
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or for regarding the length of Tristram’s words to the Queen as precluding 
their appearance on the bastun which he had paré to receive them. 

It is evident that the simple interpretation here proposed was that of 
the scribe of MS. S. He says deliberately: “This was the sum of the writ- 
ing that was upon the stick.”’ And, although it has not been remarked 
before, I believe, the Old Norse translator of Marie, who follows a manu- 
script related to H, is here even more explicit than S.‘I translate his words 
as literally as possible: 


Then he cut down a hazel tree and made it four-edged with his knife and cut his 
name on the stick. If it so happen that the Queen sees the stick, then she will be 
reminded of her lover, because it had so happened to her another time. Now it 
was inscribed on the stick that Tristram had waited for her there a long time and 
listened around in order to ask about her and find out in what way he might see 
her, for he can in no wise live without her. “So it is with us,” he said, “as with the 
honeysuckle which twines around the hazel... .” 

Now the Queen came riding and saw the stick which stood in the way and she 
took the stick and read that which was cut onit... .§ 


There can be no question but that for the Norse translator the whole 
message was inscribed upon the tablet. 

At the end of her poem Marie justifies its title, Chievrefueil, in lines 
that again have troubled some of our modern scholars because they refuse 
to believe that Tristram’s words could have appeared upon the bastun. 
Marie says (107-16): 


Because of the joy which he had had from his love whom he had seen and be- 
cause of that which he had written [or, according to MS. S, Because of the joy 
which he had had from his love whom he had seen by means of the staff which he had 
inscribed], just as he had said it to the Queen,* in order to remember the words, 


* Warnke and Rudolf Meissner, Die Strengleikar (Halle, 1902), p. 205, agree in positing a 
close relationship between MS. H and the Norse version. 

5 For the Old Norse version I have used the text in Leit eg sudur til landa, ed. Einar Ol. 
Sveinsson (Reykjavik, 1944), pp. 112-4. I should like to express here my warm thanks to 
Professor Stefan Einarsson for his aid in translating it and for many other helpful sugges- 
tions. 

* Because of the meaning and the emphasis throughout the passage on Tristram, I be- 
lieve, with Warnke (p. 268) and G. Cohn (ZFSL 24, 1902, p. 15) that Ja reine in the phrase 
si cum la reine l’ot dit is a dative. Grammatically, there is no objection to Foulet’s transla- 
tion (sur la demande de la reine), although nothing has heretofore been said of this request, 
nor to the Old Norse translation (remembering the words she spoke), nor to Miss Rickert’s 
(for remembrance of her words), nor to Spitzer’s (comme la reine le lui avait dit). But if one 
adopts the interpretation that the words to be remembered are the Queen’s, then the line 
must refer to the Queen’s conversation in the forest (et ele li dist son plaisir, etc.) and not 
to the lines beginning Bele amie or to the words about the honeysuckle which give the lay its 
title. In any case, it must be the passage about the honeysuckle that is to be commemorated 
in a lay so called, and these are the words that Tristram wrote (on the tablet). 
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Tristram, who well knew how to play the harp, made of these a new lay. I shall 
name it briefly: the English call it Gotelef, the French, Chievrefueil. 


Clearly, the title of the lay must refer to the words about the honeysuckle 
which Tristram used to the Queen, addressing her as his “‘bele amie.” 
Sudre and Foulet think these words occurred in a written communication 
sent her some days before the meeting. But this interpretation seems to 
me to be awkwardly prosaic and to spoil the finely woven pattern of the 
poem by assuming, as it does, a message that has been undramatically 
delivered off-stage. Spitzer, on the other hand, believes Tristram made 
his lay about words divined by the Queen as belonging to her lover, 
words apparently made into a lay by that lover to record her divination 
of his message.’ Surely this interpretation violates both the letter and 
the spirit of the text: 

Pur la joie qu’il ot eiie 

de s’amie qu’il ot veiie 

e pur ceo qu’il aveit escrit, [S: par le baston qu’il ot escrit] 

si cum la reine lot dit, 

pur les paroles remembrer, 

Tristram ki bien saveit harper, 

en aveit fet un nuvel lai. 


The emphasis throughout this passage is on Tristram and the pronoun 
il. It is his joy, his mistress whom he has seen, the words he wrote (on 
the baston, says S) which are to be recorded, and obviously, because of 
the title of the lay, The Honeysuckle, the words addressed to the Queen 
that he would remember exactly are his lovely image of interlaced vine 
and tree, his beautiful identification of their life and death with the love 
that exists between himself and his bele amie: 


Bele amie, si est de nus: 
Ni vus sens mei, ni mei sens vus. 


In short, then, I believe that Chievrefueil, a little gem of synthesis, 
compression and clean-cut narration, derives from one of the longer ver- 
sions of the Tristram legend. Marie tells us of a single meeting between 
the lovers and, like any good writer of short stories, she makes this one 


7 See op. cit., p. 84: “Il n’y avait sur la baguette de coudrier comme letre que le nom ‘Tris- 
tan,’ c’était a Iseut de découvrir le sens du message, et c’est l’amour seul qui, Tristan le sait, 
aiguisera |’intelligence de l’amante, au point de lui faire découvrir l’image du coudrier et du 
chévrefeuille . . . et de lui faire murmurer les deux beaux vers finaux, comme si elle les avait 
entendus de la bouche de Tristan. . . . ” And pp. 87-8: “A cause de la joie de Tristan d’avoir 
réussi 4 voir son amie par le message de la baguette, joie que la reine lui avait exprimée 
lors de leur rendez-vous, et pour conserver les paroles telles qu’elle les lui avait dites, Tris- 
i 
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significant scene embrace the past and foreshadow the future. Her origi- 
nality consists in letting us share the emotions of her hero before the meet- 
ing, and she does this by embroidering most poetically upon a theme 
found in her sources, the fragments of wood that served the lovers as 
secret messengers before their rendezvous. Upon such a tablet Tristram 
engraves the words about hazel and honeysuckle in which he so vividly 
embodies his love for Iseut and his feeling that separation must spell 
death for both of them. In order to remember these words and to express 
the joy he experienced in meeting his mistress by having written them, 
he made a lay called The Honeysuckle. And Marie concludes: 


Dit vus en ai la verité 
del lai que j’ai ici cunté. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 











THE EVOLUTION OF THE CANZONIERE 
OF PETRARCH 


By Ernest H. WILKINS 


HE Canzoniere of Petrarch contains poems written at various 

times through the long years of the poet’s life. It is not a collection 
made toward the end of his life in a single editorial effort, nor is it a mere 
gradual accumulation of poems: it is a selective and ordered collection, 
the fashioning of which, begun in Petrarch’s youth, continued to the 
day of his death. In the present study I am trying to trace the whole 
course of the evolution of the collection. Much work has been done 
hitherto, by many scholars, with reference to particular stages or phases 
of that evolution; but the present study is, I believe, the first to under- 
take to reconstruct the entire process. Some of the material herein con- 
tained is derived from earlier studies, and some of it is new. 

For the original composition of his Italian poems Petrarch used such 
free sheets of paper, or free spaces on sheets that already bore some writ- 
ing, as he had at hand. Among the ten autograph two-leaf sheets pre- 
served in the Vatican Library under the designation V.L. 3196,) ff. 2° 
(in part), 13, and 14 were so used. The pages just referred to show clearly 
that the original process of composition included—in these cases, at least, 
and presumably in most other cases—a great deal of change and revision. 
The result in these cases, and presumably in most other cases, was that 
the page that had been used for composition became difficult to read. 
In some, presumably in most, such cases Petrarch sooner or later tran- 
scribed the poem, wholly or in part, onto another sheet—on which he was 
free, if and when he so desired, to undertake further revision. Among 
the sheets preserved in 3196, ff 2’, 6" (in part), 11%, 12, and 15° show tran- 
scriptions of this type. 


1 Photographic reproductions: J] manoscritto vaticano latino 3196 autografo di Francesco 
Petrarca riprodotto ... a cura della Biblioteca Vaticana (Rome, 1895), and R. Ac- 
cademia d'Italia, I! codice vaticano lat. 3196 autografo del Petrarca, ed. M. Porena (Rome, 
1941). Diplomatic reproductions by C. Appel, in his Zur Entwickelung italienischer Dich- 
tungen Petrarcas (Halle, 1891), and by M. Pelaez, in “Descrizioni e trascrizioni,” in Bullet- 
tino dell’ Archivio paleografico italiano, 11 (1910), 163-216. This MS will hereafter be referred 
to simply as 3196. It consists of a collection of large sheets, each folded once, thus making 
two leaves, or four pages. The leaves were numbered long ago, probably in the late 16th cen- 
tury. The two leaves of each sheet could originally be folded in either order, and the folds 
have worn through. The present relative order of the two leaves of a given sheet is there- 
fore not necessarily their original relative order. The order in which the several sheets stood 
when the leaves were numbered and the consequent numeration have no modern signifi- 
cance. Ff. 5 and 6 are half-sheets, originally separate: f. 6 is of a different format from the 
others. Most of the sheets were used for lyric poems; but two were used for portions of the 
Triumphs, and two were used in part for portions of a letter, Ep. fam. xvt 6. 
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From time to time, as Petrarch accumulated on scattered sheets a 
considerable number of poems which he thought had reached at least 
approximately final form, he recopied them, with no exercise of artistic 
care in their arrangement, into neat collections, for the sake of preserva- 
tion and of convenient reference. The fact that he had entered a poem 
in such a reference collection, however, did not always estop him from 
further revision. Among the sheets preserved in 31/96, ff. 1, 2" (in part), 
3-5, 7-10, 11‘, and 16 bear portions of such reference collections.’ 

At certain times, also, Petrarch made, or had scribes make under his 
direction, larger collections, selective in their choice of poems and ar- 
ranged with some measure of artistic care. Each such collection was in ef- 
fect a form of the Canzoniere. The first such form was of course a new cre- 
ation. The second form, as will appear below, seems to have differed sub- 
stantially from the first in respect to organization and arrangement. From 
that point on, the typical relationship of a new form to its predecessor 
was enlargement through the addition of poems at the ends of the two 
parts into which the Canzoniere had then been divided—although in 
certain cases the relationship was somewhat more complex. In a sense, 
therefore, the several forms, after the first, are successive phases of a 
single growing form, which however received its several increments in 
certain particular periods of creative editorial activity. This is preémi- 
nently true, as will appear below, with regard to the fifth and later forms. 
The final form of the Canzoniere is preserved in Petrarch’s own partially 
autograph MS, which now bears the designation V.L. 3/95 in the Vatican 
Library? 

The eight sheets in 3/96 that contain lyrics are all that have survived 
out of what must have been originally a much larger number of such 
sheets. On these eight sheets Petrarch in many instances made an ab- 
breviated notation, in Latin, above or beside or below one of the poems. 
In quoting such notations I have used (unless the exact abbreviated 
form is important) the expanded forms printed by Mestica in his edition 
of the Canzoniere,‘ correcting them, when necessary, to accord with the 


2 The words conserva, registro and Reinschrift have been used by various scholars to desig- 
nate what I am calling a “reference collection.” 

* Photographic reproduction: L’originale del Canzoniere di Francesco Petrarca, Codice 
Vaticano Latine 3195, riprodotto in fototipia a cura della Biblioteca Vaticana, ed. M. Vat- 
tasso (Milan, 1905). Diplomatic reproduction: Francisct Petrarche laureati poete Rerum 
oulgarium fragmenta, ed. E. Modigliani (Rome, 1904). This MS will hereafter be referred 
to simply as 3195. ; 

4 Petrarch, Le rime, ed. G. Mestica (Florence, 1896). I am not giving page references for 
such notations, whether quoted or merely referred to. They may be controlled either by 
use of Mestica’s edition, under the poems concerned, or—in most cases—by use of the 
chronological list of dated notations in Appel, pp. 182-92. 
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readings of Pelaez. In many cases the notation is dated. In the present 
study I have made use of all such dated notations. 

Throughout this study poems that appear in the final form of the 
EE Canzoniere will be referred to by arabic numerals corresponding to the 
positions in which they actually stand in 3/95;5 and poems by Petrarch 
not included in the final form will be referred to by the roman numerals 
they bear in Solerti’s edition of the Rime disperse—® except that the 
poem beginning Donna mi vene spesso nella mente will in general be re- 
. ferred to by the single word Donna. I am not concerned in this study, 
except incidentally, with the dates of composition of the individual 
poems; nor am I concerned with the process of textual revision which 
attended every phase of Petrarch’s poetic activity—original composi- 
OB tion, work on sheets intended specifically for revision, work in reference 
7. collections, the making of successive forms of the Canzoniere, even the 
Ps retouching of 3195.7 Use of Table III, on page 455, may facilitate the 
ry following of the narrative. 
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I 
THE FIRST REFERENCE COLLECTION: -1336-1337 


The earliest extant reference collection is that preserved in ff. 7-10, 
11", and 16 of 3196. This collection is studied in detail in my article, 
“Petrarch’s First Collection of his Italian Poems.”*® The collection con- 
tains twenty-five poems (twenty-three by Petrarch), of which twenty- 
four (twenty-two by Petrarch) are sonnets and one is a canzone. The son- 
nets appear on ff. 7-10 and 16; the canzone stands by itself on f. 11". 

The identity and order of the twenty-four sonnets are as follows: (on 
f. 7") 77, 78, 44; (on f. 7”) 60, 36, 46; (on f. 8") 41, 42, 43; (on f. 8”) sonnet 
by Gianfigliazzi, 179, 45; (on f. 9°) xv1, 49, 69; (on f. 9”) 34; (on f. 10°) 
35, sonnet by Dietisalvi, xxv1; (on f. 10”) vir; (on f. 16") 64, xvm; 
(on f. 16%) xvi, 58. The sonnets were presumably transcribed in the 
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i 5 Except as indicated below on p. 440. 

6 Petrarch, Rime disperse, ed. A. Solerti (Florence, 1909). 

? The revisions made in 3/96 are reported by Appel and Pelaez. A few revisions made in 
the preparation either of the fourth form or of one of the earlier forms of the Canzoniere are 
noted by the late—and deeply lamented—Arnaldo Foresti, in “Il primo nucleo del Can- 
zoniere,” in Convivium, tv (1932), 334. Revisions made in the passage from the fourth form 
to the final form are studied in three remarkable articles by Foresti: ‘Per il testo della 
prima edizione del Canzoniere del Petrarca,” ‘Per il testo della prima edizione del ‘Can- 
zoniere’ del Petrarca—nota seconda” and “Per il testo della seconda edizione del ‘Can- 
zoniere’ del Petrarca,” in La Bibliofilia, xx1x (1927), 157-78, xxxm (1930), 257-85 and 
xxx (1931), 433-58. Revisions made in 3195 itself are recorded by Modigliani in the 
edition cited in n. 3, and are studied by Foresti in the three articles just referred to. 

8 Speculum, vir (1932), 169-80. 
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order in which they stand, except that the sonnet by Dietisalvi was 
entered at a later time in a space previously left blank for it.* The tran- 
scription of ff. 7 and 8 was done not before 1335, and probably within the 
first eight months of 1336. No. xv1, the first poem on f. 9", was transcribed 
on November 4, 1336. The following poem, 49, is marginally dated as of 
February 13, 1337: that date is presumably the date of composition 
rather than the date of transcription—but in any case transcription must 
have taken place soon after composition. No. 64, the first poem on f. 16°, 
was transcribed on November 16, 1337. No. 58, the last sonnet, is mar- 
ginally dated December 25, 1337: that date is presumably the date of 
composition rather than the date of transcription—but in any case tran- 
scription in all probability took place soon after composition.’® The 
transcription of the canzone, No. 23, which was done within the same 
period in which ff. 7-10 were written, goes only through line 89. Presum- 
ably the rest was not ready for such transcription when this collection 
was being made." 


® Foresti, “Il primo nucleo,” pp. 323-29, agrees with me that the writing of ff. 7-8 
preceded that of ff. 9-10. N. Quarta, Di alcuni nuovi studi sull’ ordinamento del Can- 
zoniere petrarchesco (Naples, 1938), pp. 35-9, defends the opinion previously expressed by 
him in his Studi sul testo delle rime del Petrarca (Naples, 1902), pp. 55-64, that the writing 
of ff. 9-10 preceded that of ff. 7-8. My own opinion remains unchanged; but I leave to any 
who may be interested the balancing of his arguments on this point against mine. If the 
verdict should be ultimately in his favor, my present statement of the order of the sonnets 
should be revised accordingly; and the transcription of ff. 7-8 instead of being assigned to 
a period prior to November 4, 1336, should be assigned to a period between February 13 
and November 16, 1337. Such changes would not modify this present study at any other 
point. 

10 A notation above 58 reads: Ad dominum A gapitum cum quibusdam munusculis, que ille 
non potuit induci ut acciperet. Another notation on the margin reads: die natali mane, 1338. 
The word quoted as mane may be read either as mane or as marie. It was read as mane by 
Appel and by Mestica, but G. Salvo Cozzo (in “Le ‘rime sparse’... ” in Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana, xxx [1897], 406) read it as marie, and Pelaez, while in doubt, tends 
to favor the reading marie. If the word is mane the date is December 25, 1337 (Petrarch be- 
gan his years a nativitate) ; if it is marie the date is September 8, 1338. Four considerations— 
none of them, to be sure, conclusive—point to mane rather than marie: (1) the fact that f. 
16°, which was apparently written in the same period of activity as f. 16%, once bore upon 
its upper margin the notation 1337, Novembr. 16 processi hic scribendo; (2) the fact that the 
word mane occurs in several of Petrarch’s date notations; (3) the fact that in the Canzoniere 
58 precedes 62, which is presumably of April 6, 1338; and (4) the fact of the gifts—if Christ- 
mas was for Petrarch a special occasion for the giving of gifts. 

11 The question of the exact time-relation of the transcription of 23 to that of ff. 7-10 is 
apparently beyond conclusive determination. In my article on this collection, on pp. 175-6, 
I argued that the transcription of 23 “probably intervened between that of No. 35 and that 
of No. xxvi.” Foresti, in “Il primo nucleo,” differs, thinking that the transcription of 23 
preceded the writing of f. 7. Quarta, Di alcuni nuovi studi, pp. 39-40, attacks my argument, 
but expresses no opinion of his own—believing, apparently, that any attempt to establish 
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It is possible that one or more lost sheets, containing other poems, pre- 
ceded ff. 7-8. In the series 2~76 there are only about a dozen poems that 
might not have been written by 1336; and after 76 there are half a dozen 
poems for which a date not later than 1336 is certain or probable. The 
fact that f. 7" bears no notation marking the beginning of a process of 
transcription suggests that that process began on some other sheet, now 
lost. F. 16” certainly marks the end of the collection of sonnets. Of the 
twenty-two sonnets by Petrarch contained in this first reference collec- 
tion, seventeen passed ultimately into the final form of the Canzoniere, 
and five were ultimately rejected. 


II 
THE FIRST FORM OF THE CANZONIERE: 1342- 


Another collection was initiated on August 21, 1342: this we know 
from the fact that on f. 9” of 3196, above 34 (the sonnet A pollo, s’ancor 
vive il bel desio) there stands the notation cepia trdscribj et incep. ab hoc 
loco 1342. Aug. 21, hora 6." 

Throughout 3196 the sonnets are written with two lines of the poem 
on a single line of the MS; the second line of each pair begins with a cap- 
ital initial; in most cases a little space is left between the first line of each 
pair and the second; and in many cases the initials of the second lines of 
each pair stand in something like a vertical alignment. The sonnets 
therefore have the appearance of being in two blocks—a left-hand block 
and a right-hand block. No. 34, on transcription, was cancelled by two 
diagonal strokes of the pen, one drawn downward from left to right 
through the left-hand block, the other drawn upward from left to right 
(or downward from right to left) through the right-hand block (thus: \/). 
No. 36, on f. 7” of 3196, has written over its centre the notation trdsc‘pt’, 
and is cancelled in the same way; and 35, on f. 10°, has written over its 
centre the same notation,” and is cancelled in the same way. Nos. 44, 60, 
46, 41-3, 45, 49, 69, 64 and 58, on ff. 7-9 and 16, have written over them, 
in each case over the centre of the poem, a notation of the type ¢’, and 
are cancelled in the same way." No other poems in 3/96 have transcrip- 





an exact time-relationship for the transcription of 23 is futile. I sought only to establish a 
probability: Quarta writes as if I had asserted an absolute conclusion. He is in error in re- 
porting me as putting the transcription of 23 between that of Se voi poteste (which is No. 
64) and that of No. xxvi. 

12 The words et incep. were thereafter cancelled, presumably as being redundants. 

3 No trace of a mark is visible over the a in the reproductions. 

4 Nos. 41-3 stand together on f. 8, and a single notation and a single cancellation serve 
for all three. The cancellation starts in exactly the same pattern as that used for the other 
sonnets named above: the continuation of the lines results in a cross cancellation for the 
page as a whole. In the case of 45 no left-hand cancellation is visible. 
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tion notations of the types indicated, or bear abbreviated transcription 
notations over the centre of the poem; and no other poems in 3/96 are 
cancelled in the manner indicated. I conclude that the fourteen poems 
listed were all included in this new collection, and that no one of the other 
poems in 3196 was so included. 

The notation cept# trdscribj et incep. ab hoc loco shows that 34 was 
the initial poem of this new collection. It is easy to understand that 
Petrarch should have thought that 34 would make a good initial poem: 
it begins with a spirited classic invocation, and it combines the ideas 
of Laura and the laurel. Indeed, there is not—in my judgment, at least— 
any other poem among the first fifty poems of the Canzoniere (other than 
No. 1—Voi ch’ ascoltate—which was not yet written) that is as well 
qualified as 34 to serve as an introductory poem." It is clear that the 
transcription of 35 and 36, which have the longer notation ¢rdsc‘pt’, 
intervened between the transcription of 34 and that of the eleven remain- 
ing poems, for which the notation is of the type ?’. 

The new collection doubtless contained other poems, drawn from 
sheets now lost. There is no one of the poems in the series 2-103 that 
might not have been written by 1342; and after 103 there are some 
twenty poems for which a date not later than 1342 is certain or probable. 
While we know the beginning of this collection, therefore, we do not know 
its end. It is worth noting, in this general connection, that in December, 
1344, Petrarch made a revision in the text of No. 66.* All of the poems 
copied from 3196 into this collection were retained in the final form of 
the Canzoniere. 

The fact that Petrarch decided to copy certain particular poems out of ff. 
7-10 and 16 of 3196, although those sheets were adequate as a reference col- 
lection, and the fact that some of the sonnets were copied in an order other 
than that in which they stood in 3196, show that in making this new collec- 
tion Petrarch was working selectively, and that he was concerned with the 
order in which the poems should be arranged. This collection is therefore 
properly to be considered as a selective and ordered collection, and conse- 
quently as the first form of the “Canzoniere.” 

The making of this collection was presumably due mainly to Petrarch’s 
desire to gather into an artistic whole the poems that he himself approved 
—a desire which doubtless underlay all his work on the Canzoniere, to 


6 E, Chidrboli, in his “I sonetti introduttivi alle ‘Rime sparse,’” in Studi petrarcheschi 
(Arezzo, 1928), p. 69, characterizes the first line of 34 excellently as a ‘“(Cominciamento 
balioso e gioioso che se anche, s{ come ben par credibile, fu innanzi ad altro fine e con altra 
intenzione composto, ottimamente prestavasi a preludiare ai canti dell’ amore e della 
gloria.” 

16 See Appel, p. 20 (Appel however reports the erroneous date of 1340), and Foresti, ‘Per 
il testo della prima edizione,”’ pp. 22-3. 
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the very end. He may or may not have had in mind, at this early date, the 
idea of publication—the idea, that is, that copies of the collection might 
be made for friends or patrons. 

Foresti discusses this form of the collection,’ using much of the evi- 
dence I had used, and reaching conclusions that are largely identical with 
mine. He points out that this collection probably bore as title the words 
Francisci Petrarce de Florentia Rome nuper laureati fragmentorum liber: 
this is the title borne by the Canzoniere in the Chigi (the fourth) form, 
which is so much later that the word nuper could hardly have appeared 
in a title not composed until that time, while it might well have been 
carried over from the title of a previous form. I infer that this same title 
presumably appeared also in the second and third forms of the Canzoniere. 
With regard to the contents of this form, Foresti, going far beyond the 
evidence of 3/96—which gives assurance only that this form contained 
the fourteen poems listed above—assumes that it included Nos. 2-142 
(except 23, 77-8, 103-4, probably 71-3, and perhaps some other poems) ; 
and that the order of the poems was (except for the later insertions) 
the order in which they stand in the final form of the Canzoniere. And 
since some of the poems he thus includes date from 1346 or 1347 he as- 
sumes that the making of this form continued until 1347. He may be 
right; but his assumption is without proof. Such a content as he sug- 
gests for the first form of the Canzoniere corresponds rather closely to the 
: content which I posit for Part I of the second form, as will appear in the 
bE following section of this study. 

He argues—despite the notation cepli trdscribj et incep. ab hoc loco, 
rr 1342 Aug. 21, hora 6 (which he quotes without the et incep.)—that 34 
PE cannot have been the initial poem of the collection. His argument is a 
repetition of the argument of Cochin"* that 34 is the last of a group of four 
sonnets on the illness and recovery of Laura. This argument, however, 

is not valid. In the first place, 34 does not in itself contain a single word 

that indicates that it has anything to do with the illness and recovery of 

Laura. It is complete in itself: it neither needs nor suggests any linking 
with any other poem. The idea that it is to be associated with the three 
preceding poems has arisen simply and solely because it follows those 
poems in the final form of the Canzoniere. It is furthermore to be noted, 
in this connection, that in 3196 No. 34 stands by itself: no poem of the 
group 31-3 appears in the extant portion of the first reference collection. 
In the second place, even if 34 were indeed composed under the circum- 
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17 In “Il primo nucleo.” 
18 H, Cochin, la Chronologie du Canzoniere de Pétrarque (Paris, 1898), p. 47. 
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stances imagined by Cochin, that fact, if it were a fact, would prove that 
it followed 31-3 in the date of its composition—but it would not consti- 
tute any reason why Petrarch, if he recognized in it the quality of spirited 
invocation that has been noted above, should not have separated it from 
31-3 and used it as the initial poem of his collection. Finally, the nota- 
tion cepté trdscribj et incep. ab hoc loco is too explicit to be disregarded, 
particularly in connection with the fact that 35 and 36 have a type of 
transcription notation which is an intermediate step between the full 
notation for 34 and the mere ?’ for the other eleven sonnets concerned. 
Petrarch did not here write reincepi hic scribere, as he had done on No- 
vember 4, 1336, on f. 9° of 3/96, toindicate a resumption of transcription 
after an interval: he wrote cepta trdscribj et incep. ab hoc loco. 

Conviction that 34 was the opening poem of the first form of the Can- 
zoniere by no means precludes the possibility that several of the poems 
of the series 2-33 were also contained in that first form. 


ll 
THE SECOND FORM OF THE CANZONIERE:; -1348-1350- 


On f. 13" of 3196, above the first draft of 268, Petrarch wrote: Tran- 
scriptum, non in ordine, sed in alia papiro. 1349. novembris 28. mane. On 
f. 11%, above a draft of part of 23, he wrote: post multos annos. 135() 
Aprilis 3 mane: quoniam triduo exacto institi ad supremam manum vul- 
garium, ne diutius inter curas distrahar, visum est et hanc in ordine tran- 
scribere; sed prius hic ex aliis papiris elicitam scribere. The words in ordine 
in these two notations show that the making of an ordered collection was 
in process at the time indicated. They do not show, however, either that 
this process began in November, 1349, or that it ended in April, 1350. 

In this connection it is worth remarking that while the two notations 
quoted are the only ones of this period that refer to a transcription in 
ordine, there are several other dated notations in 3/96, and one in an- 
other MS, that indicate work on individual poems in this general period. 
These notations are in effect as follows. No. IV was drafted on May 17, 
1348; 324 on September 1, 1348; and III on November 30, 1349. No. IX 
was drafted on December 26, 1349, rewritten on December 30, and re- 
written again on January 1, 1350. No. 268, after its transcription in alia 
papiro on November 28, 1349, was revised on the same day, and was 
retouched on May 9, 1350 and again later in the same month. No. 270 
was entered on f. 12" on June 9, 1350. No. 265 was composed on Sep- 
tember 21, 1350. Petrarch made copies of 270 on March 25 or 26, March 
28 and April 20, 1351. On April 28, 1351, he noted that 23 needed further 
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revision. No. 268 was retouched on December 28, 1351. The sheets con- 
tained in 3196 show no dated notations for the years 1343-47, and none 
(except one for a Latin letter) for the years 1352-55. 

The number of poems which Petrarch might conceivably have chosen 
to include in this second form of the Canzoniere was quite large. Almost 
all of the 263 poems that were included in Part 1 of the final form had 
been composed by 1351, as we!l as 264-70 and presumably at least a few 
of the other poems of Part 11. There were, however, a considerable num- 
ber of poems which, though composed, seemed to Petrarch to stand in 
need of further revision before transcription in ordine; and there were 
doubtless many whose admission into an ordered collection was still un- 
certain. The third form of the Canzoniere, as will appear presently, con- 
tained about 170 poems. It is then probable that the total number of 
poems contained in the second form was somewhat less than 150. The 
poems written certainly or probably by 1351 which we know to have been 
transcribed in ordine after 1351, and which cannot therefore have been 
included in the second form, are 23, 77, 78, 159, 179, 199, 207, 211, 265, 
268, and 324.19 

No. 1, the sonnet Voi ch’ ascoltate, was certainly composed as an in- 
troduction to an ordered collection; and it was probably written before 
Petrarch, on May 19, 1348, heard of the death of Laura, which had oc- 
curred on April 6. It is true that the piango and the van dolore of lines 5 
and 6 might seem to refer to poems written after the death of Laura. 
Such an inference, however, is not necessary: there is plenty of piango 
and of van dolore among the poems written during her life. A more specific 
reference, marked presumably by the presence of the word morte, or 
some kindred word, might have been expected if the poem had in fact 
been written after her death. Since the third form of the Canzoniere was 
not undertaken until about 1356-1358, it follows that No. 1 was probably 
written as an introduction to the second form of the Canzoniere; and it 
follows also that this form was probably begun before May, 1348. The 
writing of No. 1 proves that Petrarch now had in mind the idea of publi- 
cation. 

In the later forms of the Canzoniere the collection was divided into 
two parts, the second part beginning with 264, the great canzone begin- 
ning I’ vo pensando. This division is obvious in the single MS, Chigi L. V. 
176, that preserves the fourth form as such; it is unmistakably intentional 


19 It is interesting to note that this list includes both of the two poems, 23 and 268, which 
bear in 3196 the notations quoted at the beginning of the present section of this study. In 
spite of Petrarch’s vi um est et hanc in ordine transcribere (for 23), neither 23 nor 268 was 
transcribed in ordine until November, 1356. 
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in 3195, Petrarch’s own MS of the final form; and it is obvious in the two 
early MSS that represent the antepenultimate and the penultimate 
forms of the Canzoniere.*® No. 264 is a very great and distinctive can- 
zone, expressive of the fundamental conflict in Petrarch’s inner life and 
of a desired reorientation. It was certainly written before Petrarch heard 
of the death of Laura, probably in 1347, possibly somewhat earlier.” 

From the foregoing considerations I infer with confidence that the 
making of the second form of the Canzoniere was begun before May, 
1348, and that this form was divided into two parts, the first part begin- 
ning with No. 1 and the second part beginning with 264. The second part 
presumably contained only a few poems, though Petrarch doubtless 
thought of it as a part that was destined to grow. It may have contained 
some poems which Petrarch later transferred to Part 1. 


IV 


THE THIRD OR PRE-CHIGI OR CORREGGIO FORM OF THE 
CANZONIERE; -1356-1358 

On a sheet now lost, above or beside 265, Petrarch wrote: Transcrip- 
tum in ordine 1356. dominico in vesperis, 6 novembris.” On f. 11° of 3196, 
above the copy of the first part of 23 made long before, he wrote: tran- 
scriptam in ordine post multos et multos annos, quibusdam mutatis: 1356. 
Jovis in vesperis, 10 novembr. mediolani. On f. 12’, above the notation 
that already stood above the second draft of 268, he wrote: Transcriptam 
in ordine, aliquot mutatis, 1356, veneris XI. novembris in vesperis. On f. 
7', above 77, which is followed by 78, he wrote: Transcripti isti duo in 
ordine post mille annos. 1357. mercurii hora. 3. novembris .29. dum volo his 
omnino finem dare, ne unqguam amplius me teneant. et jam Jerolimus, 
ut puto, primum quaternum scribere est adortus pergameno pro domino 
Azone, postea pro me idem facturus. These four notations show that 
the making of an ordered collection was in process at the times indi- 
cated. They do not show, however, either that this process began in 
November, 1356, or that it ended in November, 1357. 

Two other dated notations in 3196 indicate work on individual poems 
in 1356. One, on f. 14", indicates that 324 was retouched in February. On 


20 The facts as to the division in Chigi L. V. 176 will be stated below, on p. 427; the facts 
that show that when the writing of 3/95 was begun Petrarch regarded Part 1 as beginning 
with 264 will be stated below, on pp. 431-4; the facts as to the division in the MSS that 
represent the antepenultimate and penultimate forms will be stated below, on pp. 441 and 
444. The general question of the division will be discussed in the last section of this study. 

21 See my article, ““A Chronological Conspectus of the Writings of Petrarch,” Romanic 
Review, xxx1x (1948), 90. Chidrboli, op. cit., p. 72, seems to me to be completely right in his 
suggestion that Nos. 1 and 264 are del medesimo tempo. 

2 Appel, p. 129. 
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November 4 Petrarch wrote on f. 11’, near the end of the last complete 
stanza of 23: 1356, novembr. 4 sero dum cogito de fine harum nugarum. 

It is probable that it was at this same time that Petrarch entered and 
revised the draft of lines 25-30 of No. 73 (the canzone beginning Poi che 
per mio destino) which appears on f. 6° of 3196. These six lines occupy 
about half of the little page: the other half is occupied by a portion of 
the first draft of Ep. fam. XVI 6. Some of the variants tried out for these 
six lines run down in a thin column into the narrow margin between the 
end of the letter and the side of the page: the writing of these variants 
must therefore have been done after the writing of the letter.% The draft 
of the letter was written on February 15, 1353.% No. 73 as a whole must 
have been written long before that time. It would seem that at a time 
when Petrarch was revising it he wanted to do more revision of these six 
lines than there was room for on the sheet that contained the poem as a 
whole: so he transcribed them onto f. 6". 

From the four notations quoted at the beginning of this section it is 
clear that 23, 77, 78, 265 and 268 were included in the third form of the 
Canzoniere, and from the fourth of those notations it is clear that pre- 
cisely at this time Petrarch was having a copy of the Canzoniere as it 
then stood prepared for Azzo of Correggio. This form might therefore be 
called the Correggio form. 

Since Petrarch’s scribe Jerolimus was about to begin the transcription 
of Azzo’s copy of this form on November 3, 1357, it would seem to be a 
safe assumption that the completion of this form took place not later 
than 1358.5 Since this form is the one that immediately precedes the 
Chigi form, I have called it “The Pre-Chigi Form of the Canzoniere of 
Petrarch,” in an article so named, in which this form is studied in detail.* 
In that article I showed that this form was divided into two parts; that 
the first part contained about 142 poems, consisting presumably of 1-120, 
the ballata beginning Donna mi vene, and 122-42; and that the second 
part contained about 29 poems, consisting presumably of 264-92. 

In that article, also, I argued, in accordance with the thesis developed 


3 This fact was pointed out by Quarta, Studi sul testo, pp. 81-2. 

* Petrarch, Le familiari, ed. V. Rossi (Florence, 1937), m1, 215. 

% T owe this argument to Quarta, Di alcuni nuovi studi, p. 19. This conclusion represents 
a correction of my earlier opinion as to the date of the Pre-Chigi form, as expressed on p. 
268 of the article referred to in the next note. 

26 Modern Philology, xxu1 (1926), 257-72. (Misprints occur in that article as follows: 
p. 258, for 69 read 79; p. 262, next to last line of the text, for “three” read “two”; p. 263, 
first col., delete “Fifth”; p. 268, first line, for 255 read 263; second line, for 63 read 66; p. 
272, near end, for 63 read 66. Nos. 172, 173 and 171 on pp. 259 and 260 refer to the order 
of the Chigi MS. The corresponding numbers for V.L. 3195 are respectively 176, 177 and 
178.) 
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for the Chigi form by Miss Phelps”, that the Pre-Chigi form was ar- 
ranged upon three principles: (1) the maintenance of a generally chrono- 
logical order; (2) the securing of variety in form; and (3) the securing of 
variety in content. Writing now, twenty years later, I should like to at- 
tempt a somewhat more fully considered statement of this matter of 
arrangement. The question of the arrangement of the Canzoniere as a col- 
lection can be effectively studied only in terms of the Pre-Chigi form, or in 
the slightly different terms of the next two forms—the Chigi and the 
Johannine forms (to be defined in Sections vi and vim of this study), 
which differ relatively little from the Pre-Chigi form. It can be effectively 
studied, that is to say, only in terms of a Part 1 ending with 142 or 189 or 
190 and a Part m ending with 292 or 304. For the concluding portions 
of both parts, from 191 to 263 and from 305 to 366, were added by 
Petrarch, as Sections Ix-xIv of this study will make evident, under cir- 
cumstances which made a continuous control of the arrangement of the 
Canzoniere as a whole utterly impossible: the last 73 poems of Part 1 and 
the last 62 poems of Part 1 were added not all at once, or within a brief 
period, but piecemeal, one or two or three or a handful at a time, over 
a period of seven years. What I have now to say of the arrangement of 
the Pre-Chigi form applies, then, in essence, to the Chigi form and to 
the Johannine form as well: the modifications in statement necessary for 
these two forms will be made below. 

In the Pre-Chigi form, as defined above, the order of the poems is 
basically, but not rigorously, chronological. In planning this form of the 
collection, Petrarch very naturally set the poems, in general, in the order 
of the experiences they reflected, in so far as that order remained clear 
in his mind and seemed to him to be significant. To Petrarch himself this 
arrangement doubtless gave a sense of autobiographical rightness: to 
the reader it was bound to give an interesting and welcome sense of vital 
continuity. But—although Petrarch, as the notations in 3/96 suffice to 
indicate, recorded and remembered to a remarkable extent the times and 
circumstances of the composition of his poems—there is no evidence that 
he was ever concerned to establish a precise chronological arrangement 
for his poems, or to give to his readers the impression that the poems 
stood in a precise chronological order. The several self-dated poems of the 
Pre-Chigi form—30, 50, 62, 79, 101, 107, 118, 122, 266 and 271—stand 
in the order of the dates they bear; and while among the poems that are 
not self-dated there are several that stand out of the order which modern 
scholarship has shown to be the probable order of their composition, 
there is among the poems included in the Pre-Chigi form no instance of a 


7 Ruth S. Phelps, The Earlier and Later Forms of Petrarch’s Canzoniere (Chicago, 1925). 
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dislocation that would be likely to impress the reader with the idea of a 
breach of chronology. That was enough for Petrarch; and it is enough 
for the reader. Petrarch was the poetic master of his chronology, not its 
slave.”® 

In Part 1 of the Pre-Chigi form there is much variety in form. The pre- 
vailing form is of course the sonnet, but in addition to the sonnets there 
are ten canzoni, five sestine, five ballate and four madrigali: and these 
poems—which occur sometimes singly and sometimes in groups—are in 
general so distributed as to prevent the existence of long series of son- 
nets. There are but three instances in which more than ten sonnets stand 
together: 38-49; 81-104; and 107—-18.* In Part 1 there is also much variety 
in content. Most of the poems, to be sure, are love poems; but in addi- 
tion to those there are some thirty poems that deal with friendship, 
politics, religion, etc.; and these poems are in general so distributed— 
usually singly, but sometimes in groups—as to prevent the existence of 
long series of love poems. There are but three instances in which more 
than ten love poems stand together: 11-23, 41-52 and 63-75.*° 

Part 11 begins with a series of poems varying notably in form: a can- 
zone, three sonnets, a canzone, a sonnet, and a canzone. The twenty-two 
remaining poems are all sonnets. Similarly, Part 1 begins with a series of 
poems varying notably in content: No. 264 is the great canzone of self- 
analysis; 265 is a love poem; 266 is a poem of friendship; 267 and 268 are 
the first laments for Laura; 269 is on the death of Cardinal Giovanni 
Colonna; and 270 and 271 deal with an incipient but soon terminated 


28 Porena, in his “L’ordinamento del Canzoniere petrarchesco e le due grandi canzoni 
politiche,” in R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche e 
Filologiche, Rendiconti, Ser. v1, Vol. x1 (1935), pp. 129-33, defends vigorously and effec- 
tively the basically chronological character of the arrangement of the Canzoniere. Pages 
231-3, in particular, are excellent. His argument would have been stronger still if it had 
been based upon the Pre-Chigi form or the Chigi form or the Johannine form. I differ from 
his general conclusion only in that whereas he implies that Petrarch wished his readers to 
infer that the order was exactly chronological, my own conclusion, as indicated in the text, 
is that Petrarch was content that his readers should have a general impression of chronologi- 
cal succession—an impression which in the Pre-Chigi form, despite a few actual disloca- 
tions, there was nothing to impair. 

29 The order of the 142 poems in respect to form is as follows (numerals represent sonnets, 
and the letters b, c, m and s represent respectively the words ballata, canzone, madrigale and 
sestina) : 10, b, 2, b, 7, s,c, 4, two canzoni, s, 6,c, 12, c, 1, m,c, m, b, 3, b, 3, b, 2, s, 3, four can- 
soni, 6, s, 24, c, m, 12, c, 1, m, 3, five canzoni, 5, c, 6, s. See Miss Phelps, of. cit., Chapter m1. 

30 The order of the 142 poems in respect to content is as follows (unstarred numerals in 
roman type represent love poems, italicized numerals represent poems of friendship, sin- 
gle-starred numerals represent political poems, and double-starred numerals represent 
poems of religion): Voi ch’ ascoltate, 5, 2, 1, 1, 13, 3, 2*, 9, 3, 12, 1, 4, 1, 3, 1**, 13, 1, 3, 2**, 
9, 2, 5, 2, 3,2, 3, 1, 3, 3,4, Unadonna pid bella, 1,7, 1*, 7, 3*, 1,2, A la dolce ombra. See Miss 
Phelps, Chapter rv. 
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love. The remaining twenty-one poems all mourn Laura: one of them, 
287, mourns Sennuccio also. 

Such variety in form and content can hardly have been a matter of 
chance. But while Petrarch so obviously planned his arrangement with 
great and successful care, there is no reason to assume that he was guided 
in his planning by anything like a fixed formula. So, then, he wrought. 
It still seems to me that he may fairly be said to have arranged the Pre- 
Chigi form of the Canzoniere upon the three principles I stated long ago: 
those principles, however, are to be thought of not as hard and fast rules 
held constantly by the poet before his eyes, but as thoughtful ways of 
construction which, in the free exercise of his poetic power, he chose to 
follow. 

Foresti accepts my definition of the Pre-Chigi form; but thinks that 
the interval between the Pre-Chigi form and the Chigi form was ‘“‘assai 
breve, tanto da rompere di ben poco la continuita del lavoro di allesti- 
mento della raccolta.”*! He may be right.* Quarta, while arguing against 
my conception of the Pre-Chigi form, himself advances the theory that 
there existed, at one moment, before the making of the Chigi form, a 
raccolta in which Part 1 ended with the “fitto gruppo di canzoni, da 
‘Una donna’ a ‘Di pensier,’ od anche a ‘Qual pit diversa’”’; and Part 1 
with Nos. 292 and 293.* Since Quarta’s raccolta has a Part 1 ending with 
No. 135, or thereabouts, and a Part 1 ending with No. 293, while my Pre- 
Chigi form has a Part 1 ending probably with No. 142 and a Part 1 end- 
ing probably with No. 292, there would seem to be not very much differ- 
ence between his raccolta and my Pre-Chigi form. 

I have pondered the pages in Quarta’s Di alcuni nuovi studi in which, 
attacking the validity of the three ‘‘principles” advanced by Miss Phelps 
and myself, he reverts to his earlier thesis that the order of the poems 
was determined simply by their availability in corrected state at the 
times when Petrarch wanted to transcribe them or have them tran- 
scribed; but I do not believe that the generally chronological order and 
the actually existing variety in form and content are the result of chance 
—or that it would have been within the poetic character of Petrarch to 
leave this matter to chance. Quarta seems to me not to have realized the 
full significance of the activity initiated by Petrarch on August 21, 1342, 
as indicated in particular in the passage printed in italics above, on p. 
417; and not to have given due weight, in this particular connection, to 
Petrarch’s obvious concern—which in itself Quarta fully realizes—with 
the arrangement of large groups of poems, as indicated in the poems at 


1 In “Il primo nucleo.” See especially p. 322. 
32 My present opinion as to the date of the Chigi form is stated below, on p. 429. 
3 Di alcuni nuovi studi, pp. 8-9. 
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the end of what Quarta calls the Raccolta di Giovanni and I am calling 
similarly the Johannine form, and in the wltime rime of Part 11, which 
Quarta has studied with such great care in his Sull’ ordinamento delle 
ultime rime in morte di Laura e di alcune altre parti del Canzoniere petrar- 
chesco.** 








V 
THE SECOND AND THIRD REFERENCE COLLECTIONS: 1359-1360 


Folio 5 of 3196 constitutes all or part of a reference collection. Folio 
5‘ contains four sonnets, 145-7 and 211; and f. 5” contains four sonnets, 
159, 156, 151, and 150. The four sonnets on f. 5" were apparently entered 
continuously; the first on f. 5¥ a little later; the second a little later; and 
the last two a little later, and continuously. All, however, appear to have 
been entered within a fairly short space of time. No one of the eight son- 
nets appears in the Pre-Chigi form as defined above; all except 211 ap- 
a pear in the Chigi form; and 211 appears in the final form. 

Ee On f. 5", beside No. 145, Petrarch wrote: Habet dominus Bernardus hos 
duos. 9 aprilis 1359. On f. 5°, above No. 159 (In qual parte), he wrote: 
Hoc dedi Jacobo ferrariensi portandum thomasio, etc. 1359. octobris §.* 

Folios 3 and 4 also constitute all or part of a reference collection. Each 
of the first three pages contains four sonnets, as follows: (on f. 3") 297-8, 
301-2; (on f. 3”) 300, 303, 156, 155; (on f. 4") 152-4, 160. F. 4” bears at 
its top a single sonnet, XXIII: the rest of the page is blank. This page is 
therefore the last page of the collection. 

The four sonnets on f. 3" were apparently entered continuously; the 
first on f. 3° a little later; the second a little later; the last two a little 
later, and continuously; and the five on f. 4 one by one. All, however, 
appear to have been written within a fairly short space of time. No one 
of the twelve sonnets contained on ff. 3 and 4° appears in the Pre-Chigi 
form as defined above. All twelve appear in the Chigi form. 

On f. 3”, beside No. 300, which is followed by No. 303, Petrarch wrote: 
Hos duos misi Tomasio simul cum illo. In qual parte del cielo, etc. Re- 
scripto supra. Et dominus Bernardus habet hos duos tantum. 

That f. 5 is earlier than ff. 3-4 is proved by the fact that the form of 
No. 156 contained on f. 3¥ embodies the revisions made in the form con- 
tained on f. 5’; also by the fact that the notation just quoted refers to 
No. 159, which is on f. 5’, as Rescripto supra. The fact that the hand- 
writing on f. 3" is smaller and neater than that of f. 5 indicates that ff. 
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3-4 constitute a separate collection rather than a continuation of a col- 
lection consisting of or containing f. 5; but there is no reason to think 
that much time elapsed between the two. 

The notation quoted above, carrying the date April 9, 1359, is con- 
temporary with the entry of the poem concerned; and the notation 


’ carrying the date October 8, 1359, appears to be somewhat later than the 


entry of the poem concerned. It is inherently probable that the sending 
of copies of these poems to friends was about contemporary with their 
transcription into a reference collection. We may therefore conclude 
safely that the writing of f. 5" took place early in 1359; that the writing 
of f. 5Y was begun in 1359 on or before October 8; and that the writing 
of ff. 3-4 took place in 1359 or 1360.7 

The fact that none of the sonnets contained in ff. 3-5 appear in the 
Pre-Chigi form and that all except 211 and XXIII appear in the Chigi 
form makes it probable that the writing of these sheets intervened be- 
tween the making of the Pre-Chigi form, which, as shown above, was in 
all probability completed by 1358, and the making of the Chigi form, 
which, as will presently appear, was in process after October 8, 1359, and 
was completed by 1362, perhaps earlier. No dated notation regarding any 
poem of the Canzoniere was written in 3196 between October 8, 1359, 
and December 5, 1366. 

VI 
THE FOURTH OR CHIGI FORM OF THE CANZONIERE: 
1359-1362 

The fourth form of the Canzoniere—a form studied in great detail by 
Miss Phelps—is that preserved in the MS designated as Chigi L.V. 176, 
now in the Vatican Library.** In this MS, as has already been noted, the 
collection bears the title Francisci Petrarce de Florentia Rome nuper 
laureati fragmentorum liber. The MS indicates clearly that the collection 
was divided into two parts, the first containing 174 poems and the second 
forty-one. The last poem of Part 1 ends near the top of f. 71°; Part 1, 
which opens with 264, begins on f. 72"—most of f. 71" and the whole of f. 
71” remaining blank. No. 264 is also marked as the opening poem of 
Part 11 by the fact that it has a large ornamental initial, as does No. 1, 
the opening poem of Part 1.*° 


37 See Quarta, Di alcuni nuovi studi, pp. 16-18. Appel says that in the case of the first 
dated notation he finds “‘keinen Unterschied in der Tinte vom Text’’; and that the second 
notation appears to be contemporary not with the original transcription of 159 but with a 
somewhat later entry of variants. 

38 This particular MS was not prepared or owned by Petrarch: it is a derivative, based 
directly or indirectly on Petrarch’s own and now lost MS of this form. 

39 Mestica, ed. cit. in n. 4, pp. 268 and 263. 
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Part 1 of the Chigi form consists of Part 1 of the Pre-Chigi form (con- 
sidered as ending with 142) plus an addendum containing thirty-two 
poems: 143-56, 159-65, 169-73, 184-5, 178, 176-7 and 189. Part 1 of 
the Chigi form consists of Part 1 of the Pre-Chigi form (considered as 
ending with 292) plus an addendum containing twelve poems: 293-304. 
In making these addenda Petrarch took eighteen of the forty-four added 
poems from ff. 3-5 of 3196. The other twenty-six poems must have been 
taken from sheets now lost. 

The actual working order in which the Chigi addendum to Part 1 
was made up was presumably as follows: 143 and 144 were first taken 
from a lost source; then 145-7 from f. 5‘, where they stand in that order 
in the first three positions; then 148 and 149 from a lost source; then 150 
from the 4th position on f. 5; then 151 from the 3rd position on the same 
page, then 152-4 from f. 4‘, where they stand in that order in the first 
three positions; then 155 from the 4th position on f. 3"; then 156 from the 
3rd position on the same page; then 159 from the 1st position on f. 5’; 
then 160 from the 4th position on f. 4‘; then the rest from a lost source. 
Looking over f. 3” at some time before the actual transcription, Petrarch 
had placed an a beside 155 and a 5 beside 156. 

Similarly, the actual working order in which the Chigi addendum to 
Part II was made up was presumably as follows: 293-6 were first taken 
from a lost source; then 297 and 298 from the first two positions on f. 
3°; then 299 from a lost source; then 300 from the ist position on f. 3”; 
then 301 and 302 from the 3rd and 4th positions on f. 3°; then 303 from 
the 2d position on f. 3°; then 304 from a lost source. Looking over f. 3 
at some time before the actual transcription, Petrarch had placed a II 
beside 300, a III beside 301, a IITII beside 302, and a V beside 303. 

In every case in which a poem was transcribed from 3196, Petrarch 
entered in that MS a notation of the type ér.*° In general he located this 
notation just above the first word or words of the poem. At the top of 
f. 4", however, a revised line of 152 stood above the first line of the poem 
as originally written, and he entered the ér not above the first word, 
where there was hardly room for it, but just to the left of the initial of 
the first word; and he put the notations in the corresponding positions 
for 153 and 154, which he transcribed immediately thereafter from the 
same page. A little later, when he copied 160 from the 4th position on 
the same page, he put the # to the left of, and slightly higher, than the 
initial of the first word. When he transcribed 159 from f. 5” he found 
the space above the first words occupied by the notation (already quoted) 
Hoc dedi Jacobo ferrariensi portandum thomasio etc. 1359, octobris 8, this 


40 There are minor variations in the form of this notation, but I do not believe them to be 
significant. 
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notation starting in the left margin of the page: he therefore put his ¢r 
lower down in the left margin, opposite the second line of the poem. This 
displacement proves that the transcription of this poem into the Chigi 
form was subsequent to October 8, 1359. 

The three “principles” which governed the arrangement of the poems 
in the Pre-Chigi form govern also the Chigi form as a whole, since the 
Chigi form consists so largely of the Pre-Chigi form. But these principles 
are less carefully observed in the Chigi addenda. 

In the addendum to Part I, 145 is self-dated by the phrase il mio sos pir 
trilustre, which suggests fifteen-ness, and therefore suggests also a breach 
in chronological order, since it is subsequent to 122, which is self-dated 
by the words Dicesette anni. Of the remaining thirty-one poems the only 
two that are datable are 176 and 177, which on good and sufficient grounds 
are thought to have been written in 1333. Their appearance at this point 
is therefore a notable breach of the actual chronological order; and is also 
such—in my judgment, at least—as to suggest a breach in chronological 
order to the reader. Nos. 143-6 are sonnets; 149 is a ballata; and the 
remaining 27 poems are all sonnets. All of the thirty-two poems are love 
poems. No one of the poems that constitute the addendum to Part 0 is 
self-dated, or implies a specific chronological relationship. All are sonnets; 
and all mourn Laura. 

Each of the two parts of the Chigi form of the Canzoniere consists, 
therefore, of two series of poems. In each case the first series, carefully 
arranged, represents an entire part of the Pre-Chigi form, while the 
second, less carefully arranged, is a later addendum. 

The transcription of one of the poems included in the Chigi addenda 
was subsequent to October 8, 1359, as indicated above; and the making 
of the Chigi form was complete by 1362. The making of this form falls 
therefore within the period 1359-1362." 

Although the Chigi form as such is preserved only in Chigi L. V. 176, 
it is reflected in seven other MSS, which however, have been contami- 
nated by the addition of all or many of the poems that were added in the 
later forms of the Canzoniere. 


4t See Foresti, ‘‘Per il testo . . . nota seconda,” pp. 286-7. Before Boccaccio visited Pe- 
trarch in the Autumn of 1362 he (Boccaccio) had burned lyrics of his own as a result of read- 
ing those of Petrarch, as we are told in Ep. sen. v 2. Foresti is clearly right in inferring that 
the form in which Boccaccio read the lyrics was the Chigi form. Foresti asserts that the 
Chigi form began to circulate in 1360: he may be right; but he does not give his evidence. 
The statement here made as to the date of the Chigi form represents a correction of my 
earlier opinion as expressed in “The Pre-Chigi Form,” pp. 268-9. 

The seven MSS are Hamilton (Berlin), 495, Palatine (Florence), 184 and 192; Pan- 
ciatichiano 12; Palatine (Parma), 307, Riccardiano 1101, and Trivulziano 1091. See my 
article, “Manuscripts Containing the Chigi Form of the Canzoniere of Petrarch,” in Sym- 
posium, 1 (1946-7), No. 3, pp. 1-4. 
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Probable or possible distorted reflections of disjecta membra of the 
Chigi form appear in three other MSS, and are such as to suggest that 
the Chigi form itself may have had two stages, in the first of which Part 
1 ended with 165, while Part 11 was complete (ended, that is, with 304), 
and that at least one copy of the Chigi form was released while it was in 
this first stage. 


VII 


THE FOURTH AND LAST EXTANT REFERENCE COLLECTION: 
1366-1368 

F. 1 and the upper part of f. 2' in 3196 constitute a reference collection. 

F. 1 contains (a) the first line of 266 (there was no need that the entire 
sonnet should be entered here, since it was already included in a neat 
copy of the Canzoniere); (b) Sennuccio’s risposta; (c) a proposta by 
Giacomo Colonna; and (d) 322, which is Petrarch’s delayed risposta to 
Giacomo’s proposta. 

At the top of f. 1” Petrarch entered 188; revised it; and immediately 
recopied it, cancelling the first form. 

F. 1" bears in its upper right hand corner the notation 1366. Sabato ante 
lucem decembris 5, in the same ink and handwriting used for the sonnets 
entered upon that page. It records, therefore, the date upon which Pe- 
trarch began the making of this reference collection. The entries on f. 1° 
were entered on that day or soon afterward. Evidence presented in a 
previous article of mine“ indicates that the two forms of 188 were entered 
probably by January 6, 1367, and certainly by April 20, 1367. 

After writing the second form of 188 on f. 1” Petrarch discontinued 
work on this collection for a very considerable period. No. 319, which 
follows 188 on f. 1’, is written in a very different handwriting. An ac- 
count of Petrarch’s resumption of work on this collection will be given in 
Section 1x of this study. 

Foresti asserts“ that the notation 1366. Sabato ante lucem decembris 5 
marks the date on which Petrarch began his own transcription in 3195; 
and associates f. 1‘ (but not f. 1%, which he believes to have been origi- 
nally left blank) with ff. 7-10, 11‘, and 16 (the sheets containing the first 
reference collection). He says that f. 1" “per la contenenza, per quel 
numero di tre sonetti compresi nella facciata, per la stessa grafia sia pure 
appesantita, rientra nell’ ordine di quelle che abbiamo fin ora veduto.” 


“ The three MSS are Riccardiano 1100, Riccardiano 1156, and Trivulziano 1058. See the 
article cited in the preceding note. 

“ “The Dates of Transcription of Petrarch’s Manuscript V. L. 3195,” in Modern Philol- 
ogy, xxv (1929), 283-6. 

4 Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca, Brescia, 1928, pp. 430-1; and “Il primo nu- 
cleo,” 325-6 and 330. 
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With regard to the notation 1366. Sabato ante lucem decembris 5 which 
appears at the top of f. 1" he says: “Questa postilla cronologica non ha 
nulla a vedere con la trascrizione dei tre sonetti. La data va riferita al 
giorno in cui il Petrarca comincid a valersi del foglio per la compilazione 
dell’ originale vaticano.”’ This statement he supports by reference to an 
article by Mussafia. 

Folio 1‘, as has been said, contains (1) the first line of 266; (2) Sen- 
nuccio’s risposta to 266; (3) a proposta by Giacomo Colonna; and (4) 
322, Petrarch’s risposta to the foregoing. No. 266 is self-dated as of 1345. 
No. 322, written after the death of Giacomo Colonna—which occurred 
in 1341—bears the notation Res ponsio mea sera valde.® It is then obvious 
that f. 1" cannot have been associated in any close sense with ff. 7-10, 11° 
and 16, all of which appear to have been written within the years 1336 
and 1337. 

With regard to the relation of the notation 1366. Sabato ante lucem 
decembris 5 to the rest of the page, Appel says: ‘““Der Grundtext der 
Seite ist einheitlich geschrieben. Auch das Datum 1366 Sabato etc. 
stammt aus der gleichen Zeit’’;*? and Vattasso says: “Questa annota- 
zione, sia per il carattere somigliantissimo a quella di tutta la pagina e sia 
per il colore dell’ inchiostro, appare scritta nello stesso tempo, in cui 
venne copiato il foglio 1‘, ossia il 5 Dicembre del 1366” ;** and again, in 
specific refutation of Mussafia: “‘L’illustre glottologo non poté tener conto 
dell’ identita dell’ inchiostro della postilla e delle poesie contenute al f. 
1", perché ebbe sott’ occhio soltanto la riproduzione fototipica; se avesse 
avuto dinanzi l’autografo stesso avrebbe forse pensato diversamente.” 
The script of f. 1‘ is utterly different from that of f. 16—the last sheet of 
the first reference collection. F. 16” has two sonnets only, and no room 
for a third. 

The foregoing comments will apply also to the discussion of f. 1 by 
Porena.** 

VIII 
THE FIFTH OR JOHANNINE FORM OF THE CANZONIERE— 
V.L. 3195 BEGUN: 1366-1367 

It was said in the introductory section of this study that the typical 

relationship of each new form to its predecessor was enlargement through 


On the date of this poem see Foresti, “I] sonetto del Petrarca: ‘Mai non vedranno le 
mie luci asciutte,’ Convivium, xm (1934), 503-13, and Chidrboli, “Questioni petrarchesche,” 
Giornale storico, cvt (1935), 217-20. Foresti argues for 1345; Chidrboli for a later date. 
Chidrboli seems to me to have the better of the argument. 

47 Page 23. 48 L’originale del Canzoniere, pp. xiv—xv. 

49 Op. cit. in n. 28, pp. 139-40. Porena is in error in saying—after quoting from f. Ir the 
notation 1366. Sabato ante lucem decembris 5—that “‘La medesima annotazione, con parole 
identiche e identica collocazione, troviamo al margine superiore della carta 1 verso.” 
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the addition of poems at the end of the two parts of the Canzoniere, and 
that in a sense the several forms (after the first) are successive phases of 
a single form. This is preéminently true of the fifth and the later forms— 
all of which, directly or somewhat indirectly, reflect the gradual develop- 
ment of a single MS—3195. Specifically, and as will appear in the fol- 
lowing pages, the fifth form consists of the collection as it stood in 3195 
when the scribe Giovanni stopped work upon that MS; the sixth form 
consists of the collection as it stood in 3/95 at a certain later moment in 
the course of Petrarch’s own gradual transcription; and the ninth form 
consists of the collection as it stood in 3195 at the time of Petrarch’s 
death: while the seventh and eighth forms, which are slightly enlarged 
variants of the sixth form, do not appear in 3/95, but are represented in 
other MSS. All that follows might indeed have been presented under 
the heading of “The Fifth and Final Form,” with appropriate subdivi- 
sions: but the plan adopted, which discriminates several successive forms, 
has seemed to me to permit greater clarity of presentation. 

The story of the transcription of 3195, as set forth here and in later 
sections of this study, rests to some extent upon data that have long been 
familiar, and to some extent upon data established in two previous ar- 
ticles of mine.®° 

In 1366, probably late in the year, Petrarch set about the making 
of what was destined to become the final form of the Canzoniere. He 
had on hand, or procured, a supply of parchment quaternions (each 
of which would make a quire of eight leaves, or sixteen pages). He as- 
signed the task of transcription to his favorite scribe, Giovanni Mal- 
paghini of Ravenna. Giovanni was a youth of singular skill as copyist and 
editor, and was himself devoted to classical studies. He had become very 
dear to Petrarch, who treated him as a son. The transcription was of 
course done long before the MS was bound, and while the quaternions 
were still separate from each other. The sheets composing a given quater- 
nion were presumably left separate while that quaternion was being 
transcribed, so that the transcription could be done on a flat surface. 

Petrarch first told Giovanni to transcribe a series of 165 poems, con- 
sisting of the first 163 poems of the Chigi form—.e., 1-120, Donna, 
122-56 and 159-65—together with two poems, 157-8, which were not 
in the Chigi form, and which Petrarch, deriving them from a lost source, 
told Giovanni to put in between 156 and 159. All this Giovanni did, 
working steadily. In this and the later periods of his work he did not 
enter the initials of the several poems, but entered tiny guides in the 


































50 “On the Transcription by Petrarch in V.L. 3195,” Modern Philology, xxtv (1927), 
261-8 and 389-404; and “‘The Dates of Transcription,” cited in n. 44. 
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margin for the direction of the illuminator who should later put in the 
initials. It is probable that he began this work within the last three months 
of 1366 and that he finished it by January 6, 1367. Its completion brought 
him to the bottom of f. 35", the fifth page of the fifth quaternion. It was 
presumably while Giovanni was working on this first block of poems, 
and perhaps at the very outset, that Petrarch had him enter upon the 
first page the title, Francisci petrarche laureati poete Rerum uulgarium 
fragmenta. 

When Giovanni finished the transcription of the first block of poems, 
Petrarch had not yet decided what poems should follow 165 in Part 1. 
He was satisfied, however, that Part 11 should begin with the forty-one 
poems, 264-304, that constituted Part 1 of the Chigi form; and he there- 
fore told Giovanni to copy these poems, beginning 264 on a new quater- 
nion. In this quaternion 264 occupied both sides of the first leaf (now 
numbered 53) and the top lines of the first page of the second leaf. On 
the rest of that page Giovanni transcribed three sonnets, 265, 266 and 
267. The remaining poems of this series, 268-304, followed on the reverse 
of this leaf and on the following leaves. It is probable that Giovanni be- 
gan this block of work by November 16, 1366, and that he finished it 
before the end of February, 1367. 

Petrarch, meanwhile, was working on the selection and arrangement 
of a group of poems to follow 165. He had available (1) the last eleven 
poems of Part 1 of the Chigi form, 169-73, 184-5, 178, 176-7, and 189; 
(2) 179 on f. 8° of 3196 (perhaps available elsewhere also); (3) 188 on f. 
1” of 3196, and (4) an unknown stock of other poems on lost sheets—a 
stock which certainly included 166-8, 174-5, 180-3, 186-7, and 190. 
He finally selected twenty-five poems, making up the group as follows: 
166-8 from a lost source; 169-73 from the Chigi form; 174-5 from a lost 
source; 176-7 from the antepenultimate and penultimate positions in 
the Chigi form; 178 from its position just before 176 in the Chigi form; 
179 from f. 8 of 3196 or from a lost source; 180-3 from a lost source; 
184-5 from their positions between 173 and 178 in the Chigi form; 
186-7 from a lost source; 188 from f. 1° of 3196; 189 from the end of the 
Chigi form; and 190 from a lost source. 

One of these twenty-five poems, 179, however, was not yet ready for 
transcription, either because Petrarch, though remembering it, could 
not at the moment put his hands on it or because he wanted to work on 
it a little more (the form eventually transcribed in 3195 shows two changes 
from the form in 3196). This left twenty-four poems that he could give to 
Giovanni. For Giovanni’s guidance in copying these, Petrarch appar- 
ently made notations on the margins of the sheets from which the poems 
were to be copied. On or after December 7, 1366, and probably on or 
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after December 9, Petrarch wrote beside 188, on f. 1” of 3196, the letter 
Y—the 22nd letter in Petrarch’s alphabet—indicating that this poem 
was to be the 22nd among the twenty-four poems. 

After Giovanni had finished the copying of 264-304, Petrarch gave 
him, as his third block of work, the copying of the twenty-four poems, 
166-78 and 180-90, telling him to leave vacant a space between 178 
and 180. After Giovanni had transcribed 188, Petrarch entered the nota- 
tion tr’ p Jo by the beginning of 188 on f. 1” of 3196. It is probable that 
Giovanni began this third block of work by December 9, 1366, and that 
he finished it before the end of March, 1367. Petrarch, meanwhile, had 
been working on Part 11, and after Giovanni had finished the copying of 
190, Petrarch again set him to work on Part 0, giving him for transcrip- 
tion fourteen poems, 305-18, drawn from sheets now lost. It is probable 
that Giovanni began this fourth block of work by December 12, 1366, 
and that he finished it by April 16, 1367. He certainly finished it by April 
21, 1367. 

On that day he came to Petrarch, declaring that he was unwilling to 
remain longer in Petrarch’s service. He would give no reason, save that 
he was sick of writing. Petrarch bade him give up his writing and remain 
as son and student merely, but Giovanni declared himself unwilling to 
remain without employment. It appeared presently that he wanted to 
see the world, particularly Naples, Calabria, and Constantinople—fur- 
ther, that he was moved by a desire to learn Greek. Petrarch suspected 
the existence of other causes for his desire to leave, and attributed it 
chiefly to an inner instability. After a few days Giovanni left; he returned, 
however, before the end of May. Petrarch, who was deeply wounded by 
the whole episode, received him, but made no effort to detain him. He 
remained for about a year; but he did no more work on the Canzoniere. 
He then left Petrarch for good.» 

Of the sixteen poems that were interwoven with the last poems of 
Part 1 of the Chigi form to make the corresponding portion of Part 1 of 
the Johannine form, no one is self-dated, or suggests a dating; all are 
sonnets; and all but two, 166 and 179, are love poems. Nos. 166 and 179 
are poems of friendship. The addition of these sixteen poems resulted 
in the presence of a series of forty-one sonnets (150-90), a series of twenty- 
one love poems (145-65), and a series of eleven love poems (180-90). 
The interweaving of these sixteen poems with poems of the Chigi form 


5! Our knowledge of this episode is derived from Petrarch’s Ep. sen. v 5-6. See F. A. Wulff, 
“Trois sonnets de Pétrarque selon le MS. sur papier, Vat. 3196,” Frdn Filologiska Féren- 
ingen i Lund, Sprékliga uppsatser (1902), 11, 12 and 15, n. 4, and “Préoccupations de Pé- 
trarque, 1359-1369,” Lunds Universitets Arsskrift (N.F.), Afd. 1, 1 (1907), 11; also Foresti, 
“Giovanni da Ravenna e il Petrarca,” in his Ameddoti, pp. 425-57. Wulff makes the very 
reasonable suggestion that Giovanni may have been moved in part by distaste for working 
on Italian poems. 
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affords evidence of concern on Petrarch’s part for the arrangement of the 
poems—but this concern, limited to the relationships of small groups of 
poems, no longer extends to the maintenance of a general variety in form 
and content. 

The fourteen poems added to Part 11 of the Chigi form to make Part 
m1 of the Johannine form are all sonnets, and all mourn Laura. The addi- 
tion of these poems resulted in the presence of a series of forty-eight son- 
nets (271-318), and a series of thirty-one poems (288-318) all of which 
mourn Laura. 

Ix 


THE SIXTH OR PRE-MALATESTA FORM OF THE CANZONIERE— 
V.L. 3195 CONTINUED: 1367-1371 OR 1372 

After Giovanni’s defection Petrarch took upon himself the task of 
going on with the transcription of 3/95. He probably did not start to do 
so before October, 1367: he had certainly started by May, 1368. As the 
following pages will indicate, he continued this work, off and on, for the 
rest of his life. Six general periods of work are distinguishable, and will 
be distinguished here. Four of these periods fall within the making of 
what I am calling the Pre-Malatesta form of the Canzoniere: the last two 
fall within the making of the final form. Within each of these six periods 
major intervals, short intervals and minor pauses are discernible. By 
“major interval” I mean an interval indicated by marked variation in 
both ink and script; by “short interval” an interval indicated by marked 
variation in ink together with similarity in script, or by marked variation 
in script together with similarity in ink; and by ‘“‘minor pause” an inter- 
val indicated by distinct but minor variation in ink or script.” 


1. THe First PERIOD: 
1367 (probably October)—May 1368 


When Petrarch resumed work on the Canzoniere he began by adding 
four poems to his current reference collection: 319 and 191-2 on f. 1” of 
3196, and 193 on f. 2°. 

He then copied 191-3 into 3/95; and in each case he entered the nota- 
tion ¢r’ p me in 3196, near the initial of the poem concerned. He then 
copied into 3/95, just beyond 193, an unknown poem, which he later 
erased, and, beyond that, 195—these two poems being derived from un- 
known sources. Then, after a short interval, he copied 319 into 3/95, 
making the notation ¢r’ p me in 3196; and then, from a lost source, he 
copied 320 into 3195. 

These entries in 3/96 and 3195 were made probably late in 1367 or 
early in 1368, certainly by May 15, 1368." 


® See “The Dates of Transcription,” cited in n. 44, p. 284. 
5 See “The Dates of Transcription,” 284-6 and 291-4. 
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After a major interval Petrarch returned to his reference collection, to 
which he added 321, on f. 2' of 3196. This poem, either before or after 
filling the rest of f. 2', he copied into 3195, entering beside it in 3196 the 
notation fr’ p me. 

Not long after entering 321 in 3196, Petrarch wrote 196 below it. With 
this poem (L’aura serena), which shows extensive revision, the character 
of the page changes: for Petrarch became so much interested in the de- 
velopment of this sonnet that he proceeded to compose, upon the rest 
of the same page, two companion sonnets 194 (L’aura gentil) and 197 
(L’aura celeste)—which represent Laura as living. 

Nos. 196, 194 and 197 together with 198 (L’aura soave, from a lost 
source), were then (either shortly before or shortly after 321) copied 
into 3195, the notation ¢r’ p me being entered near the initials of 196 and 
197. Nos. 196-8 were placed, in 3195, just beyond 195. Before tran- 
scribing 194 Petrarch erased the unknown poem which he had previously 
entered between 193 and 195: he then wrote 194 over the erasure—even 
though this meant that 195 (Di di in dt) separated 194 from its compan- 
ion sonnets.™ 

Petrarch then went back to the space left vacant by Giovanni between 
178 and 180, and filled it by the transcription of 179, either from the 
copy on f. 8” of 3196 (which bears no transcription notation) or from a 
lost source. 

The probabilities are that 321 was entered in 3196 on or after February 
22, 1368; 196 on or after March 22; 194 on or after April 5; and 197 on or 
after April 19. All four poems were certainly entered before May 18. The 
transcription of all four poems into 3/95, as well as the transcription of 
179 and 198, certainly took place before or on May 18.® 

Up to this point, which Petrarch had reached by May 18, 1368, he, 
like Giovanni, had omitted the initials of the several poems. In some 
cases, probably in all cases, he had left tiny guides in the margin for the 
illuminator. 

Late on the night of Friday, May 19, 1368, Petrarch, sleepless, rose, 
came across 199 (O bella man) and transcribed it, for revision, onto f. 2” 
of 3196, with the notation 1368. maij. 19. veneris nocte concubia insomnis 
diu, tandem surgo; et occurrit hoc vetustissimum ante XXV annos. At this 
time or soon afterward he decided that he would enter 199 in Part 1 

5 Immediately thereafter, or at a later time, the letter 6 was placed in the margin be- 
side 194 and the letter a beside 195: see Quarta, Sull’ ordinamento, p. 21. Dr. Augusto Cam- 
pana of the Vatican Library, who, with Professor Giuseppe Billanovich, most kindly ex- 
amined 3195 for me in this respect, writes, in a memorandum dated Aug. 16, 1947: “Che 
questi minuscoli avanzi siano di mano del Petrarca é possibile, ma mi pare ardito asserirlo; 


apparentemente potrebbero dirsi anche del s. xv avanzato.” 
% See “The Dates of Transcription,” Joc. ci#. in n. 53. 
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after 198; but he did not actually do so until much later, as will presently 
appear. 

At this point Part 1 contained 198 poems (1-120, Donna, and 122-98), 
which filled four quaternions and part of a fifth, and Part 1 contained 
fifty-eight poems (264-321), which filled one quaternion and part of a 
second. Before transcribing any other poems, and probably in the early 
summer of 1368, Petrarch took or sent the MS to an illuminator, who, 
following the marginal guides, entered alternating red and blue initials 
for Nos. 2-198 and 265-321. Nos. 1 and 264 have elaborate foliated ini- 
tials, which may or may not have been done by the same man who did 
the red and blue initials. 


2. THE SECOND PERIOD: 
Probably September—October, 1368 


Petrarch probably resumed work on the Canzoniere in September or 
October, 1368. He continued to omit the initial letters of the several 
poems, but he discontinued the use of marginal guides. First, leaving a 
space to be filled later by 199, he transcribed 200 from a lost source. 
After a minor pause he transcribed 201 from a lost source, and 322 from 
f. 1° of 3196, on which he made the notation ¢r’ p me. After another minor 
pause he transcribed 202-205 from a lost source, and after still another 
minor pause he transcribed 206, also from a lost source. 

On October 13 he transcribed 323 (beginning with the 3rd stanza) 
on f. 2” of 3196, for revision; revised it thoroughly; transcribed it in 
alia papiro; and wrote above it, on f. 2” of 3196, the notation 1368. 
octobris 13, veneris ante matutinum, ne labatur contuli ad cedulam plus- 
quam triennio hic inclusam; et eodem die, inter primam facem et concubium 
transcripsi in alia papiro, quibusdam etc. 

On October 19 he turned to the first three stanzas of 207, which for 
many years had stood, with some revision, on f. 15° of 3196, and made at 
least one additional revision, with the notation hoc addo nunc 1368 Jovis 
post vesperas octobris 19. On the 22nd he transcribed these stanzas im alia 
papiro. On the 23rd he transcribed the poem into 3/95, and made the 
following notation above the first stanza on f. 15° of 3196: Transcripsi 
in alia papiro post XXII annos, 1368, dominico inter nonam et vesperas, 
22 octobris, mutatis et additis usque ad complementum; et die lune, in ves- 
peris, transcripsi in ordine membranis. 

Within the same period of activity, and in any case by October 31, 


% From this point on, in order to obviate frequent repetition of the words “Part 1” and 
“Part 11,” it will be assumed that the reader will realize that all poems having numbers in 
the range 1-263 are poems of Part 1, and that all poems having numbers in the range 
264-366 are poems of Part m1. 
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Petrarch transcribed 323 into 3195 from that alia papiro onto which he 
had transcribed it on October 13. On October 31 he transcribed 324 into 
3195 from f. 14° of 3196, entering above its first words, on that page, the 
notation Transcriptum in ordine post tot annos 1368. octobris 31.° mane, 
quibusdam etc. On that same day or a little later he transcribed 325-6, 
from an unknown source, and beyond 326 an unknown poem, which he 
later erased. 
3. THE THIRD PERIOD: 
Probably May—December 1369 


From about the end of October, 1368 until May or June, 1369, Pe- 
trarch seems to have done no further work on 3195; but in one or the 
other of those months he apparently began work again. He first tran- 
scribed 208-9 and 328-30 from a lost source; and then, after a short 
interval, he transcribed 210, also from a lost source. 

Late in the afternoon of June 22, 1369, Petrarch took into his hands 
f. 5 of 3196, and his eyes fell upon 211, which stood at the end of 5', with 
a sign beside it which meant that he had once marked it for exclusion 
from the Canzoniere. He reread it; changed his mind; and transcribed it 
at once into 3195, writing above it, in 3/96, the notation: Mirum, hoc 
cancellatum et damnatum, post multos annos casu relegens absolvi et trans- 
cripst in ordine statim. Non obstante [here follows a sign which corresponds 
to the sign of rejection], 1369, Junii 22, hora 23, Veneris. On June 27 
he made some minor revisions in it as it stood in 3/95, and added to his 
previous notation in 31/96 the words pauca postea, die 27, in ves peris, 
mutavi fine et de hoc f... 5" erit. Within the same period of activity he 
transcribed 212-8. No. 211 is the last of the poems to be transcribed into 
3195 from 3196: all later transcription into 3195 was from sources now 
lost. 

Presumably within the rest of the year, and with various short inter- 
vals and minor pauses, Petrarch transcribed 219, 220-1, 222, 223, 331, 
224, 225-7, 332-4, and finally—beyond a space left blank—229-31. It 
seems probable that after the transcription of these poems, Petrarch 
again discontinued work on the MS for a considerable time. 


4. THE FourtTH PERIOD: 
1369 or (probably) 1370-1371 or 1372 
Within this period Petrarch first transcribed 232-3; and then, after 
a major interval, and with various short intervals and minor pauses, 
234-5, 236, 335-6, 337, 338, 362-3, 364, 237, 238, 365 and 366.8 No. 338 
was the last poem on page 12 of the last quaternion, and 362 was the 
first poem on page 13. (Nos. 339-61 were added much later, as will 


57 Presumably finis. 
88 The reader is reminded that numerals designate poems according to their actual posi- 
tions in 3195. For Petrarch’s revised plan as to the arrangement of 337-65 see below, p. 449. 
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appear below, on a duernion inserted between pages 12 and 13 of the last 
quaternion.) Nos. 362-S filled page 14 of the last quaternion: No. 366 (the 
cangone beginning Vergine bella), which Petrarch had fixed upon as the 
terminal poem of the Canzoniere, began upon page 15. 

At this time, therefore, Part 1 of the Canzoniere contained 238 poems— 
the 121st being still Donna—and Part 11 contained eighty poems, 264- 
338 and 362-6. Petrarch’s pause at this point, while presumably no more 
deliberate than his pauses after previous periods of transcription, may be 
regarded as defining the form of the Canzoniere as it stood just before 
the making of the Malatesta copy presently to be discussed.*® 


x 
REFERENCE TABLES FOR THE ULTIME RIME 

Since the rest of this study will deal repeatedly with the intricate 
problem of the arrangements of the last thirty poems of the Canzoniere, 
it may be helpful to introduce at this point two tables which should 
make the discussion somewhat easier to follow. 

TABLE I 
The last thirty-one poems of the Canzoniere, indicated in several ways. 
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336 =Tornami 1 336 352 ~L’aura mia 21 356 
337 Questo 15 350 353 Ogni 22 357 
338 O tempo 20 355 354 Non pd 23 358 
339 Quel che 2 337 355 Quando il 24 359 
340 = Lasciato 3 338 356 Quelantiquo 25 360 
341 Conobbi 4 339 357. Dicemi 26 361 
342 Dolce 5 340 358 Volo 27 362 
343 Deh, qual 6 341 359 Morte 28 363 
344 Del cibo 7 342 360 Tennemi 29 364 
345 Ripensando 8 343 361 I’ vo 30 365 
346 Fu forse 9 344 362 = Doleci 16 351 
347. Spinse 10 345 363 Spirto 17 352 
348 = Li angeli 11 346 364 Deh, porgi 19 354 
349 Donna che 12 347 365 Vago 18 353 
350 = Da’ pia 13 348 366 = Vergine 31 366 
351.‘ E’ mi par 14 349 











9 In the lower left corner of f. 66’, the page that ends with 338, Petrarch at some time 
or other entered a Roman numeral, now partly obliterated, which has been variously read 
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TABLE II 


Symbols to be used hereinafter to represent groups of sonnets, when the sonnets 
within the groups occur in the order here indicated. The numerals immediately 
following the letters show the numbers of sonnets in the groups concerned. 

A5: 339-341, 344, 342 

B4: 362-363, 365, 364 

C3: 343, 345, 352 

D8: 346-351, 353-354 

ES: 357-361 


XI 


THE SEVENTH OR MAIN MALATESTA FORM OF THE CANZONIERE: 
1371 OR 1372-JANUARY 4, 1373 

It must have been while the contents of 3/95 were exactly or almost 
exactly as last defined that Petrarch, on January 4, 1373, in response to a 
request made long before, sent to Pandolfo Malatesta a copy of the 
Canzoniere, together with a letter, Var. 1x, which is pertinent to the whole 
process of Petrarch’s transcription in 3195, both before and after the 
date of the writing of the letter.' The relevant passages of the letter— 
the second being a postscript —are as follows: 


Nugellas meas vulgares, quae utinam tuis manibus, tuis oculis, tuoque iudicio 
dignae essent, per hunc nuntium tuum ad te familiariter venientes videbis. Non 
patienter modo, sed laete, non dubito, atque aliqua vel extrema bibliothecae 
tuae parte dignabere. In quibus multa sunt excusationis egentia; sed benigni 
censoris iudicium subitura, veniam non desperant. In primis opusculi varietatem 
instabilis furor amantium de quo statim in principio agitur; ruditatem stili aetas 
excuset, nam quae leges magna ex parte adolescens scripsi. Si excusatio ista non 
sufficit, excuset me tuae petitionis auctoritas cui negare nil valeo. Non potes 
queri: habes quod petiisti: 

Tu modo te iussisse, pater romane, memento, 
Inque meis culpis tu tibi da veniam, 





and interpreted. Mestica (ed. cit. in n. 5, p. 493) reads it as “CCCI, con la prima C quasi 
pienamente tagliata dalla raffilatura.”” Modigliani (ed. cit. in n. 3, ad. loc.) reads it as CC.L, 
and says: “Si deve escludere che il numero sia ‘CCCI con la prima C quasi pienamente 
tagliata dalla raffilatura’ perché tra l’orlo del margine e la prima delle due C é uno spazio 
pid che sufficiente per un’ altra C, di cui, invece, non si vede traccia; quanto all’ ultima let- 
tera, essa é indubbiamente una L.” Vattasso (L’originale del Canzoniere, n. 5 on pp. x and 
xi) reads it as CCI or CCL. Quarta (Sull’ ordinamento, p. 11) reverts to the reading CCCI. 

9 See below, p. 449. No. 336 is the last of the poems whose position does not change. 
In this Table and in the rest of this study numerals representing the three canzoni that 
occur among the sdtime rime are italicized. 

6! T am using the term Main Malatesta form to designate the form contained in the MS 
sent to Pandolfo on January 4, 1373, prior to its completion by the sending of the supple- 
ments to be discussed in Section xm of this study. 
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ut ait Ausonius Magnus ad Theodosium Augustum. Plebeios apices, scriptorum 
raritas absolvat, qui huic fere studio nulli sunt: tarditatem scribentis inertia et 
bellorum fragor. Diu enim ante missurus hoc fueram, nisi Mars circumtonans 
vetuisset. Et nunc tandem per Pancaldum simplicissimum hominum mittebam, 
nisi tuus hic nuntius advenisset. Incorrectionem operis si qua erit, mea excuset 
occupatio, qua obsessus feci haec per alios revideri, quaamquam ego ipse vix de- 
mum semel raptim oculo trepidante perlegerim: denique habitus paupertatem 
mea excuset absentia; profecto enim si fuissem praesens fibulas saltem argenteas 
habuisset. ... 

Sunt apud me huis generis vulgarium adhuc multa, et vetustissimis schedulis, 
et sic senio exesis ut vix legi queant. E quibus, si quando unus aut alter dies otio- 
sus affulserit, nunc unum nunc aliud elicere soleo, pro quodam diverticulo la- 
borum; sed perraro, ideoque mandavi quod utriusque in fine bona spatia linque- 
rentur: et si quidquam occurret, mittam tibi reclusum nihilominus in papyro.® 


When Petrarch revised this letter for inclusion in the series of Epistolae 
seniles, in which the revised form now stands as xm 10, he made minor 
changes, three omissions, and one insertion. He omitted the sentence 
about Pancaldo, the clause quamquam ... perlegerim and the post- 
script; and before the six words that precede the quotation he inserted 
the following passage: 


Inuitus fateor hac etate vulgari iuueniles ineptias cerno: quas omnibus: mihi 
quoque si liceat ignotas uelim. Et si enim stilo quolibet ingenium illius etatis 
emineat: ipsa tamen res senilem dedecet grauitatem. Sed quid possum? omnia iam 
in vulgus effusa sunt: legunturque libentius quam que serio postmodum validiori- 
bus animis scripsi. Quomodo igitur negarem tibi sic de me merito tali viro: 
Tamque anxie flagitanti que me inuito vulgus habet, et lacerat?® 


The contents of the main Malatesta form are almost certainly repre- 
sented by the contents of the late fourteenth-century Laurentian MS. 
XLI. 17, as it stood when the original scribe first stopped work on it. 
At that time the contents of the MS were as follows. The Canzoniere was 
divided into two parts, the second part beginning with 264. The division 
was doubly marked: the initial letters of Nos. 1 and 264 are large; and 
part of f. 46 and all of ff. 47 and 48 were left blank before 264. This blank 
space and a similar blank space consisting of ff. 65-9 after 366 corre- 
spond to the bona spatia referred to in Var. 1x. The order of the poems in 
Part 1 was 1, 3, 2, 4-79, 81-2, 80, 83-120, 122, Donna, 123-242, 121, 243. 
The order of poems in Part 11 was 264-336, A5, B4, 337-8, 366. Beside 


® Petrarch, Epistolae de rebus familiaribus et variae, ed. G. Fracassetti (Florence, 1863), 
m1, 322-3. 

® Petrarch, Libri impressi (Venice, 1501), Vol. 11, f. 10 ii, v. In this edition (the first edi- 
tion of the Epistolae seniles) this letter appears as Ep. sen. xm 11. 
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366 there is a marginal note which read originally in fine libri ponatur. 

After the completion of this work, the same scribe began the transcrip- 
tion of supplementary material in Part 11, after 366, but entered only 
355 and C3. There is no evidence as to the length of the period interven- 
ing between the scribe’s transcription of 366 and his transcription of the 
four poems just mentioned. The transcription of the rest of the supple- 
mentary material was done by a second scribe. 

In 3195, at this time, the only poems following 336 were first, on the 
same page, 337-8; then, on the opposite page—the thirteenth of thelast qua- 
ternion—362-5; and then 366. In preparing the ultime rime of the main 
Malatesta form, therefore, Petrarch included five sonnets (A5) which he 
had not yet included in 3/95. He could not, in any case, have entered 
them after the terminal 366: very possibly he already had in mind the 
idea, which he eventually carried out, of inserting a duernion between 
the page ending with 338 and the page beginning with 362. He was 
certainly in the process of gathering and revising poems for eventual 
inclusion in Part 11: these five, evidently, were ready; and he therefore 
included them in Part 11 of the main Malatesta form. 

In 3195 the six sonnets following 336 stood in the order 337-8, 362-5. 
As Petrarch prepared the main Malatesta form he not only added the 
sonnets of group AS, but changed (for Malatesta) the order of the son- 
nets already entered in 3/95, beginning the enlarged series with the five 
new sonnets, continuing then with 362-5, but inverting the order of 
364 and 365,® and transferring 337-8 from the beginning to the end 
of the little series. 

It must have been while Petrarch was planning this rearrangement 
that he entered upon the margins of the pages of 3195 containing 335-8 
and 362-366 a sign and a series of numerals, later almost completely 
erased, which appear to have been as follows—the numerals here paren- 
thesized being inferential: 


336: a sign 363: (8) 
337: (11) 364: 10 
338: 12 365: (9) 
362: (7) 366: 13 


He evidently associated the numbers 2-6 with the sonnets of group 


* Foresti, “Per il testo della seconda edizione,” pp. 433-6 and 443-5; Quarta, Sull’ or- 
dinamento, pp. 2-13. 

% This inversion was quite certainly deliberate (and was made, very probably, for the 
reason—suggested by Quarta, Sull’ ordinamento, p. 6—that the phrasing of the opening line 
of 365, Vago augelletto, che cantando vai, was too much like the phrasing of the opening line 
of 366, Vergine bella, che di sol vestita). The inversion persists in Petrarch’s final desire as to 
the rearrangement of these poems, as will appear below. 
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AS, and the number 1 with 336.% 

With regard to 366 Petrarch had a special problem. He must of course 
include it in the main Malatesta form, but it must always be terminal— 
and he was saying that a bonum spatium for additions would be left at 
the end. What he did was to send a copy of 366 marked in fine libri pona- 
tur, either as the last poem in the Malatesta MS itself, or on a separate 
sheet. The presence of 366 in Laur. XLI. 17 immediately after 338 might 
have resulted from either type of transmission. 

In Part 1 Petrarch included seven poems, 199, 239-42, 121, and 243, 
which he had not yet copied into 3195. As will presently appear, he pro- 
ceeded, when he resumed work on 3/95, to transcribe these poems—but 
with one major variation in order. 

It is noteworthy that the order of Part 1, in Laur. XLI. 17, varies at 
three points from the order of 3195 as it then stood: Nos. 2 and 3 have 
changed places; No. 80 has moved to a position between 82 and 83; and 
Donna follows 122 instead of preceding it. While it is conceivable that 
these shifts are due to scribal error, it seems much more probable that 
they reflect a deliberate change of ideas on Petrarch’s part. It was of 
course perfectly easy for him to incorporate such changes in the Mala- 
testa MS. His own 3195, however, shows no sign that he desired such 
shifts to be made—though he might easily have entered marginal 
notations, had he so desired, similar to those, made perhaps by him, that 
call for the inversion of 194 and 195." 

While we do not know of the existence of any other MS that is identical 
in its contents with Laur. XLI. 17 as it stood when the original scribe 
stopped work upon it, there are four MSS that show all five of the dis- 
tinctive features of the Laurentian MS (the order 1, 3, 2; the order 81-2, 
80; the order 122, Donna; the order 242, 121, 243; and the order A5, B4, 
337-8); two others that lack Nos. 1-3, but have the other four distinc- 
tive features; six others that have the five distinctive features with a 
single minor modification; twenty-five others—together with the edition 
of 1470—that are clearly of the Malatesta family; and three others that 
are probably of that family.® 

Ultimately the Malatesta form was completed by the sending of the 
supplements referred to in Section x1 of this study. 


% Foresti, “Per il testo della seconda edizione,” pp. 446-7; Quarta, Sull’ ordinamento’ 
pp. 6-7. 

87 See above, p. 436. 

88 See my forthcoming article “On the Manuscripts of the Canzoniere of Petrarch,” in 
Speculum, xxi1t (1948). The four MSS that agree perfectly with the Laurentian MS in the 
five respects indicated are Ricc. 1097, 1124 and 1138 and the American MS. 16; the two 
that agree except for their lack of Nos. 1-3 are Ricc. 1102 and V. L. 4783; and the six that 
have the five distinctive features with a single modification are Ricc. 1096, 1127 and 1143, 
V.L. 3198, Urbin. 681 and the American MS. 17. 
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XII 


THE EIGHTH OR QUIRINIANO FORM OF THE 
CANZONIERE: 1373 

Shortly after releasing the main Malatesta form Petrarch decided to 
replace Donna, which had stood between 120 and 122 through so many 
previous forms, by 121 (the madrigale beginning Or vedi, Amor), which 
stood between 242 and 243 in the main Maiatesta form. It may well be 
that Petrarch’s dissatisfaction with Donna arose from the fact that it 
appears to speak of an interfering love. Soon after making this decision, 
he released another copy of the Canzoniere, differing from the main 
Malatesta form in its total contents only by the exclusion of Donna, but 
differing in several respects in the order of the poems. Whether the release 
of this copy preceded or interrupted or followed Petrarch’s fifth period of 
work on 3195, at the beginning of which, as will presently appear, he 
transcribed 239-41, 199, 121, and 242-3, we cannot tell. 

The copy made at this time is represented in a late fourteenth-century 
MS in the Quiriniana Library of Brescia, numbered D. IJ. 21, in so far 
as that MS was written by the first of the scribes who worked upon it. 
When that first scribe finished his transcription, the state of the MS was 
as follows. The Canzoniere was divided into two parts, five and a half 
pages being left blank between the two parts. The order of the poems in 
Part I (assuming that at the points at which leaves are missing in this MS 
the order was the same as in two MSS which are known to be its direct 
descendants) was 1-243. The order of poems in Part 11 was 264-336, AS, 
337, 362-5, 338, 366. 

No. 121 takes the position originally occupied by Donna between 
120 and 122, not the position after 122 occupied by Donna in the main 
Malatesta form. The three other changes from the order of 3195—2 and 
3 changing places, 80 following 82, and 364 and 365 changing places— 
which had appeared in the main Malatesta form do not reappear in the 
Quiriniano form. The reversion of the Quiriniano form to the order of 
3195 in this respect may represent a change of Petrarch’s mind; or it may 
have resulted from failure to give or from failure to carry out instructions. 
In 3195 itself there is no indication of inversion for 2 and 3 or for disloca- 
tion of 80; but the inversion of 364 and 365 is indicated, as will presently 
appear. The substitution of 121 for Donna was of course deliberate; and 
the change in order whereby 337 was separated from 338 and placed 
before 362 must have been deliberate.” Presumably 366, in the release 


6° Foresti, “Per il testo della seconda edizione,”’ pp. 440-58; Quarta, Sull’ ordinamento, 
pp. 8 ff. 

7 Quarta, Sull’ ordinamento, p. 8, suggests that the second of the two erasures beside 337 
in 3195 may result from an entry 7 replacing the earlier presumable entry JJ. 
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represented by Quir. D. II. 21, bore the notation In fine libri ponatur, as 
it did in the main Malatesta form. 

There are two MSS that are directly descended from Quir. D. IJ. 21, 
and have the same order for the poems concerned. One of these is Quir. 
B. VII. 21; the other is Ambr. I, 88, sup. In each case the scribe went on, 
beyond the points where Parts 1 and 1 had ended in Quir. D. IJ. 21, 
to add the remaining poems of the Canzoniere; but in each case there is 
evidence of some sort of break at the points where the two parts had 
originally ended in Quir. D. II. 21. In Quir. B. VII. 21, 366 has been 
placed “at the end of the book”; but in Ambdr. I, 88, sup., 366 stands 
immediately after 338, being followed by many other poems.” There are 
seven other MSS that are in all probability of the Quiriniano family.” 


XI 
THE MALATESTA SUPPLEMENTS: 1373-EARLY 1374 


At some time shortly before or during or shortly after Petrarch’s next 
(fifth) period of work on 3195, but before his sixth and final period of 
work, he sent to Pandolfo a supplement for Part 1. Presumably he sent 
him at the same time a supplement for Part 1—but as to the contents 
of such a supplement we have only the slight evidence that will be cited 
at the end of this section. Presumably also such supplements were sent 
to such other person or persons as had recently received incomplete 
copies of the Canzoniere. 

Considerable evidence as to the supplement for Part 11 is afforded by 
the apograph MSS. For the portion of Part 1 that follows 336 the main 
Malatesta form and the Quiriniano form both contained (in different 
orders) A5, B4, 337-8 and 366. The poems all or some of which might 
conceivably have been included in the supplement for Part 1m were 
therefore all the other eighteen poems which Petrarch eventually trans- 
cribed in Part m in 3195: 343 and 345-61. Two of these poems, 355 and 
356, were canzoni; the rest were sonnets. When these poems were entered 
in 3195 they took the positions indicated by the numerals by which they 
are represented in this study; but in the apograph MSS they appear 
in a considerable variety of arrangements other than that in which they 
stand in 3195. There are eighty-six MSS (other than 3/95) and two edi- 
tions based on unknown MSS for which we know the order of all or 
most of the poems of this group. Among these there are fifty-five MSS 
and one edition—that of 1470—in which the order of these poems varies 
significantly from that of 3195; and among these the commonest order 


” Foresti, loc. cit. in n. 69. 
7 See my article “On the Manuscripts of the Canzoniere.” 
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by far, which appears in twenty-nine MSS and in the edition of 1470, is 
355, C3, D8, 356, E5; while there are seven other MSS that agree except 
for insignificant omissions or intrusions. The remaining nineteen MSS 
show scattered variations.” 

It is obvious that the preservation in so many apograph MSS of the 
arrangements indicated above must have been due to release of this 
material at a time when it had not yet been copied into 3195; and it is 
clearly to be inferred that the supplement for Part 1 contained the sixteen 
sonnets, in the order C3, D8, E5, and the two canzoni 355 and 356. The 
canzoni may have been actually placed among the sonnets, in the order 
355, C3, D8, 356, ES, or they may have been sent on separate sheets, 
with or without indication as to their proper positions with regard to the 
sonnets. 

Quarta” believes that 355 and C3 were released before the rest of the 
supplement. He may well be right, though the evidence seems hardly 
sufficient to constitute proof. The main evidence is that afforded by 
Quir. D. II. 21, in which, as has been said, the first scribe, after tran- 
scribing the original block of ultime rime, ending with 366, transcribed 
also, sooner or later, 355 and C3, while the rest of the supplement was 
copied by a later scribe. Some very slight additional evidence pointing 
in the same direction is afforded by the fact that there are a few MSS in 
which the four poems concerned are followed not by 346 but by some other 
poem.”5 

Presumably, as has been said, Petrarch released, with the supplement 
for Part 11, a supplement for Part 1. As to the contents of this supplement, 
however, the apograph MSS yield no evidence: they show no significant 
variations in order for the series 244-63, and they show no indication of 
a break at any point. The supplement for Part 11 must have been re- 
leased before the beginning of Petrarch’s sixth and final period of work, 
in which, as will presently appear, he entered the eighteen poems in 
3195 in an order quite different from that of the supplement for Part 11. 
If then he released a supplement for Part 1 at the same time, it would 
seem probable that it included most or all of the poems which Petrarch 
entered in Part 1 of 3/95 during the fifth period of his transcription. 


7 See the article cited in the preceding note. 

% Sull’ ordinamento, pp. 9-13. 

% See my article “On the Manuscripts of the Canzoniere.” It is because of the possibility 
that these four poems were released before the rest of the supplement that I am treating 
C3 and D8 as separate groups, rather than as constituting a single group. 
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XIV 
THE NINTH AND FINAL FORM OF THE CANZONI ERE— 
V.L. 3195 AGAIN CONTINUED: 1373-JULY 18, 1374 
1. THE FirtH PERIOD OF PETRARCH’S TRANSCRIPTION: 
1373-early 1374 


When Petrarch resumed work upon 3/95 he began by adding poems to 
Part 1: first, 239; then, after a major interval, 240; then, after a short 
interval, 241. Within this same period he finally entered 199 in the space 
that had so long been reserved for it. He next erased Donna, except for 
the initial D, and transcribed 121 (the madrigale beginning Or vedi, Amor), 
except for the initial O, in its place. But Donna had already received its 
red initial D from the illuminator, and Petrarch did not want to sacrifice 
that initial. He therefore scraped away carefully the projecting portions 
of the red D—the result being a very passable O. 

As has been stated above, the illuminator had put in red and blue 
initials for 2-120, Donna, and 122-98, and for 265-321; and the initial 
spaces for all the poems transcribed by Petrarch since that time had been 
left blank. No. 199, which Petrarch had entered just prior to his tran- 
scription of 121, stood next to 198, the last poem in Part 1 which had re- 
ceived a colored initial from the illuminator. Perhaps because of this 
fact, perhaps because his work on the initial of Donna had interested him, 
Petrarch himself, at this time, put in a blue O as the initial for 199. The 
resulting letter is quite different from the O’s of the illuminator. Petrarch 
evidently found the task too laborious, or unsatisfactory in some respect, 
for he never attempted it again. 

After a short interval, Petrarch transcribed 242-3; then, after a 
major interval, 244; and then, after a minor pause, 245, and beyond 
245 (at or about the same time) an unknown poem, which was destined 
to be erased and replaced. At or about this same time, also, he transcribed 
228 in the space that had been reserved for it. Then, after a major interval 
and with various minor pauses, he transcribed 247, 248, 249-52 and 253- 
4; and then, after another major interval, 255. 


2. THE SIXTH AND FINAL PERIOD: 
1373—July 18, 1374 

Meanwhile, Petrarch had been gathering poems which he wanted 
to include in Part 11, even though he could not place them after the 
terminal 366. These poems obviously included A5, C3, D8, E5, 355 and 
356. At this stage Petrarch made in 3/95, beside the last line of 366, a 
notation reading 38 cum duabus que sunt in papiro. The number of 
canzoni then contained in 3195 (counting sestine as canzoni) was in fact 
thirty-six: the two que sunt in papiro were evidently 355 and 356, 
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The twenty-three poems just referred to, taken together, were just 
about of the right length to cover four leaves, or eight pages, of the size 
of those of 3195. Petrarch therefore got a duernion, which gave him four 
leaves; transcribed into it, with minor pauses, all of the twenty-three 
poems except 357, varying freely, however, from the Malatesta order, so 
that the twenty-two poems took in 3195 the positions represented by the 
numbers 339-56 and 358-61; and placed the duernion between the 
twelfth and thirteenth pages of the final quaternion. 

The words mandavi quod utriusque in fine bona spatia linquerentur in 
the original postscript of Petrarch’s letter to Pandolfo show that when 
Petrarch wrote that letter he was still expecting to make additions to 
each of the two parts of the Canzoniere. That expectation cannot have 
continued, for Part 11, after the insertion of the duernion: that letter, 
therefore, was written before the insertion of the duernion. That insertion 
is therefore subsequent to January 4, 1373; and the insertion and the 
remainder of Petrarch’s work on the Canzoniere took place between that 
date and the day of his death. 

Hitherto Petrarch, as has been stated above, had omitted the initial 
letters of the poems he had transcribed. When he wrote the duernion, 
however, he entered the initials in ink in each case as he wrote the poems 
—thus evidently abandoning the plan of having red and blue initials 
put in by an illuminator. Having done this, he next put in, in ink, the 
initials of the poems that stood on the two pages between which he had 
placed the duernion. From this time on, as he transcribed new poems, he 
entered the initial in each case as he wrote the poem. 

After a short interval Petrarch transcribed 256; and after a major 
interval he transcribed 257-8, and by writing in a smaller hand and 
with less space between lines than usual found room at the bottom of 
the next-to-last page of the duernion, below the end of 356, for 357—the 
one sonnet which he had not transcribed from his supplementary ma- 
terial when he filled the duernion. At or about this same time he erased 
the unknown poems which had stood between 245 and 247 and between 
326 and 328, and replaced them by 246 and 327 respectively. After the 
insertion of 327 Petrarch proceeded to enter in ink the initials of all the 
poems that still lacked initials: 200-55, 322-34 and 366. At this point, 
when the MS contained 312 sonnets, Petrarch counted them; entered the 
Roman numerals C, CL and CC beside 130, 183 and 236, which were and 
are respectively the 100th, 150th and 200th sonnets; and entered the 
numerals CCL, CCC and CCCXII beside 296, 351 and 365, which were 
at that time the 250th, the 300th and the 312th and last sonnets of the 
collection. 

This did not prevent Petrarch, however, from continuing to add son- 
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nets to Part 1. The addition of 259 finished a quaternion; but other son- 
nets still pressed for admission. Petrarch therefore got another duernion, 
to be placed between the quaternion he had just finished and the initial 
quaternion of Part 11. On the first page of this duernion he then trans- 
cribed 260-61, and finally, after a minor pause, 262-3. 

These sonnets were his last additions to the collection. He presumably 
intended to add still other poems—otherwise he would hardly have in- 
serted a full duernion at the end of Part 1. But he never did so: Part 1 of 
the Canzoniere is therefore, in a sense, incomplete.” I find no evidence, 
internal or external, to indicate that Petrarch ever thought of 263 as a 
terminal poem for Part 1, or that he was ever concerned to bring the total 
number of poems in the Canzoniere to three hundred and sixty-six. 

At some time after his numeration of the sonnets Petrarch decided 
that he would like in some sense to rearrange the twenty-three poems, 
339-61, contained in the duernion near the end of Part 11, together with 
the last two sonnets, 337-8, on the page preceding it and the four son- 
nets, 362-5, on the page following it. He decided that he would like to 
begin the rearranged series with the thirteen sonnets, 339-51, which 
stood first in the duernion; to follow them with 337, which stood on the 
page preceding the duernion; to follow that with the four sonnets, 
362-5, which stood on the page following the duernion, but to invert the 
order of the last two (as in the main Malatesta form); to follow these 
with 338, which stood on the page preceding the duernion; and to com- 
plete the series with the ten remaining poems of the duernion, 352-61. 

Beside the several poems concerned and beside 336 and 366, Petrarch 
entered arabic numerals, from 1 to 31, indicating the positions he desired 
them to have. In accordance with this marginal numeration 337-65 
received new positions, in the intention of Petrarch, as indicated above, 
in Table I. The numerals 10, 11, 12, 13, and 24 which stood beside 
347-50 and 355 were later erased. It would seem that Petrarch contem- 
plated some further rearrangement of the poems concerned.” 


% Cf. Vattasso, L’ originale del Canzoniere, p. xv: “ . . . le cinque pagine in fine della prima 
parte del Canzoniere, lasciato in bianco dall’ autore, assai probabilmente col proposito di 
riportarvi altre poesie quando le avesse avute in pronto.” 

™ Petrarch, Le rime, ed. G. Salvo Cozzo (Florence, 1904), p. xi. 

It may be of interest to review the successive arrangements of the wltime rime. The pre- 
Malatesta form contained seven of these poems, 337-8 and 362-6. In the main Malatesta 
form five poems were added, and the order became A5, B4, 337-8 and 366. In the Quirini- 
ano form the order became A5, 337, 362-5, 338, 366. In the Malatesta supplement thirteen 
poems were added, in the order 355, C3, D8, 356, ES. When Petrarch inserted the duernion 
the order of the group as a whole—still lacking 357—became 337-56, 358-66. Then came 
the inclusion of 357. The final order, indicated by the arabic numerals, is that just referred 
to in the text. 
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3. THE CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE FINAL ForM 


Part 1 of the final form consists of 189 of the 190 poems of Part 1 of 
the Johannine form—the omitted poem being Donna—together with 121, 
which was substituted for Donna, plus an addendum of seventy-three 
poems, 191-263. Part 1 of the final form consists of the fifty-five poems 
of Part 1 of the Johannine form plus sixty-two poems, 319-366. 

As the foregoing pages have indicated, Petrarch’s own transcription 
was a long and piecemeal process, continuing over several years. Its 
character is sufficiently indicated by Petrarch’s own words in the post- 
script of his letter to Pandolfo, already quoted: 


Sunt apud me huius generis vulgarium adhuc multa, et vetustissimis schedulis, 
et sic senio exesis ut vix legi queant. E quibus, si quando unus aut alter dies otio- 
sus affulserit, nunc unum nunc aliud elicere soleo, pro quodam diverticulo la- 
borum. 


Under such conditions, while concern as to the arrangement of certain 
groups of poems was possible, and is indeed fully evident in the case of 
the ultime rime, the exercise of artistic control over the final arrangement 
of the addenda as a whole was obviously impossible. 

There are, however, only four poems among the addenda that seem to 
suggest to the reader a breach of chronological order: 208 is far more 
youthful in tone than any other poem in the addendum to Part 1; and 
among the poems included in the duernion inserted near the end of Part 
1 there are three which were written—and give the impression of having 
been written—long before the time which this position would seem to sug- 
gest. No. 356 (360 according to Petrarch’s final marginal numeration) 
was clearly written before the death of Laura, though retouched after- 
ward; 358 (362 in the final numeration) implies that Petrarch has vent’ 
anni o trenta of life still before him; and 360 (364) is self-dated as written 
dieci . . . anni after the death of Laura.”* 

In Part 1 a series of fifty-six sonnets runs from 150 to 205; a series of 
twenty-two from 215 to 236; and a series of twenty-four from 240 to 
263. In Part 11 a series of fifty-two sonnets runs from 271 to 322; and a 
series of twenty-two from 333 to 354 (a series of twenty-six, from 333 to 
358, in the order indicated by the final marginal numeration). 

In Part I all of the poems from 180 on are love poems except 232, 
which is a moralizing poem, and 244, which is a poem of friendship. In 
Part 11 all of the poems from 288 on mourn Laura, except 322, which 


78 There are other cases in which there was certainly or probably an actual breach of 
chronology, which, however, would not be likely to be noticed by the reader. Nos. 194 and 
197 were not written before 1367; 221 was probably written before 212; and 324 was writ- 
ten in 1348—long before 323. 
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mourns Giacomo Colonna, 356 (360 in the final numeration) which is a 
debate, 359-61 (363-5), which are poems of repentance, and 366, which 
is purely religious. 

Each of the two parts of the final form of the Canzoniere consists there- 
fore of two series of poems. In each case the first series, carefully arranged, 
represents an entire part of the Pre-Chigi form, while the second series, 
less carefully arranged, consists of addenda made from time to time, 
during the long years in the course of which the Pre-Chigi form was ex- 
panded into the final form. 

These facts seem to me to be a proper matter of scholarly record. Yet 
their importance should not be overstressed. The general artistic pattern 
of the Canzoniere as a whole had been set long before. One finds that pat- 
tern clearly established in the Pre-Chigi portion of Part 1, and renewed 
in the early portion of Part 1; and the sense of that pattern remains, 
though with diminished strength, as one contemplates the Canzoniere as 
a whole. 

It is furthermore to be borne in mind that even in the final addenda 
Petrarch evinced much concern, at certain points, as to the arrangement 
of groups of poems. In particular it is clear that while in the Pre-Mala- 
testa form the four sonnets, 362-5 (351-4) that precede 366 are sonnets 
of love and grief, of essentially the same nature as the great majority of 
the poems of Part 1, Petrarch’s final marginal numeration assigns the 
three penultimate positions to three sonnets, 359-61 (363-5) which are 
poems of repentance. These three poems, together with 366, give to the 
Canzoniere an impressive religious climax. Nor should we forget that 
Petrarch’s concern for the perfection of the individual poems and his 
retouching for the sake of a still more exquisite beauty never ceased. 


XV 
THE DIVISION OF THE CANZONIERE 


It may be well to reassemble at this point the data already given as to 
the division of the Canzoniere.’® In Chigi L. V. 176 the last poem of Part 1 
ends near the top of f. 71'; Part 11, which opens with 264, begins on f. 
72'—most of f. 71‘ and the whole of f. 71” remaining blank. No. 264 is 
also marked as the opening poem of Part 11 by the fact that it has a large 
ornamental initial, as does No. 1. When work was started on 3195, 
Petrarch first told Giovanni to transcribe a series of 165 poems, consist- 
ing of the first 163 poems of the Chigi form, together with two others; 
when these had been transcribed Petrarch told Giovanni to transcribe 
the forty-one poems, beginning with 264, that constituted Part 11 of the 
Chigi form, and to begin 264 on a new quaternion. In the quaternion 


79 See above, pp. 427, 431-4, 437, 441, and 444. 
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thus begun 264 occupied both sides of the first leaf and the top lines of 
the first page of the second leaf. On the rest of that page Giovanni tran- 
scribed three sonnets, Nos. 265, 266 and 267. Giovanni omitted the in- 
itials of the poems he transcribed, and Petrarch did likewise at first. 
At a time when Part 1 contained 198 poems and Part 11 contained fifty- 
eight poems Petrarch took or sent the MS to an illuminator, who entered 
alternating red and blue initials for Nos. 2-120, Donna and 122-98 
and for 265-321. Nos. 1 and 264 have elaborate foliated initials, which 
may or may not have been done by the same man who did the red and 
blue initials. The postscript of Petrarch’s letter, Var. 1x, to Pandolfo 
Malatesta, shows a clear recognition of the division of the Canzoniere 
into two parts. In Laur. XLI. 17, which almost certainly reflects the 
Malatesta form of the Canzoniere, the division is doubly marked: 264, 
like No. 1, has a large initial letter; and blank pages, corresponding to 
one of the bona spatia referred to in the Malatesta postscript, intervene 
before 264. In Quir. D. II. 21, which almost certainly reflects the form of 
the Canzoniere released soon after the Malatesta form, the division is 
marked by the leaving of five and a half blank pages between the two 
parts. 

The foregoing facts establish beyond peradventure the conclusion 
that Petrarch regarded the Canzoniere as divided into two parts, the sec- 
ond part beginning with 264.8 There remains the difficult question as to 
why Petrarch chose to make a division at this point—a division which 
causes Part 1 to begin with three poems, 264-6, in which it is assumed 
that Laura is alive. The traditional answer is that given by Mestica: 


In questa mia Edizione ricomparisce il Canzoniere, qual é dato dal Codice 
originale, con le poesie d’ ogni genere unite insieme e raccolte in due Parti, di- 
stinta la seconda dalla prima, non per l’avvenimento esteriore e accidentale della 
morte di madonna Laura, ma per un fatto intimo al Poeta stesso: la sua conver- 
sione morale, che nel 1343 diede a lui occasione di comporre in latino il Secretum, 
e quindi in poesia volgare la Canzone I’ vo pensando, con cui appunto, nel Codice 
originale, la Parte seconda a principio. 


This argument, which of course does not depend upon the correctness of 
the date assigned by implication to the canzone, has seemed essentially 
sound to several later scholars.* It requires correction, however, in one 


80 Lingering ideas that Petrarch did not intend the Canzoniere to be divided at all, or 
that if he did mean it to be divided he meant to have Part 1 begin with 267, are thor- 
oughly refuted by Porena, op. cit. in n. 28, pp. 166-77. One point may be added: 267 stands, 
in 3195, at the foot of a page, immediately below 266; and no space was left, at the begin- 
ning of 267, for anything more than an ordinary initial. 

81 Fd. cit. in n. 4, p. vii. 82 It was probably written in 1347: see n. 21. 

83 See Miss Phelps, of. cit. in n. 29, pp. 189-200. 
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respect: the canzone is not a poem of moral conversion—it is rather a 
poem of profound moral conflict. This correction is embodied in Hau- 
vette’s restatement of the argument: 


la canzone . . . exprime, dans sa plénitude angoissée, le conflit des passions qui 
se disputaient le coeur du poéte a la pensée d’une mort imminente: amour et 
gloire d’un cété, de l’autre salut de son Ame immortelle . . . La seule chose qu’ on 
puisse affirmer—mais elle est essentielle—est que ce poéme, qu’ anime un trouble 
si éloquent, a été choisi par Pétrarque pour servir d’introduction a la seconde 
partie de son recueil, parce qu’ elle exprimait admirablement le moment le plus 
douloureux de la longue crise de conscience. Elle constituait donc, dans la pensée 
du poéte, le pilier central de la construction qu’il envisageait.™ 


The same opinion is expressed by Sapegno: 


Quanto a noi pensiamo che la divisione corrisponda a un proposito definito del 
poeta, e che la canzone I’ vo pensando sia stata posta non a caso a introdurre la 
seconda parte della raccolta, come quella che esprime un momento particolar- 
mente doloroso della lunga crisi di coscienza, che agitd l’animo del Petrarca e si 
riflette nelle sue rime.® 


This argument, however, for all its essential soundness, has left many 
scholars unconvinced. Porena,™ though perfectly clear that Part 11 does 
in fact begin with 264, holds nevertheless that the division is in reality a 
division between poems in vita and poems in morte. “E mai possibile,” 
he asks, 


che, essendo tutti i 263 componimenti della prima parte scritti vivente Laura, 
e cento su centotre della seconda parte parlando di Laura morta, il criterio di- 
scriminante non sia la vita e la morte di Laura? E mai possibile che se avesse 
voluto fare una divisione a norma di un qualunque altro criterio, e desiderato 
(com’ é troppo naturale) che il lettore questo criterio lo comprendesse bene, il 
Petrarca avrebbe fatto il taglio tanto vicino a quello che divide la vita dalla morte 
di Laura, da confondere le idee e generare un naturalissimo errore? 


And he concludes that 

lV’espressione rime in morte, se non s’interpreti come un “per la morte” (in mor- 
tem) ma come un “nel tempo della morte” (in morte), non in senso suggettivo ma 
in senso oggettivo, non in senso psicologico ma in senso storico, conviene in tutto 
anche letteralmente alla divisione quale il Petrarca lo volle. 


On this basis he regards I’vo pensando as a poem in morte on the theory 
that it was written in the period between the actual date of Laura’s 
death—April 6, 1348—and the date on which Petrarch heard of her death 
—May 19, 1348. He regards 265 (the sonnet Aspro core), which was not 


* H, Hauvette, les Poésies lyriques de Pétrarque (Paris, 1931), pp. 102-4. 
% N. Sapegno, I] Trecento, 2d ed. (Milan, 1942), p. 241. 
% Loc. cit. The quotations are from pp. 171-3. 
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written until 1350, as placed in a position in which it might have been 
placed if written between April 6 and May 19, 1348: it seems to him to be 
presented to the reader as if it had been written actually in morte but 
before Petrarch knew that Laura had died. For 266 (the sonnet Signor 
mio caro), which is self-dated as of 1345, Porena’s answer is that 266, in 
which Laura and Cardinal Giovanni Colonna are celebrated together, 
was closely associated, in Petrarch’s mind, with 269 (the sonnet Rotta 
é alta colonna), in which Laura and the Cardinal are mourned to- 
gether; that Petrarch wanted to keep the two poems as close together as 
he could; and that he therefore located 266 as the last of the poems in 
which Laura is referred to as living. 

I doubt whether a better case could be made for the theory that the 
actual division is a division between poems in vita and poems in morte. 
But Porena’s argument seems to me far from convincing. I do not see 
how Petrarch could have expected a reader to draw from the position of 
264 and 265 the inference that these poems were to be associated with 
the period between Laura’s death and Petrarch’s receipt of the news of 
her death. And 266, self-dated as of 1345, is glaringly in vita. 

Those who have been troubled by the division have thought of it from 
the point of view of the reader rather than from the point of view of the 
creating poet; and have assumed that the division was made after Pe- 
trarch knew of the death of Laura. And indeed, if the division had been 
made after Petrarch had that knowledge, his decision to begin Part 1 
with 264 rather than with 267 would have been extraordinary. But this 
consideration in itself suffices to indicate that the decision to begin Part II 
with 264 was made before Petrarch knew of the death of Laura. If this fact is 
realized, the making of the division at this point is no longer difficult to 
understand. No. 264 is—as it has been called in a previous section of this 
study*’—a very great and distinctive canzone, expressive of the funda- 
mental conflict in Petrarch’s inner life and of a desired reorientation. 

The canzone was probably written in 1347; it is highly probable that it 
was Petrarch’s intense experience in the writing of this poem that led 
him, during the composition of the poem or very soon afterward, to de- 
cide to use it to mark a major division in the Canzoniere. In any case, 
the decision, once made, was too firmly fixed in Petrarch’s mind to be 
altered even by the death of Laura. 


87 See above, p. 421. 
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A Survey of the Several Forms of the Canzoniere®® 
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Form Contents 
First 34-36, 41-46, 49, 58, 60, 64, 69+ 1342- 
Part I Part 1 
Second 1+ 264 + —1348-1350-— 
Third 1-120, Donna, 264-292 -1356-1358 
(Pre-Chigi, Correggio) | 122-142 
Fourth Same + Same + 1359-1362 
(Chigi) 143-156, 159-165, | 293-304 
169-173, 176-178, 
184-185, 189 
Fifth Same + Same + 1366-1367 
(Johannine) 157-158, 166-168, | 305-318 
174-175, 180-183, 
186-188, 190 
Sixth Same + Same + 1367-1371 or 1372 
(Pre-Malatesta) 179, 191-198, 200— | 319-338, 362-366 
238 
Seventh Same + Same + 1371 or 1372-Jan. 4, 
(Main Malatesta) | 121, 199, 239-243 | 339-342, 344 1373 
Eighth Same Same 1373 
(Quiriniano) omitting Donna 
Ninth Same + Same + Jan. 4, 1373-July 18, 
(Final) 244-263 343, 345-361 1374 








88 No attempt is made in this table to show the order in which the poems stood in the 


several forms. 
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A CHAPTER OF THE MANUSCRIPT HISTORY 
OF THE CANTERBURY TALES 


The Ancestor of Group d; the Origin of Its Texts, 
Tale-order, and Spurious Links 


Me By GERMAINE DEMPSTER 


HILE some of the most interesting questions regarding the early 

history of the Canterbury Tales will undoubtedly never be settled, 
it seems equally certain that in the full corpus of variants prepared by 
Professors Manly and Rickert’ evidence lies embedded which little by 
little should add to our understanding of the conditions in which the 
first manuscripts were prepared, hence, possibly, lead to a clearer picture 
of the situation when Chaucer died. The present article will deal with the 
lost ancestor of the manuscript family which Dr. Manly and Dr. Rickert 
have called group d, that ancestor to be designated hereafter as «/d. Sec- 
Bi tion I will be devoted to the origin of the material used in the preparation 
‘, of 4/d; Section II to the \/d editor’s handling of that material. 

As much of this article, especially of Section II, will bear on the moot 
question of the origin of the d order of the “Marriage group” tales and of 
d’s stanzaic Clerk-Franklin Link, it may be well to recall here the op- 
posite views of Dr. Manly? and Dr. Carleton Brown and indicate the 
relation of the present study to their theories. To Dr. Manly, d’s Clerk- 
Franklin Link and the d order of the “Marriage group” tales are editorial 
and originated after Chaucer’s death.’ I not only endorse this view but 
hope to place it on a firmer foundation by showing more precisely (and 
only partially in accordance with Manly’s views) what was the hetero- 
4 } geneous and already edited material at the disposal of the \/d editor, and 
i how the task of amalgamating that material led to the appearance, at /d’s 
i hands and for the first time, of the two features in question. Dr. Brown’s 











& 
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; i 1 Vols. v—viii of The Text of the “Canterbury Tales,” by John M. Manly and Edith 

ae | Rickert (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1940), hereafter, Manly and Rickert. 

EB 2 In discussing the theories jointly elaborated by Dr. Manly and Dr. Rickert and pre- 
sented in their admirable work, I shall for the sake of brevity avoid the double reference 
and mention only Manly. 

3 Manly and Rickert, ii, 42-43, 475-476, 483; iii, 481-482. It is simpler to mention only 
Manly as holding these views, but Chaucerians will recall that, in regarding as editorial the 
; d order and indeed the order of the tale blocks in all our MSS, Dr. Manly was in agreement 
i with Dr. Tatlock—“The Canterbury Tales in 1400,” PMLA, (1935), 100-139, esp. pp. 127- 
31—and that the spuriousness of the links peculiar to d and of the “Marriage group” order 
in d had been recognized by many scholars. For Manly’s ideas on the manuscript history of 
the tales I may refer to my article, ““Manly’s Conception of the Early History of the Can- 
terbury Tales,” PMLA, uxt (1946), 379-415. 
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theory, that those two features reflect an early plan of Chaucer,‘ rests 
on an entirely different conception of what constitutes manuscript evi- 
dence and has hardly any poin: of contact with Manly’s or mine. No 
discussion of it will be found in the present article. It will be the reader’s 
task to confront the different explanations, taking each of them in its 
entirety, with its full set of assumptions and implications. 


I 


Our first point concerning the text of \/d is the nature of its relation to 
the text of the ancestor of group ¢ (henceforth ¥/c) in portions of CT 
amounting to about two thirds of the work and to be specified in a 
moment. Group ¢, it will be recalled, consists of three MSS, Cp, La, and 
SP. Group d counts as fairly constant members the ten MSS constituting 
the four subgroups Pw, Ry*, Lc, and En? plus the three MSS Sl’, Dl, and 
Ha?; as less constant members, Bw, Bo', Ld', Fi, Se, Nl, and others.® 
While the two groups c and d differ as to content and tale order and also 
are textually clearly distinct through portions of CT totalling one third 
of the work, in the remaining two thirds Manly has found his postulated +/< 
and 4/d texts almost or totally “indistinguishable.’’ It is with these two 
thirds that we are at present concerned. The pieces involved are: Gen 
Pro, KnT to ca. A 1740, MiT from ca. A3480, RePT, MLPT and End- 
link, WBPT, FrPT, SuPT to ca. D 1740, MeT from ca. E 1640 to 2318, 
SqT, FkT to ca. F 1545, PhT, ShT from ca. B 1371, PrPT, ThPT 
MelPT, SNPT, CYPT, McT, PsPT. The question is this: Accepting as 


4 “The Evolution of the Canterbury ‘Marriage Group’, ”” PMLA, xivur (1933), 1041- 
59; Review of Manly and Rickert, MLN, tv (1940), 606-621; “Three Notes on the Text 
of the Canterbury Tales,” MLN, tv1 (1941), 163-175; and “Author’s Revision in the 
Canterbury Tales,” PMLA, tvm (1942), 29-50. For a brief indication of the main points, 
see Dorothy Everett in “The Year’s Work in English Studies,” xxi (1942), 50-51. Addi- 
tional observations in support of Dr. Brown’s explanation of the formation of the d order 
are offered by Margaret Schlauch, pp. 427-430 of ‘“‘The Marital Dilemma in the Wife 
of Bath’s Tale,” PMLA, ux (1946), 416-430. 

5 The c MSS are Corpus Christi 198, Lansdowne 851, and Sloane 1686. The four sub- 
groups of group d are named after MSS Petworth, Royal 18 C.II, Lichfield 2, and Egerton 
2863; for their composition see Manly and Rickert, ii, 49; the three single MSS are Sloane 
1685, Delamere, and Harley 1758; the less constant members are Barlow 20, the Bodleian 
subgroup, Laud 600, Fitzwilliam McClean 181, Selden Arch.B.14, and Northumberland.— 
Italicized sigils in this article correspond to Manly’s underlined sigils, i.e., they denote, 
not single manuscripts, but groups or subgroups of manuscripts. To simplify presentation 
I shall use the sigils d and «/d to designate the group and its ancestor whether in the piece 
under discussion the group consists only of “constant” members or includes temporary as- 
sociates, in which case the sigils in Manly and Rickert are d* and 4/d*. 

® Inseparable is used in the same sense, or we are told that c does not show apart from d, 
i.e., has no error not shared by d. That d does not show apart from c is seldom added but can 
be assumed to be Manly’s opinion wherever we find no statement to the contrary. 
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established by Dr. Manly the fact that, for these portions of CT, the 
c and d MSS have an exclusive common ancestor,’ did the three c MSS 
and the ten or so single MSS and MS subgroups constituting group d 
derive their texts of each of these pieces from the \/cd copy’ by radiation 
as illustrated by this diagram 


& 
Pw Le Rye &™ 


Fig. 1 


or was the latest common ancestor of the d MSS a copy physically dis- 
tinct from the latest common ancestor of the c MSS, derivation having 
taken place according to one of the following diagrams: 





Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


Manly’s statements on this question are contradictory. In ii, 62, where 
his remarks apply to all portions of CT listed above, he seems to favor 
radiation as illustrated by Figure 1;° in his other general statements he 


7 The only possible exceptions seem to be McT and PsT, where +/b might be derived from 
the latest common ancestor of ¢ and d. This of course does not affect the relation between 
these two. For all other pieces included in our list the evidence for an exclusive ancestor of 
cand dis decisive. It is true that many of the variants adduced by Manly occur also outside 
of cd or are lacking in contaminated and edited cd MSS, but considered in the aggregate, 
and supplemented by scores of similarly distributed variants not listed by Manly, they 
prove the point beyond a shadow of a doubt. 

8 By the sigil \/cd I never mean more than copies of particular pieces or passages. The +/cd 
copies of the portions of CT adding up to our two thirds of the work and the /cd copies 
postulated for most of the portions constituting the other third were certainly never com- 
bined as parts of one CT exemplar. 

® In the tales in which the three c’s are inseparable from d, Manly says, “either the three 
MSS used singly the exemplar from which the subgroups and single MSS of d were derived,” 
(this seems to mean derived independently of one another, i.e., according to fig. 1 rather 
than fig. 3) “or their intermediary in its few errors is with d by accidental coincidence, 
which is very improbable.” Radiation from +/cd is definitely Manly’s explanation for Gen 
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ignores that possibility,’® and in ii, 107, categorically rejects it." In the 
opinion of the present writer the evidence, to which we shall turn in a 
moment, is decisively in favor of radiation. This would imply that, for 
every passage or full piece in our list, the copy from which at least three 
c copies had been made was literally taken over by the +/d editor"? and 
used as a component of the exemplar in preparation. I hasten to state 
that no chronological difficulty is involved in the view that the 1/c exem- 
plar was dismembered before the 1d exemplar took shape. On palaeo- 
graphical grounds (the sole basis for the dating of the MSS involved), two 
of the three extant c MSS are believed earlier than any of our d’s; the 
remaining one, SI’, dated ca. 1480-90, is so corrupt that, solely on that 
ground, its having been copied directly from 1/¢ would seem almost ruled 
out. 

The first of two main indications of the physical oneness of \/c and +/d 
for the portions of CT under consideration is the extreme unlikelihood of 
such accuracy in copying as is implied in the alternative explanation. 
Let us take as example the first half of KnT, A 859-1740, a passage about 
which Manly states explicitly that the c’s and the d’s radiated from dis- 
tinct exemplars (see above, n. 11). Group c, as usual, consists of Cp, La 
and SI’; d’s constant members (each subgroup counted as a unit) plus 
its temporary associates total eleven. Through those 882 lines the c 
MSS are never found to agree together on any reading, correct or not, 
which is not present in some d; nor do the d’s ever agree on any reading 
not found in some c. But it might be argued that this absence of clear, 
unqualified opposition of the two groups could, under Manly’s assump- 
tion, be plausibly explained by the extent of d’s membership and by the 
corrupt state of the text in most d’s and in two of the three c’s. A less 





Pro (see his diagram, ii, 86); less definitely for ReT (ii, 163, “Summary”’). That such radia- 
tion involves the integration of portions of the ./c exemplar into the \/d exemplar does not 
seem to have occurred to Manly; see e.g. i, 513; ii, 317, 428, where it is assumed that, as late 
as ca. 1480-90, 4/c itself, still containing over nine tenths of CT, could have been used by 
the scribe of SI. 

10 “In most of the tales 4/c used the exemplar from which somewhat later was derived 
Va.” (i, 96). 

1 “Before 1740” i.e., in the first half of KnT, “there is no evidence for d* without c, and 
c does not appear apart from d*. This does not mean that there was no Group c but only 
that it was in this part a subgroup of cd*. The three MSS constituting c here and else- 
where had an exclusive ancestor . . . The absence of exclusive c variants is accounted for 
by the accuracy with which the scribe of +/c reproduced his exemplar, \/cd.” 

12 T shall keep referring to the «/d editor in the singular, assuming that most of the re- 
sponsibility for the preparation of the »/d exemplar fell on one man. What assistance he may 
have had in the execution of the project I am unable to say.—The word exemplar will be 
applied exclusively to MSS (of the whole CT or of parts) apparently intended for copyists 
rather than readers. 
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clearcut fact is far more conclusive, viz., the rarity of variants which, 
on the assumption that the c’s and the d’s radiated from two distinct 
exemplars (fig. 2, 3, or 4), would seem to be most satisfactorily ex- 
plained by a difference of reading between the two. In the passage under 
discussion I have found four such cases: 


1) A 1109, world for word in Cp and La; all d’s have word, except that 
Ry? has a minim between the r and the d; 

2) A 1257, som for som man in Cp and SI; no variant in any d except 
som men in Ld?;% 

3) A 1610, I nyl not for I wol not or I wil not in seven of the nine d 
MSS and MS subgroups here present," not in any c; 

4) A 1717, wrecched for wrecches in six of the ten d’s here present, not 
in any c. 








oe Two of these variants, nos. 1 and 4, are errors easy to correct; the other 
he two are scribal variations of the most common types and indeed occur 
outside of cd. Yet let us suppose that, in each of these cases, the condi- 

tions in the cd MSS are due to the presence of different readings in two 

distinct exemplars; further, that the departure from the reading of the \/cd 

exemplar is due in the four cases to the same man, the scribe either of a/c 

(fig. 2) or of a +/d (fig. 3) ;even so the »/cd exemplar would have been repro- 

duced through 882 lines without a single omission of one line or couplet, 

without one variation involving more than a word or two, and with an 

average of one minor variation in more than two hundred lines! Neither 

in the MS history of the C7" nor indeed, to my knowledge, anywhere in 

the history of text transmission before printing could any parallel be 

$4 found to such accuracy. Chaucer apparently knew of none, for all he 
ever hoped from Adam Scriveyn was that he should write more trewe, 


13 A 1134 and 1153, where all d’s are correct while two c’s have errors, are left out of my 
list because, in each case, the two c’s are the edited La and SI? and their variants are dif- 
ferent. 

; 4 Each subgroup is counted as having the reading of its most conservative member.— 
Bw, after A 1250, is no longer in d. 

4 Those listed in the corpus plus the accidentally omitted En? and Ld!. In no other case 
do we find more than four d’s sharing a variant not in any c; see A 947, 981, 990, 1638; the 
insignificance of all those is obvious at a glance. 

7 16 The Original, as Manly has shown, had many errors; there is certainly no reason to 
4 think that Hg’s thirty-one variants in A 859-1740, three of them unique variants (Manly 
; and Rickert, ii, 123), were all in his exemplar; Mg is described as remarkably close to its 
model Le (i, 373; ii, 65), but in 200 lines (A 952-1151) picked at random in our passage, I 
note seventeen divergences from Lc; for the seeming accuracy of the «/Pw scribe in some 
portions of CT (ii, 68), the most probable explanation, in my opinion, is that some members 
of the subgroup copicd certain pieces from +/d directly or through a derivative other than 
V Pw. 
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that is, make fewer mistakes! The alternative, that the distribution of 
the variants listed above is accidental, presents no difficulty whatso- 
ever. In fact, in view of the corruption and extensive editing embodied in 
two c’s and many d’s (some of the latter strongly contaminated), it is 
inevitable that, on readings like those noted, much of ¢ should at times 
be found in conflict with the whole of d or much of d with the whole of 
c.7 Any one in doubt on this point should turn to the corpus of variants 
and look for variants in support of some—any—imaginary subgroup 
within cd; he will find as much “evidence” as can be collected for ¢ 
versus d. 

The situation is substantially the same in much of the two thirds of 
CT under consideration.'* In some of the pieces, however, cases occur of 
agreement of the three c’s'® on an error (variant reading or gap in the 
text) not shared by any d, or of agreement of all d’s on an error not found 
in any c. The significant fact here is that, in all those cases—which never 
add up to more than three or four in any one piece—the c and d texts 
differ not just on a minor matter of wording but in meaning or content. 
To list all the cases found in FkT, WBT, SNPT, and CYPT:° 


F 992: The three c’s read Looke what day that Engelond is Britayne; \/d undoubt- 
edly had the line in its correct form, Looke what day that endelong Britayne. 

D 1191: Pouerte is synne, apparently a mistake of the Original for Pouerte it sing- 
eth,™ is the reading of most extant MSS and was certainly that of Vc; 
pouerte is signe, the reading of all d’s except Ps and Se, is peculiar to the 
group. 

G 71: Line partly lacking or illegible in 1c, correct in /d. 

G 73-74: Lines apparently lacking in 1c, present in /d. 

G 156-159: Lines lacking or illegible in ~/c; four spurious lines in Vd. 

G 1393: Instead of swich (or this) scarsetee, the d MSS plus only DI read thise 


17 Tt is not on these or any other variants that Manly based his belief that, for A 859- 
1740, the c’s and the d’s radiated from distinct exemplars. His feeling that, here and else- 
where, it had to be so was due merely to his failure to see that the two CT exemplars «/c 
and 4/d did not have to be postulated as coexistent. 

18 Except for the two prose pieces, for which scattered specimens seemed conclusive 
enough, all the pieces involved have been examined in their entirety. Should additional 
illustrations seem of interest, I shall give here, for ReT and FrT, the lists of the variants 
which, isolated, might suggest different readings in hypothetically distinct 1/c and +/d ex- 
emplars: A 3863, 3986, 4170, 4181; D 1350, 1620 (but the testimony of Cp is more reliable 
than the joint testimony of La and SF) and 1602. 

19 Insignificant variations are disregarded, as well as the dissent of notoriously contami- 
nated members of d. 

20 Few of these points were noted by Manly, with the result that \/c and 4/d, for some 
of the pieces now on hand, are said to be inseparable (ii, 211), or a reservation is made on 
a basis different from mine (ii, 435). 

21 Manly and Rickert, iii, 461-462. 
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(or this, or the) greet scarsetee; the Cp reading, this scarsetee, is almost cer- 
tainly that of Vc. 

G 1456: Plato is the reading of group ¢ and all MSS except only group d and the 
related or contaminated Ii, Ra*, and Se,” all of which read his (or this) 
disciple. 







Such cases speak neither for nor against the duality of \/c and /d, for if 
these were distinct copies no explanation is required for textual differences 
between them, and if not, i.e., if the +/d editor used as components of his 
new exemplar the \/c copies of FkT, SNT, etc., nothing could be more 
natural than his emending and completing them on exactly such points 
as the above™ according to his memory or judgment plus occasional 
reference to a non-c manuscript. But whereas this second alternative 
would also account for the total absence of other clear suggestions of tex- 

ef tual difference between +/c and+/d—it is exactly like our+/d friend to make 
pt only sporadic corrections, and none at all where only the wording is at 
stake—the hypothesis of two physically distinct exemplars raises a 
question substantially the same as in the case of KnT, viz. whether it is 
at all conceivable that, through hundreds of lines, the cd copy should 
have been reproduced with so few departures from its text, and all of 
them, or at any rate all of those of which clear traces remain,” definitely 
intentional departures. We may conclude that, whether \/c and \/d appear 
as textually indistinguishable as in the first half of KnT or as almost in- 
distinguishable as in FkT, SNT, etc., any alternative to their physical 
oneness involves the reproduction of \/cd by at least one copyist accurate 
beyond credibility. 

The second indication that, for the two thirds of CT under considera- 
| tion, V/d literally was \/c is that, in the alternative, the two distinct copies 
i would have to be pictured as sharing ambiguities whose transmission 
i: from exemplar to exemplar seems most improbable. A 1243, in the c 
i MSS, reads as follows: 


Thow mayst somtyme to thy desir atteyne Cp 
Thow mayst to thy desir som tyme atteyne La 
Thow somtyme mayst to desir atteyne Sl? 








Te 








22 T include within cd the group Bo!-D1-Ha?-Fi whose exclusion does not seem warranted 
by Manly’s evidence, ii, 435. 
3 23 In agreement with this explanation is the fact that some omissions are peculiar to c, 
i but none is peculiar to d; further, that the d scribes disagreed as to the position of his disci- 
ple, a sign that, in their exemplar, those words appeared as a correction. 
24 Apart from the cases listed in the text, the c MSS, in FkT, WBT, and CYPT, are not 
found a single time in agreement on an error not present in any d, nor the d MSS on one 
not shared by any c. In SNPT, where c counts only two members, I find two cases, G 94 
and 180.—Some variants present in many but not all d MSS should perhaps be added to 
the list of corrections by +/d, e.g. G 1471. 
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In view of the general acceptance of the original word order, Thow 
mayst to thy desir som tyme atteyne, in all MSS outside the ‘Large Com- 
mercial Group,’””® the variations in two of the three c MSS make it very 
unlikely that »/c had the line clearly and unambiguously written in its 
original form. Nor can we see any reason why the quite acceptable word 
order of Cp or that of SI’, if clearly and unambiguously the one in yc, 
should have been rejected in two of our three c’s. It seems then quite 
probable that, in Vc, the word sometime was written in the margin or 
between the lines, and without clear indication of where it belonged. 
That such was the condition in the copy from which are independently 
derived the MS subgroups and the single MSS constituting d is even 
clearer: The three different word orders of the three c MSS are all found 
in d MSS; Ry? puts som tyme in yet another and absurd place, and Bw 
omits it. Similar examples of word-order variation limited (or nearly) 
to the c and d MSS occur in almost every portion of CT belonging in our 
two thirds. The question then is whether it is at all likely that such 
features asseem to have been present in Vc in each of those cases—word in 
margin or between lines, absence of caret or other guiding sign—were 
matched repeatedly in a physically distinct exemplar. Would they have 
been duplicated (or, if derivation took place according to fig. 4, tripli- 
cated) intentionally? by accident?—In another set of examples the am- 
biguity affects not the position but the form of a word. D 1360, for in- 
stance, in Manly’s text, here certainly true to the Original, reads And 
he wolde fecche a feyned mandement. The c MS SI)’, instead of feyned, has 
signed, and the d MSS Sl’, En?, and Ra?, respectively signed, seyned 
seled; all other d’s are correct. Long s and f, to be sure, were often con- 
fused; but since feyned, to our knowledge, was not misread by a single 
non-cd scribe, and since signed, seyned, and seled make sense and accord- 
ingly, if written clearly and unambiguously in the latest ancestor of ¢ 
or that of d, would leave unaccounted the correct reading of most c 
and most d MSS (many of them edited but not contaminated), then, the 
most probable explanation of the guessing embodied both in ¢ and in d 
is that the scribes of both groups found in their exemplar a partly illeg- 
ible word starting with a dubious f. It is true that accidental coincidence 
would provide an alternative explanation, plausible enough in any one 
case; but could it account for the many, many cases in which some c and 
some d scribes—no other—misread the same word or rather the same 
letters, writing, e.g., instead of conserved, confermed (G 387); for iolif, 
gelous (B 1399); for thrifty, trusty (B 46); for Cheseth, Gessith (D 1232); 


*6 The only non-cd MSS that do not have it are members of b*, which is here close to c. 
26 See e.g. A 3958, B 1111, D 753, E 1938, 1957, F 1184, 1188, 1540. In other cases the dis- 
agreement is about the inclusion of some words; see A 3624, D 1430, 1603, 1604. 
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for amorous, auerous (F 1218); for entente, tent (B 1765)??? And could the 
graphic ambiguity which in each of those cases would account for the 
two readings have been transmitted from exemplar to exemplar? An 
especially conclusive instance, where the alternative to the explanation 
here proposed would involve truly photographic reproduction of several 
‘ half legible signs, is unfortunately a little complicated; I shall give it in 
a footnote.**—To recapitulate: On two main grounds, the unlikelihood 
of almost faultless copying and the equally great unlikelihood of exact 
reproduction of ambiguities, it seems safe to state that, for portions of 
CT totalling two thirds of the work, the \/d editor merely took over the 
Vc copies, correcting them slightly here and there. 

We can treat more briefly the remaining third of CT, in which the ¥/c 
and 4/d texts are clearly different.2® Except in CIT, group c and group d 
are genetically related as members of what Manly called the Large Group 
or the Large Commercial Group. While there is often a great deal of 
uncertainty as to the nature of the relation between the upper branches 
of the Large Group, the relation between c and d is everywhere perfectly 





27 Some of the cases in which the variant is found also outside of cd are almost as signifi- 

cant; see e.g. A 1203, D 763, B 1803, 1921, 2075, G 728, 1275. 
i 28 In D 1159, For gentilesse nys but renomee, Cp and La, instead of renomee, read reneute 
and SI? reuerente. Nothing like either of those two forms occurs in any MS outside of the cd 
group. Of the d MS subgroups and single MSS, about half have two words instead of one; 
the first is reuent, reuerent, reuerence; the second, in spite of spelling variations, clearly 
points to the correct form renomee in the common ancestor. The other d MSS have, in one 
form or another, either the first word (reneute, reuerente) or the second (renomee, renoune). 
ae | It seems clear that ./d was acorrected copy, our \/d man or an assistant having written the 
i a 4 correct word renomee without thoroughly (if at all) cancelling the word which this was in- 
oe tended to replace; further, that the not thoroughly cancelled word was liable to be vari- 
ously construed owing to 1) its third letter, consisting of two minims which could be read 
as n or as 0, 2) something suggestive of an abbreviation for er over the second syllable, and 
3) another letter not clearly nor »—that is, exactly the features whose presence in \/c would 
account for reneute in Cp and La and reuerente in SI*. It would be hard to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the copy of WBT hastily corrected for use as part of \/d was the 1/c copy of that 
i piece.—Very similar conditions are found in the next line, Of thyn auncestres for hir hye 
bountee, where +/c, instead of hye bountee, had merely beaute, which the corrector replaced 
by bountee but again without cancelling the word. (Incidentally, his failure to add hye sug- 
gests correction from memory). Most scribes treat this second problem in the same way as 
the first; in both lines Pw, Mm, Ld!, To and NI have both words, Lc and Ps only the cor- 
rector’s word, Ph? only the \/c word. Cf.also D 106, where /c, for continence, had conscience; 
a corrector wrote continence, and D] reads continent conscience. 

29 It is principally though by no means exclusively in this third of CT that Manly finds 
in d (or d plus other members of the Large Group) variants which he believes authorial 
and relics of early versions. My reasons for not sharing this view were indicated briefly in 
the article already referred to, note 32. For other facts which clearly invalidate some of the 
evidence offered by Manly, see J. Burke Severs, “Did Chaucer revise the Clerk’s Tale?”’, 
Spec., Xx1 (1946), 295-302. 
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clear: In some pieces the two have an exclusive common ancestor, deriva- 
tion having taken place according to fig. 4 or, in a few cases, fig. 3;5° 
in the others they share an ancestor with group b only. Our +/d editor then 
derived his text of most of those pieces from a copy on the line of trans- 
mission to the »/c copy, and, judging from the consistent absence of known 
or postulated intermediaries, probably very near to it. This confirms a 
fact clearly suggested, firstly by the use which the ./d editor was free to 
make of most of +/c, secondly, by the similarities in decoration, hand- 
writing, etc. between the early ¢ and the early d MSS," viz. that the ./d 
man was working for and in the shop where +/c itself had taken shape and 
manuscripts had been copied from it. As to his using as components of the 
new exemplar two thirds of »/cand no more, the only plausible explanation 
is that the other third was not available.” There are many indications 
that shop exemplars were left unbound in order, no doubt, to make pos- 
sible the simultaneous use of different portions of one exemplar. In the 
course of time some portions, probably mostly sets of entire quires,* 
would get lost. An exemplar thus broken would of course not be thrown 
away, but its gaps would be filled, in most instances presumably by means 
of copies made for the purpose; that this was the case when +/d was pre- 
pared seems clear.**—Such repatching must have been common practice. 
Indeed +/d itself was to undergo the treatment at least once, when exten- 
sive portions of it, some of which had previously done duty as portions 
of »/c, went into the making of the very hybrid exemplar from which are 
derived at least in part Bo’, SI', Dl, Ha?, and Fi.* 


%” For NPT and all or part of MkT, I am inclined to believe that the \/d copy, distinct 
from +/c, was derived from it through an intermediary on which a few corrections had 
been made. 

31 See Plates II and III in Miss Margaret Rickert’s chapter on Illumination, Manly and 
Rickert, i, 561-605. The pagination, handwriting, treatment of headings, etc. are very simi- 
lar; the decoration in the d MSS is mostly in a style characteristic of a slightly later period, 
which, however, alternates with the older style of Cp and La (p. 570). 

32 No other explanation seems at all plausible. The «/c copies, with the possible exception 
of only one or two passages, could hardly have been rejected as corrupt, for the d text is as 
a rule very obviously worse; nor as too badly worn out, since, after decades of service as 
portions of +/d, some portions of +/c were still in use; see below, n. 35. 

* The losses of «/c were few, probably five, but extensive, each of them involving consecu- 
tive pieces; see below, n. 53. 

™ Had the non-+/c copies been found already extant, there would inevitably have been 
cases of overlapping with the ./c portions, particularly within CT pieces. In view of the 
carelessness of the «/d editor and of most d scribes, we would almost certainly find traces of 
this here and there in our MSS. The presence of such traces in one case unique in many 
respects, the Ph-Pd Link (see below, nn. 79, 82), greatly increases the significance of their 
absence elsewhere. 

% This repatching of \/d seems to have taken place about the middle of the century. What 
was at that time its condition down to FkT is far from clear. As to the second half of CT, 
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So much for the «/d editor’s use of »/c and his providing substitutes 
where +/c had suffered losses. But \/c had never been complete, its worst 
deficiency being the absence of all links of Block E-F. Two of the three, 
the Sq-Fk and the Me-Sq Link, appear in the d MSS in altered forms as 
Sq-Me and Cl-Fk Links respectively, the d order through the ‘Marriage 
group” section being: SgT MeT Block D CIT FkT. The genesis of that 
order will be considered later. What I wish to show here is that the two 
E-F links of /d are derived (directly or through intermediaries) from 
Hengwrt (Hg). Two points call for preliminary remarks: 1) In Hg the 
tales of the Squire, Merchant, and Franklin follow each other in this 
order; Chaucer’s Sq-Fk and Me-Sq Links appear in adapted forms re- 
spectively as Sq-Me and Me-Fk Link. I believe that we can accept 
without any reservation Manly’s explanation of these adapted forms 
as devised in the course of the preparation of Hg in consequence of 
delay in obtaining copies of the E-F Links.® I shall accordingly, in 
the rest of this article, consider the textual variants of Hg in those 
links, or at least those variants that make the links suitable for their 
Hg functions, as initiated by the Hg scribe or supervisor. 2) Depend- 
ence of the \/d editor on Hg or a derivative of Hg for the texts of his 
E-F Links would be in agreement with a number of facts which show, 
firstly, that copies of those links were hard to obtain (Hg at first had 
none; the +/c editor never got any; the \/b editor apparently obtained only 
the Cl-Me Link); secondly, that several scribe-editors other than \/d 
found the Hg adapted forms more easily obtainable than the authentic 
ones. Particularly significant in this respect are »/ Ad? and Ha‘, as they 
have the E-F tales in correct order and correctly linked, yet \/ Ad? de- 





the rarity of variants peculiar to Bo'-D] etc. in PhT, PdPT, ShT to ca. B 1370, Th to ca. 
B 2042, NPPT, McT indicates that, for those pieces, the new editor did not use derivatives 
of +/d but +/d itself; this may be true also of PsPT. For ShT after ca. B 1370, SNPT, 
CYPT, and MKT, he provided copies derived from +/¢ but much more corrupt; for Th after 
ca. B 2042, and for some links, he used copies derived from antecedents of »/cd; for PrT, a 
copy not related to any known one; for Mel, a copy derived from an antecedent of El. One 
gap, McP, he did not fill at all—These vicissitudes of ./c and /d as seen by the present 
writer would account for apparent coincidences for which Manly had no explanation, for in- 
stance the fact that, in ShT, Bo'-DI-Fi-Ha*-SI' should appear as a distinct group ca. B 1370, 
i.e., just at the point where c and d become textually indistinguishable. What happened is 
this: The +/c pages covering the beginning of the ShT, B 1191-1370, had gone astray before 
/d was prepared; the substitute copy provided by the +/d editor and the old 1/c copy of B 
1370 ff. were not attached, or at least not securely attached, to one another; the former hap- 
pened to be preserved for the »/ Bo!-D]-etc. editor to use, while the latter was not. For Man- 
ly’s comments see ii, 350. 

% The evidence, mostly from the quire make-up and the inks, is abundant (i, 266-275; 
ii, 477-479) and no alternative explanation seems conceivable that would not involve gra- 
tuitous assumptions or most unlikely coincidences. 
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rives from the Hg adapted form its Sq-Fk Link,” and Ha‘ at least its 
Me-Sq Link,** perhaps also its Sq-Fk Link.® 

Coming now to the evidence proper, let us take up first the Me-Sq 
Link, E 2419-40 plus F 1-8. Hg has variants only in the F portion, that 
which introduces the next speaker, the Franklin in Hg. I shall give the 
Hg text of that portion, italicizing the variants and giving in notes the 
corresponding readings of Manly’s critical text, here unquestionably true 
to the Original: 


Sire Ffrankeleyn* com neer if it youre wille be 
And sey vs? a fale for certes ye 
Konnen ther on as muche as any man 
Nay sire quod he but I wol seye as I kan 
With hertly wyl for I wol nat rebelle 
Agayns youre wyl4 a tale wol I telle 
Have me excused tf thate I speke amys 
My wy] is good and lo my tale is this. 
* Squyer, » som what, ° of loue, * lust, ° if 


The Cl-Fk Link, in most MSS of group d, consists of two seven-line 
stanzas which, in meaning and most of their wording correspond respec- 
tively to E 2427-32 and F 1-8. Both stanzas, needed later in this study, 
will be quoted here in the reconstructed text of the ancestor of the ten 
known copies:*° 


I have a wyf though she pore be 
Yet she hath an hepe of vices lo 
For of hir tonge a mochel shrewe is she 


37 See ii, 298-299 and the corpus of variants. 

38 See i, 224; ii, 284-285, 286, and the corpus of variants. 

3° Ha‘ has lost the quire which contained F 617-1223 (i, 219); that the Sq-Fk Link was 
present is certain from the quire make-up and page content of Ha‘. Other MSS probably in- 
debted to Hg for one or both of those links (and not through \/d) are Ht, Ps, Ra*-Tc!-Ln, 
Bw (though largely a d MS), and Py. The indications of descent from Hg are particularly 
strong in Ht, which has SqT, MeT, and FkT in this Hg order, and the texts of MeT and 
FkT derived from Hg. (The relationship between Hg and Ht is constant throughout the 
MeT; Manly, ii, 279, is mistaken on that point.) The case of Py, which has the Sq-Me Link 
(two copies of it; ii, 298), is hopelessly confused. It is genetically related to Hg in various 
pieces including SqT and MeT, but is so corrupt that it seems impossible to determine the 
nature of the relationship, which may well be variable; cf. Bw, from Hg in Sq-Me Link, 
from an antecedent of Hg in FkT. 

# My text differs on several points from that given in Manly and Rickert, iii, 481-482, 
as the text of the original. In st. 1, lines 1 and 2, although and And yet in Manly’s text are 
certainly mistakes, for all ten MSS read though and Yet. On three points (st. 1, line 4, And 
vs. For; st. 2, line 2, worthi man vs. gentilman; line 7, now omitted) I adopt as the most 
probable reading of the original that of Bw-Ry?; see below, p. 478 and n. 71. [keep Manly’s 
reading, say vs a tale in st. 2, line 2, as the more idiomatic telle vs a tale of Bw-Ry? is certainly 
an emendation; cf. Hg. 
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And to my wy] the contrary wol she do 
Ther of no fors let alle suche thynges go 
But wit ye what in counsail be it seyd 
Me reweth sore that I am to hir teyd 





Sire Frankeleyn cometh nere yif it youre wille be 
And sey 0s a tale as ye are a worthy man 

It shal be do trewely oost quod he 

I wol yow telle as hertely as I can 

Holdeth me excused thogh I vnworthy am 

To telle yow a tale for I wol not rebelle 

Agenst youre wille a tale wol I telle 





As the italics indicate, four of Hg’s five variants occur in this text in 
absolutely identical form. (The fifth could hardly find a parallel in d, 
where the corresponding half-line is rephrased to rime with can.) While 
the variant Sire Frankeleyn could have been introduced by two different 
scribes independently submitting the link to the same change as to 
function, this obviously cannot be said of the two variants vs and a tale 
in the next line nor of the aimless substitution of wille“ for lust, a fortiori 
not of the combination of all those. If then we are right in believing with 
Dr. Manly that at least the first three of Hg’s variants, i.e., the three 
which adapt the link to its Hg function, were contributed by the Hg 
scribe or supervisor, we have no alternative to accepting the d stanzas 
as based on a copy derived from Hg. 

oe Additional evidence is provided by one of the subgroups of d, the Pw 
[ - subgroup, where the link between the CIT and the FkT is not the 
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stanzaic link but the Me-Sq Link adapted to introduce the Franklin. 
Derivation from Hg is in this case doubly sure, for not only do we have 
the Hg variants as found in the stanzas, but the link form adhered to in 
j spite of glaring incongruities (the Host’s remark on the deceitful wife in 
f “this Merchantes tale’ follows immediately upon the Clerk’s story of 
Griselda) is the form suitable only to the Me-Fk sequence, which is 
peculiar to Hg and some borrowers.” Now the stanzaic link shares with 
the Pw text of the link three variants not found in Hg.* This confirms 
what would seem highly probable on other grounds, viz. that the stanzaic 
link is based on a copy, or a derivative of a copy, on the line of transmis- 
sion to the Pw text. Therefore the double certainty just noted with 
regard to the Hg origin of the Pw text extends to the stanzas. 





“1 In Hg the word was caught by accident from the preceding line.-—Manly does not 
seem to have noted these agreements between Hg and the stanzas. 

# Ht, Ii, and Pl (I disregard Fi, too confused to be significant). In P] the Hg Me-Fk se- 
quence is probably due to the link form, inherited from Hg through +/ Pw. 

4 E 2427, that omitted; 2432, sore that for sore; to for unto. 
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Passing tox/d’s other E-F Link, the Sq-Fk Link adapted as Sq-Me Link, 
the variants in Hg, though all present in \/d, do not here constitute a 
proof of genetic relationship. The first three, merchant instead of frank- 
eleyn in the three references to the next speaker (F 675, 695, 699) would 
inevitably be introduced by different editors adapting the link to the 
same functions; the remaining one, the addition of certayn to F 699— 
That knowe I wel sire quod the merchant certayn—to preserve the rime 
with desdeyn, though by no means inevitable, could also have been 
contributed by different scribes. But this textual evidence, if thin, is of 
course all that one could hope to find since Hg has no other variants. 
Nor are indications from other quarters lacking: At least a presumption 
is established by the Hg origin of d’s other, E-F Link previously consid- 
ered; the link, to our knowledge, functions as Sq-Me Link only in Hg, 
in d, and in MSS which almost certainly obtained their text of it from 
Hg or a derivative; of the five frame pieces never present in \/c (the 
three E-F Links, the Host Stanza, and the Nun’s Priest Endlink), the \/d 
editor obtained the three that are present in Hg but neither of the two 
(the Cl-Me Link and the NP Endlink) which Hg lacks; finally, there is 
no sign that any other MS having the Sq-Fk Link in any form was known 
to the \/d man. Taking all this into consideration it seems safe to conclude 
that, for his Sq-Fk Link, thes/d editor was, directly or indirectly, indebted 
to Hg. 

But if \/d could obtain from Hg or a derivative the texts of two links, 
why did he not arrange for many more CT pieces to be copied from the 
same MS? For two thirds of CT the answer is of course that /d had copies 
which would serve his purpose. No such obvious explanation is at hand 
for the other third. It is hard to believe that any editor, given an oppor- 
tunity, could have failed to note the superiority of the Hg text over those 
available in the cd shop. A possible explanation is that the owner of the 
good manuscript, whether Hg or a derivative (if a derivative, perhaps 
only partly from Hg), while willing to let a scribe come and copy some 
passages, was not ready to lend the manuscript for any length of time, 
nor perhaps to let it go to a shop at all. Indeed, most of the non-d MSS 
which derive from Hg their texts of one or the other of the E-F Links seem 
otherwise uninfluenced by it (the case with Ra*’-Tc!-Ln), or their debt 
is not of such nature as to suggest prolonged use of it or of any manuscript 
largely derived from it (the case withy/ Ad* and Ha‘). Anyhow, surprising 
or not, the textual independence of Hg and V/d for all pieces other than 
their two E-F Links (plus possibly the Host Stanza, on which a few words 
later) is a point on which Manly’s classifications cannot be questioned. 


“ Ra*-Tc!-Ln, Bw-Ht, and Py obtained the text independently of «/d, Ii and NI through 
va. 
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A word should be added on the obtainment by \/d of those other bits of 
CT which, like the three E-F Links, had always been lacking in yc 
mainly E 2319-2418 (the end of MeT), B 3197-3204 (the Adam stanza), 
and B 3961-3980 (middle portion of NP Prologue). There are reasons to 
suspect that the end of MeT was not found in the cd shop* but was ob- 
tained by the +/d editor from a colleague or a manuscript owner. The 
other two passages, if previously in the cd shop, had probably not been 
there very long.“ The indications are vague, but our uncertainty not of 
consequence. 

To condense our results: Preparing a shop exemplar to replace the 
broken up Vc, the \/d editor used almost unaltered two thirds of the 
oldy/c, probably all that was available; for most of the remaining third 
of CT he had fresh copies made from texts closely related to those of Wc; 
the Sq-Fk and Me-Sq Links were obtained from Hg or a derivative in 
their Hg forms of Sq-Me and Me-Fk Links. 


II 


Having reached conclusions regarding the material used in the prepa- 
ration of \/dand the circumstances which led to that preparation, we have 
a far better basis for determining the nature and extent of »/d’s work, 
hence his conception of his task, his method or lack of method, than has 
so far been available for any early editor of CT. The »/d exemplar, to be 
sure, is lost, but the testimony of its derivatives is, on the majority of 
important points, perfectly clear. In the following table, designed to 
facilitate comparison between the 1c and the \/d exemplars with regard 
to order and content, I take for granted the presence in \/d of all the 
features common (accidental deviations disregarded) to all surviving d 
manuscripts, and I put in parentheses two features which are found in 
only some d manuscripts, but whose presence in ~/d itself and from the 
start, i.e., in \/d as left by the \/d editor, I believe probable for reasons to 
be explained later. The dashes indicate links: 





Vc: A Gam MLPT—SqT D CIPT MeT mT 6G lUClUP CUE UT 
/d: A—Gam MLPT—Sql!—MeT (—) D CIPT —(st.) FkT G—C-—B H I 





4 That the passage was already lacking in /bcd, though not necessarily from the first, is 
suggested by the shift of affiliation of 4/ and the fact that none of the c scribes was able to 
fill the gap. On the other hand Ha‘, which was probably written in the cd shop, has the 
passage and its text of it is related to /d’s; see ii, 282. The significance of the concur- 
rence which Manly notes between this breaking off of the c text and a change of ink in 
Hg will be discussed in a short article to appear in MLN. 

« Both passages seem to have been lacking in the copies from which +/c was derived, but 
/d may in each case have found in the cd atelier the copy from which the La editor had sup- 
plemented the c text; see the variants at B 3202, 3969, 3981. 
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Some facts brought out in this table call for preliminary remarks: The 
two tale orders are strikingly similar. The obvious explanation of this, 
especially if we recall that two thirds of the +c exemplar were on the desk 
of the »/d editor, is that he based his order on that of \/c.*” Yet he does not 
reproduce it exactly, which raises the question whether he was fully 
informed about allits features. In what he had of Vc (as originally in the 
whole of it) the tales were certainly numbered ;** further, it can be assumed 
that the quires bore either figures or signatures indicating their order. 
On the other hand those portions of ~c which almost certainly were not 
iny/ d’s hands covered some entire pieces whose position or even presence 
in the original 1c can hardly have been indicated by anything in the two 
thirds available to ~/d.*® The question then is whether we should think of 
those two thirds as \/@’s only source of information about they/c order. 
The circumstances should be taken into consideration. When the demand 
for manuscripts of CT was no doubt pressing and the main—probably the 
one—fairly complete exemplar used in the active c atelier was found 
badly mutilated, the preparation of a substitute for it—an “improved” 
substitute—must have been considered an important task. It would of 
course not be assigned to a novice but in all likelihood to a man already 
familiar with various CT problems and with their solutions (or lack of 
solution) in 1c; in any case, to one with enough experience and practical 
sense to realize that, since the ¥/c order seemed in the main acceptable, 
starting without full knowledge of all its particulars would be a waste of 
time and effort. And of course that man would be in a position to obtain 
all the required information: Other workers in the shop would recall 
various points; or notes, perhaps a table, would be found; or—not only 
a priori probable but definitely suggested by the text of some pieces*°— 
a c MS would be available. The point in all this is that, if the \/d editor’s 
innovations as to tale order can be explained as deliberate departures 
from the 1c order, that explanation will have the support of probabilities 
on all sides. 

Another striking point in our table is the presence in \/d of several 


47 Manly takes this for granted (ii, 42-43) without giving his reasons, which doubtless 
were these: The textual closeness of ./c and +/d favors derivation of one of the orders from 
the other rather than likeness by accident; the earliest c MSS are older than the earliest 
d’s; the numbers appended to tales in some d MSS correspond not to the d but to the c tale 
order. 

48 See n. 120 of my previous article.-—As expected, yet worth noting as confirmation, fig- 
ures reflecting the tale number of ./c are appended in d MSS only to pieces whose ¥/c copy 
we believe on other grounds to have been incorporated into 4/d. 

*® Unless there was a table of contents. The texts of some tales—CkT, MkT, NPT— 
would in all likelihood be obtained with links indicating their position; not so with CIT or 
Gamelin. 5° See above, n. 30. 
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links not inc. The spuriousness of some of those, viz, the links before and 
after Block C, obvious from various awkward un-Chaucerian features, 
has to my knowledge never been questioned. For the preparation of such 
links by or for the /d editor in support of sequences already present in v/c, 
only one explanation is possible—that, to »/d (as to other editors), the 
abrupt start of a tale whose speaker had not been introduced by a pre- 
ceding link was an objectionable feature, no doubt because of the im- 
pression of incompleteness which this produced. Avoiding such abrupt 
starts—y/¢ had seven !**—was then part of +/d’s program. 

Those points noted, let us see if we can explain the procedure of the «/d 
editor and in particular the appearance in +/d of the features—the order of 
the “Marriage group” tales, the stanzaic Cl-Fk Link—whose editorial 
origin, the reader will remember, has not so far been generally recognized. 

Down to SqT included +/@’s only important task was to compensate for 
two extensive losses in »/c*: 1) A 1740-3480, i.e., the second half of KnT, 
the MiP," and the first half of MiT (those three, as noted by Manly, 
possibly covering three quires of the same size as the first three®™); 2) 
A 4325-4422 (CkPT) and Gamelin,* which latter the \/d editor, whether 
or not he believed it Chaucerian, would include for the same reason that 
had first led to its insertion, as helping to conceal the fragmentary state 
of CkT. To introduce it more smoothly he added a spurious couplet. The 
next tale in \/c was MLT; it was not linked to any preceding piece but 
introduced by a headlink in which the Host called upon the Man of Law; 
this, as expected (and as in the cases of CIP and McP) was deemed sufhi- 
cient to maintain the feeling of continuity. In the ML Endlink as found 


51 On this question see Tatlock, op. cit., pp. 110, 119-120. 

52 Gamelin, WBP, MeT, FkT, SNP, PhT, and ShT. 

83 ./c’s other three losses, likewise filled by the ./d editor, may be dismissed in this note 
by a mere indication of their extent: 1) from ca. D 1740 to ca. E 1640, i.e., most of SuT, 
entire CIPT and Envoy, first 395 lines of MeT; 2) from C 329 to ca. B 1371, i.e., PAPT and 
first half of ShT; and 3) from B 3181 to H 104, i.e., MkT, NPPT, and McP. (I do not in- 
clude F 1545-1624 [end of FkT] among the losses of +/c, for rejection of the +/c text as ex- 
ceptionally corrupt [Manly and Rickert, ii, 302] seems more likely than +/c’s loss of so short 
a passage.) —In MeT, the point at which +/d becomes indistinguishable from +/c is, according 
to Manly, ca. 1691. But it is at 1640 that the series of variants peculiar to bcd suddenly 
starts (1640, 1642, 1645, 1646-47, 1650, 1656, 1662, etc.) and a little before that line that 
the evidence for cb-Ry' and that for d suddenly come to an end. This seems to me to indi- 
cate the place of the shift much more clearly than does the first cd variant of classificatory 
value (which, besides, is not at 1692 but at 1677). 

5 Manly’s statement about this link on ii, 154 is a mistake; cf. ii, 137. 

% Manly and Rickert, ii, 153. 

% A critical edition of Gamelin is being prepared by Miss Mabel Dean, one of Dr. Man- 
ly’s main collaborators, and co-author of The Text of the “CT.” I have examined the photo- 
stats through the first hundred lines, and found again and again most d MSS in agreement 
on trivial points against c, Ha‘ and Ch. The +/d copy, then, was certainly not the /c copy. 
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in Vc, the task of rudely interrupting the Parson was assigned to the 
Squire, paragon of all gentillesse; that no alteration was attempted is a 
first suggestion that our \/d man was either insensitive to dramatic im- 
propriety or confident that most readers would be. In his defense it may 
be noted that even if he knew of the a-El order (not directly from any 
a-El scribe or MS, with which he seems to have had no contact at all, 
but perhaps through Ha‘ or a related MS), since in all likelihood he 
knew the ME-Sq and the Sq-Fk Links only in their adapted forms and 
the Cl-Me Link in no form whatsoever, he could of course not have seen 
the El order in its proper light. Besides, to accept 1c’s Me-Sq sequence 
and connecting link must have been irresistibly tempting when the Vc 
copies of the three pieces were all preserved and at hand. 

This smooth acceptance of the 1c tale order breaks at the end of the 
SqT fragment, the \/d editor having placed as next tale that of the Mer- 
chant. If familiar with all features of the \/c order and pleased to endorse 
it unchanged down to the D E F tales and after them, why does he here 
depart from it?5’ Let us look at his material. In 1c, what he found next to 
the SqT was the Wife of Bath’s Prologue, which started abruptly— 
Experience, thogh noon auctoritee Were in this World—; the \/c exemplar 
had never had any link between those two pieces. From a different source, 
Hengwrt or a derivative, he had obtained the text of the Sq-Fk Link, 
which of course he wanted to use, and which, in view of the definiteness 
of its references to the Squire, particularly to his youth, he would hardly 
think of separating from the SqT. This would ineviably suggest the use 
of the link as Sq-WB link. But assigning to the Wife parental concern 
over an unpromising son was probably more than any editor was pre- 
pared to do. The link, to be sure, could have been shortened and in other 
ways adapted. But there was another, much simpler, solution: In the Hg 
form in which the piece had reached the »/d editor, the pilgrim who 
praised the Squire and was summoned to tell the next tale was the 
Merchant. Since in \/¢ the MeT, placed between the CIT and the FkT, 
was linked to neither, why not lift it from its position in +c and link it to 
the SqT as in Hg? That »/dsaw no objection to this alluringly easy make- 
shift is not surprising. He was almost certainly in no position to know 
which sequence, »/c’s Cl-Me or Hg’s Sq-Me, was truer to Chaucer’s plan; 


57 To indicate Manly’s position on this question: On one occasion he remarks that “the 
d pattern is derivable from the c pattern by adding the links, modified and spurious, which 
characterize the d arrangement, and moving Me to follow Sq in consequence of the discovery 
of the Sq-Fk Link and of its adaptation to the Sq-Me connection” (ii, 485; italics mine), but 
elsewhere is categorical in his assertion that the ./d editor “having already misplaced Sq 
and Me, . . . was obliged to adapt the two newly-found links (Sq-Fk and Me-Sq) to suit 
the new arrangement.” (ii, 489; again in i, 275). 
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nor does it seem likely, judging from his treatment of other problems, 
that he would have attached much importance to that aspect of the 
question. As to the incongruity of having the MeT, with its direct refer- 
ence to the Wife of Bath and its many allusions to her heresies, precede 
any utterance of hers, he may have overlooked it, for he was working 
fast and certainly not rereading the whole of CT; but he may equally 
well have chosen to ignore it, his commercial instinct and experience with 
CT readers telling him—correctly, witness Caxton, Thynne, Stowe, 
Speght, etc.—that few people would be disturbed by it. 

As shown in the above table, all tales other than MeT were left by the \/d 
editor in the position which they had occupied in Vc, certainly the easiest 
course in the main, yet not clearly so in the case of FkT. For if the 
/d man joined the MeT to the SqT on the suggestion of Hg’s Sq-Me 
Link, why, if he was likewise provided with Hg’s Me-Fk Link (an 
equally acceptable adaptation) did he not move also the FkT, found in yc 
as linkless as the MeT? The order which would have resulted—AGam 
B! SqT MeT FkT D CIT G C B*? HI—does not seem to us worse than 
that adopted by \/d. Thesimplest explanation, that \/d worked hastily and 
; with imperfect command of the material at hand, may well be the cor- 
ee rect one. But others are possible, one of which seems worth indicating. 
It turns upon the Fk-SN sequence. Other things besides its prevalence 
(it is absent only in MSS following the a-El order®*) suggest that the 
early editors had some reason for favoring it. The Hg scribe, who to all 
appearance had at first started his CIT immediately after FkT, went 
through a great deal of trouble to insert between these two pieces the 
SNPT which he could very easily have put elsewhere;** though 1c and to 
a greater extent Ha‘ seem influenced by the a-E] tale order, both have the 
Fk-SN sequence; finally we find our \/d man not only adhering to it in 
spite of the advantages of a different arrangement but apparently refrain- 
is ing from producing a spurious link for it, an unexpected abstention which 
may well reflect a hope that a genuine Fk-SN link might turn up (a hope 
‘ perhaps more definitely reflected in La, as will be shown later), thus a 

belief in the genuineness of the sequence.—The very interesting aspect 
of this question is that the Fk-SN sequence may in truth have been in- 
tended by Chaucer, which raises the question whether the early editors’ 
ideas about it may not have derived from some indications in his Nach- 
lass.®° 
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58 Disregarding, of course, incomplete MSS and accidental disarrangements. 

59 Manly suggests this as a somewhat remote possibility (i, 274-275), but no alternative 
seems half as plausible.—As the Hg scribe never had CYPT, his SNT was not linked to any 
other; he could have placed it after Block A, covered by the first eight quires. 

60 The sequence, we recall, is compatible with all time and place indications in the text, 
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The fact just noted, that the »/d editor, having displaced the MeT, 
left all others in their 1c position, had an important consequence, viz. the 
appearance of the two sequences Me-WB and Cl-Fk. Because so much 
of Dr. Brown’s theory on the formation of the d order rests on the view 
that the Cl-Fk sequence reflects in a sense an early plan of Chaucer® 
while the Me-WB sequence would actually have been intended by 
Chaucer when those pieces were written, it seems worth noting that, if 
there is validity in the explanation here proposed, the presence of those 
two sequences in the d MSS is due to the blending, by the \/d editor, of 
two post-1400 components neither of which had either of them, since the 
Hg and the \/c order were respectively AD MLT SqT MeT FkT SNT 
CIT, etc., and A Gam MLT SqT D CIT MeT FKT, etc. 

We turn now to the linking problems raised by the two new sequences, 
and first the Me-WB. The title, Prologue of the Wife of Bath given ap- 
parently in \/¢ as in most manuscripts to the Wife’s dissertation on mar- 
riage and her account of her own experiences® was apt to convey the 
impression that, at the opening of the piece, Dame Allisoun was introduced 
as speaker as were in their respective Prologues the Man of Law, the 
Clerk, and the Manciple. Our +/d editor, however, had just placed the 
MeT between the /c copies of the SqT and the WBP, and we could hardly 
imagine him as separating these two pieces without ascertaining the 
presence or absence in \/c of a passage connecting them, i.e., without re- 
reading the beginning of WBP. This being so one would expect that he, 
the editor responsible for inserting spurious links to introduce the 
Physician and the Shipman, would plan to treat the Wife in the same way, 
as indeed was done by the Lansdowne editor. And we do have a Me-WB 
Link, which, however, has not hitherto been assigned to the \/d editor. 
The reason, no doubt, is that it is found only in three of our d manuscripts 
viz. Ry’, its derivative Ld?, and Bw.® But other facts speak in favor of 





and indeed was adopted by Skeat in what is still considered the most logical of possible 
orders for the CT fragments as we have them (see Tatlock op. cit., pp. 131-132; Manly and 
Rickert, ii, 491-492); yet—and this is the significant point—it is certainly not on any such 
ground that it was favored by those early editors, who were very far indeed from working 
out the best of possible orders. One wonders whether an extra textual note by Chaucer 
may not have indicated both the Nun as teller—internal evidence, we remember, assigns 
the Legend to a man—and the position of the tale immediately after the Franklin’s. 

®t The Cl-Fk sequence would be due to an early editor’s insertion of MeT-D-CIT, a block 
in Chaucer’s early plan, between the previously written and already linked SqT and FkT; 
for refs. see above, n. 4. 

® For the titles given to CT pieces in the MSS see The Manuscripts of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, by Sir William McCormick (Oxford, 1933). 

®3 Ry* and Ld? are “constant members” of group d; Bw is textually in the group in more 
than half of C7, and, with regard to content, order, and links, is entirely a d MS. The link 
is not found outside of d. 
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composition at the same time and in the same circumstances as the CY- 
Ph and Pd-Sh Links whose insertion is undoubtedly part of the /d edi- 
tor’s plan. The three links are strikingly similar not only in general plan, 
method of patching together Chaucerian phrases, loose syntax and ir- 
regular metre (on most of which points they differ from the spurious 
links in La), but—more significant—in their choice of the very same 
phrases: 


Me-WB Link: 
1 Our Ost gan tho to loke up anon 









2 Gode men quoth he herkenyth 
euerychon... 

4 This marchant hath itold a merry 
tale 

5 How Ianuarie had a lither iape 

6 His wif put in his hoode an ape 


7 But here of I wil leve of as nowe 


8 Dame wif of Bath quoth he I pray 
yow 
9 Telle us a tale.. 
16 And right anon she hath hir tale by- 


Now good men coth he herkneth 
euerichon (Cy-Ph, 14) 
He hath us told right a thryfty tale 
(Pd-Sh, 4) 
And sothely this prest had a lithir iape 
This cursid chanon put in his hood an 
ape (CY-Ph, 7-8) 
But here of I wil passe as now 
(Ck-Gam Link) 
Sir doctor of phisic I prey you 


Tell vs atale.... (CY-Ph, 10-11) 
And right anone his tale he beganne 





gune. (Pd-Sh, 12) 





The possibility that two rimers accidentally agreed in picking those 
eet tat Chaucer phrases will seem weak if we note the absence of similar paral- 
fee 43 lels between the spurious d links on one hand and the spurious links in 
His La, Cn, En’, etc. on the other hand. Further, lines 1-2 of Me-WB Link 
are significant in that they echo more of their source, B 1163-64, 


Our hoost vp on his stiropes stood anoon 
And seyde gode men herkneth euerichoon, 


than does line 14 of CY-Ph Link. This shows that the author of the 
Me-WB Link was not borrowing his Chaucer phrases from the other 
spurious links but had in store in his memory the same passages that 
are echoed in them. If, as all this suggests, the Ck-Gam, Me-WB, 
CY-Ph, and Pd-Sh Links of the d MSS were written by the same man, 
his writing for the \/d exemplar three of the four, but the remaining one 
only at a later date and for a manuscript derived from +/d, involves, in 
my opinion, more unlikelihood than the alternative, that all four 


For the complete texts of the spurious links of the d MSS and those of La, see Manly 
and Rickert, v, 437; vi, 3; vii, 3-4 and 110. 
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were composed at the same time and as part of the same plan.® That the 
./d exemplar started disintegrating soon after its completion is probable 
on many scores. Its spurious links in particular, being almost certainly 
written on fresh sheets which might and might not get securely fastened 
to others, would easily go astray. Further, the origination, in /d itself 
rather than on a derivative, of a piece preserved only in Ry? and Bw 
finds support in the unique position occupied by the same manuscripts 
with regard to the link now to be discussed, the Cl-Fk Link. 

We have already seen that the two spurious stanzas which in most d 
MSS connect the CIT and the FkT are based on Hg’s adaptation of the 
Me-Sq Link as Me-Fk Link. The point to be proved here is that the two 
stanzas (quoted above, pp. 467-8) were originally intended to follow upon 
E 1212*-*, the Host Stanza (quoted here in footnote*’); in other words 
that the three-stanza Cl-Fk Link which occurs only in Bw and Ry? 
(plus Ha?, by contamination) is the link intended by the writer of the 
two spurious stanzas.®* The evidence is as follows: 

1) The Hg Me-Fk Link on which the two spurious stanzas were based 
was of course in riming couplets. That the task should have been under- 
taken of recasting its usable portions into the stanzaic mould—an awk- 
ward operation, attempted, to our knowledge, in no other instance in the 
whole manuscript history of CT and here none too successfully carried 
out—that fact, to say the least, calls for an explanation. Was the metre, 
Manly asks, suggested by that of CIT? This does not seem likely, for, 
of all the other tales in stanzas, only the PrT is followed by a stanzaic 
link. Besides, the link was not to follow the CIT immediately but be 


% The presence of the link in Ry? and its derivative Ld? is as easy to explain in one al- 
ternative as in the other, for, since Ry? in MeT is in group d, the link, if already present in 
/d, would easily reach the Ry? scribe in unbroken transmission with the rest of MeT. In 
Bw, which is in group d neither in MeT (except down to ca. E 1640) nor in WBP, the link 
would be borrowed from an antecedent of Ry*. The two MSS are closely related in WBP 
and other pieces. 

® Except that the subgroup Ry* is represented here by Ry* only. Ld? follows another 
source from E 298 to F 944 (Manly and Rickert, i, 316) and has the Cl-Fk Link in its two- 
stanza form. 

bad This worthy clerk whan ended was his tale 

Oure hoost seyde and swoor by goddes bones 
Me were leuere than a bare] ale 

My wyf at hom had herd this legend ones 
This is a gentil tale for the nones 

As to my purpos wiste ye my wille 

But thyng that wol nat be lat it be stille 

* Dr. Manly, in his remarks on the composition of the spurious link and on its stan- 
zaic form, never mentions the Host Stanza. It was apparently his opinion, and is implied 
fairly clearly here and there (see ii, 483; iii, 482) that the link was written as a two-stanza 
link, to which the Host Stanza was prefixed only later, on a derivative of /d. 
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separated from it by the Envoy, which is in a different metre. But if a 
piece in rime royal was at hand which the \/d editor found suitable as 
opening section of his Cl-Fk Link, then the change of E 2427-2432 
and F 1-8 from couplets to rime royal appears well motivated.®® 

2) It is hard to imagine that the short form in two stanzas could have 
been intended as connecting link. It lacks this essential feature, present 
in all spurious links, a reference to the preceding tale or teller. Further, 
it opens with a full stanza of direct speech without indication as to who 
the speaker is.7° But if, before the two spurious stanzas, we have one 
which starts 
This worthy clerk, whan ended was his tale, 
Oure hoost seyde..., 


then, the fitness of sense as well as metre, unless intended by the 
man who composed the spurious stanzas, is a lucky coincidence indeed! 

3) In the spurious stanzas, three readings peculiar to Bw and Ry? give 
all signs of being the readings intended when those stanzas were com- 
posed, for two are paralleled in the authentic lines used as sources, and 
the third one makes sense whereas the variant in the other MSS does not 
and is satisfactorily explained as a scribal mistake of the most usual 
type.” This evidence of carelessness in the transmission of the spurious 
stanzas to the MSS which do not have the Host Stanza is another reason 
to believe that, with regard to that feature too, the common ancestor of 
those eight MSS, not that of Bw and Ry’, was corrupt.—In short, all 
the evidence points to the three-stanza form present in Bw and Ry? as 
that intended by the writer of the two spurious stanzas. 

Two more points touching the Cl-Fk Link call for comment. First, 
how did the text of the Host Stanza reach the writer of the spurious piece? 
Quite possibly, in my opinion, in unbroken transmission with the CIT.” 
Or it may have been copied from Hg or a derivative at the same time as 
the two E-F Links. This second alternative, in view of the correctness of 
the Host Stanza in Bw and Ry’, in view also of its absence in most d 


69 This is the explanation suggested briefly by Dr. Tatlock, op. cit., p. 120. That the rimer 
did not choose the easier course of recasting the Host Stanza into couplets may be due to 
the immense vogue of the rime royal as illustrated in Hoccleve and Lydgate. 

70 The clause guoth our hoste which in Fi, Ha*, Lc and N] makes the opening line too long, 
was of course not in the original but was added after the Host Stanza had dropped off; in 
Ha? it was kept after the Host Stanza was reintroduced. 

7.1) she hath (line 2 of 1st spurious stanza) vs. hath she in the other eight copies; cf. E 
2429; 2) now (last line) absent in Bw and Ry? as in the source line F 6, present in all other 
copies of the spurious stanzas except Fi; 3) And vs For (line 4 of 1st spurious stanza) which 
was no doubt caught from the previous line by mistake. 

72 The only explanation in keeping with Manly’s view that the d text of CIT probably 
represents a pre-CT version would of course be contamination; see ii, 265. 
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MSS (this suggests that it was on a separate leaf), is perhaps a little more 
likely. 

The second question is whether the Cl-Fk Link is part of the same 
plan and was prepared at about the same time as the other spurious 
links of the d MSS. This was not Manly’s view. In his opinion the \/d 
exemplar came out of the »/d editor’s hands having between the CIT and 
the FkT the Me-Sq Link in its couplet form, adapted (by the 1/d editor, 
Manly seems to believe”) to introduce the FkT; it was only later, after 
the ancestor of the Pw subgroup had been copied from 1/d, that some one, 
noticing the impropriety of allowing this link with its remarks on the 
deceitful wife in ‘‘this Marchantes tale” to follow upon the Clerk’s story 
of Griselda, constructed two seven-line stanzas which allowed the link to 
remain between the Cl and FkT. The worst difficulty in this explana- 
tion—the unlikelihood that +/d, while adapting the portion introducing 
the next speaker, should not even notice the references to the Merchant 
as preceding speaker—is of course eliminated if we agree that the link 
was obtained in its Hg form of Me-Fk Link. Even so it is hard to believe 
that the +/d editor, who altered the 1c order on the suggestion of one of 
his two Hg links, inserted the other without even reading it. Further, 
though the two spurious stanzas consist mostly of authentic lines just 
reshuffled, in that little which the adaptator contributed, one notes the 
same method of patching together Chaucerian phrases as in the spurious 
links that are certainly part of \/d’s plan; one even finds ihe same phrases: 
Cl-Fk Link, st. 3, 2-3, And say vs a tale as ye are a worthi man 

It shal be do[ne] trewely oost quod he 
CY-Ph Link, 11-12, Tell vs a tale of some honest matier 

It shal be done if that ye wille it here 
Pd-Sh Link, 9-10, Telle us a good tale and that right anon 

It shal be done by God and by seint Iohn 


Two lines further the un-Chaucerian holdeth me excused, substituted for 
have me excused for no other reason than that it was familiar to the rimer 
(indeed its extra syllable makes a bad line worse), is paralleled in the 
spurious Me-WB Link, But holdith me excusid I am a woman. In short, 
the indications are few, but all favor the a priori probability that all the 
spurious links found in d MSS, those in couplets and the one in stanzas, 
were part of the \/d editor’s plan and that all appeared at about the same 
time. The presence of the link in its Hg form in Pw would then be due to 
an accident” (in keeping with much else in »/ Pw), not to acceptance of 
that form by the \/d man. 


7ii,483. ii, 286, 483; iii, 481. 
% The «/ Pw scribe may have found, on loose leaves left between the CIT and FkT, both 
the stanzaic link and its source, and have chosen the latter. Or, if the copy of the 
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But if we think +/d responsible not only for the spurious links assigned 
to him by Dr. Manly but probably also for the Me-WB Link and the 
stanzaic Cl-Fk Link, the question must be faced why he should not have 
carried his linking program one step further and te completion by pro- 
viding alsoa Fk-SN Link. Of course the possibility cannot be ruled out 
that such a link was composed by him and left no trace. Or, noticing the 
title Prologue which, in his \/c copy of SNPT, probably headed the Nun’s 
preface on the etymology of Cecile,” our 4/d friend may have assumed 
that the teller was properly introduced and have turned to the next 
problem. Another possibility, that he believed in the existence of an 
authentic link, has been mentioned above in connection with the striking 
prevalence of the Fk-SN sequence. In support of that possibility the 
following is worth noting: Of the four tale blocks which Chaucer had 
left without headlinks, three, D, C, and B?, were apparently provided 
both by +/d and by the Lansdowne editor with spurious links tying them 
to the preceding pieces, whereas the remaining one, Block G, seems to 
have been left by both of them to follow immediately upon FkT without 
intervening link. As La is a c MS and almost certainly a product of the 
cd shop,”? the two men may well have been submitted to similar in- 
fluences. Now, in La, two tales besides that of the Second Nun start 
without introduction of the speaker, viz. the Merchant’s and the Frank- 
lin’s. The fact that, in these two cases, the abstention of the La editor is 
very probably due to hearsay about the E-F Links and to the hope of 
obtaining some of them is my main ground for suggesting that a similar 
hope, entertained by him and by +/d with regard to a Fk-SN Link, may 
have been what deterred both of them from producing substitutes.”® 
After the E-F tales the only points in which 4/d differed from +/¢ with 
regard to order or links are the presence of the spurious CY-Ph and 
Pd-Sh Links, on which enough has been said already, and the form of the 
Ph-Pd and Mk-NP Links. Each of those is preserved in two authorial 
versions. Whereas +/c had the Ph-Pd Link in a hybrid form combining 
j features of the early and late versions’® and the Mk-NP Link in its early 
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stanzaic link happened to be out at the time, he may, looking for a link to introduce the 
FkT, have found the Hg text bearing perhaps the title of Prologue of the Franklin. 
7% G 1-119 is called prologue in very nearly all MSS which are here members of d, as also 
| in La, here the sole representative of c. 
77 See Plate II in Margaret Rickert’s chapter on Illumination, Manly and Rickert, i, 567. 

78 That the scribe of La shows no such hope, i.e., leaves no blank space for any E-F link, 
is no objection, for nothing suggests that the spurious links were composed by him. 

7 4/¢ had a combination of the early form, which was only a Ph Endlink (C 287-299, 
quoted by Manly, ii, 325) and of the passage added later, C 300-328. The version supplied 
by the +/d editor differed from that of 4/c in having in the opening twelve lines the 
variants introduced by Chaucer when he added C 300-328. 
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short form,*® 4/d has each of those links in its revised, expanded form. 
At least in the case of the Mk-NP Link it would certainly have been 
easier for the »/d editor to accept the »/c form. His introducing the other 
does not mean that he recognized it as a later version; he would much 
more probably assume that the \c form was a corrupt abbreviation and 
would make the substitution for the sake of completeness. 

One aspect of +/d’s treatment of the order and link problems calls for 
closing remarks, viz. the carelessness and superficiality of it. Since his 
plan called for spurious links anyhow, why did he not rearrange the tale 
blocks so that at least the most striking of all time indications, the refer- 
ences to Rochester, Sittingbourne and Boughton, would appear in 
proper order, and the well-bred young Squire would not be the one to 
swear by his father’s soul and interrupt the worthy Parson? That\/d 
should have been totally unaware of such indications in the text seems 
impossible. But if the discrepancies had brought no criticism from the 
buyers of the c MSS, why bother about them? Why in fact refrain from 
adding one or two others if expedient? The \/c order, everything indicates, 
was adopted almost unchanged not because of any illusion as to its 
correctness or even its merits as a practical solution, but because at- 
tempting to elicit from the text an order truer to Chaucer’s intentions 
or at any rate less strikingly illogical seemed an uncalled for expenditure 
of time and labor.—To add a few other indications of negligence and rape: 
The first seven lines of the Me-Sq Link, 


Ey goddess mercy seyde oure hoost tho 
Now swich a wyf I prey god kepe me fro... 


constituted a perfect opening for a spurious Me-WB Link; if the \/d 
editor noticed this, the idea was not carried out.*“—When the MeT was 
moved ahead of Block D the figures appended in \/¢ to the tales of that 
block were apparently neither altered nor even cancelled.— Most spurious 
links were almost certainly written on fresh, loose sheets. To fasten 
those securely to the copy of the preceding or following tale would be 
the most elementary precaution against loss. Yet if the \/d editor is 
responsible for the Me-WB Link and the stanzaic Cl-Fk Link, the 
former was fastened most ineffectively if at all, while in the case of the 
Cl-Fk Link what got fastened (securely enough it would seem) was 


8° Manly and Rickert, ii, 411. 

8 One might argue that the Me-WB Link was written on a derivative of \/d by a man 
who did not have the opening portion of the Me-Sq Link, previously discarded when the 
spurious stanzas were written—an attractive explanation at first sight, but hardly compat- 
ible with the indications of common authorship of Me-WB, Ph-Pd, and CY-Sh Links that 
we have noted. 
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a truncated and corrupt version.—In the Ph-Pd Link there was over- 
lapping between the \/c copy of the PhT, which copy covered the be- 
ginning of the link, and the copy which the \/d editor provided for 
the PdT, and which had the whole link; the scribes apparently found 
neither a cancellation sign nor a word of direction.* In short, while \/d’s 
aim of getting the tales linked together into a more or less coherent 
looking whole was pursued with determination, the work was done not 
only with irreverent freedom but in a hasty and very careless way. 

The only other aim which +/d appears to have pursued systematically 
is completeness. Knowing very little indeed about the relations between 
the cd atelier and CT scribes and editors outside of it, we cannot tell how 
much effort and persistence, or perhaps diplomacy, this may have re- 
quired. In any case, the \/d man was remarkably successful. The only 
entire pieces which he failed to obtain are the Cl-Me Link (32 lines) 
and the NP Endlink (16 lines). Only one passage of greater length seems, 
from the start,** to have been absent in »/d, the Jenkin episode at the 
f if end of SuT (D 2159-2294). Accidental loss in \/d or its antecedent is a 

possible explanation ;* a more probable one is intentional omission either 
by a predecessor of +/d or by \/d himself. It is true that he does not else- 
where cancel unedifying passages or attacks upon the friars; nor does he 
try to condense the CT as is done in Fitzwilliam. Yet the two spurious 
couplets substituted for the Jenkin episode are in the manner of the spu- 
rious links. Further, by using the past tense—For we were almost at the 
towne—instead of the present—My tale is doon, we been almost at towne— 
the editor responsible for shortening the tale has taken the remark from 
the Summoner’s mouth to assign it to Chaucer the reporter, thus provid- 
ing a sort of endlink which ties well with the Clerk’s headlink, Sire Clerk 
of Oxenford oure hoost sayde. That this effect should have been intended 
by </d does not seem impossible. 
But was not the correctness of the text another main concern of the 
Vd editor? Decidedly not. With the possible exception of one or two pas- 
; sages,” it looks as though all available portions of \/c had been incorpo- 











82 At least five d scribes had copied C 287-299 in its c form (early version; see above, 
n. 79) before suspecting that something was wrong. One of them, the scribe of D] or of an 
antecedent, started over again, copying from its beginning the revised link as supplied by 
the +/d editor; the others, Ha?, Lc, Ry!, Ry?, pick up the +/d text at C 300. 

83 Though Bw, Ld!, Mm and Se derive their text of SuT from the \/c copy, it does not 
seem likely that that copy was ever part of the ./d exemplar. 

4 That the episode covers 136 lines, i.e. 4X34, suggests to Dr. Manly the loss of two 
folios. But the writer of the spurious lines must have had at least the end of the passage 
since he echoes the last line. This fact speaks also against Manly’s alternative suggestion, 
that the d form represents an early and unfinished version of the tale (ii, 229). 

85 On F 1545-1624, the last eighty lines of FkT, see above, n. 53. 
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rated into \/d irrespective of their degree of corruption. Most of the cor- 
rections made on \/¢ seem arbitrary or made from memory;* in no piece 
is there the slightest suggestion of methodical collation with any manu- 
script. Lines omitted in the \/c copy are sometimes supplied in their 
authentic form, but the easier course of writing spurious substitutes is 
more frequently adopted, or nothing is done at all, even though one line 
of a couplet or part of a stanza remains to indicate the loss.*’? Most of the 
preserved portions of 1c were obviously taken over without being even 
reread.** But the worst texts in +/d were not in those copies inherited from 
c but where +c had suffered losses. Here the scribe of the /d copies, 
whether our +/d editor or some assistant, is no doubt responsible for count- 
less errors, in particular for many halting lines, but probably not for 
much intentional innovation.*® He was certainly copying from very poor 
manuscripts, picked hastily if not entirely at random. 

We may ask in closing what reception was in store for the \/d exemplar. 
Of our fifty-six fairly complete copies of CT, about twenty derive mostly 
from +/d, a clear indication of success, for many of our d MSS are cheap 
copies, mostly on paper, and cannot on the whole have had more chances 
of survival than had MSS of group a, for instance. The text of V/d, how- 
ever, did not by any means satisfy all scribes, witness the amount of col- 
lation embodied in Lichfield—a strong hint, by the way, that dissatis- 
faction with the \/d text may be reflected also in some of the changes of 
affiliation of MSS like Ry’, Bw, En’, which, as a rule, have better 
texts when not members of d. What was widely welcomed, and in most 
cases accepted without reservation, was \/d’s tale order and its spurious 
links. It is true that the link set is found complete in only two manu- 
scripts, that various borrowers have only one or two,°*° but all this, I 
believe, is more plausibly explained by the disintegration of \/d and the 
difficulty of obtaining texts than by intentional rejection of some of 
V/a’s spurious links. It is worth noting in this connection that when 


8% See above, pp. 461-2 and n. 28. 

87 The SNPT illustrates every point: G 71 and 73-74 are supplied in their authentic 
form; 156-159 and 390 are replaced by spurious lines; nothing is done about 326-337. 

88 Scores of \/cd variants in those pieces make nonsense; see e.g. A 999, 1005, 1137-38, 
1373-74. 

89 That the «/d scribe is not scrupulously faithful toa lost exemplar can in no case be de- 
monstrated, but the fact that hiscopyalways differs oncountless trivial points from itsclos- 
est known relatives, preserved or postulated, is, I believe, conclusive, as are, in the aggre- 
gate, the types of variants peculiar to d. I incline to think that one scribe wrote most, 
perhaps all, of the one third of CT not provided by the dismembered /c. 

8 Py, Se, and Ry have the CY-Ph Link and Ha‘ part of it; Nl has the two spurious 
stanzas; Iiand Ht have Hg’s Sq-Me-Fk sequence with its two adapted links, but have ./d’s 
Ck-Gam, CY-Ph, and Pd-Sh Links. 
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the \/d exemplar, probably around the middle of the fifteenth century, 
had in its turn to be patched up, its tale order and set of links were ac- 
cepted unchanged.—An unexpected result of »/d’s success is the spreading 
of his tale order without the links that had given that very lame order at 
least a semblance of justification. It started with «/b," whose editor ap- 
parently obtained information as to the order in </d, but failed to ob- 
tain copies of its spurious links. Caxton adopted the order along with the 
bad text of a b MS. Through the inertia of uninterested, commercially- 
minded editors” it prevailed until rejected by Tyrwhitt in 1775. 

If in the present study we have succeeded in explaining most features 
of \/d on the basis of the material at the disposal of the editor, a particu- 
larly tantalizing and important question regarding that material has 
been left aside. It concerns the tale order of ~/c. We know exactly what it 
was, but how much do we know about its formation? how much, in 
particular, about the origin of the un-Chaucerian features—the ML-Sq 
sequence, the placing of G before CB*—which +/d inherited from it? 
Some of the facts noted in the present article suggest possibilities which 
will be discussed in a coming study. 


CHICAGO 


* Everything suggests that the +/} editor owed his tale order to \/d. We have seen that 
what makes the appearance of that lame order intelligible at the hands of /d is his apply- 
ing to the +/c pattern the Sq-Me Link of Hg. The +/b editor did not have that link, and, 
further, had the Merchant’s Prologue with its “weping and wailing” first line definitely 
tying to the Clerk’s Envoy (whose stanzas, in b, appear in correct order, i.e., the “weping 
and wailing” line is the last one). That in such circumstances 1/5 should, independently of 
+/d, have produced the same absurd tale order (Manly’s view, ii, 485-486) seems to me 
highly improbable. There is no difficulty in the alternative. We have proofs that informa- 
tion as to tale order was (as might have been expected) occasionally transmitted with few 
texts or none (the a-El order transmitted to En’, e.g.); and of course the +/b editor’s close 
association with the cd shop is abundantly demonstrated by Manly’s classification for a 
number of pieces. 

%2 Endorsement of the d order on the part, for instanec, of Thynne, Stowe, or Speght, is 
the more inexcusable as all of them had the “weping and wailing” piece which, in spite of 
the disarrangement of the stanzas of the Cl Envoy, should have been recognized as in- 
tended to follow it; further, they could surely have seen the Sq-Fk link in its correct form, 
if not in a MS, at least in Caxton’s second edition or in Wynkyn de Worde. 
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MATTHEW PRIOR'’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
NATURAL SCIENCE 


By Monroe K. SPEARS 


ECENT studies have made evident the profound effect of natural 
science, especially of physics and astronomy, upon English neo- 
classical literature. In several of these studies, it has been remarked 
that Matthew Prior’s writings contain many passages referring to scien- 
tific doctrines and manifesting an unusual attitude toward them.’ There 
has been, however, no thorough investigation of the réle played by the 
new science in Prior’s thought. 

In an earlier article I have attempted to show that Prior’s thought is 
significant, and to indicate its general nature.” Prior, I there argued, was 
a consistent exponent of the Pyrrhonism of Montaigne, which he applied 
with considerable acumen to problems raised by the science and philos- 


1C. S. Duncan, in The New Science and English Literature in the Classical Period (Chi- 
cago, 1913), pointed out some of the references to scientific doctrines; his interpretation is, 
however, unreliable. L. I. Bredvold, in The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden (Ann Arbor, 
1934), p. 64n, cited Prior’s 1688 Exodus ode as evidence that the “skeptical attitude toward 
science was not without later influence.” Marjorie Nicolson, in ‘““The Microscope and Eng- 
lish Imagination,”’ Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, xv1 (1934-35), #4, p. 34, 
described the effect of microscopic and anatomical studies upon Alma; in “‘A World in the 
Moon: A Study of Changing Attitudes toward the Moon in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries,” published in the same series (xvi, 1935-36, #2), Professor Nicolson men- 
tioned two passages in Prior inspired by the new astronomy (pp. 31, 67); and in Newton 
Demands the Muse (Princeton, 1946) the same author remarked that Prior, in Alma, 
“dared have fun with current theories of perception and vision” (p. 92). The only discussion 
of any length is that by H. N. Fairchild, in Religious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. 1: 
1700-40 (New York, 1939), pp. 33-40, which is excellent as far as it goes. 

2“The Meaning of Matthew Prior’s Alma,” ELH, xu (1946), 266-90. Mr. Charles 
Kerby-Miller, in reviewing this article (PQ, xxv1 [1947], 136-7), has charged me with 
“referring repeatedly to the Cambridge Platonists as ‘the scientists’ and the Cartesian 
dualism which they supported as ‘the scientific conception’ and ‘the scientific theory of the 
soul’.” I wish to assure readers of the present article that, whatever my semantic sins, they 
are not so mortal. To consider the Cambridge Platonists typical ‘“‘scientists” would be a 
hopeless confusion, and damning indeed. The only Cambridge Platonist I discussed at 
length in the Alma article was Henry More; I cited a work of his as a parallel to Alma in 
upholding the Aristotelian over the Cartesian conception of the soul, and later stressed 
again his opposition to the Cartesian doctrine. Glanville I mentioned briefly as sceptical of 
the Cartesian and other theories of the soul. I am unable to determine why Mr. Kerby- 
Miller should think I mean “Cambridge Platonist” when I say “scientist,” except that, 
following Prior, I associate the scientists (Newton ef al.) with Cambridge, and therefore 
sometimes speak of “Cambridge scientists.” 

The reference of the term “scientist” in the present article is, I trust, sufficiently specific; 
“science” is used to mean natural science, and “new science” primarily the developments 
in physics and astronomy culminating in Newton’s Principia. 
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ophy of his time. Alma is essentially a satire upon the psychophysical 
dualism, with all its consequences, implied by the new science and formu- 
lated by Descartes; the burlesque ‘‘system”’ proposed as a substitute is a 
ee figurative expression of Prior’s version of the Pyrrhonist philosophy. 
The present article is an analysis of Prior’s attitude, as expressed through- 
out his writings, toward natural science. After an examination of the 
character and probable sources of Prior’s knowledge of science, his gen- 
eral criticism, in accord with the sceptical philosophy, of scientific “‘sys- 
tems” will be described. His special concern with the materialistic and 
deterministic implications of science will then be discussed, and his 
questioning, in consequence, of certain doctrines important to the pre- 
: vailing reconciliation of science with religion. Finally, the significance, 
Bees at in the contemporary milieu, of Prior’s rejection of the whole world-view 
std 3% founded upon science will be considered. 

Two limitations of this paper should be mentioned at the beginning. 
First, very little background material can be presented, either for the 
scientific theories involved or for Prior’s ideas; references to such mate- 
rial, however, have been provided with some fullness in the notes. Second, 
i t the religious and ethical aspects of Prior’s thought, though intimately 
i related to his views on science, cannot be treated adequately here; they 
are considered in separate studies which will be published shortly. 
(eee What part, if any, science played in Prior’s formal education is difficult 
1) to determine. Though St John’s was a conservative college, Prior’s re- 
eet mark that he was “bred in a College where Prose was more in fashion 
: Bi than Verse’’ perhaps indicates some infusion of the scientific temper;? it 


TOR: 


es is, however, a slender basis for speculation. Prior owned several copies 
4 SEIS of Rohault’s compendium of Cartesian physics,‘ which was widely used 
£ as a textbook at Cambridge in the 1680’s;' it is likely that he studied it 
during his residence there. Charles Montague (later Earl of Halifax), 
Prior’s friend since their school days at Westminster, was at this time 
studying mathematics at Trinity, where he became an ardent disciple 














1 ; ' 3 Dialogues of the Dead and Other Works in Prose and Verse, ed. A. R. Waller (Cambridge, 
i 1907), p. 185. Cf. C. K. Eves, Matthew Prior, Poet and Diplomatist (New York, 1939), pp. 
25-6. 


4H. B. Wright’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, Matthew Prior: A Supplement to 
: his Biography (Northwestern, 1937), contains an annotated transcription of the catalogue 
of Prior’s library, which is my authority for all statements about Prior’s books. Numbers 
given in parentheses after each book cited are those in Wright’s list. Prior owned the 1682 
Latin edition of Rohault’s Tractus Physicus with Le Grand’s notes (#1835), and two 1683 
editions in French (#856, #857). 
5S. L. Lamprecht, “The Role of Descartes in Seventeenth-Century England,” Studies 
in the History of Ideas, ed. by the Dept. of Philosophy of Columbia Univ., m1 (1935), 196. 
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and lifelong friend of Sir Isaac Newton; after his rise to power, he served 
as President of the Royal Society (1695-98), and obtained for Newton 
his positions in the Mint. During their residence at Cambridge and for 
some years afterward, Prior and Montague were close friends, collabo- 
rating in 1687 in the well-known parody of Dryden’s The Hind and the 
Panther. It is highly probable that Montague communicated to Prior 
some understanding of the Newtonian doctrines about which he was 
enthusiastic.® 

As a fellow of St John’s (from 1688 to his death), Prior was assigned 
to one of the two medical fellowships; as Linacre Lecturer (1706-10), he 
was required to lecture on the works of Galen.” These duties must have 
required a fairly extensive, if not necessarily profound, knowledge of 
medicine. There is evidence that, perhaps because of his own uncertain 
health, Prior was very much interested in medicine throughout his life: 
his library contained a large number of works on medicine, anatomy, 
and related subjects.* He knew many physicians, some intimately, and 
while the basis of these friendships was probably political and literary, 
Prior must have absorbed some knowledge of medicine and of science in 
general from these friends.® Recent scholarship has clarified the attitude 
toward science of Dr. Arbuthnot and Swift,!° both of whom were close 
friends of Prior’s; and it may be presumed that, like Swift, Prior learned 
much about science from Arbuthnot. Dr. John Freind, distinguished 
physician and historian of medicine, was another of the Tory group. He 
was associated with Prior on the Examiner," and Swift mentions dining 
with him and Prior at the house of his brother, Dr. Robert Freind, Mas- 


6 Cf. Eves, pp. 26, 171. Montague assisted Newton in his unsuccessful attempt to form 
a scientific society at Cambridge. 

7 Eves, p. 38. 

8 Numbers 580 through 597 all deal with medicine or anatomy. Some examples are: 
P. Dionis, Nouvelle Anatomie de l’Homme, Suivant la Circulation du Sang et les Derniére. 
Decouvertes, Paris, 1695 (#580); Thomas Gibson, The Anatomy of Humane Bodies Epit- 
omized, 1682 (#591); James Keill, The Anatomy of the Human Body A bridged, 1703 (#597); 
John Woodward, The State of Physick, and of Diseases, 1718 (#581). 

9 Four physicians attended Prior’s funeral: Dr. Arbuthnot, Dr. John Freind, Dr. Alex- 
ander Inglis, who attended Prior during his last illness, and Dr. John Inglis, physician to 
William and to Anne (H. B. Wright, “Matthew Prior’s Funeral,” MLN, ivi [1942], 
341-5). Physicians constituted the dominant group in the Royal Society throughout its 
early history (Sir Henry Lyons, The Royal Society, 1660-1940 [Cambr., 1944], p. 77). 

0G. R. Potter, “Swift and Natural Science,” PQ, xx (1941), 97-118; L. M. Beattie, 
John Arbuthnot, Mathematician and Satirist (Cambr., Mass., 1935), p. 208 et passim; and 
the two studies by M. Nicolson and N. M. Mohler in Annals of Science, 11 (1937) : “The Sci- 
entific Background of Swift’s Voyage to Laputa” (299-334) ; “Swift’s ‘Flying Island’ in the 
Voyage to Laputa” (405-30). 

1 Swift’s Correspondence, ed. F. E. Ball (London, 1910-14), 1, 229 n. 
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ter of Westminster School;” Prior owned his Newtonian lectures on 
chemistry, Prelectiones Chymicae." 

A passage in the Essay upon Opinion apparently indicates that Prior 
was acquainted with John Keill, celebrated mathematician and astron- 
omer; certainly he owned Keill’s Newtonian Introductio ad Astronomian 
1 (1718). Since Prior ridiculed the collecting of books on the basis of their 
rarity or bindings,” it seems safe to assume, though his library was ex- 
tensive, that his possession of a book indicated at least an interest in its 
subject. His library contained, in addition to the books already men- 
tioned, a great many treatises, both technical and popular, on physics, 
astronomy, and chemistry, numerous books on travel and geography, 
and a large number of interpretative and controversial works dealing 
with the religious and philosophical implications of science. 

In 1698 Prior was proposed as a Fellow of the Royal Society, but be- 
fore the election took place he left to take up his duties in Paris. He was 
elected, but there is no evidence that he took any notice of the fact." 
While it is possible that his election constituted simply recognition of his 
recent diplomatic achievements at Ryswick, it may well indicate that 
Prior was known to have some interest in science.” Prior’s only reference 













12 Journal to Stella, Feb. 1, 1711/2. Both the Freinds were present at Prior’s funeral; Dr. 
Robert Freind wrote Prior’s epitaph. 

18 £586 in Wright’s list. See Philip Shorr, ‘‘Sir John Freind (1675-1728) M.D., Pioneer 
Historian of Medicine,” Jsis, xxv (1937), 453-74. 

4“ |. if Six Bells as John Keil tells me can make more than a thousand Millions of 
Changes, what must be the result of the jangling of ten or twelve Passions sustained by an 
infinite variety of objects in Minds upon which every thing can Operate . . . ” (Dialogues, 
p. 196). , 

15 | |. an Oyleman on Fish Street Hill did actually wrap up his Anchovies in the first 
Horace that was ever Printed, whilst Frazer has with useless Pains been looking for the 
f Book this Two and Twenty Years. How many better Editions has been since Published, 
or why the worst is the most Valuable I refer to another Opportunity” (Dialogues, p. 192). 
“Those who could never read their Grammar; / When my dear Volumes touch the Ham- 
mer; / May think Books best, as richest bound” (Poems on Several Occasions, ed. A. R. 
Waller [Cambr., 1905], p. 253). 

16 Of Prior’s biographers, only Francis Bickley (Life of Matthew Prior [London, 1914), | 
pp. 89-90) notes Prior’s election to membership in the Royal Society. The records of the 
Royal Society give no date for Prior’s election; possibly it was the same as that for the 
member preceding him on the list, March 23, 1697/8 (Thomas Thompson, History of the 
Royal Society, from its Institution to the End of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1812], Ap- 
pendix Iv, p. xxx). Prior sailed for France in January, 1697/8; there is no record of his ad- 
mission to the Royal Society. 

17 Prior’s friend Charles Montague was President of the Society at the time, and his 
friend George Stepney had recently become a member (November 30, 1697). As Sir Henry 
Lyons makes clear, less than a third of the members at this time were scientists in any sense 
of the word (op. cit., p. 115; see also p. 76 and Appendix 1). 
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to the Royal Society occurs in the Carmen Seculare (1700): 


Let Him unite His Subjects Hearts, 

Planting Societies for peaceful Arts; 

Some that in Nature shall true Knowledge found, 
And by Experiment make Precept sound;'* 


While this praise of the Society need not be taken too seriously, since the 
poem is a panegyric to the King, the passage certainly shows an under- 
standing of the professed aims and methods of the organization. Prior 
knew and praised the two classic statements of the scientific point of 
view, Bacon’s Advancement of Learning and Sprat’s History of the Royal 
Society.!* Among Prior’s friends, Montague, Arbuthnot, Dr. John Freind, 
Humphrey Wanley,”® and John Keill (assuming that he was a friend) 
were active members of the Royal Society; all except Montague contrib- 
uted to the Philosophical Transactions. 

There is no reason to suppose that Prior had much technical knowledge 
of science, though he would hardly have displayed such knowledge in 
poetry in any case. “What Poet would essay,”’ he asks, to “‘make Arith- 
metic and Epic meet; / And NewrTon’s Thoughts in DrypEn’s Stile re- 
peat?” (Poems, p. 127). His writings do reveal, however, an extensive 
acquaintance with the results of science, and a good deal of specific infor- 
mation about them. The Dialogue between Mr. John Lock and Seigneur de 
Montaigne displays detailed knowledge of the history of scientific instru- 
ments and of other inventions.” As Professor Nicolson has pointed out, 


18 Poems on Several Occasions, ed. Waller, p. 117. 

19 A passage from the Advancement of Learning serves as one of the epigraphs for Solo- 
mon (Poems, p. 255); in the dedication to Poems on Several Occasions, Prior calls Sprat a 
“great Author” and cites his history (p. xix). Prior owned both works (#509, #127). 

20 Wanley, mentioned in the conclusion of Alma, helped Prior to prepare his 1718 volume 
for the press; he was then librarian to the Ear] of Oxford. Previously, Wanley had served as 
Clerk to the R. S. from 1701 to 1706, and had been elected a Fellow in 1706 (Lyons, op. cit., 
p. 143). He contributed a paper to the Philosophical Transactions, “How to judge of the Age 
of Manuscripts, the Style of Learned Authors, Painters, Musicians, &c” (Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London, from their commencement, in 1665, to the year 
1800; Abridged, with notes and biographic illustrations, by Charles Hutton, George Shaw, 
Richard Pearson [London, 1809], v, 227-37). See also John Arbuthnot, “An Argument for 
Divine Providence, taken from the Constant Regularity observed in the Births of both 
Sexes,” v, 606-8; John Keill, “On the Laws of Attraction and other Physical Principles,” 
v, 417-24 (a defense of Newton); Dr. John Freind, ‘Concerning a Hydrocephalus,” rv, 
423-6. 

31 In the dialogue, Montaigne (who obviously has kept up with developments since his 
death) cites the inventors of such instruments as benefactors of mankind, in contrast to 
philosophers like Locke: “Archimedes found out the burning-glass. Jacob Metius the Telle- 
scope. Sanctorius the Thermometer, and Flavia Goia, the Compass, without Consulting 
or being guided by any sort of Verbiage like this . . . ” (Dialogues, p. 230). Later, he ap- 
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Alma is filled with anatomical description of the sort resulting from micro- 
scopic studies,” and many passages in Prior’s works show familiarity 
with the telescope and with astronomical theories.* The first book of 
Solomon, describing the monarch’s fruitless quest for knowledge, is con- 
cerned almost entirely with science; the range and nature of the dis- 
cussion are indicated by Prior’s ‘‘argument”’: 

SOLOMON seeking Happiness from Knowledge, convenes the Learned Men of His 
Kingdom; requires them to explain to Him the various Operations and Effects of 
Nature; discourses of Vegetables, Animals, and Man; proposes some Questions con- 
cerning the Origin, and situation of the habitable Earth; proceeds to examine t/ 
System of the visible Heaven; doubts if there may not be a Plurality of Worlds; en- 
quires into the Nature of Spirits and Angels; and wishes to be more fully informed, 
as to the Attributes of the Supreme Being . . . [Poems, p. 262]. 


Much of the discussion is unmistakably in terms of the science of Prior’s 
own day; in his Preface, Prior explains that some “Notions in Natural 
Philosophy are otherwise expressed, than can be warranted by the Geography 
or Astronomy of SoLoMON’s Time’’ (p. 259), and defends such anachro- 
nisms. As Fairchild remarks, Solomon “finds only mystery where good 
Newtonians were finding evidence of a wise and benignant Deity.’ 
Though Prior occasionally followed the fashion of ridiculing the virtuosi 
on superficial grounds,* his concern with science was very much more 
serious than that of most of his contemporaries. 





peals to the history of science to prove that “the Vulgar are the only Scholars.” “The 
Observations made by Shepherds in Egypt and Chaldea gave birth to Geometry and 
Astronomy. ... Was not Gun Powder invented by a poor Monk at Nuremberg; And 
Printing by an Inferior Tradesman at Haerlem. Look thro your Microscopes and know 
that Lewinhoeck that brought them to such perfection was a Glazier; and when you next 
set your Watch, remember that Tompion was a farrier, and began his great Knowledge in 
the Equation of Time by regulating the wheels of a common Jack .. . ” (pp. 231-2). 

22 “The Microscope and English Imagination,” pp. 32-4. Considering Alma as “‘physio- 
logical poetry,” Professor Nicolson observes that the poem “‘is to the later century what 
Fletcher’s Purple Island was to the earlier.” 

%3 Professor Nicolson mentions Prior’s ‘commonplace post-Newtonian statement” in 
the Exodus ode (1688) of the conception of the moon’s borrowed light (“‘A World in the 
Moon... ,” p. 31), and his description in Solomon of the “vast post-Newtonian cosmos” 
in which there are many suns and moons and earths (p. 67). Numerous other passages 
showing a knowledge of astronomy could be cited; many occur in the first book of Solomon. 
Prior uses focusing the telescope as an analogy for the effect of prejudice upon opinion: 
“If we love him his Defects are diminished, if we hate him, his faults are Exagerated. We 
look upon the different Objects without finding that we have insensibly turned the Tube”’ 
(Dialogues, p. 201). *4 Op. cit., p. 39. 

2 Such commonplace jibes are those in Alma at attempts to square the circle or to de- 
termine the longitude (Poems, p. 248) and in the Essay upon Opinion at the collecting 
humor of the virtuosi, including Sir Hans Sloane (Dialogues, p. 194). Prior does not, how- 
ever, often concern himself with such superficial aspects of science. 
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Prior’s attitude toward science in general is that to be expected of a 
sceptic in the Montaigne tradition: scientific “systems,” like all other 
productions of human reason, are baseless and absurd. In criticizing such 
“systems,” Prior followed the Pyrrhonist line of attack employed by 
Montaigne. Speculative systems of all sorts, Montaigne argued, are 
founded upon certain presuppositions or underlying assumptions ac- 
cepted uncritically, and usually unconsciously, by their originators: 


I] est bien aisé, sur des fondemens avouez, de bastir ce qu’on veut: car, selon la 
loy et ordonnance de ce commencement, le reste des pieces du bastiment se con- 
duit ayséement, sans se démentir. Par cette voye nous trouvons nostre raison bien 
fondée, et discourons a boule veue: car nos maistres praeoccupent et gaignent 
avant main autant de lieu en nostre creance qu’il leur en faut pour conclurre apres 
ce qu’ils veulent, 4 la mode des Geometriciens, par leurs demandes avouées: le 
consentement et approbation que nous leur prestons leur donnant dequoy nous 
trainer a gauche et a dextre, et nous pyroueter A leur volonté. Quiconque est creu 
de ses presuppositions, il est nostre maistre et nostre Dieu: il prendra le plant de 
ses fondemens si ample et si aisé que, par iceux, il nous pourra monter, s’il veut, 
jusques aux nués.* 


No system, scientific or philosophical, contains absolute truth; the Co- 
pernican astronomy is for Montaigne only an occasion for reflecting 
upon the transience and uncertainty of all such formulations: 


Le ciel et les estoilles ont branlé trois mille ans; tout le monde I’avoit ainsi creu, 
jusques 4 ce que Cleanthes le Samien... s’avisa de maintenir que c’estoit la 
terre qui se mouvoit par le cercle oblique du Zodiaque tournant a l’entour de son 
aixieu; et, de nostre temps, Copernicus a si bien fondé cette doctrine qu’il s’en 
sert tres-regléement a toutes les consequences Astronomiques. Que prendrons 
nous de la, sinon qu’il ne nous doit chaloir le quel ce soit des deux? Et qui scait 
qu’une tierce opinion, d’icy 4 mille ans, ne renverse les deux precedentes? [u1, 
473-4]. 


Nature, according to Montaigne, is, like God, not to be bounded by hu- 
man reason, which cannot comprehend either God or his works: ‘‘C’est 
4 Dieu seul de se cognoistre et d’interpreter ses ouvrages”’ (11, 332). 

In his first important poem, “On Exodus, iii. 14. I am that I am. An 
Ove. Written in 1688 ...,” Prior expresses views very similar to Mon- 
taigne’s. Attacking man’s pride in thinking that he can, through reason, 
understand either God or nature, Prior applies Montaigne’s genera] 
criticism specifically to contemporary physics and astronomy: 


% Essais, ed. Pierre Villey (Paris, 1930), 11, 413. All quotations from Montaigne are from 
this edition; references will henceforth be given in the text. Prior owned three French edi- 
tions of Montaigne (#838, #1079, #1855) and one English translation (#510). 
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Man does with dangerous Curiosity 
These unfathom’d Wonders try: 
With fancy’d Rules and arbitrary Laws 
Matter and Motion He restrains; 
And study’d Lines, and fictious Circles draws: 
Then with imagin’d Soveraignty 
Lord of his new Hypothesis He reigns. 
He reigns? How long? ’till some Usurper rise: 


... he on t’other ’s Ruin rears his Throne; 
And shows his Friend’s Mistake, and thence confirms his own. 
[Poems, p. 3]*7 


Throughout his writings, Prior manifests the same attitude toward 
scientific “systems”; in the Essay upon Opinion, written near the end of 
his life, he says: 


Ptolomy had for many Ages fixt the Earth ’till Copernicus was pleased to bow it 
off again from its Basis, and Epicurus had enjoyed his Attoms for about Two 
thousand Year with the greatest Satisfaction imaginable till Descartes thought 
good to Contest with him the Subtility and Indivisibility of matter . . . [Dialogues, 
p. 193]. 


Yet, though his general attitude toward science is much like that of 
writers of his own and earlier times who dismissed it as unfounded or 
irrelevant to man’s true business or impious, Prior is unable so to dis- 
miss it. His sweeping criticisms of the foundations of science evidently 
do not satisfy him, and he is profoundly troubled by certain implications 
of contemporary physics and astronomy. 

Prior’s concern with the closely related problems of materialism and 
determinism amounts virtually to an obsession. Fairchild** speculates 
that Prior may have been influenced by Presbyterianism in his child- 


27 It is likely that Prior has Newton’s Principia, which had appeared the preceding year, 
in mind. The Pyrrhonist current of thought was widespread and protean in the seventeenth 
century, and many writers expressed ideas similar to Prior’s. The closest parallel is this 
passage in Denham’s “The Progress of Learning” (1668) : “With their new Light our bold 
Inspectors press / Like Cham, to shew their Fathers’ Nakedness / By whose Example, 
after-ages may / Discover, we more naked are than they” (Poetical Works, ed. T. H. Banks 
[New Haven, 1928], p. 203). Prior owned Denham’s poems (#1175), and another passage 
in the same poem sounds very much like a verbal source for some other lines of Prior’s: 
“Through Seas of knowledge, we our course advance, / Discovering still new worlds of 
Ignorance / And these Discoveries make us all confess / That sublunary Science is but 
guess” (ibid., p. 195). Prior wrote in Solomon: “Forc’d by reflective Reason I confess, / 
That human Science is uncertain Guess” (Poems, p. 283). For the attitude toward hy- 
potheses, see, for example, Thomas Baker: “The most plausible Theory ... is only built 
upon an Hypothesis ... how this Theory should be more certain, than the Hypothesis it 
goes upon, is past my Understanding” (Reflections upon Learning (London, 1708], pp. 100- 
1). Prior owned two copies of this book (#743, #1883). 8 Op. cit., pp. 33-4. 
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hood, and that these early impressions “conditioned him toward dis- 
belief in free will.’”” While this conjecture is interesting and plausible, a 
more definite, and probably more fundamental, explanation of his atti- 
tude may be found in the implicit logic of the Pyrrhonist philosophy. 
For Montaigne’s scepticism, with its stress upon the influence of the body 
on the mind, the effect of environment and custom in forming men’s 
opinions, and its denial in general of “pure” reason, obviously raised the 
question of determinism in a perplexing form. 

Whatever the ultimate reasons for Prior’s absorbing interest in the 
problem may have been, however, the doctrines of scientists, ancient 
and modern, were the immediate disturbing agents. Prior’s library pro- 
vides evidence of his interest in Lucretius; his collection of editions and 
translations, numbering some seventeen volumes, was remarkably com- 
plete.2® Though Prior’s references to Lucretius are usually critical, the 
number of them reveals the deep impression made upon him by the poet- 
philosopher. Conventionally enough, Prior ridicules Lucretius’s belief 
that “Atoms dancing round the center... made all things at a ven- 
ture,’”*° with its corollary that the parts of the human body were formed 
by chance;*' this system Prior interprets as deterministic as well as mate- 
rialistic. Similarly, Prior attacks the militant atheism of the “early Athe- 
ist.”** Such criticism of the Epicurean philosophy was so commonplace 
that it must have seemed to contemporary readers like knocking downa 
straw man.* Addison noted in the Spectator that only “bigoted infidels” 


29 Creech’s and Evelyn’s English translations (#1182, #1181); Creech’s edition (#1466); 
two French translations (#1665, #1535); French, Dutch, and English editions dating from 
1631 to 1712 (#254, #1276, #1313, #1344, £1355, #1388, #1406, #1465, 41632, 41633, #1634, 
#1875). Prior owned the same number of editions or translations of Virgil; the only writer 
of whose works he owned a greater number (twenty) was his favorite Horace. 

% For example: attacking Creech, “He should be kept from waging War with Words: / 
Words which at first like Atoms did advance / To the just Measure of a tuneful Dance, / 
And jumpt to form, as did his Worlds, by Chance’ (Dialogues, p. 50); “all Jumbled, all 
Pindaric, all like Lucretius world” (Ibid., p. 237); ““He builds his Schemes in the Lucretian 
way; / Atoms their motions into forms convey: / And Chance may rule in wit, as well as 
play” (ibid., p. 339). 

3 Principally in Alma, Poems, pp. 213 ff. See ELH xt (1946), 277, 283. 

In A Satire on the Modern Translators (written 1685) Prior attacked Dryden’s transla- 
tions, fit to “more debauch what loose Lucretius writ” (Dialogues, p. 48), and Creech’s 
translation and its effect: ‘This pleas’d the Genius of the vicious Town; / The Wits con- 
firm’d his Labours with Renown, / And swear the early Atheist for their own” (ibid., p. 
50). In the Epistle to Fleetwood Shephard (1689) he remarks, “Your crabbed Rogues, that 
read LUCRETIUS, / Are against Gods, You know ...” (Poems, p. 12). In Alma Prior 
ridicules Lucretius for invoking Venus, yet saying, contradictorily, that the gods are indif- 
ferent to men (ibid., pp. 220-1). 

% See T. F. Mayo, Epicurus in England (1650-1725) (Dallas, 1934), chapters xm and 
xi. 
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any longer believed such “great points of atheism, as the casual or eterna] 
formation of the world, the materiality of a thinking substance, the mor- 
tality of the soul, the fortuitous organization of the body” (#158, October 
2, 1711). 

Yet Lucretius as philosopher evidently seemed no straw man to 
Prior: though he repeats the orthodox criticisms, he is unable to accept 
the argument upon which the current refutations of Epicureanism were 
based. This argument relied upon the evidence produced by the new sci- 
ence of divine design in nature. Scientists such as Boyle and Newton, 
and theologians such as Bentley and Clarke, founded their reconciliation 
of science and religion upon this argument from design; the Newtonian 
system, interpreted as the crowning demonstration of design in the uni- 
verse, became the major weapon for the attack on Epicurus.* Black 
more’s Creation (1712), for example, “the moSt complete anti-Epicurean 
document of eighteenth-century England,’ confuted the ancient atom- 
ists (and their modern revivers) by an appeal to Newtonian physics, 
versified at length. 

In strong contrast to this prevalent method of inferring the existence 
and attributes of God from the evidences of design in nature, Prior re- 
fuses, as in the Exodus ode, to base his conception of God upon such ef- 
forts of man’s weak and fallible reason. Prior’s lengthiest discussion of 
the matter occurs in Solomon. Reasoning in the orthodox manner ‘‘From 
Nature’s constant or Eccentric Laws,” Solomon argues “That an Effect 
must presuppose a Cause,” and continuing his “upward Flight... 
Touching each Link of the continu’d Chain,” arrives at “‘A First, a 
Source, a Life, a Deity” (Poems, p. 274). But reason, having demonstrated 
God’s existence, can go no further: 


This great Existence, thus by Reason found, 
Blest by all Pow’r, with all Perfection crown’d; 
How can we bind or limit His Decree, 
By what our Ear has heard, or Eye may see? [p. 275] 


Later in the first book, Solomon concludes his monologue to the elders 
with a more extended version of the same argument. Reviewing again 
the great chain of being, in which ‘‘Nothing by it self was made,” he 
proceeds to speculate on the nature of God: “‘Lift we our Reason to that 
Sov’reign Cause, / Who blest the whole with Life, and bounded it with 


4 For discussion of this prevailing attitude toward Newton, see Mayo, ch. x11; Nicolson, 
Newton Demands the Muse, ch. 1 et passim; A. D. McKillop, The Background of Thompson’s 
Seasons (Minneapolis, 1942). 

% Mayo, p. 206. See also Nicolson, Newton Demands the Muse, p. 66, for comment on 
Blackmore’s Newtonianism. 
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Laws.” His learned men immediately fall into fruitless controversy, and 
Solomon concludes that reason, and such knowledge of nature as it 
produces, can lead to no knowledge of God: 


How narrow Limits were to Wisdom giv’n? 
Earth She surveys: She thence would measure Heav’n: 
And from the Summit of a pathless Coast 
Sees INFINITE, and in that Sight is lost. [pp. 283-4] 


The fine conclusion of the book (and of the argument) expresses Prior’s 
feeling that the attempt to explain God by means of reason is impious: 


Remember, that the curs’d Desire to know, 
Off-spring of ADAM, was thy Source of Woe. 
Why wilt Thou then renew the vain Pursuit, 
And rashly catch at the forbidden Fruit? 
With empty Labor and eluded Strife 
Seeking, by Knowledge, to attain to Life; 
For ever from that fatal Tree debarr’d, 
Which flaming Swords and angry cHERUBs guard. [p. 284]* 


Though Prior here seems to accept, with no great enthusiasm, that part 
of the argument from design which demonstrated God’s existence, he 
everywhere castigates man’s pride in pretending to comprehend God 
as revealed in nature: “levelling at Gop his wand’ring Guess . . . Laws to 
his Maker the learn’d Wretch can give” (Poems, p. 3). The heart of the 
argument, and its basis in modern science, he consistently rejects. 

Contemporary science, including the Newtonian, Prior considers to 
be as materialistic, deterministic, and hostile to religion as the Lucretian 
doctrines; especially in Alma, he equates the two.” As Fairchild has 
pointed out, this interpretation of the new science was, for its time, 
virtually unique.** Rejecting, in Alma, the mind-matter dualism assumed 
by the scientists, Prior is much disturbed by the materialism, and conse- 
quent determinism, he sees implied in their systems. He is as anxious to 
prove their doctrines invalid as they and their interpreters were to dis- 
credit the ancient atomists, and for the same motives. 

Of the many discussions of the question of determinism in Prior’s 


3% Cf. Montaigne, “Le soing de s’augmenter en sagesse et en science, ce fut la premiere 
ruine du genre humain” (11, 330). On various conceptions of “forbidden fruit,” see Basil 
Willey, The Seventeenth Century Background (London, 1934), pp. 31 ff. 

37 See my study of Alma, ELH, xm (1946), 276-8, 283. On the relationship between an- 
cient and modern atomists, see C. T. Harrison, “Bacon, Hobbes, Boyle, and the Ancient 
Atomists,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xv (1933), 191-218; 
G. K. Chalmers, “Three Terms of the Corpuscularian Philosophy,” MP, xxxim (1936), 
243-60. 38 Op. cit., p. 38. 
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poetry which are so phrased as to leave no doubt that the implications 
of the new science are the disturbing element,*® the longest and most 
interesting is that in Alma. Here Prior uses the determinism which, in his 
view, is implied by Newtonian physics as a burlesque argument in sup- 
port of his own “system”: 


Objections to my general System 
May ’rise, perhaps, and I have mist them: 
But I can call to my Assistance 
Proximity (mark that!) and Distance: 
Can prove, that all Things, on Occasion, 
Love Union, and desire Adhesion; 
That ALMA merely is a Scale; 
And Motives, like the Weights, prevail. 
If neither Side turn down or up, 
With Loss or Gain, with Fear or Hope; 
The Balance always would hang ev’n, 
Like Man’MeEt’s Tomb, ’twixt Earth and Heav’n. [Poems, p. 229]*° 


He then gives an example: 


Suppose your Eyes sent equal Rays 

Upon two distant Pots of Ale, 

Not knowing, which was Mild or Stale: 

In this sad State your doubtful Choice 
Would never have the casting Voice: 

Which Best, or Worst, You could not think; 
And die You must, for want of Drink: 
Unless some Chance inclines your Sight, 
Setting one Pot in fairer Light; 

Then You prefer or A, or B, 

As Lines and Angles best agree: 

Your Sense resolv’d impells your Will; 

She guides your Hand,—So drink your Fill. [p. 229} 


3° For example, in Solomon, after a fine passage recounting the evils of even the hap- 
piest life, Prior speculates: “Esteem We these, my Friends, Event and Chance, / Produc’d 
as Atoms forin their flutt’ring Dance? / Or higher yet their Essence may We draw...” 
(Poems, p. 321). At the beginning of The Ladle, he says that the “Scepticks” (meaning, 
apparently, Epicureans) think that the gods no longer intervene in human affairs, but hav- 
ing once “set this Whirligig a Spinning” remain supine in their heaven, and leave men to 
act “As Matter, and as Motion jumble” (ibid., p. 93). The description applies equally to 
the “First Cause” conception of modern scientists. 

“© The Leibniz-Clarke correspondence may have suggested this image to Prior: ‘““Man’s 
Soul may be compared to a Balance, wherein Reasons and Inclinations are in the place of 
Weights . . . the Will of Man is like a Balance, which stands always unmoved when the 
Weights in both Scales are equal” (A Collection of Papers, Which passed between the late 
Learned Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, in the Years 1715 and 1716. Relating to the Principles of 
Natural Philosophy and Religion (London, 1717], p. 383). 

“ “There is never any such thing as an Indifference in aequilibrio .. . Tis true, if the 
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Prior goes on to play with the idea of complete determinism. Kings are 
pointed toward war as compasses are to the North; they, like smaller 
men, are passively controlled by unseen forces, “As Straw and Paper are 
by Amber.” When people play at cards, their actions are determined as 
completely as those of the cards: 

Poor Men! poor Papers! We and They 

Do some impulsive Force obey; 

And are but play’d with:—Do not play. 

But Space and Matter we should blame: 

They palm’d the Trick that lost the Game. [p. 230] 


Concluding his ironic assertion of scientific determinism, Prior shows 
clearly that he has Newton’s physics in mind. Though Dick may think 
all this “but Fiction,” Prior says, “I for Attraction, Dick, declare” :” 


As well your Motion, as your Thought 

Is all by hidden Impulse wrought: 

Ev’n saying, that You Think or Walk, 

How like a Country ’Squire you talk? [p. 230] 


Newton’s comprehensive formulation of physical law, according to 
Prior, thus reduces man’s will to a mere epiphenomenon. While these 
passages from Alma are light in tone, Prior discusses the same problems 
in the same terms in his most serious moods. So in Solomon he questions 
whether the soul be material, and determined by the body: 

... but a lowly Birth, 

Some sep’rate Particles of finer Earth, 

A plain Effect, which Nature must beget, 

As Motion orders, and as Atoms meet; 

Conscious of Fear or Valor, Joy or Pain, 

As the wild Courses of the Blood ordain; [Poems, p. 316] 
or divine, “of Heav’nly Fire ...a Spark struck off,” and superior to 
the body, ordained “To guide it’s Actions with informing Care.’* 





Case (of the Ass standing between Two Green Fields, and equally liking Both of them) was pos- 
sible, we must say he would suffer himself to be starved to Death’ (ibid., p. 385). Prior may 
also have recalled this passage in Montaigne: “‘C’est une plaisante imagination de concevoir 
un esprit balancé justement entre-deux pareilles envyes. Car il est indubitable qu’il ne 
prendra jamais party . . . et qui nous logeroit entre la bouteille et le jambon, avec egal 
appetit de boire et de menger, il n’y auroit sans doute remede que de mourir de soif et de 
fain” (11, 557). 

# “Attraction” was the common term for Newton’s law of gravitation. For a burlesque 
parallel, see Dick’s argument, later in the poem, that the “Goings of this Clock-work, 
Man” are determined by his diet (pp. 245-6). 

* Cf. the long discussion of the nature of angels, whether material or spiritual, Poems, 


pp. 279-80. 
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Believing Newtonian science to be deterministic in import, and being 
unable to dismiss it on the basis of his general Pyrrhonist criticisms, Prior 
is led to question some of the metaphysical foundations of the Newtonian 
system. These hypotheses, vulnerable from Prior’s point of view, were 
frequently employed by the scientists and their interpreters to support 
the current reconciliation of science with religion. Perhaps the most im- 
portant such hypothesis was that of an “‘aetherial medium.’ 

Lucretius had posited a vacuum in which the atoms move, and which 
explains the penetrability and differing densities of bodies. Descartes, 
however, conceived of the world of extended bodies as a plenum, with 
motion communicated only by immediate impact; he denied all possibil- 
ity of action at a distance (i.e., without material media). Hence it was 
necessary to suppose bodies to swim in an infinite ether (in the Cartesian 
terminology, “‘first matter’ or “subtle matter’) which forms whirlpools 
or vortices in which bodies are carried about. While Newton refuted, in 
the Principia, the vortex theory of planetary motion, and rejected the 
Cartesian notion of ether as a dense fluid, he formulated an elaborate 
hypothesis involving a similar medium. Though Newton claimed no 
scientific authority for his speculations on the subject, clearly labeling 
them as hypotheses, he described the functions of the “aether”’ in the 
General Scholium added to the 1713 edition of the Principia: 


And now we might add something concerning a certain most subtle spirit which 
pervades and lies hid in all gross bodies; by the force and action of which spirit 
the particles of bodies attract one another at near distances, and cohere, if con- 
tiguous; and electric bodies operate to greater distances . . . and light is emitted, 
reflected, inflected, and heats bodies; and all sensation is excited, and the mem- 
bers of animal bodies move at the command of the will, namely, by the vibrations 
of this spirit, mutually propagated along the solid filaments of the nerves, from 
the outward organs of sense to the brain, and from the brain into the muscles. 
But these are things that cannot be explained in a few words, nor are we furnished 
with that sufficiency of experiments which is required to an accurate determina- 
tion and demonstration of the laws by which this electric and elastic spirit op- 
erates. 


The ether, then, accounts for the transmission of light, and of nerve 
impulses in animal bodies; and, through its condensation and rarefaction, 


44 The very simplified account here presented is intended only to serve as minimum back- 
ground for Prior’s references to these matters. For discussion of the history and significance 
of the doctrine of the ether, see E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 
Physical Science (New York, 1932), pp. 263-80; A. J. Snow, Matter and Gravity in Newton’s 
Physical Philosophy (Oxford, 1936); Nicolson, Newton Demands the Muse, pp. 64 ff. 

“8 Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, ed. F|. Cajori (Berkeley, 1934), p. 547. 
This General Scholium, as Cajori notes (p. 668), was partly inspired by the criticisms of 
Berkeley and Leibniz. Prior owned the 1713 edition of the Principia (#1768). 
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for such active forces as magnetism and gravity. This condensation and 
rarefaction Newton commonly terms the “‘elastic force” of the ether, as 
in one of numerous queries dealing with the ether to the Opticks: “And 
is not this Medium exceedingly more rare and subtile than the Air, and 
exceedingly more elastick and active? ... And is it not, (by its elastick 
force) expanded through all the Heavens?’ This remarkable and am- 
biguous medium, according to Newton’s speculations, is thus the source 
of motion in the universe; it is the cause of gravitation and of all other 
phenomena not completely explained by the account in physical terms. 

Prior’s most extended comment on the Newtonian ether and its prede- 
cessors occurs in Alma. The whole passage is an application of the Mon- 
taignean principle that all ‘‘systems” are based upon premises that must 
not be questioned, and that no philosopher or scientist can proceed if the 
assumptions he takes for granted are not accepted. Prior first describes 
Pythagoras’s doctrines, and his rule of silence; this rule was necessary to 
prevent “‘some odd-thinking Youth, /Less Friend to Doctrine than to 
Truth” from denying the absurd Pythagorean premises. Prior then con- 
siders the scientists in the same light: 


From great Lucretius take his Void; 

And all the World is quite destroy’d. 

Deny Des-cartT His subtil Matter; 

You leave Him neither Fire, nor Water. 

How odly would Sir Isaac look, 

If You, in Answer to his Book, 

Say in the Front of your Discourse, 

That Things have no Elastic Force? [Poems, p. 240] 


Elsewhere Prior remarks that Descartes, ‘““when he gave Us his subtil 
matter .. . only new christned Aristotles Materia prima,” and ridicules 
the Cartesian vortices and the dispute over vacuum or plenum.” 


 Opticks, ed. E. Whittaker (New York, 1931), p. 349. Newton sometimes suggests that 
functions usually ascribed to the ether are due to the direct operation of God (cf. Burtt, p. 
284); Bentley and Clarke develop this conception, and both regard the ether as a non- 
material force witnessing the immediate providence of God (cf. Snow, pp. 189-92). 

47 “Tescartes in the middle of the Joy he felt when he was certain he doubted of every 
thing, and only knew his own Ignorance; was just in the same piteous Estate Pyrrho found 
himself Two thousand Years before: And when he gave Us his subtil matter, he only new 
Christned Aristotles Materia prima, Gassendi and Rohault, are but Epicurus and Lucretius 
revived”’ (Dialogues, pp. 240-1). In Alma, following the passage discussed in the text, Prior 
writes: “Your Chiefs in Sciences and Arts, / Have great Contempt of ALMA’S Parts. / 
They find, She giddy is, or dull; / She doubts, if Things are void, or full’”’ (Poems, p. 240). 
Solomon remarks that the wise send forth their laboring thought, and it returns laden with 
empty notions “Of airy Columns every Moment broke, / Of circling Whirlpools, and of 
Spheres of Smoke”’ (ibid., p. 276). 
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Prior’s criticism of this philosophically vulnerable aspect of the New- 
tonian system is probably indebted to the Leibniz-Clarke correspondence 
(1717), which evidently made a deep impression upon him.‘ This con- 
troversy, which Cassirer calls ‘“‘one of the most important phenomena in 
the history of modern thought,’’** concerned the metaphysical and reli- 
gious implications of Newton’s physics. Leibniz attacked Newton’s work 
as undermining the foundations of natural religion; Clarke, as Newton’s 
. authorized spokesman,* defended it as the strongest proof of natural 
4 religion, and criticized Leibniz’s system as irreligious. One of the points 
Pe at issue was the doctrine of the ether. Leibniz argued that the Newtonian 
) physics involves a perpetual miracle; else it is impossible that ‘‘bodies 
should attract one another at a distance, without any intermediate 
Means.’”*! Clarke replied that attraction does not take place without 
intermediate means, “But the Means by which Two Bodies attract each 
other, may be invisible and intangible,” non-mechanical, yet regular.” 
The ether gives bodies an elastic force, so that, when two bodies strike, 
they rebound not only with the original force, but ‘with a mew Force 
impressed by the others Elasticity’;* the quantity of motion is not 
constant, else there would be an absolute mechanism, and the ether is 
the source of new motion. Leibniz pointed out the logical difficulties in- 
herent in this theory, and argued instead for the completely mechanical 
conception of the universe. While this conception was certainly repug- 
nant to Prior, it is significant that he rejects such dubious means of escape 
as that represented by the doctrine of the ether as manifesting God’s 
immediate providence; what seems to have impressed him is Leibniz’s 
criticism of this vulnerable presupposition. 

The central question of the controversy, however, was the existence 
of Space and Time as absolute entities, and their relation to God. The 
argument began with Leibniz’s criticism of Newton’s conception of Space 
as the sensorium of God. Leibniz objected to the concepts of absolute 
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48 4 Collection of Papers . . . (London, 1717). For comment, see Ernst Cassirer, “Newton 
and Leibniz,” Philosophical Review, L11 (1943), 366-91; J. T. Baker, “Space, Time, and 
God: A Chapter in Eighteenth-Century English Philosophy,” Philosophical Review, x11 
(1932), 581-3; J. T. Baker, “The Emergence of Space and Time in English Philosophy,” 
Studies in the History of Ideas, m1 (1935), 273-93. 49 Op. cit., p. 366. 

50 “The full authenticity of the Clarke papers is proved by the fact that the outlines of 
Clarke’s replies have been found among Newton’s manuscripts” (Cassirer, p. 366 n.). 

5 4 Collection of Papers ..., p. 115. 

82 Tbid., p. 151. Leibniz replied, ‘““He might as well have added, inexplicable, unintelligible, 
precarious, groundless ... ” (p. 271). 

83 Tbid., p. 327. Leibnitz considers this to be a representation of God as an imperfect 
mechanic, who must mend his watch from time to time; he denies such “natural’’ miracles, 
and argues that God created the universe perfect, and does not need to intervene. 
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Space and Time chiefly because they were inconsistent with his principle 
of Sufficient Reason; if Space and Time are uniform, there is no reason 
why an event should occur at one time or in one place rather than an- 
other. Clarke, in turn, attacked the concept of Sufficient Reason, which 
would subject God to a kind of necessity, and argued that Space and 
Time are constituted by God’s Omnipresence and Eternity.“ The con- 
troversy shows, as Cassirer remarks, a fundamental conflict of two philo- 
sophical methods, based on different standards of truth and different 
frames of reference; the presuppositions of Leibniz and Clarke are so at 
variance that neither can comprehend the other’s point of view. As 
Prior’s comment indicates, the correspondence was to him a crowning 
example of the helplessness of philosophers if their basic assumptions are 
denied: 


But in a Point obscure and dark, 

We fight as Lersnirs did with Crark; 

And when no Reason we can show, 

Why Matters This or That Way go; 

The shortest Way the Thing We try, 

And what We know not, We deny: 

True to our own o’erbearing Pride, 

And false to all the World beside. [Poems, p. 247] 


And in Solomon, he cites the fruitless controversy over Space and Time 
to show the ‘“‘Impotence of human Mind”: 


Fore’d by reflective Reason I confess, 
That human Science is uncertain Guess. 
Alas! We grasp at Clouds, and beat the Air, 
Vexing that Spirit We intend to clear. 
Can Thought beyond the Bounds of Matter climb? 
Or who shall tell Me, what is Space or Time? [Poems, p. 283] 


Prior thus rejected completely the arguments of Clarke, the most 
thoroughgoing reconciliation of Newtonian science with religion; though 
certainly no disciple of Leibniz, he probably was made aware by that 
philosopher’s criticisms of the vulnerability of Newton’s theories of the 
ether and of Space and Time. 

The only other major critic of the Newtonian system was George 
Berkeley, who also attacked specifically the doctrines in question. His 
criticism, though based on very different grounds, was as fundamental 
as Leibniz’s, and perhaps more acute. Prior was acquainted with Berke- 


% Tbid., pp. 121, 131. 
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ley, and apparently was aware at least of the general nature of his 
philosophy. In the Essay upon Opinion he welcomes the refutation of 
materialism, referring presumably to Berkeley: 


... Epicurus had enjoyed his Attoms for about Two thousand Year with the 
greatest Satisfaction imaginable till Descartes thought good to Contest with him 
the Subtility and Indivisibility of matter. Half a century has past in the Agita- 
tion of this Question, and I am glad now to hear that some ingenious Gentlemen 
are likely to silence them both by proving beyond all Contradiction that there 
is no such thing as matter, the very subject of their Dispute, nor ever was nor 
ever can be. [Dialogues, pp. 193-4] 


And it is perhaps not straining the following lines in Solomon to interpret 

them as Berkeleyan: God “‘. . . like the Potter in a Mould has cast/The 
}4 World’s great Frame, commanding it to be / Such as the Eyes of Sense 
and Reason see”’ (Poems, p. 281). Berkeley, like Leibniz, however, ob- 
viously appealed to Prior not as “‘system-maker,” but as critic of the 
of | reigning orthodoxy in science and religion. 
é Scorning such compromise doctrines as those of the ether and of Space 
ke and Time, employed to introduce God into the Newtonian mechanism, 
Prior opposes the whole conception of rational religion based upon phys- 
ical science. Not only is the new science, in his view, materialistic, de- 


4 terministic, and hostile to religion; it also propagates a false conception 
Bis) of human nature. As I have shown in my study of Alma, that poem is 
ee essentially a protest against the psychophysical dualism assumed by the 


scientists, and a satire upon the view of human nature which it implies; 
Prior’s ‘‘system”’ expresses, in contrast, his Pyrrhonist conviction of the 
intimate union of mind and body. Prior makes no distinction, as did 
most of his contemporaries, between Cartesian and Newtonian science; 
while Descartes, who formulated the conception of the mind as separate 
from body, and imprisoned within the brain, receives special attention, 
Prior’s satire applies equally to Newton, who shared the conception.* 





} y 55 Eves, p. 284; J. M. Hone and M. M. Rossi, Bishop Berkeley. His Life, Writings, and 
Philosophy (London, 1931), p. 89. For Berkeley’s specific attack on Newtonian “attraction” 
and absolute Space, see especially sections 103-18 of Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710). It is interesting to note that Swift shows a general suspicion of “attraction”: 
“Gassendi .. . and the Vortices of Descartes were equally exploded. He predicted the same 
fate to Attraction, whereof the present Learned are such zealous Asserters” (Gulliver, ed. 
H. Williamson [London, 1926], p. 273); Thomas Baker curiously says that Newton “‘seems 
to resolve all into Attraction; which tho it may be true and pious withal, perhaps will not 
be thought so philosophical” (op. cit., p. 103). 

56 Newton accepted, in general, the Cartesian account of the mind as confined within the 
brain and perceiving mediately through the nerves; as we have seen, he explains the inter- 
action of mind and body by means of the ether, which has an obvious affinity to the 
Cartesian “animal spirits.” In his controversy with Clarke, Leibniz pointed out the difii- 
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Toward John Locke, the philosophical arbiter of the time, Prior’s 
attitude is as little reverential as toward Newton, the scientific. One 
might expect Prior to approve of Locke’s philosophy, so modest, undog- 
matic, and, if carried (as Locke did not carry it) to its logical conclusion, 
profoundly sceptical.’ Yet, as the Dialogue between Mr John Lock and 
Seigneur de Montaigne makes abundantly clear, Prior saw in the unsys- 
tematic Locke only another of the hated tribe of system-makers, whose 
system is as unfounded and useless as the rest. Locke’s formulation of 
epistemological dualism as a consequence of the psychophysical dualism 
of the scientists evidently impressed Prior, however, and in an amusing 
fragment he plays with the distinction between ideas in the mind and 
objects outside: 


For instance, when You think You see a 
Fair Woman, ’tis but her Idea: 
If You her real Lips Salute, 
Or but their shade, will bear dispute. 
“Look there (say You) I see a Horse” — 
Lord Sir how Idly you discourse? 
“T see a Horse, I’m sure thats true.” 
I say the Devil a Horse see You; 
You see a Horse’s Image, lain 
In Miniature upon your brain; 
But what you take for fourteen Hand, 
Is less than half a grain of Sand. [Dialogues, pp. 322-3] 


In Alma he ridicules at length scientific theories of perception, primarily 
as involving body-mind dualism, though with some suspicion of the 
epistemological dualism which they also imply.** Locke’s praise of science, 





culties involved in this conception, and argued for the pre-established harmony of mind 
and body, and for his mirroring monads (A Collection of Papers... , pp. 237-41). 

57 The Pyrrhonist philosophy obviously is based on one kind of epistemological dualism: 
the distinction between sense-impressions, which vary with each individual, and ultimate 
reality, which is unknowable; appearances vary, and there is no way of determining which 
is true. Prior’s Dialogue represents, in a sense, an undermining of Locke’s philosophy by 
pushing his epistemological principles to their logical conclusion: “. . . it may happen I 
say, that if no Mans Ideas be perfectly the same, Locks Human Understanding may be fit 
only for the Meditation of Lock himself” (Dialogues, p. 246). Thomas Baker, examining the 
“Notion of perceiving things by Jdea’s,” argues, like Prior, that we cannot arrive thus at 
truth because “‘Men’s Jdea’s about the same Objects hapned to be so vastly different,” 
and there is no way of telling which is true (09. cit., pp. 74-5). 

58 Poems, pp. 211-2; for discussion, see my study of Alma. Cf. also Dialogues, p. 243, 
where the scientific account of perception is again ridiculed. Prior exhibits a sublime indif- 
ference to the question of the innateness of ideas: “Whether these Idea’s were implanted in 
our Minds by Nature at our Birth, or arrive from the impressions made by the first Objects 
we behold, we will refer at present to the Metaphysicians” (ibid., p. 200). 
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his acceptance of the scientific conception of man as composed of the 
disparate elements mind and body, and his reasonable religion, all prob- 
ably contributed to Prior’s animus against him. To Locke and Newton, 
the two pillars of Augustan intellectual orthodoxy, Prior stands directly 
opposed. 

An essential reason for Prior’s dissatisfaction with the new science 
considered as an account of natural phenomena relates to the kind of 
explanation it offered. In general, the scientists avoided questions of 
ultimate causes; they were concerned not with answering questions as 
to why things occur, but rather with ascertaining exactly how they occur. 
To Prior’s mind, this type of explanation was not satisfactory; through- 
out his poetry, he continues to inquire why the phenomena of nature 
occur as they do. The Exodus ode (1688) contains many such question- 
ings: about the tides, which Newton’s Principia had “explained” scien- 
tifically the preceding year, 


Why shou’d it’s num’rous Waters stay 
af In comely Discipline, and fair Array, 
Th ’Till Winds and Tides exert their high Command? 


and about the ultimate cause of astronomical phenomena: 


q Why does the constant Sun 
ik With measur’d Steps his radiant Journeys run?... 
Why does He wake the correspondent Moon, 
And fill her willing Lamp with liquid Light, 
Commanding Her with delegated Pow’rs 
To beautifie the World, and bless the Night? 
Why does each animated Star 
Love the just Limits of it’s proper Sphere? [Poems, p. 2] 





Man can never, Prior concludes, comprehend nature through reason; 
his “‘fancy’d Rules and arbitrary Laws” leave it as mysterious as before: 


On Earth, in Air, amidst the Seas and Skies, 
Mountainous Heaps of Wonders rise; 
Whose tow’ring Strength will ne’er submit 

To Reason’s Batt’ries, or the Mines of Wit: [p. 3] 


In Alma, he remarks, in lighter vein, that scientific systems cannot ex- 
plain the most ordinary things: 

What System, Dick, has right averr’d 

The Cause, why Woman has no Beard; 


Or why, as Years our Frame attack, 
Our Hair grows white, our Teeth grow black? [Poems, p. 248] 


The first book of Solomon, dealing with Solomon’s quest for knowledge, 
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consists largely of such questionings, as applied systematically to the 
various fields of science. Contemplating the stars, Solomon concludes 
that astronomers can only explain the lines, circles, and angles which 
seem, to human reason, to govern phenomena; their view is partial and 
limited: 
Again I see ten thousand thousand Stars, 

Nor cast in Lines, in Circles, nor in Squares: 

(Poor Rules, with which our bounded Mind is fill’d, 

When We would plant, or cultivate, or build) 

But shining with such vast, such various Light, 

As speaks the Hand, that form’d them, Infinite: 

How mean the Order and Perfection sought 

In the best Product of the human Thought 

Compar’d to the great Harmony that reigns 

In what the Spirit of the World ordains! [Poems, p. 277]** 


Science thus can never explain why things occur; its principles are per- 
haps constructs of the human mind imposed upon a universe which is 
not made according to the principles of human logic. Hence science, for 
Prior, took away none of the mystery of natural phenomena. The most 
ordinary occurrences would appear miraculous did they not happen 
frequently: 
Now where we see these Changes often fall, 

Sedate we pass them by, as Natural: 

Where to our Eye more rarely they appear, 

The Pompous Name of Prodigy they bear: 

Let active Thought these close Maeanders trace: 

Let Human Wit their dubious Bound’ries place. 

Are all Things Miracle; or nothing such? 

And prove We not too little, or too much? [p. 274]*° 


5° Prior states the same idea in the Locke and Montaigne dialogue, remarking that it is 
taken from Bacon (Dialogues, p. 238). The idea that the principles of science are not 
necessarily those of universal nature, and that science cannot explain the essential nature 
of things, was expressed by many writers of sceptical tendency: see, e.g., Glanvill’s Vanity 
of Dogmatizing, ch. xx; Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, ed. A. C. Fraser 
(Oxford, 1894), m, 64, 217-8; Sir William Temple, Works (London, 1814), m1, 474-5; 
Thomas Baker, op. cit., pp. 93 ff. 

6° The basic idea goes back to the ninth trope of Sextus Empiricus. Montaigne applies it 
to Christian miracles: “Les miracles sont selon l’ignorance en quoy nous sommes de la 
nature, non selon l’estre de la nature. L’assuefaction endort la veué de nostre jugement” 
(1, 207). Clarke used the same argument in his controversy with Leibniz: “I affirmed that, 
with regard to God, no one Possible thing is more miraculous than another; and that there- 
fcre a Miracle does not consist in any Difficulty in the Nature of the Thing to be Done, but 
merely in the Usualness of God’s doing it” (A Collection of Papers ..., p. 149). To which 
Leibniz replied that this would make everything “either equally natural, or equally 
miraculous. Will Divines like the former, or Philosophers the latter?” (ibid., p. 265). 
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The Biblical miracles are not essentially more remarkable than the 
everyday transactions of nature, which man is equally unable to under- 
stand. Nature forever will escape man’s attempts to comprehend her: 


We seek great Nature’s Pow’r, but seek in vain; 

Safe sits the Goddess in her dark Retreat;... 

As from our lost Pursuit She wills to hide 

Her close Decrees, and chasten human Pride. [p. 269] 


The theories and laws of science thus serve, for Prior, only to ‘‘chasten 
human Pride,” because they show, by their inadequacy, the impotence 
of human reason; the implied moral is that man should accept the faith 
that is beyond reason. One example may be given of how widely Prior’s 
attitude differed from the prevalent one. Newton, in the Opticks, argued 
that the structure of the eye revealed design in its formation; and the 
argument, based on his own optical principles and on anatomy, was a 
popular one.* The same evidences, for Prior, prove only the uncertainty 
of knowledge: “If we consider even the fabrick of the Eye and the Rules 
of Optick, it can hardly be thought we see the same; and yet no words 
can express this Diversity” (Dialogues, p. 246). 

In interpreting Prior’s attitude toward science, one is tempted to read 
too much into his comments; he is, to a remarkable extent, a harbinger 
of future dissatisfactions. Prior is neither philosopher nor scientist; his 
objections are not based, like those of Berkeley and Leibniz, upon tech- 
nical criticisms and a desire to substitute an opposing system. His whole 
attitude is a protest against the meaning of scientific doctrines in human 
terms, and he is important as the first imaginative writer to perceive 
the significance of the new science in such terms. Never convinced by his 
own criticisms of science, he was oppressed throughout his life by the 
materialistic and deterministic implications he saw in it. So in the un- 
finished poem Predestination, apparently his last work, we find him still 
arguing against scientific materialism and determinism: 


All matters particles, all Motions laws 

Could not produce so great a second cause. 

Atoms, however sep’rate or combin’d 

Could not compose or animate the mind. [Dialogues, p. 352] 


Astronomy heightened his awareness of man’s insignificance—the ‘‘poor 
Reptile with a reas’ning Soul,” in a middle state, on one of many worlds 
in a universe not made for him: 


61 Newton’s statement, Opticks (ed. cit.), pp. 402-3; for comment, see Nicolson, Newton 
Demands the Muse, pp. 99 ff. This was, of course, a part of the wider argument based on the 
structure of human bodies; Bentley, for example, entitled his third Boyle Lecture “‘A Con- 
futation of Atheism from the Structure and Origin of Human Bodies.” 
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... these fair Stars, these Objects of Delight, 

And Terror, to our searching dazl’d Sight, 

Are Worlds immense, unnumber’d, infinite. 

But do these Worlds display their Beams, or guide 
Their Orbs, to serve thy Use, to please thy Pride? 
Thy self but Dust, thy Stature but a Span, 

A Moment thy Duration; foolish Man! [Poems, p. 278} 


Science, as Fairchild has observed,” played a major part in deepening 
Prior’s melancholy and sense of disillusion—qualities implicit in his 
sceptical philosophy. Most important of all, the disturbing implications 
of science prevented him from attaining, as did Dryden, the religious 
faith which was the logical complement of his whole intellectual posi- 
tion. While the older faith is, for him, no longer assuredly tenable, 
Prior is unable to accept, as did Thomson (and, with qualifications, 
Pope), the newer myth of science, with its natural religion based on the 
argument from design. He is, as truly as Arnold, ‘“‘Wandering between 
two worlds, one dead, / The other powerless to be born.”’ 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


® Op. cit., p. 40: “Of all the poets studied in these pages, he is the first... in whom 
modern science has plainly helped to produce the view of life expressed in his epigram: 
‘What trifling coil do we poor mortals keep; / Wake, eat, and drink, evacuate, and sleep.’ ” 








NOTES ON THE EARLY EDITIONS OF 
TRISTRAM SHANDY 


By Joun M. YOKLAVICH 


W. POLLARD, in his brief bibliographical introduction to the 
® Macmillan two-volume edition of Sterne (1924), has written: 
“Tristram Shandy is full of surprises, and not the least remarkable of 
them is the fact that its publication was spread over eight years, thus 
further accentuating the very leisurely rate of progress of the story itself.” 
I can attest to many surprises that await the man who looks into the 
history of the publication of this novel; and these notes—although they 
solve none of the vexing bibliographical problems—are designed to give a 
loosening tug to some of these knots. A brief history of the publication 
of Tristram Shandy runs: 

Volumes 1 and 11, published possibly in December 1759, and announced Janu- 
ary 1, 1760, in The Public Advertiser, are dated 1760. Robert and James Dodsley 
published a second edition in April, 1760. The purpose of this paper is to consider 
some of the bibliographical problems invol-ed in determining the printer of these 
volumes and the place of publication. 

Volumes m1 and tv, published in 1761, by R. and J. Dodsley, London. 

Volumes v and v1, published by T. Becket and P. A. Dehondt, London, 1762. 

Volumes vir and vit, published by Becket and Dehondt, 1765. 

Volume 1x, published by Becket and Dehondt, 1767. (There exists an inter- 
esting copy of volume nine, with the imprint “Printed for T. Durham at Charing 
Cross and T. Caslon in Pater-Noster Row, 1766.’’) 


The title-page of the first edition of volumes 1 and 11 reads: 


The / Life / and / Opinions / of / Tristram Shandy, / Gentleman. / [Quotation 
from the Manual of Epictetus, cap. 5, “It is not the things themselves that dis- 
turb men, but their judgments about these things’’] / Vol. 1 [1] / 1760. [Note that 
we do not find Sterne’s name, the publisher’s name, or the place of publication] 


Wilbur Cross, in his biography of Sterne, states that the “notion which 
still half obtains that there was an earlier private edition of Tristram 
Shandy, perhaps bearing on the title-page ‘York, 1759,’ is erroneous,” 
and argues that since the paper and typography of the first edition of 
the first two volumes are essentially the same as those of the third and 
fourth volumes, which were printed by R. and J. Dodsley, these publish- 
ers must have had “the first edition of the first instalment printed in 
London for Hinxman.”” The latest and most careful bibliographical study 
has been made by Lewis P. Curtis,? who concludes that the first edition 


1 Lewis Melville, The Life and Letters of Laurence Sterne (London, 1911), 1, 206. 
2 The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, 3rd ed. (New Haven, 1929), p. 194. 
3 “The First Printer of Tristram Shandy,” PMLA, xtvu (Sept. 1932), 777-89. 
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of the first two volumes was printed by Ann, widow of Cesar Ward, 
in York. He bases his conclusion on these arguments: Cwxsar Ward, 
who had an excellent shop in York, had published Sterne’s Political 
Romance in 1759, and possibly his two sermons, The Case of Elijah and 
the Widow of Xerephath in 1747, and The Abuses of Conscience in 1750. 
After Ward died in April 1759, his widow continued the careful super- 
vision of the shop with its few presses—perhaps only two, as Mr. Curtis 
suggests—one of which was regularly employed for the publication of 
The York Courant, in which Sterne, though a Whig, had published as 
early as 1741.4 

Mr. Curtis assembles an impressive list of arguments to support his 
conclusion. It might be well to review the chiefly important nen-biblio- 
graphical evidence before we examine the strictly bibliographical prob- 
lems: 
1. On May 23, 1759 Sterne wrote to Dodsley and offered him the manu- 
script for the first two volumes; he thought they were worth fifty pounds. 
2. Dodsley’s answer to this letter is not known to exist, but it is clear 
from Sterne’s second letter to Robert Dodsley that Dodsley thought 
the risk of fifty pounds too great a risk for his brother James, who was 
now to assume management of the publishing house. This letter was 
probably written in October, 1759. 
3. There is a letter from Catherine Fourmantel (but written by Sterne) 
to David Garrick; the letter is to tell Garrick about the “two Volumes 
just published here”’ in York.® 
4. Dr. John Hill’s account in the London Chronicle (3-6 May, 1760) 
speaks of the books “sent up out of the country.” 
5. And perhaps the most convincing evidence of all is the notice in The 
Public Advertiser for January 1, 1760: 


This Day is published 


Printed on a superfine Writing Paper and a new Letter, in two Volumes 
Price 5s, neatly bound, 


The Life and Opinions of Tristram Shanby [sic], Gentleman. 


York, printed for and sold by John Hinxkan (Successor to the late Mr. Hild- 
yard) Bookseller, in Stonegate; J. Dodsley, in Pall-mall; and Mr. Cooper, in 
Pater-noster Row, London; and by all the Booksellers in Great Britain and 
Treland.® 


4 Wilbur L. Cross, of. cit., p. 76. 

5 These three letters are printed in Lewis P. Curtis’s edition of the Letlers of Laurence 
Sterne (Oxford, 1935), pp. 74, 80, 85. 

6 Lewis Melville, op. cit., p. 206. 
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Almost exactly the same advertisement appeared, as Mr. Curtis points 
out,’ in the York Courant in February. 

This evidence, it seems to me, gives considerable support to the claim 
that Tristram Shandy was first published in York. I do not know that 
there is any evidence of a like kind (letters, advertisements, etc.) that 
contradicts it. I have to question only the bibliographical evidence. This 
evidence is based on an examination of typography, watermarks, press 
numbers, and signatures in the first edition. We know that Sterne, in 
the autumn of 1759, hoped to persuade Robert Dodsley to publish his 
novel. Sterne wrote Dodsley that he wanted “to print a lean edition, in 
two small volumes, of the size of Rasselas, and on the same paper and 
type.’”’® Mr. Curtis, together with Mr. Carl Rollins, printer to Yale 
University, therefore examined these six texts: the two-volume edition 
of The Prince of Abissinia, published by Dodsley in 1759; the first edition 
of the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy; and the second edition of 
these volumes, published by Dodsley in April 1760. I have arranged the 
following paragraphs to follow Mr. Curtis’s examination of the biblio- 
graphical evidence: 

1. Typography. All three editions are printed from Caslon’s pica roman 
face. Mrs. Ward had a fount of Caslon type. The black letter on page 
82 of the first edition of the first volume of Tristram Shandy is identical 
with the black letter in The Political Romance, page 7, published by Ward. 
The second edition, published by Dodsley, has a different black letter. 
Also, the black letter of Dodsley’s third and fifth editions (1760) is 
clearly a larger letter, as seen especially on page 87. The Dodsley’s how- 
ever were publishers, not printers. The Dodsley house presumably em- 
ployed a number of printers, and it is possible that Dodsley assigned the 
printing job of the first edition to another printer in his employ. I make 
this point, not because I am persuaded that Dodsley did publish the first 
edition, but because I noticed another similar typographical problem: 
on the title-page of the first two volumes appears a quotation from the 
Encheiridion which may be reproduced in modern type: 


Tapaoce trois ’AvOpwrovs ob ra Ipayyara, 
ada 7a Tepe TOV mpayparwr, Aoyuara. 


About this quotation from Epictetus, Mr. Curtis wrote, “Students will 
notice that the type employed by Dodsley in the second edition differs 
from the first edition with regard to” the theta in ’Av@pwrovs, and the 
gamma in Aoyyara. This is true, but one may also notice that the quo- 


7 PMLA, xtvhu, pp. 780-1. 
8 Letters of Laurence Sterne (Oxford, 1935), p. 80. 
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tation as printed on the title-page of the second volume, second edition, 
differs as widely from the Greek letters of volume one, as volume one 
differs from the first edition. Different founts of Greek type, and differ- 
ent ligatures, were used for each title-page (volumes I and II) of the sec- 
ond edition. The exact characters of these founts, and the eighteenth- 
century conventions of the ligatures (omicron-upsilon, and the double 
sigma) cannot easily be reproduced in facsimile in a modern printing 
house. Therefore, each title-page must be examined if one is to recognize 
the differences in the Greek characters of the quotation. 

2. Watermarks. Anyone who examines the paper of books printed in 
the eighteenth century will almost certainly notice three common water- 
marks: the Pro Patria, the Britannia, and the Vryheyt. I will briefly 
describe them here, but a much clearer knowledge of their many varia- 
tions can be had by consulting two studies, to which I am heavily in- 
debted: W. A. Churchill’s Watermarks in Paper in the X VII and XVIII 
Centuries? and Edward Heawood’s ‘Papers Used in England after 
1600.’”2° 

a. The Pro Patria is a common watermark used, according to Hea- 
wood," by Dutch makers from about 1700 on. It shows the maid of 
Holland seated within a picket fence; she is holding a hat on the point of 
a spear. Within the palisade also is a lion holding arrows or bolts of light- 
ning in one paw and a sword in the other; the words Pro Patria appear 
above the lion. I have noticed this watermark in Herman Moll’s Aflas 
Minor (1732?). 

b. In the Britannia watermark sits Britannia with a shield; she holds 
a spear in one hand and an olive branch in the other. Within the thin 
circular lines that form the band of this watermark appears, sometimes 
the legend Pro Patria Eiusque Libertate, sometimes the legend Pro Rege 
et Pro Patria, or sometimes a design of diamonds, or circles, as noticed 
especially in the later editions by Becket and Dehondt. A crown rests on 
the band. One common countermark is the crown over the letters GR. 
Of interest here, Churchill writes: 

One of the marks used to distinguish English foolscap size of paper is the Bri- 
tannia watermark. It seems incredible that we had to go to Holland for our Bri- 
tannia, but it seems that this was the case. The British watermark appears to 
have evolved from one of the Pro Patria watermarks.” 


a 
One variation of the Britannia pattern I have observed in Moll’s Aélas 


® Menno Hertzberger and Co., Amsterdam, 1935. In this text, especially, are found 
many illustrations of the three common watermarks that I speak of here. 

10 The Library, 4th Ser., x1 (1931), 263-99 and 466-98. 

1 Tbid., p. 485. 12, W. A. Churchill, of. cit., pp. 43-4. 
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Minor. The first edition of the Prince of Abissinia is printed on paper 
with the Britannia mark. 

c. The Vryheyt watermark is in many details similar to the Britannia: 

within the same circular band, with one or another of the same legends 
or designs, appears a lion with a spear and a sheaf of arrows; on the 
panel of the pedestal upon which he stands appears the word VRY- 
HEYT. A crown rests on the band; the countermark is often a crown over 
the letters GR, with palms, in a circle. Heawood writes: 
Paper with this mark seems to have been made in France or Holland for the 
English market, as indicated by the GR, which is sometimes found with it in 
Dutch books. As a mark for paper of ‘foolscap’ size it gave place to the Britannia 
after the middle of the eighteenth century.% 


Heawood observed this mark in a copy of Moll’s Atlas Minor, but the 
copy that I examined, although it had the other two marks, did not show 
the Vryheyt. It is clear, however, that all three were common water- 
marks for good paper before 1760. 

It should be observed that Heawood’s important contribution to our 
knowledge of watermarks in the eighteenth century appeared after Mr. 
Curtis’s manuscript had been submitted for publication; and Churchill’s 
extremely fine book appeared four years later. Without the help of the 
many detailed illustrations in both these studies, it is understandable 
how anyone might confuse the Britannia and the Vryheyt watermarks, 
as Curtis did. After noting the Pro Patria mark in the first edition of the 
Prince of Abissinia and in the second edition of Tristram Shandy, he 
wrote: 

Turning thence to the first edition of the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy, 
we learn that its watermark is a variant of the above. The picket fence of Rasselas 
has given way to a circular band within the borders of which the legend... 
reads: Pro Patria Eiusque Libertate. Upon occasion Britannia, less glorious but 
now armed with a shield, graces the ornament; at other times the lion, who holds 
in an outstretched paw what appears to be a sheaf either of arrows or of con- 
gealed lightning, rages alone. 

This is to confuse the two watermarks; the Britannia and the Vryheyt 
marks are not properly variants of the Pro Patria. Mr. Curtis’s copy of 
the first edition of Tristram Shandy (which he kindly allowed me to ex- 
amine) bears these two watermarks only: pages one to forty-nine of 
volume I bear the Britannia; the rest of volume I and all of volume 11 
bear the Vryheyt mark. Examination of another copy of the first edi- 
tion, however, reveals:§ 


18 Op. cit., p. 484. 4 PMLA, xtvu, 785. 
45 T am also indebted to Professor Chauncey B. Tinker for permission to compare his 
copies of the first and second editions with later editions in the Sterling Library. 
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1. The title-page of volume 1, and those following page 49 (the bulk 
of the book) bear the Vryheyt watermark, which is the mark of the 
whole of volume II except pages 49-65, which is Britannia. One will 
notice, however, a peculiar detail in the pedestal upon which the lion 
stands: In this pattern we have a view of the front panel and a foreshort- 
ened view of the right side, which is rounded. The word VryuHeEvT is 
written across the panel, but the letters yr extend beyond the vertical 
line that would limit the front panel, and seem to be written on the side. 
Many other editions use Vryheyt paper, but in no other pattern that I 
examined was this detail noticed. The Vryheyt pattern (figure 167) in 
Heawood’s article almost exactly matches this peculiar detail, but none 
of Churchill’s illustrations is exactly like it. 

2. On pages 3, 5, 11, 17, 23, and 31 of volume 1, and pages 49 to 65 
of volume m1, we find the Britannia watermark. One will note, again, 
especially clear on page 5, this peculiar detail: the lady Britannia is 
helmeted, whereas in all the other Britannia patterns that I have seen, 
the lady shows her elaborate curls. Here also I mention a peculiar coun- 
termark. Mr. Curtis speaks of this as a “diamond enclosing the initials 
G. & ...B.,” and observes that he has never again located that diamond 
mark. An illustration of this countermark can be seen in figures 222 and 
223 of Churchill’s text. This mark does not appear in any of the other 
editions that I examined; it appears on page 1 and again on page 21, and 
must be a countermark for the Britannia, but the more common counter- 
mark of a crown and GR is also seen on pages 7 and 19. I cannot account 
for this curious fact. 

3. Our surprise does not stop here, for on pages 35, 37, 43, and 45 of 
volume I we find the Pro Patria watermark, but not the pattern of Ras- 
selas or the second edition of Tristram Shandy. Again one will note the 
peculiar details in the folds of the lady’s gown, the relative proportion 
of the lion in the yard, the position of his sheaf of arrows in the clear 
yard. The lady’s hand is not seen in this pattern. These seem slight mat- 
ters—for all the eyestrain that goes into observing them—but I found 
that no other Pro Patria pattern exactly matches the mark of the first 
edition in these details. 

I have emphasized these distinguishing details here, but I came to them 
last, after examination of many texts. At first I took the three water- 
marks at “face value” and judged that it was a clue that one volume 
should be set up from three different papers. As I examined other edi- 
tions of Tristram Shandy, The Sentimental Journey, and The Sermons of 
Mr. Yorick, I noticed that those volumes published by Becket and 
Dehondt often mixed papers with these same three basic patterns, and 
some volumes would contain variants of the same pattern. For example: 
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a. A Sentimental Journey, volume two, ““A New Edition,” Becket and 
Dehondt, 1768: Britannia first 82 pages; Vryheyt pages 83-96; Britannia 
pages 97, following. But these patterns are clearly distinct from the first 
edition. 

b. The Sermons of Mr. Yorick, volume four, Becket and Dehondt, 
1766 (goes with set including volumes one and two, printed for R. and J. 
Dodsley, 1761, “Fourth Edition’). In this volume both the Britannia 
and the Vryheyt are mixed six times. See pages 1, 3, 33, 49, 67, and 97. 

c. The Sermons, volume four, Becket and Dehondt, 1768 (goes with 
set including volumes one and two, printed for J. Dodsley, 1768, ‘‘Ninth 
Edition”). In this volume all three patterns appear mixed, but these pat- 
terns do not agree with the first edition. See cancel sheets, title-page, 
pages 1, 19, 51, 65, 99, and 165. 

I also noticed that after 1760, Dodsley’s various editions of these books 
are set up on one or another pattern, and the paper is not mixed; Dods- 
ley’s third edition of Tristram Shandy, volumes one and two (1760), 
was set up on the three different papers, but again they do not match 
the details of the first edition. After I had distinguished these peculiar 
variants in the papers of the first edition, I went back over a number of 
books published by Becket and Dehondt, by Dodsley, and a few scarce 
books from the Ward press. It was during my search through Dodsley’s 
publications that I chanced upon an arresting clue: in Pain and Patience 
I found a Vryheyt watermark that matches the Vryheyt pattern of the 
first edition. Pain and Patience is a thin quarto of only seven sheets, 
measuring about twenty centimeters; the watermark appears in the 
center of the page along the inner margin; chain lines run horizontally; 
the watermark is on its side. 

As Mr. Curtis points out, we cannot assume that Dodsley had a monop- 
oly on any one kind of paper; and it is a long stretch of time between 
1743 and 1760; but, after so many patterns were examined, I think that 
it is more than a coincidence that these seemingly ‘“‘unique” details 
could be matched in only one instance, and that a Dodsley publication. 
The newspaper advertisements that the books are printed on “‘a super- 
fine Writing Paper” are at best questionable evidence. A similar claim 
was made by Strahan for the 1748 edition of Gil Blas but, as Lewis M. 
Knapp has pointed out,” no copy of that edition seems to exist. Actually 
we note here that the first edition of Tristram Shandy was printed on 
three kinds of paper, all of which bear common watermarks that were 


16 4 Poem. By R. Dodsley, London: Printed for R. Dodsley at Tully’s Head in Pall-mall; 
and sold by M. Cooper in Pater-noster-Row. MDCCXLII. 

17 “Smollett’s Works as Printed by Williarn Strahan, with an Unpublished Letter of 
Smollett to Strahan,” The Library, 4th Ser., xm (1932), 285. 
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used in England since about 1732. The Vryheyt paper is used for the 
bulk of the two volumes. The peculiar details of all three patterns are 
rarely found, but I judge that the paper of this edition is in no appre- 
ciable way finer than the paper of Rasselas, the paper of the second 
edition, or of many other books of this period. At first I thought that 
the evidence better supported Mr. Curtis’s claim that Mrs. Ward printed 
the first edition, since I thought that the small York shop would be 
more likely to use up “scraps” or extra sheets of only slightly differ- 
ent paper, whereas the larger house of Dodsley would have more ample 
supplies of paper. But this is only to “‘guess’’; and it will be remembered 
that Becket and Dehondt often mixed paper in the later editions of 
Sterne’s work. It is unfortunate that there are so few Ward publications 
to examine for watermarks, and that some of those books we have do not 
bear any watermark at all. 

Such evidence, of course, cannot prove that Dodsley published the 
first edition of Tristram Shandy, or disprove that Mrs. Ward printed it. 
It was not my intention to take either position, but to look for evidence 
for both possibilities. These details must somehow be fitted into the 
picture when the problem of the first edition of Tristram Shandy is solved. 

3. Press numbers and signatures. The facts that Mr. Curtis reports 
about press numbers and signatures are incontestable, as far as I know, 
but the deduction need not be inevitable that, since the first edition 
bears no press numbers (as Dodsley’s publications regularly do), Mrs. 
Ward printed the books in her small shop which did not need to use press 
numbers. Mr. Curtis also points to the fact that the printer of the first 
edition signed ‘“‘only three leaves of a gathering of eight,’’ whereas “‘of 
the thirty-nine octavo volumes, printed for [Dodsley] between the years 
1751-1771,” which he examined, ‘“‘not one has ever revealed fewer than 
four signatures.’’!* This is certainly important evidence, but it is “nega- 
tive.” Surely some other printer with a small shop, one possibly in the 
employ of Dodsley, could have set up the first edition, could have de- 
parted from Dodsley’s regular practice in the matter of press numbers 
and signatures, could have also possessed a fount of black letter type that 
matched Mrs. Ward’s. These types were as common as the paper patterns, 
This is a possibility which I do not put much faith in myself. At best 
these are only qualifications that I set up before I can accept Mr. Curtis’s 
careful argument that Mrs. Ward was the printer of the first edition of 
Tristram Shandy. 

We are fortunate to have the agreement between Sterne and James 
Dodsley with regard to the publication of the second edition of Tristram 


18 PMLA, xivu, 788. 
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Shandy. Sterne agreed to sell the copyright of the first two volumes, 
and to keep the “Profits of the Books already printed.’”® Hereafter we 
can expect to find Dodsley’s name as publisher of the following editions, 
but the ninth volume printed by T. Durham and T. Caslon (mentioned 
above) is not the only evidence that other publishers besides Dodsley, 
and later Becket and Dehondt, sometimes published Tristram Shandy. 
Besides the first edition of 1760 and the second edition published by 
Dodsley in April 1760, there exist some copies that have the imprint: 
“London Printed for D. Lynch/MDCCLX.” I examined copies in the 
Sterling Library; the nine volumes are bound in three, and though par- 
ticularly concerned with the first two volumes, I will briefly describe one 
copy of this edition: 

Volume I, 1760, contains the two-page dedication to Pitt, and pages 1 
to 128 of the first volume of this edition; Volume 1, 1760, pages 131 to 
264; Volume m1, 1761, pages 267 to 416. (There is another copy of Vol- 
ume I only, that is, Books one, two and three of Tristram Shandy, in 
the Sterling Library; this is exactly like the volume I have described, 
except that Books two and three have two title-pages. For a fuller dis- 
cussion of these extra title-pages, see my description of a third copy be- 
low.) 

Volume Iv, 1761, begins with a new pagination, pages 1 to 166; Volume 
v, 1767, has the two-page dedication to John, Lord Viscount Spencer, 
and pages 174-290; Volume v1, pages 294 to 409. 

Volume vu, 1765, begins with a new pagination, pages 1 to 113. Vol- 
ume vill, 1765, pages 117 to 224; and Volume Ix, 1767, has the four-page 
“Dedication to a Great Man,” pages 231 to 320. 

All the title-pages bearing Lynch’s name are “‘cancel”’ pages; the paper 
is clearly distinguished from the paper of the text, seems to be of inferior 
quality, and the watermark is indistinct. I cannot more clearly define it 
than to say that the watermark has two thin lines making a circular 
band, which bears a crown; the figures within the band are not clear, but 
there is no legend within the band; this watermark can best be seen on 
the title-pages to volumes one, six and eight. The paper of the text itself 
bears the Vryheyt mark throughout; although it is very similar, this is 
not the pattern of the first edition. In this Vryheyt pattern, the letters 
extend beyond the panel; and the countermark is exactly the same; but 
one detail differs: on the surface of the pedestal, on each side of the pike 
that rests there appear the letter P and the letter R. Without careful 
examination, one would easily confuse the two patterns. The counter- 
mark GR and the crown in a wreath are very clear on page 69, Volume I. 


19 The text of the agreement is printed in Curtis’s article, PMLA, xtvu, 779-80. 
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H. Sellers, in The Times Literary Supplement for October 21, 1926, 
has described a copy in the Grenville Collection of the British Museum 
which matches the Yale copy in these details. Mr. Sellers writes: 


That the Grenville copy is later than the first edition is shown by the fact that it 
contains a dedication to Pitt which does not appear in the first, but in the sec- 
ond edition. It is also later than Dodsley’s second edition, for whereas in Dodsley 
the two volumes have separate pagination and signatures, in Lynch they are 
continuous. We are therefore driven to the conclusion that Lynch, having ex- 
hausted the copies he obtained from Dodsley, reprinted them surreptitiously for 
himself. This seems fairly safe. 


C. Wanklyn, in The Times Literary Supplement for November 4, 1926, 
has described another copy; this is like the Grenville copy except that 
“the first three volumes are separately bound, although the pagination 
of these three is carried on from one to the other.”’ Volume vit, according 
to Wanklyn’s report, is dated 1767. Wilbur L. Cross has described a copy 
in the Pierpont Morgan Library: 


Except for title-page the Morgan copy is identical in type, paper, and pagination 
with The Second Edition published by Dodsley; whereas “the Grenville copy” 
in the British Museum, bearing Sterne’s signature, is a reset of The Second Edi- 
tion. Lynch seems to have purchased a number of copies of The Second Edition 
from Dodsley on the understanding that he might put his own name on the title- 
page, and, when these copies were sold, to have been permitted, as Sterne’s sig- 
nature in the Grenville copy indicates, to reset the work on some royalty agree- 
ment.?° 


In the face of this confusion, one can merely echo Mr. Pollard’s state- 
ment about these editions: ‘‘How these came to be published, bibliog- 
raphers, who seem to recognize no English books printed after 1640, 
have as yet offered no conjecture.” That is—no conjecture that every- 
body has been willing to accept. The evidence that I have gathered sup- 
ports the statements made by Mr. Cross and by Mr. Sellers that the 
“Lynch edition” is a reprint. (I have not seen the Morgan copy which 
Cross describes as one of the original copies purchased by Lynch from 
Dodsley.) Whether Lynch “reprinted them surreptitiously for himself” 
as Sellers suggests, or whether he “reset the work on some royalty agree- 
ment” as Cross argues, perhaps cannot be determined, but I am inclined 
to accept Seller’s suggestion until the supposed royalty agreement comes 
to light, for the book was so popular that it would have invited “‘piratical 
editions.” The 1766 edition of volume nine, “printed for T. Durham, and 
T. Caslon,” may well be a pirated edition. 


20 Wilbur L. Cross, op. cit., p. 600. 
% A. W. Pollard, “Bibliographical Note,” Works of Sterne (New York, 1924), p. vi. 
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There is a third copy of this three-volume ‘‘Lynch edition” in the 
Sterling Library, and it is full of surprises. My examination of this copy 
reveals that it differs from the other copies in these details: 

Volume 1 does not contain the two-page dedication to Pitt (first pub- 
lished in Dodsley’s second edition). The title-page has obviously been 
added after the text was set up. 

Volume 1 has two title-pages; the first is Lynch’s ‘‘cancel” page, the 
second is of the same paper with the rest of the text; the quotation from 
Epictetus is in finer print, and at the bottom of the page; to the left and 
flush with the K signature we find “Vol. 1 K.” 

Volume m1 also has two title-pages; the first bears the date 1761 and 
Lynch’s name, the second bears no date and no publisher’s name. This 
is true of all the “second” title-pages in this copy. 

Volume tv has three title-pages; the first bears the date 1761 and 
Lynch’s name; the second has no date and no publisher’s name; the 
third bears, in the center of the page, under the title, the designation 
“Vol. 1v” (for Book IV of Tristram Shandy) and below and to the left 
of that page “Vol. 11” (for the volume number of this particular edi- 
tion). 

Volume v has two title-pages and the dedication to Spencer; the first 
is Lynch’s cancel page, dated 1767. Becket and Dehondt were the pub- 
lishers of the first edition of volume five, 1762. 

Volume vi also has two title-pages, but the pagination (pages 294- 
409) ignores the presence of the second title-page, whereas the pagina- 
tion of all the other volumes “accounts” for the presence of “extra” 
sheets. 

Volume vir has only two title-pages, but the second page is like the 
third title-page of Volume Iv, in that it is marked ‘Vol. vm” and again 
“Vol. m1” (for this ““Three-in-one edition’’). 

Volumes viii and Ix each carry this second title-page, without date 
or publisher’s name. 

The watermark, throughout, is Vryheyt on the paper of the text itself; 
the watermark on the cancel pages, as in the other Yale copies, is quite 
clearly not Vryheyt. Since they were merely inserted by Lynch, possibly 
to lead Dodsley to believe that Lynch was still selling copies of the second 
edition, they were probably printed on whatever extra sheets of paper 
that Lynch had at hand. 

In the quotation from the Encheiridion, the Greek letters of the “Lynch 
edition” are not identical with those of the first edition, or with those 
of either title-page of the second edition (volumes 1 and 11). As explained 
above, the exact characters and the ligatures of these four founts cannot 
be reproduced in facsimile. One obvious variant, a misprint, will be noted, 
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however: the “Lynch edition’”’ substitutes an alpha for the epsilon in 
Tapacce. 

I shall list here a few differences that I noticed when I compared the 
Lynch edition with the first and second editions; these distinctions indi- 
cate that the Lynch edition is a reprint, possibly pirated, that appeared 
after the second edition had been published, possibly after 1767, since 
the date of Volumes v and v1 is 1767; Becket and Dehondt’s first edition 
of these volumes is dated 1762; and one notes that Volumes vii and vu 
are dated two years earlier, 1765 (the date of Becket and Dehondt’s 
first edition of these books). I cannot explain the absence of the Pitt 
dedication in one copy. 

Lynch edition, Volume 1, page 93: after the asterisk (for note) follows 
the catchword J?, then a rule to separate note, then the note, then the 
note’s catchword that. (The same rule is followed on page 131 of the first 
and second editions, except that the rule, or line, is not used. But on page 
95 of the Lynch edition, the text’s catchword follows below the footnote, 
not above as on page 93. In the first and second editions, the signatures 
12 and I3 come between text and note.) 

Lynch edition, Volume I, page 95: note “Vide Deventer. Paris Edit. 
4to. 1743. p. 366.” This is not in the first or second edition. 

Lynch edition, Volume 1, pages 95-99: the French text is set in regular 
roman type; italics are used for Latin quotations, etc. In the first and sec- 
ond editions (pages 134 ff) the French text is set in italic print, and the 
Latin quotations are set in roman. 

Note also these differences in the French text: Lynch, line 3: ow une 
mere; first and second edition: o% une mere. Lynch, line 6: ne fait parttre 
aucune; first and second editions: ne fait parditre aucune. There are other 
little mistakes that indicate a careless composition of the Lynch text here, 
but on page 97 the Lynch text reads “ . . . considerant d’un coté” and six 
lines lower “ .. . d’un autre coté.”” Page 136 of the first and second edi- 
tions shows exactly the same omission of the circumflex; and the same 
omission of the acute accent will be seen in évéque . . . evéque page 98 
(Lynch) and pages 137-8 (first and second editions). One other interest- 
ing and amusing difference leads me to think that the Lynch edition 
must have been set up and published quite independently of the second 
edition, and possibly a number of years later: on page 140 of the first 
and second edition, at the conclusion of the Response of the Doctors of 
the Sorbonne concerning the baptism of the homunculi by means of une 
petite canulle, we read Sterne’s sly suggestion, ‘... sans faire aucune 
tort au pere.”’ The Lynch edition reads, ‘‘ . . . sans aucune torte dla mere.” 


NEw Haven, Conn. 








J. C. LAVATER AND GOETHE: PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOL. 
OGY AND THEOLOGY IN DIE LEIDEN 
DES JUNGEN WERTHERS 


By Stuart Pratt ATKINS 


I 


OHANN CASPAR LAVATER is one of the three writers personally 

known to Goethe whose names are mentioned most often in Dichtung 
und Wahrheit. The other two are Herder and Merck:' Herder, whose 
stimulating influence on Goethe may be easily discerned in countless 
passages of Die Leiden des jungen Werthers and whose Vom Erkennen und 
Empfinden der menschlichen Seele has been suggested ‘“‘as a more probable 
(and more systematic) source of psychological information for Goethe 
than the vague ‘Sturm-und-Drang-Psychologie’ sometimes indicated as 
the framework of the novel’’;? Merck—“‘dieser eigne Mann, der auf mein 
Leben den gréften Einfluf gehabt,”’ Goethe declares in Dichtung und 
W ahrheit—who in 1772 played a réle in Goethe’s life very like that of the 
far blinder and less effectual Wilhelm in the story of Werther, and who in 
1774 insisted that Goethe submit Die Leiden des jungen Werthers for 
publication without making any revisions in the manuscript.* Lavater, 


1Cf. R. Weber, “Personen- und Sachregister zu ‘Dichtung und Wahrheit’,” Goethes 
Werke: Festausgabe (Leipzig, [1926]), xv1, 633, 626, 638; and G. v. Loeper’s index to 
Dichtung und Wahrheit (Hempel edition). 

2R. T. Clark, Jr., “The Psychological Framework of Goethe’s Werther,” JEGP, xtvi 
(1947), 273-8; for quotation cf. PMLA, x1, 1366).—H. Gose, Goethes “Werther,” Bau- 
steine 2. Gesch. d. dt. Lit. XVIII (Halle a.S., 1921), p. 101 ff., utilizes this essay as well 
as other writings of Herder’s to demonstrate “da auch der junge Herder die pandy- 
namische Denkart schon so friih in sich ausgebildet hatte, daf} eine Beeinflussung des 
Wertherdichters méglich war.” Since there was a certain estrangement between Herder 
and Goethe from May 1773 until the end of 1774, it may be doubted whether Goethe knew 
and was influenced by an essay the earliest preserved draft of which is dated 1774. 

3 Merck’s not too effective attempts to get Goethe away from Wetzlar and Lotte Buff 
are described in Dichtung und Wahrheit, 12. Buch: “seine Gegenwart, sein Zureden, be- 
schleunigte doch [because Goethe did not leave Wetzlar until three weeks after Merck had 
departed from Darmstadt] den Entschlu&, den Ort zu verlassen.” Several characters in 
Werther besides Wilhelm have Merckian traits: Merck tried to divert Goethe’s attention 
from Lotte by praising “‘die junonische Gestalt einer ihrer Freundinnen” and scolded him 
“da ich mich nicht um diese prichtige Gestalt bemiiht, um so mehr, da sie frei, ohne 
irgend ein Verhiltnis sich befinde” (D.u.W.); Lotte says, “Warum denn mich! Werther! . . . 
ich fiirchte, es ist nur die Unmdglichkeit mich zu besizzen, die Ihnen diesen Wunsch so 
reizend macht,” to which Werther’s comment is, “sehr weise! hat vielleicht Albert diese 
Anmerkung gemacht?” (Dec. 20, 1772. All Werther references are by date, 1774 edition; 
Werther’s written statements by date of letter.) Werther puts Merck-like advice in the 
mouth of the philistine of the “‘GleichniR” of his letter of May 26, 1771: “feiner junger 
Herr, lieben ist menschlich, nur mii&t ihr menschlich lieben! Theilet eure Stunden ein 
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however, enjoys a distinction which neither Herder nor Merck shares 
with him: his name appears twice in the pages of Werther. It is therefore 
somewhat surprising that Goethe’s connections with Lavater have not 
been systematically examined to see whether they throw any light on 
the meaning of the novel as a whole.‘ To be sure, Goethe himself is partly 
responsible for this sin of scholarly omission, since in his own critical 
study of Werther—the relevant passages in Dichtung und Wahrheit—he 
makes no mention of Lavater; later writers have simply followed suit, 
forgetting that compositional logic rather than any principle of strict 
chronology determines the moment when Lavater begins to play as im- 
portant a réle in Dichtung und Wahrheit as he did in the life of the young 
Goethe.® 

When Goethe wrote Werther, he had not yet met Lavater, but the two 
men had been active correspondents since over a year before.* Lavater 
had been impressed by Goethe’s Zwo biblische Fragen (1773), although 
Goethe had already reviewed, not very approvingly, Lavater’s A ussichten 
in die Ewigkeit: 3. Band in the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen for Novem- 
ber 3, 1772. The written exchange of ideas on religion led to a friendship 
between Goethe and Lavater that was strengthened by their personal 
association in the summer of 1774 and that lasted for several years; 
Goethe’s collaborative interest in Lavater’s physiognomical studies is its 
best known fruit. The two mentions of Lavater in Werther, both favorable, 
are good evidence that its author appreciated the importance of what 
might be called his ‘““Lavater experience” even in its pre-physiognomical 
stage. The first mention, made in Goethe’s own person, is found in a foot- 
note to a passage in Werther’s letter of July 1, 1771, and reads: “Wir 
haben nun von Lavatern eine trefliche Predigt hieruber [i.e., iiber die 
iible Laune] unter denen iiber das Buch Jonas.” The other mention is 
made by Werther in his letter of September 15, 1772, an account of his 





{etc.].”” Goethe’s powers of psychological observation and analysis can only have been 
strengthened by his association with a man of Merck’s ‘“Menschenkenntnis” (cf. H. 
Brauning-Oktavio, Goethe-Handbuch, ed. J. Zeitler, 1, 586). 

4 Ernst Feise has suggested that Werther’s letter of Nov. 15, 1772, ‘the theistic tone of 
which somewhat contradicts the earlier pantheism of Werther, is probably due to Goethe’s 
disagreement with Lavater” (Die Leiden des jungen Werthers von . . . Goethe, “Oxford Ger- 
man Series” [New York, 1914], p. 213; cf. also “Zu Entstehung, Problem und Technik von 
Goethes ‘Werther’,” JEGP, xi [1914], 1-36, n. 77, p. 29). 

5 Werther is treated in 12.-13. Buch (genesis, composition, reception of the novel). By 
composition Werther belongs to the spring of 1774. The 14. Buch of D.u.W. covers the sum- 
mer of 1774, and introduces Lavater, whom Goethe then met for the first time; there is a 
brief retrospective survey of their relationship, for up to this point in D.u.W. there have 
been but three passing references to Lavater. 

6 Early 1773; cf. Goethe-Handbuch, 1v, 424. 
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return visit to St. , the scene of the action of the July 1 letter: 
Werther reports that the new “Frau Pfarrern” has impiously had ‘die 
herrlichen NufSbiume’”’ of cherished associations cut down, and excitably 
calls her ‘‘eine Frazze, die sich abgiebt gelehrt zu seyn, sich in die Unter- 
suchung des Canons melirt, gar viel an der neumodischen moralisch kri- 
tischen Reformation des Christenthums arbeitet, und iiber Lavaters 
Schwiarmereyen die Achseln zukt.” For Werther the word “‘Schwarmerey”’ 
has no less positive a value than does “‘treflich’”’ for Goethe, who, es- 
pecially as author of the satirical Prolog su den neuesten Offenbarungen 
Gottes; Verteutscht durch Dr. Karl Friedrich Bahrdt (certainly a “neumo- 
discher moralisch kritischer Reformator des Christentums’’), must be 
thought of as sharing, at least partially, Werther’s scale of values. Since 
the first three volumes of Lavater’s A ussichten in die Ewigkeit constitute 
the most important of his early (religious) ‘“Schwarmereyen,” and since 
Goethe’s review of the third volume shows him to have been familiar 
with all three, it must be assumed that Werther—who is in a sense 
Werther-Goethe—has also read them.’ And since the author of Werther, 
the Goethe of February, March, and April 1774, was still to a great 
extent the Goethe who read Lavater’s Aussichten in the fall of 1772, it 
will be not unprofitable to point out briefly how certain ideas and atti- 
tudes which Goethe expressed when he reviewed the A ussichten reappear 
in Werther. 

Although Goethe ends his review of the Aussichten with a conciliatory 
sentence,® it consists chiefly of objections. He disapproves of offering 
“nur Aussichten fiir Denkende und Gelehrte’’ (although this is Lavater’s 
announced purpose), for, like Werther, he esteems feelings more than 
“Verstand und Talente.’” He finds that the letters of the third volume 
“nach unsrer Empfindung sogar hinter den vorigen zuriickbleiben,”’ pro- 
testing: “‘Und wir haben in diesen Briefen nichts gesucht, als was uns 
der Verf. versprach, ausgegofine Ahndungen, innige Empfindungen von 
Freund zu Freund, und Sameblitter von Gedanken; und statt allem 
diesem finden wir Raisonnement und Perioden, zwar wohlgedacht und 





7 Cf. H. Buriot Darsiles, Goethe: Les Souffrances du jeune Werther (Die Leiden des jongen 
[!] Werthers) (Paris, 1931), p. xv1*: “Quant aux extravagantes réveries dont il est question 
ici, c’est sans doute une allusion a ses Aussichten in die Ewigkeit, dont les deux derniers 
volumes parurent en 1772. Goethe en rendit compte.” 

8 “Der griibelnde Theil der Christen wird ihm immer viel Dank schuldig bleiben. Er 
zaubert ihnen wenigstens eine herrliche Welt vor die Augen, wo sie sonst nichts als Diister- 
heit und Verwirrung sahen” (M. Morris, ed., Der junge Goethe, 111, 96-97—this work is 
hereafter referred to by the abbreviation Dj.G.). 

® Dj.G., 11, 94; Werther, May 9, 1772 (“Auch schizt er [Fiirst**] meinen Verstand und 
Talente mehr als dies Herz, das doch mein einziger Stolz ist... . Ach was ich weis, kann 
jeder wissen.—Mein Herz hab ich allein.”’). 
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wohlgesprochen; aber was soll uns das!’”* This complete repudiation of 
alien ideas is very like Werther’s almost automatic imperviousness to or 
immediate repudiation of ideas he does not like.’ There is a sort of Wer- 
therian ‘‘Tadelsucht” and “‘iible Laune” in a statement like this: 


Schon da wir vor dem ersten Theile [der Aussichten] den Inhalt der zukiinftigen 
Briefe durchsahen, machte es einen unangenehmen Eindruck auf uns, die {drei} 
Abhandlungen von Erhéhung der Geistes, sittlichen und politischen Kréfte, in 
Briefe abgetheilt zu sehen. Was heist das anders, als durch gelehrtes Nachdenken 
sich eine Fertigkeit erworben zu haben, auf wissenschaftliche ClaLifikationen, 
eine Menschenseele zu reduciren.” 


Goethe continues to find fault as he comments on the separate letters of 
Lavater’s volume: he objects to “‘logisch-metaphysische Zergliederungen 
der Geschiaftigkeit unsers Geistes” in the 13th letter (“‘Doch das geht 
durchs ganze Buch durch”’) and to Lavater’s insistence that the after-life 
will be like the present raised to the thousandth power—‘‘als wenn,”’ 
observes Goethe, ‘‘nicht eben in diesem Mehr oder Weniger das Elend 
dieser Erde bestiinde.”* With this last observation Goethe touches on 
the problem of human happiness with which Werther was to wrestle: 
having apparently been exhorted by Wilhelm to disregard the “‘Weniger,” 
Werther writes in his opening letter: 


O was ist der Mensch, daf er iiber sich klagen darf!—Ich will, lieber Freund, 
ich verspreche Dir’s, ich will mich bessern, will nicht mehr das Bisgen Uebel, 
das das Schicksaal uns vorlegt, wiederkiuen, wie ich’s immer gethan habe. Ich 
will das Gegenwirtige geniefen, und das Vergangene soll mir vergangen seyn. 
Gewif Du hast recht, Bester: der Schmerzen waren minder unter den Menschen, 
wenn sie nicht—Gott weis warum sie so gemacht sind—mit so viel Emsigkeit der 
Einbildungskraft sich beschaftigten, die Erinnerungen des vergangenen Uebels 
zuriickzurufen, ehe denn eine gleichgiiltige Gegenwart zu tragen. 


For a time Werther will seem to achieve the ‘‘Mehr’’—as he cultivates 
children, simple and seemingly childlike people, and the cradle-song 
(May 13, 1771) of Homer, poet of the childhood of the race. But the fa- 


10 D7.G., m1, 95. 

0 F.g., Werther’s “Ich lief das gut seyn’’ at the end of his paragraph on the young 
V... (May 17, 1771); his “Ich lies mich aber in nichts stéren” when the physician finds it 
undignified of him to play with “Lottens Kindern” (June 29, 1771); and his refusal to 
accept Wilhelm’s ‘“‘Entweder Oder” analysis of his position in relation to Lotte and Albert 
(Aug. 8, 1771); his refusal to do his secretarial work as his ‘“‘Gesandter” wishes (Dec. 24, 
1771 ff.; esp. Feb. 17, 1772: “Seine Art zu arbeiten und Geschifte zu treiben ist so lacher- 
lich, daB ich mich nicht enthalten kann ihm zu widersprechen .. . ’’). 

2 D7.G., 11, 95. It is unlikely that the author of these lines used any systematic source of 
psychological information ‘“‘as a framework” (Clark, loc. cit.) for Werther. 

8 D7.G., m1, 95. 
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vorable balance is destroyed: frustrated in his love for Lotte and lured into 
social-political activity, he finds “‘glanzendes Elend,” and there comes the 
day when, having awakened morning after morning “elend,” he can cry, 
“Genug da} in mir die Quelle alles Elendes verborgen ist . . . ” (Nov. 3, 
1772). 

In his criticism of the Aussichten Goethe attacks Lavater with Lava- 

ter’s own theological weapon of scriptural quotation; commenting on the 
13th letter, he observes: 
ErkdnntiG [tritt] vornen an, die ewige WiGbegierde, das systematisirende Er- 
fahrungsammeln. Hat er (Lavater] nie bedacht, was Christus den grofen Hansen 
ans Herz legt: ‘Wenn ihr nicht werdet wie diese Kindlein” und was Paulus 
spricht: “‘Das Stiickwerk der Weissagungen, des Wissens, der ErkanntnifS§ werde 
aufhéren, und nur die Liebe bleiben.””™ 


Werther also quotes the Bible, and in a sort of apology for his manner of 
dealing with children even declares, ““Immer, immer wiederhol ich die 
goldnen Worte des Lehrers der Menschen: wenn ihr nicht werdet wie 
eines von diesen” (June 29, 1771). After resigning his ministerial secre- 
taryship, Werther visits Fiirst**, only to realize that the companionship 
of a man who considers ‘‘Erkanntnis,”’ “Wifbegierde” and ‘das syste- 
matisirende Erfahrungsammeln” important is intolerable to him: 

Er ist ein Mann von Versiande, aber von ganz gemeinem Verstande, sein Umgang 
unterhalt mich nicht mehr, als wenn ich ein wohlgeschrieben Buch lese. . . . Und 
der Fiirst fiihlt in der Kunst, und wiirde noch stirker fiihlen, wenn er nicht durch 
das garstige, wissenschaftliche Wesen, und durch die gewéhnliche Terminologie 
eingeschrankt ware. [June 11, 1772] 


Goethe also finds fault with Lavater for not introducing the concept 
“Liebe” (Christ; St. Paul!) until the 14th letter of the Aussichten, and 
then for so introducing it “da alles zusammen auf das Herz gar keine 
Wirkung thut” (a use of the word “Herz” in the pregnant sense it has 
throughout Werther). Lavater’s 15th letter seems to please Goethe no 
better: he reproves Lavater for assuming that there will be ‘“Knecht- 
schaft” and “Herrschaft” “dort, wo alles, Hinderni® und Tragheit 
wegfallen soll—!”’ Werther shares Goethe’s dislike of class distinction, 
“die fatalen biirgerlichen Verhiltnisse” (Dec. 24, 1771), even though he 
appreciates “‘wie viel Vortheile er [der Unterschied der Stainde] mir selbst 
verschafft”’; but when insistence upon it results in his own humiliation, 
he cries, “ich méchte mir eine Ader 6fnen, die mir die ewige Freyheit 
schafite” (March 16, 1772). And Werther, himself not unafflicted with 
“Tragheit,” associates ‘‘Mifverstindnisse und Trigheit” with the chief 
causes of human misery (May 4, 1771). 


4 This and ff. quotations from Dj.G., m1, 96. 
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After disposing of the 16th letter in one short sentence (*‘Wohlgedach- 
tes..., doch quillt auch da nichts aus der Seele, es ist so alles in die 
Seele hereingedacht’”’), Goethe half-grudgingly concedes that the 17th, 
“yon den gesellschaftlichen Freuden des Himmels,”’ possesses a certain 
merit (‘‘viel Wiairme auch Giite des Herzens, doch zu wenig um unsre 
Seele mit Himmel zu fiillen”). Although this letter may not have filled 
Goethe’s soul with heaven, it contains passages which must have won 
the cordial approval of a reviewer who had recently observed at first 
hand the shortcomings of social life in the provincial and class-conscious 
town of Wetzlar; for instance, Lavater makes a contrast between “wei- 
sen, machtigen und liebevollen Gesellschaften” and 


den faden, seelenlosen Alltagsgesellschaften miifiger Leute, die . . . sich gréften- 
theils nur durch kiinstlichen Zwang und unnatiirliches, verstelltes Wesen ein 
frostiges, seichtes, augenblickliches Vergniigen erarbeiten miissen;... Gesell- 
schaften .. . die man mit unruhigem Herzen besucht, denen man mit krummer 
und schiefer Seele beywohnt, und die man mit Leerheit und Eckel wieder ver- 
lage... 


These condemnatory observations are less impassioned, but no less senti- 
mental, than those of Ministerial Secretary Werther reporting “die 
Langeweile unter dem garstigen Volke das sich hier [in dem traurigen 
Neste D.] neben einander sieht” (““Rangsucht,” “die elendesten erbirm- 
lichsten Leidenschaften, ganz ohne Rékgen,” “die fatalen biirgerlichen 
Verhiltnisse,’”* ‘‘Menschen . . . deren ganze Seele auf dem Ceremoniel 
ruht””!7). In a letter to Lotte Werther expresses with metaphor and simile 
a reaction to social artificiality almost identical with the one revealed by 
this last quotation from Lavater; he writes: 


Wenn Sie mich saihen meine Beste, in dem Schwall von Zerstreuung! Wie aus- 
getroknet meine Sinnen werden, nicht Einen Augenblik der Fiille des Herzens, 
nicht Eine selige thrinenreiche Stunde. Nichts. Nichts! Ich stehe wie vor einem 
Raritatenkasten, und sehe die Manngen und Giulgen vor mir herumriikken, und 
frage mich oft, ob’s nicht optischer Betrug ist. Ich spiele mit, vielmehr, ich werde 
gespielt wie eine Marionette, und fasse manchmal meinen Nachbar an der hélzer- 
nen Hand und schaudere zuriik. [Jan. 20, 1772] 


An unnatural line of conduct like that which Lavater condemns is forced 
upon Count v. C. and Fraulein B. by the “noble” and “‘vornehm”’ society 
of D., and destroys Werther’s pleasure in their friendship."® 


% Op. cit., “Zwote verbesserte Auflage” (Hamburg, 1773), m1, 60. 

6 Dec. 24, 1771. 17 Jan. 8, 1772. 

18 Mar. 15, 1772: On Jan. 20 Werther had written of Fraulein von B. .. . , “Sie gleicht 
ihnen liebe Lotte. .. . ihr Stand ist ihr zur Last, der keinen der Wiinsche ihres Herzens 
befriedigt. Sie sehnt sich aus dem Getiimmel [etc.].” 
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Goethe comments only briefly on the last two letters of the A ussichten, 
“von Vergebung der Siinden, und den seligen Folgen des Leidens,”’ re- 
marking: “werden hoffentlich die heilsame Wiirkung haben, gewisse 
Menschen iiber diese Materien zu beruhigen.” The doctrinal questions 
which they raise are, as will appear later in this paper, of considerable im- 
portance to a Werther who will seek ‘“Beruhigung”’ before he returns 
“unvermuthet” to his God; and who will swear never to commit the sin of 
daring to kiss Lotte’s lips (Nov. 24, 1772), yet will kiss them. It is not 
surprising that thoughts which Goethe had expressed in his review of the 
Aussichten should reappear in Werther’s letters, which were all written 
less than a year and a half later; nor that Goethe, constantly exchanging 
views with his friend Lavater, should endow Werther with a knowledge of 
Lavater’s “‘Schwirmereyen,”’ particularly since he himself subscribed to 
some of Lavater’s opinions. Although in his review Goethe depreciates 
the third volume of the Aussichten at the expense of its two predecessors, 
he undoubtedly read it more carefully than the volumes he was not re- 
viewing; and since it was, moreover, a distinctly more Storm-and-Stress 
work than the other two,’® there is every reason for its not fading too 
rapidly from his memory. 

The other of Lavater’s published religious ‘““Schwirmereyen” with 
which the author of Werther was certainly acquainted is Lavater’s Pre- 
digten Ueber das Buch Jonas.*® This work, read by Goethe either just 
before or while writing Werther, can, better than any other contemporary 
document, help the modern reader to understand certain aspects of eight- 
eenth-century psychology and theology, the ignorance or disregard of 
which has all too often led to confusion and inconsistency in Werther 
criticism.” Lavater delivered his sermons on Jonah (hereafter referred to 
as Predigten) in the course of 1772; in a preface to the published sermons 


19 Cf. C. Janentzky, J. C. Lavaters Sturm und Drang im Zusammenhang seines religiosen 
Bewusstseins (Halle, 1916), p. 47 ff. 

20 Die erste-zweyte Halfte (Ziirich, 1773). A review of Die erste Halfte which appeared in 
the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen of 1773 is reprinted in the Ausgabe letzter Hand, v. 33; it 
is not by Goethe (cf. G. Witkowski, Goethes Werke, Weimar ed., 1. Abt., xxxvimr, 306 ff.), 
but Goethe’s endorsement of Eckermann’s guess that it was by him—doubtless inspired by 
the Werther footnote, which, however, refers to a sermon in Die zweyte Halfte—would indi- 
cate that the title Predigten Ueber das Buch Jonas still had strong associations for him in 
1823. Cf. also D.j.G., 1v, 84 (Lavater’s diary, summer 1774). 

21 Editors and commentators seem not to have verified Goethe’s reference: thus O. Wal- 
zel, Goethes Werke (Festausgabe), 1x, 292, writes: “Der 2. Teil von Lavaters ‘Predigten . . .’, 
der die erwahnte Predigt enthilt, trigt die Jahreszahl 1774, ist also woh! 1773 ausgegeben 
worden”; M. Herrmann, Goethes Sdmtliche Werke (Jubilaums-Ausgabe), xv1, 387, evidently 
had not seen the sermons. That both volumes appeared in 1773 is further authenticated by 
the fact that they are reviewed in the first number of the Allgemeine dt. Bibliothek for 1774. 
(Cf. also n. 25.) 
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he states that they are “‘unausgearbeitet.’”” Thus antedating the begin- 
ning of Lavater’s correspondence with both Goethe and Herder,” the 
Predigten, like the Aussichten, represent relatively untutored ‘Schwir- 
mereyen.’’ Even before Lavater became a member of the accredited circle 
of Storm-and-Stress authors, he had, however, admired and absorbed 
many of Herder’s ideas, so that there was good reason for his work to 
be not too displeasing in the sight of Herder and Herder’s disciples: 
“Was wire mir der Mann [writes Herder in his first letter to Lavater], 
der mir aus den menschlichen Stellen Ihrer ‘Aussichten,’ aus Ihren 
Predigten und aus den oft verkehrtesten Ziigen des Geriichts erscheint, 
was wire mir der Mann fiir Anblick und Lehrer!’ 

Goethe’s allusions, in Werther, to Lavater, seem to be little more than 
a tribute from one Storm-and-Stress writer to another, at most, a special 
gesture of friendship meant to atone in some measure for the unsympa- 
thetic review of the A ussichten of two years before. Such a tribute or such 
a gesture might well account for Werther’s passing defense of Lavater’s 
“Schwirmereyen,” but it hardly explains Goethe’s remarkable editorial 
reference to Lavater’s “‘trefliche Predigt . . . unter denen iiber das Buch 
Jonas.” For Goethe’s editorial footnote is like no other footnote in 
Werther: it does not explain that identifiable names have been disguised* 
or that irrelevant material has been suppressed.”’ Since it deliberately 
directs the reader’s attention away from the immediate world of Werther 
and from his story, it would seem to be what the few critics who have 
given it any thought have suggested—an inept attempt by Goethe to in- 
troduce a realistic touch of a type very common in the eighteenth-century 
epistolary novel.?* But appearances are notoriously deceiving. Perhaps 
Goethe had qualms of conscience about the morality of his novel—which 


2 Op. cit., 1, [xiv|}—dated Nov. 1, 1772. 

°3 Herder’s first letter to Lavater is dated Oct. 30, 1772; cf. n. 25, infra. 

*4 Lavater praises Herder as early as July 12, 1767 (letter to F. Hess) and lauds him in 
the 1st vol. of the Aussichten (1768). 

5H. Diintzer, F. G. von Herder, Briefe an Herder von Lavater, Jacobi, Forster u. A. 
(Frankfurt a.M., 1858), p. 23. The editors note ad “Predigten”’: “Lavater hatte ‘Vermischte 
Predigten’ (1770) und ‘Predigten iiber das Buch Jonas’ (1772[!]) herausgegeben.” Herder 
can only be alluding to the former sermons, and he has seen only the first two parts of 
Aussichien (cf. postscript of Lavater’s reply, Nov. 10, 1772). 

6 May 21, 1771; June 16, 1771; cf. use of disguised names, initials, asterisks, in text. 

27 June 16, 1771, Feb. 17, 1772. 

*8 Buriot Darsiles, p. rx*, not the only critic misled by Diintzer’s Erlduterungen zu den 
dt. Klassikern (Goethes Leiden des j. Ws., 2. Aufl., Leipzig, 1880), is satisfied to comment: 
“Diintzer dit de la note .. . qu’elle n’était rien moins qu’indispensable et qu’en tout cas 
elle aurait da, comme plus haut, l’éloge de Klopstock, étre fondue dans le texte, mais que 
Rousseau aussi a des notes de ce genre.” The realistic technique of Werther forbade the 
anachronism for one thing! 
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many of his contemporaries, in fact, immediately denounced as immora! 
—and wanted to suggest a moral antidote to it. In any event, the reader 
with access to a copy of the Predigten who put Werther aside for a moment 
in order to see what Lavater had to say about “iible Laune” in the “‘tref- 
liche Predigt” did not act ill-advisedly in following Goethe’s hint, for 
he would take up the novel again much enlightened about the character 
of its hero and well prepared to understand the patterns of conduct which 
Werther exhibits. In the following sections of this study the implications 
of this footnote and the light which Lavater’s Predigten shed on Werther’s 
behavior are used as the basis for an aesthetic as well as psychological! 
reinterpretation of Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. 


II 


Werther’s letter of July 1, 1771, is of great importance for the structure 
of Goethe’s novel. It is separated by two shorter letters from the long 
account of Werther’s first meeting with Lotte (letters of June 16 and 19), 
and represents the first serious break in the mood of elation which has 
continued ever since that meeting. It contrasts with the shorter letters of 
June 21 (“Ich lebe so gliikliche Tage, wie sie Gott seinen Heiligen aus- 
spart’’) and June 29 (the physician finds Werther’s playing with the chil- 
dren undignified—‘“‘Ich lies mich aber in nichts stéren’’), in which Werther 
preserves a tone of optimistic confidence despite speculative realization 
of human limitations and despite hostile criticism of his course of con- 
duct. Chronologically the events of the letter of July 1 may antedate the 
letter of June 29 (referring to an incident of June 27—“‘vorgestern’’), 
since it deals with a visit to the pastor of St... . “‘vorige Woche,” al- 
though this is not necessarily so, since July 1 was a Sunday and June 27 
the previous Tuesday. Compositionally, however, the letter of July 1 
serves to show Werther once again overpowered by his feelings: Werther 
is carried away by emotion as he discourses with the best of intentions 
against the pernicious effects of ‘‘iible Laune’’; the remembrance of his 
own past brings tears to his eyes; and he is finally completely overcome 
when he describes a death that has been ineluctably hastened and embit- 
tered by that “vice.” In a few lines at the end of the letter we are informed 
that Lotte has warned Werther that he must spare himself lest he be 
destroyed by feeling (“‘Antheil”), and he concludes with the exclamation: 
“O der Engel! Um deinetwillen mu ich leben!’ Werther’s letters from 
the following weeks show him again resiliently but blindly optimistic 
until the very end of the month, when Albert arrives; then, beginning 
with his letter of July 30, Werther exhibits the symptoms of “iible Laune”’ 
which are to mark his remaining days. Thus does Werther succumb anew 
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to the vice against which he had spoken with such strong personal feeling 
in his letter from the first of the month. 

Werther’s discussion of “‘iible Laune,” inspired by Herr Schmidt’s 
obstinate and ill-humored jealousy of Werther’s attentions to Friedrike, 
is supposed to show that one should not willfully waste the opportunity 
to be happy when one is young and still has the opportunity. Werther 
claims that a heart ready to appreciate the good things of life will also 
have the strength necessary to bear misfortune. To the objection that 
much depends upon physical health, Werther counters that even if 
“ible Laune” is regarded as a disease, a cure for it can be outlined. This 
cure is joyous activity, to which we must rouse ourselves. Herr Schmidt 
protests that feelings cannot be commanded, but Werther assures him 
that “iible Laune,” being an unpleasant feeling, is something no one 
deliberately wants to cultivate, so that the effort to cure it is natural. 
Now Werther terms “‘iible Laune”’ a vice (“‘Laster’’)—at this point comes 
the footnote mentioning Lavater’s Predigten—and defends his use of the 
term “Laster” against Schmidt’s charge of exaggeration by delineating 
the suffering which “iible Laune” can produce in the lives of those with 
whom one associates. Thus the letter of July 1 foreshadows, even before 
Werther is clearly aware of the dilemma into which his love for Lotte is 
leading him, the pattern of later events: Werther will attempt to cure 
himself by seeking activity, he will fail to evoke the joyousness which 
can make activity effective, the sickness will accordingly be fatal, and 
he will have clouded the happiness of Albert and Lotte through his be- 
havior. 

Goethe’s editorial reference to Lavater’s Predigten serves to emphasize 
the lesson which Werther is preaching. The industrious collector of Wer- 
ther’s story, who knows that the grateful reader will love and admire 
Werther’s mind and character, will weep at Werther’s fate, will find con- 
solation in Werther’s suffering—this sympathetic editor carefully points 
out that a leading liberal Swiss divine has considered “iible Laune” a 
sufficiently serious moral phenomenon to treat it seriously from the pul- 
pit. Although Werther fails when the time comes to put into practice 
what he has preached, that is because he is an exceptional case; the aver- 
age, and grateful, reader may well take the lesson to heart. Certainly the 
reader who remembered that Werther had argued the curability of un- 
healthy mental states with Herr Schmidt would take with a grain of 
salt Werther’s argument, later offered to Albert (Aug. 12, 1771), that an 
unhealthy mental condition could make the suicide of even an intelligent 
human being inevitable (“der Mensch ist Mensch, und das Bifgen Ver- 
stand das einer haben mag, kommt wenig oder nicht in Anschlag, wenn 
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Leidenschaft wiithet”’). Few readers seem to have paused to take in the 
meaning of the footnote referring to Lavater’s Predigten, however, and 
Goethe added to the title pages of the Zweyte dchte Auflage of Werther 
(1775) the familiar stanzas, the second of which ends “‘Sey ein Mann, und 
folge mir nicht nach.’ 

If the irony of Werther’s shift in point of view was missed by contem- 
porary readers, so has the irony of the “nun” in ‘Wir haben nun {i.e., 
1774] von Lavatern eine trefliche Predigt” been overlooked by critics 
of Werther, or else they would long since have discovered that in Lavater’s 
Predigten “ible Laune”’ is not only discussed, but that it is discussed 
much as in Werther; and that in Lavater’s moral psychology ‘‘iible 
Laune”’ is properly a vice because it can lead to the crime of suicide. The 
Predigten, fourteen in all, are models of homiletic effectiveness. Each sec- 
tion of the story of Jonah, taken separately, is made to furnish vivid illus- 
trations of ever-repeated patterns of human conduct from which moral 
lessons can be drawn and of problems for which religious-theological 
solutions can usually be suggested with little inappropriateness. The con- 
stant emphasis upon the all-too-human character of Jonah gives the 
sermons a more fundamental unity than that already partly achieved 
by the mere choice of a single well-knit narrative as framework within 
which to present a given interpretation of Christian doctrine. Lavater 
probably did not realize that he was presenting Jonah to his listeners and 
readers as the hero of a tale which has been elaborated into a study in 
psychological analysis;*® but both his own gifts, and the tendency of 
eighteenth-century philosophy to emphasize problems of psychology 
above all else,* helped to produce a collection of sermons that could not 


29 If, as J. Wahle believes (Goethes Werke: Festausg., 1x, 286), both pages of the first 
drafts of certain Werther passages published by Schéll in 1846 (cf. D.j.G., v1, 408-09; rv, 
219) date from 1774, Goethe must have decided that the present prefatory paragraphs of 
the novel better suited the objective tone at which he aimed than did such a statement 
as: “schépfe nicht nur wolliistige Linderung aus seinem Leiden, laf indem du es liessest 
nicht den Hang zu einer unthatigen Mismuth in dir sich vermehren, sondern ermanne dich 
und lafi dir dieses Biichlein einen tréstenden, warnenden Freund seyn, wenn du aus 
Geschick oder eigner Schuld keinen nahern finden kanst, dem du vertrauen magst und der 
seine Erfahrungen mit Klugheit und Giite auf deinem Zustande anzupassen und dich mit 
oder wider willen auf den rechten Weeg zu leiten weis.” There is no immoralism in these 
words, but, as is pointed out infra in the text, any emphasis on “Zustand,” especially at 
the beginning of Werther, could easily disserve Goethe’s aesthetic intention. 

3° After Lavater has treated the general religious theme of his introductory sermon, he 
immediately turns his attention at the beginning of the second to the problems of char- 
acter in action: “Der Character und das Betragen des Propheten Jonas ist nun das erste, das 
sich unserer weitern Aufmerksamkeit darstellt.” Significantly, there is no corresponding 
“das zweyte.” Cf. 1, 43 ff. 

31 An early work of Lavater’s bearing on the themes of the Aussichten was his transla- 
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fail to interest a Goethe about to portray, or already in the process of 
portraying, a complicated character marked with some of the same traits 
as Lavater’s Jonah. The value of Lavater’s psychological analyses, 
whether in the Predigten, or in his Von der Physiognomik of the same year 
and its more ambitious sequels, did not derive from any dependence upon 
philosophical systems of consistent theoretical psychology. Goethe, 
despite his collaboration in Lavater’s Physiognomische Fragmente, soon 
had no illusions about the lack of significance, actual or potential, of this 
work as a contribution to pure or applied science. The following passage, 
taken from a section of Dichtung und Wahrheit in which Goethe analyzes 
Lavater’s failure to achieve philosophic thinking and creative literary 
writing, will show that he nevertheless continued to appreciate the great- 
ness of Lavater as a highly endowed and remarkably perceptive inter- 
preter of human character: 


Jedes Talent, das sich auf eine entschiedene Naturanlage griindet, scheint uns 
etwas Magisches zu haben, weil wir weder es selbst noch seine Wirkungen einem 
Begriffe unterordnen kénnen. [It is to be noted that in 1813, the earliest terminus 
a quo to be suggested for this passage, Goethe has not ceased being conscious of 
the limitations of ‘‘wissenschaftliche Cla®ifikationen.”’] Und wirklich ging La- 
vaters Einsicht in die einzelnen Menschen iiber alle Begriffe; man erstaunte, 
ihn zu héren, wenn man iiber diesen oder jenen vertraulich sprach, ja es war 
furchtbar, in der Nahe des Mannes zu leben, dem jede Grenze deutlich erschien, 
in welche die Natur uns Individuen einzuschranken beliebt hat. 


As much because of Lavater’s emphasis upon elements in the Jonah 
story that were congenial to his own intuitive psychological talent as 
because of the skeleton of narrative around which his Predigten are or- 
dered, these represent to a remarkable degree an organic whole in which 
each sermon has a place determined by the relation of its themes to the 
psychological development of the biblical prophet as Lavater sees it. 
Each sermon stands in definitely stated relationship to its predecessor 
or successor, and in it subjects are treated which are logically connected 
with those of adjoining sermons by the principles of similarity or of con- 
trast. To some extent, the very titles of the sermons make clear the pat- 
tern of durchkomponiert organization,” so that a reader of Werther 





tion (1769) of the latter part of Bonnet’s /dées sur l'état futur des étres vivants, ou Palin- 
génésie philosophique. Developing ideas of Locke’s empirical system, the Franco-Swiss 
naturalist and philosopher Charles Bonnet had expounded a materialistic psychology 
(Essai de psychologie, ou Considérations sur les opérations de l’Gme, 1755) with which he 
harmonized his teleological religious beliefs only with difficulty. 

32 Tf it is recalled that because of the 1770-72 famine special days of prayer were obliga- 
tory in all churches, the titles are self-explanatory: 1. Von der Allgemeinheit der géttlichen 
Fiirsehung; 2. Das Fehlerhafte in dem Betragen Jonas; 3. Das Gute in dem Betragen Jonas; 
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curious enough to wish to examine Lavater’s “‘trefliche Predigt” on the 
theme which Werther had so passionately discussed would discover from 
the table of contents of the Predigten that there was indeed one—the 
Werther footnote says “eine . . . Predigt”—in whose title there occur the 
words “‘iible Laune,”’ viz. the twelfth;* but unless this reader was wearing 
mental blinkers, he also discovered that the ‘“‘Unzufriedenheit”’ of the 
twelfth sermon’s title is a repetition from the title of the eleventh; and if 
he read any significant part of the twelfth sermon, on the fifth page of 
which Lavater exhorts, ‘“‘Sehet hier das Bild des Ueberdrusses und der 
iibeln Laune,” he realized that the thirteenth, entitled ‘‘Von dem Ueber- 
drusse des Lebens,”’ must also have some connection with Werther’s 
theme in the letter of July 1. Goethe’s footnote is a valuable hint, but 
with its “nun” and its “eine[!] Predigt” it could only fail to serve the less 
wary reader! 

Lavater’s Predigten are less fully representative of German Storm and 
Stress than some of his subsequent writing was to be. Nevertheless, in 
addition to an imaginative, subjective interpretation of a familiar Bible 
story, they contain restatements of many ideas current in the century of 
enlightenment, often with the special emphasis characteristic of the 
Storm-and-Stress period. Throughout the eighteenth century, from Pope 
with his “The proper study of mankind is man” to the so-called classical 
period of German literature with its neo-humanism, anthropocentric 
thinking predominated, and even in the early Herder the term ‘‘Mensch- 
lichkeit” had acquired the slogan-like magic value which was to be- 
come even more important as the century drew to a close. In Lavater’s 
two volumes of Predigten this value is regularly given to the word, and 
it is significant that in the Vorrede of November 1, 1772, written before 
the receipt of Herder’s first letter to him, Lavater describes his collection 
as ‘“‘Predigten, die so eigentlich zur Ausbreitung und Stirkung des 
Glaubens an Gott und seine Fiirsehung und Giite,—und zur Beférderung 
der Menschlichkeit abzwecken.” He thus anticipated by a few days a 
criticism of his Aussichten [I, IT] which he was to find in that letter: 


Die Bibel hat uns vom ganzen kiinftigen Leben durchweg (ich nehme die “Of- 
fenbarung Johannis” als ein poetisches Buch aus, was ich nicht verstehe) nichts 





4. Die Schiffgefahrten Jonas; 5. Jonas in und ausser dem Wallfische; 6. Unwandelbarkeit 
der giéttlichen Giite; 7. Vorbereitungs-Predigt auf den Communionstag vor dem Bethtag 
[begins: “Wie mag dem Jonas zu Muth gewesen seyn, da er... ”’]; 8. Glauben an Gott; 
9. Bethtags-Predigt [begins: “So konnte doch Jonas seine ZuhGrer nicht anreden, wie ich 
diesen Augenblick Euch angeredet habe. . . . Ausrufen konnte er wol . . . ”]; 10. Nachlese 
zum Bethtag; 11. Jonas Menschenfeindliche, Ehrgeitzige Unzufriedenheit mit Gottes 
Fiirsehung und Giite; 12. Mittel gegen Unzufriedenheit und iible Laune; 13. Von dem 
Ueberdrusse des Lebens; 14. Gottes Giite und Langmuth. 
33 See n. 32. 
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offenbart, als was sie fiir néthig gefunden, auf unsern moralischen Sinn, hier 
wiirklich auf unsre Menschlichkeit zu beziehen, und was das Schénste ist, die 
Menschheit (ich rechne die speculative Neugierde und andre so abgerifine 
Zwirnsfaden aus diesem groBen Bunde voller Krifte nicht fiir Menschheit) ist 
auch wiirklich so gebaut, da® sie nur das annimmt, fodert and will und genie, 
was sich darauf beziehet. Alsdann ist sie gleichsam gesiattigt, sie lift das andre als 
caput mortuum sinken, und einverleibet sichs nicht. So ists mir, liebster Lavater, 
mit Ihrem Buch gegangen, und, glauben Sie mir, so wirds allen, und Ihnen selbst 
einmal, wenn Sie nicht mehr Autor, wenn Sie so weit entfernt stehen werden, um 
es ganz als fremdes Werk anzusehen. . . . Ich spreche [writes Herder in another 
passage] noch immer als Theolog, weil ich namlich sehe, daf Sie fast Allem theo- 
logischen und nicht blof poetischen Werth geben wollen, und ich wahrlich 
wiinschte, da Sie ihrem Gedicht, was mehr als beides ist, ewig menschlichen 
Werth geben kénnten... .™ 


In the only part of the Predigten volumes written after he had begun to 
correspond with Herder—in a dedication to Hasencamp dated February 
18, 1773*%—Lavater carefully iterates with pleonastic emphasis his devo- 
tion to the ideal of his times: ‘“ Menschlichkeit auszubreiten, lieber Freund, 
Menschlichkeit, diese erste und letzte Menschentugend ist einer meiner 
Hauptzwecke bey diesen Predigten. Die, lieber Bruder, sey dir ein Wink !”’ 
Since only the final sermons of Lavater’s collection deal more exclusively 
with explicit themes of the Werther and are the ones to which Goethe’s 
footnote most specifically refers, a cursory mention of a few passages 
from the earlier part of the collection will suffice to demonstrate the de- 
gree to which there are common elements in the intellectual and psycho- 
logical worlds of the author of the Predigten and of that of Werther; 
the adducing of verbal and other parallels from Werther is, however, in no 
way an attempt to ascribe to these passages any spurious significance as 
possible literary influences of which Goethe may or may not have been 
conscious, but is rather an attempt to point out certain patterns of 
thought current at the time that Goethe conceived and wrote the novel. 


Ill 


In his dedication to Hasencamp, Lavater touches at one point upon an 
important article of his personal faith, viz., the conviction that Christian- 
ity must center not about God but almost exclusively about Christ: 
Widersetze dich ferner, lieber Bruder, mit Weisheit, Sanftmuth, und leuchtender 


Starke des Geistes und Herzens, den beyden grossen Feinden der Wahrheit und 
Tugend, die so sehr sie verschieden scheinen, einen gemeinschaftlichen Vater, 


4 Op. cit., n. 25, pp. 15-16, 19. 

* This dedication is printed in a font otherwise not used for connected text in the 
Predigten; placed before the Vorrede, it authenticates with a high degree of probability 
the dating of the latter. 
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den Stolz, und dieselbe Mutter, die Unwissenheit haben. Ich meyne das empor- 
brausende Christusleere Christenthum auf der einen, und die vernunftlose Schwiir- 
merey auf der andern Seite. 


The problem of “‘Christusleere Christenthum”’ was one to which Lavater 
constantly returned in his writings of the early seventies, and Goethe’s 
double letter to Pfenninger and Lavater of April 26, 1774, with its marked 
similarities to Werther’s letter of November 15, 1772, counters the atti- 
tude of Lavater represented by such statements as “Entweder Atheist 
oder Christ,” “ich habe keinen Gott als Jesus Christus,” and ‘“‘Sein 
Vater! Grosser Gedanke—ist mir nur in ihm; ist mir in allem—wiire 
mir nirgends, wir’ er mir nicht in ihm.’ In his letter, Werther, who has 
been urged by Wilhelm to find strength in religion—-and, apparently, 4 
la Lavater, in Christ—makes, in a spirit of contradiction, a distinction 
between God-Son and God-Father: ‘‘Sagt nicht selbst der Sohn Gottes: 
daf sie um ihn seyn wiirden, die ihm der Vater gegeben hat. Wenn ich 
ihm nun nicht gegeben bin! Wenn mich nun der Vater fiir sich behalten 
will, wie mir mein Herz sagt!” Ernst Feise has ventured the opinion that 
the letter, with its ‘mehr der monotheistischen Gottesanschauung sich 
nihernden Stimmung,” is “einer der uneingeschmolzenen Lebensreste” 
in Werther,* although Hippolyte Loiseau, in his L’Evolution morale de 
Gethe, had earlier noted in connection with the same passage that 
Werther’s religion, if less profound than Faust’s, is no more orthodox, 
stating: 

Que signifie ce dualisme, cette subtile distinction entre la religion du Pére et celle 
du Fils, si ce n’est qu’il y a deux religions profondément différentes, l’une, la 
religion commune, extérieure, le Christianisme fondé par Jésus ou tel qu’il est 
sorti de sa doctrine, par voie de déformation, |’autre, la religion naturelle, la re- 
ligion du Divin?*? 


(The relevancy to Faust, |. 3415 ff., is obvious.) 

This Werther passage has, moreover, a compositional importance which 
makes it inomissible, for it alone makes fully understandable Werther’s 
prayer at the end of his letter of November 30, 1772; having heard the 
story of the madness of Heinrich, but before learning that an unfortunate 
passion for Lotte has effected it, Werther cries: 


% Cf. Dj.G., 1v, 15-17. The parallels between the two letters have been pointed out by 
Feise (cf. n. 4, esp. JEGP, p. 29). 

37 (Paris, 1911), p. 281 ff.; Loiseau’s whole section must be read if his lucid and carefully 
documented analysis of the fundamental unity of Werther’s religious utterances is to be 
appreciated. The assumption of various critics (e.g., Feise) that Werther’s pantheism is in- 
compatible with monotheism ignores the transcendental element in Storm-and-Stress 
pantheistic thinking; cf. A. Gillies, Herder (Oxford, 1945), pp. 7, 59, 94. 
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Gott im Himmel! Hast du das zum Schiksaal der Menschen gemacht, daf sie 
nicht gliicklich sind, als eh sie zu ihrem Verstande kommen, und wenn sie ihn 
wieder verliehren! . . .O Gott! du siehst meine Thrinen. . . . Vater, den ich nicht 
kenne! Vater, der sonst meine ganze Seele fiillte, und nun sein Angesicht von 
mir gewendet hat! Rufe mich zu dir!... Und wiirde ein Mensch, ein Vater 
ziirnen kénnen, dem sein unvermuthet riikkehrender Sohn um den Hals fiele und 
rief: Ich bin wieder da mein Vater. Ziirne nicht, da% ich die Wanderschaft ab- 
breche, die ich nach deinem Willen linger aushalten sollte. ... Und du, lieber 
himmlischer Vater, solltest ihn von dir weisen? 


Regardless of what his religious beliefs may have been, Werther is por- 
trayed as profoundly religious and endowed with reverent respect even 
for such manifestations of faith as popular superstitions (he has compared 
Malgen’s washing away of his kiss with baptism and recorded his equal 
respect for both rituals—letter of July 6, 1771); he has to dispose of the 
wide-spread religious prejudice against suicide before he can, emotionally 
and religiously, be ready to put his intention into effect without being 
inconsistent with his own nature; for this reason, then, a religion of God 
the Father, related by countersuggestion to the inconceivability of 
“Christusleere Christenthum” not only for Lavater but for many others, 
is a highly plausible and appropriate development or refinement of 
Werther’s religious thinking if he is to be able to envisage the act of sui- 
cide and still is to remain a psychologically consistent character. As for 
Lavater’s observation that ‘“‘Christusleere Christentum” stands in a 
filial relationship to “Stolz,” it may be remarked in passing that Werther 
repeatedly shows a certain smug superiority in his attitudes toward 
individuals less highly endowed than himself (e.g., his tolerant indiffer- 
ence towards the would-be aesthetician V. . . . —letter of May 17, 1771; 
his dissatisfaction with Fiirst**, already discussed above; etc.), even to- 
ward those who are his actual social inferiors, in which cases he does not 
successfully conceal a vanity flattered by ability to understand the com- 
mon man (the first of many instances of this comes at the end of his first 
letter: “Bald werd ich Herr vom Garten seyn, der Girtner ist mir zuge- 
than, nur seit den paar Tagen, und er wird sich nicht iibel davon be- 
finden.”’). 

The pertinence to Werther of Lavater’s observation that religious 
radicalism can simply be an expression of intellectual arrogance may help 
explain why Goethe—in his youth, at least, not without certain of Wer- 
ther’s traits of character—should have declared in Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit, “es war furchtbar, in der Nahe des Mannes zu leben, dem jede 
Grenze deutlich erschien, in welche die Natur uns Individuen einzu- 
schrinken beliebt hat.”” Although Goethe-Werther would probably have 
hardly conceded that proud “Christusleere Christentum” was one of 
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the two great enemies of “Wahrheit und Tugend,” he might have 
subscribed to Lavater’s corollary that “vernunftlose Schwirmerey,” 
mothered by “Unwissenheit,” was the enemy of truth and virtue; 
certainly Werther, especially as ministerial secretary, finds himself 
repeatedly frustrated by official and social narrow-mindedness that fails 
to appreciate his presumably more enlightened views. For Werther, as 
for Faust, the famulus Wagner would have been merely “der trokne 
Schwirmer”’ (Urfaust, 1.168): Werther, like Faust, is the creation of the 
same young Goethe.** The truism that pride is an enemy of virtue, 
Goethe did however accept when divested of the theological trimmings 
with which Lavater had formulated it, for the dramatic catastrophe in 
the story of Werther’s relation to Lotte is very clearly motivated by 
Lotte’s pride. When, disregarding her request not to come to the house 
again before Christmas Eve, Werther calls at 7:30 on December 21, 
1772, Lotte finds it impossible to obtain chaperones from among her 
friends. Instead of calling a servant girl into the room, “wie sie anfangs 
vorhatte,” she remains alone with Werther, plays the piano, and then 
asks for the reading from Ossian which so rouses Werther’s emotions 
that he loses all self-control and so at last takes her into his arms—all 
this because, informed that none of her friends could or would join her 
and Werther, the news left her “einige Minuten nachdenkend, bis das 
Gefihl ihrer Unschuld sich mit einigem Stolze empérte. Sie bot Albertens 
Grillen Truz, und die Reinheit ihres Herzens gab ihr eine Festigkeit 
Se 

One further passage from Die erste Halfte of Lavater’s Predigten will 
help to make clearer than could any generalization the significant fact 
that the language and ideas of Werther reflect not only Goethe’s great 
familiarity with the Bible, so often noted by commentators, but also his 
mastery of the logico-stylistic method of Protestant theological writing 
with which his own theological studies had made him acquainted. If 
“the devil can cite Scripture for his purpose,” how much more effectively 
can those utilize it who, like Lavater, consecrated to the service of Chris- 
tianity, have authority to elucidate biblical texts by paraphrase and other 
means which will bring Christian doctrine nearer to the hearts and the 
understanding of men! Although the scriptural bases from which ideas 
expounded by Lavater or Werther derive can be discerned with little 
difficulty, the significance of these ideas lies primarily in the peculiar 
twists which they contain as actually formulated. Lavater declares: 


38 Lavater’s ‘“emporbrausend” conveys a negative value judgment; Feise, Die Leiden 
des jungen Werthers, p. 177, correctly notes, “empértes [Werther, May 13, 1771]... is 
not to be taken as an absolute expression of dissatisfaction.” (The 1774 Werther has 
“emporendes.) 
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Wenn Gott gebeut, o mein Zuhdérer! so ist es an dir zu gehorchen; Wenn er dir 
ruft, auf welche Weise er immer rufen will, so sollst du seinem Rufe folgen. Er 
fordert nichts von dir, das so schwer sey, wie das, was er von dem Propheten 
Jonas forderte [i.e. eine gottlose Stadt zur Busse zu erwecken®]; Wenn er aber 
auch etwas noch schwerers von dir fordern wiirde, so wire es Pflicht, oder wenn 
du lieber willst, es wire wahre Weisheit, es wire deine héchste Gliickseligkeit, 
ihm zu gehorchen, und seinen allerschwersten Willen, mit ganzlicher Aufopferung 
deines eigenen Willens, mit williger Folgsamkeit und kindlicher Freudigkeit zu 
thun.*° 


Lavater’s insistence upon the complete subordination of one’s own will to 
the will of God recalls the heretical doctrines of Catholic quietists that 
had been disseminated in Protestant Germany by the pietists; his for- 
mulation of the necessity for ‘“‘Gelassenheit’”’ misses being heresy, how- 
ever, because it clearly implies that “‘Aufopferung d...s eigenen Wil- 
lens” demands exertion of the individual will, and that passive submis- 
sion to the Divine will does not lead only to quietistic passivity, but to 
effortful achievement of good works also. 

With pastoral zeal, Lavater is simply using one of many available 
arguments in order to persuade members of his congregation, and his 
readers, that it is incumbent upon them to do their Christian duty. His 
argument, which allows the true Christian hardly more than the irre- 
ducible minimum of individual free will compatible with orthodox 
theology, is relatively innocuous for those who accept revelation and the 
teachings of Christ and the church fathers as their guide to conduct. 
For a deist, for one whose religion is ‘“‘Christusleer,” is unrevealed or, 
like Werther’s, dispenses with Christ as mediator between man and God, 
Lavater’s argument becomes an authorization to do only what the inner 
voice of conscience demands—which may be nothing at all. The doctrine 
of the wisdom of loving obedience to divine will is religious fatalism, a 
sort of Amor divini fati, even if the person who believes it is in direct com- 
munication with God; if this communication ceases, or if the ego is very 
strong, the will of the individual becomes the will of God and egocentric 
voluntarism vaunts divine authority. 

Werther, who has proudly rejected revealed Christianity, exemplifies 
in his theistic religious thinking a kind of voluntary fatalism favorable 
to temporization, inactivity, inertia, feelings of irresponsibility and 
frustration, or, in one word, to ‘‘Trigheit.”’ His theology allows him com- 
plete subjective freedom, and at the same time it is perhaps the only 
occidental one at all compatible with his pantheistic feelings. In any case, 
it is the nearest possible religious equivalent to his deterministic philos- 


% Op. cit., 1, 46. Ibid, p. 53. 
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ophy and to the fatalistic passivity reflected in his constant allusions to 
“‘das Schicksal.’”’ Thus on every level of his experience Werther denies 
the effectiveness of free human effort; he is “ein Leidender,” to para- 
phrase the common noun in the title of Goethe’s novel; he succumbs to 
the ‘‘Trigheit” of “‘iible Laune” against which he has so strong a pre- 
judice; he lets himself be so undermined by ‘“‘schwirmende Triume,”’ 
emotions and “Spekulation,’”“ that he is unable to adjust himself to 
the world of practical activity in which he sought to counteract the pas- 
sion for Lotte; he considers that he has never been a greater artist than 
at a time when he could not draw even a line,” but deceives himself into 
thinking that if he had clay or wax he could achieve something in a 
plastic medium;* he cannot keep his resolutions not to see Lotte, and is 
attracted to Wahlheim as by a magnet; in one of his earlier letters he 
rejects his mother’s suggestion that he should seek “‘Aktivitét” with an 
argument—“‘ist’s im Grund nicht einerley: ob ich Erbsen zihle oder 
Linsen?”—that recalls philosophic efforts during the eighteenth century 
to reduce human experience to a common denominator which left indi- 
viduation unjustifiable;* and, to note a last significant instance, which 
illustrates his inability to evaluate activity, he can feel keenly as he 
shells peas ‘‘wie die herrlichen iibermiithigen Freyer der Penelope Ochsen 
und Schweine schlachten, zerlegen und braten.’’ 

Werther’s passivity, his indifferentism, his ‘““Trigheit’’—these are cor- 
ollaries of his tendency to minimize man’s freedom for volitional action. 
He has no motive to exercise his talents, and his energies, unlike those 
of so many Storm-and-Stress heroes, are so consumed in inner processes, 
emotional and speculative, that none remain for external activities. 
Werther wants-very little of life because his philosophic “Spekulation” 
has robbed life of almost all desirable values: one cannot properly desire 
or want anything if the human will is impotent. In his philosophy, 
Werther simply carries to its logical conclusion the mechanistic deter- 
minism which caused Leibniz to postulate monads acting only by virtue 
of preestablished harmony; which inspired primitivistic theories, es- 
poused by Werther also, according to which the effort expended to pro- 
duce highly evolved civilizations was wasted; and which explains the 
trouble that exponents of empirical systems of philosophy (including 
Charles Bonnet) had to explain how man could enjoy free will—if 
they did not, like Lamettrie, actually believe in ‘“l’>homme machine.” 
Werther’s early letters show how his philosophy has rendered him an 


| Quotation from letter to Schénborn, June 1, 1774, in which Goethe characterizes his 
forthcoming novel (D.j.G., 1v, 26). 

# May 10, 1771. 43 July 24, 1771. 4 July 26, 1771. 

4% July 20, 1771. 6 July 21, 1771. 
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ineffectual member of society. Then he discovers that everything is not 
yet “im Grund... einerley”’: he wants Lotte. But even as he has lost 
the ability to differentiate magnitudes of activity, so has he also lost 
the power to distinguish between desires that can possibly be realized 
and those that cannot: he blithely ignores the fact that Lotte is ‘‘so gut 
als verlobt.’’ When, after long and painful suffering, he at last sees that 
his wish is unrealizable, life loses its last remnant of value for him: the 
thought of death becomes his constant preoccupation. The frustration of 
his desire for Lotte—and of his half-hearted secretarial ‘“‘Aktivitaét” un- 
dertaken as antidote to this frustration—has destroyed whatever resid- 
ual faith in volitional freedom he may still have had. 

In his letter of August 12, 1771, Werther gives an account of how, in 
a memorable conversation with Albert, he had justified suicide to his own 
complete satisfaction; his arguments are those of a deterministic philoso- 
pher-psychologist, and make the suicide a victim of emotions and thoughts 
over which he has no control. Some fifteen months later, at a moment 
when his letters contain little more than iterated negations of the value 
of life, Werther tells (letter of December 8, 1772) how the sight by moon- 
light of the flooded valley below Wahlheim inspired in him the longing to 
jump from his rocky vantage-point, ‘‘all meine Quaalen all mein Leiden 
da hinab zu stiirmen, dahin zu brausen wie die Wellen’’; but he has not 
followed what was clearly an almost overpowering impulse to commit 
pantheistic suicide because he feels (“‘ich fiihl’s,”’ not the less vivid “ich 
fiihlte’s”’), “Meine Uhr ist noch nicht ausgelaufen.” The only convincing 
reason that can perhaps be offered for Werther’s failure to execute his 
impulse, and for his unelaborated statement to the effect that his time 
has not yet come, is that even a pantheistic determinist must do what 
Werther no longer can: of his own free will deliberately choose a course 
of action. Werther will not kill himself until he is satisfied that the vo- 
litional responsibility for his act does not rest with himself alone; in his 
subjective religion he finds the theological justification for his suicide. 

It is fascinating to see how Werther the theist convinces himself that 
what he desires is really only to perform God’s will ‘‘mit ginzlicher Auf- 
opferung d. . .s eigenen Willens, mit williger Folgsamkeit und kindlicher 
Freudigkeit.” As early as November 3, 1772, Werther explains his pres- 
ent unhappiness, his vain prayers for tears, as the result of having been 
too strong willed, of having lacked what pietists and others have called 
“Gelassenheit’’: “‘jene Zeiten, deren Andenken mich quilt, warum waren 
sie so selig? als weil ich mit Geduld [‘dulden’=‘(still) leiden’] 
seinen Geist erwartete, und die Wonne, die er iiber mich ausgofi mit ganz- 
em, innig dankbarem Herzen aufnahm.” In his prayer of November 30 to 
the God-Father of his unorthodox religion Werther vehemently asks to be 
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called to Him. Yet on December 8 he must still confess, ‘Meine Uhr ist 
noch nicht abgelaufen,” although he has already assured himself (on De- 
cember 4) that God would come around to his way of thinking—‘‘Gott! du 
siehst mein Elend, und wirst es enden.” Writing ambiguously to Wilhelm 
on December 20, Werther shows that he is not yet fully prepared to die 
when he declares, using a metaphor perhaps inspired by his reading of 
Emilia Galotti (its heroine, who has willed and effected her own death, de- 
scribes herself as ‘“‘Eine Rose gebrochen, ehe der Sturm sie entblattert’’*’), 
“Es ist néthig, da® nichts gepfliickt werde, eh es reif ist.’”” From the ac- 
count of how Werther conducts himself when he calls on Lotte later this 
same day, it is clear that he has still to achieve the calm of spirit which is 
the prerequisite of a suicide even on the purely non-religious plane of a 
materialistic philosopher like Addison’s Cato. 

The following morning, however, when he begins his last, long letter 
to Lotte, he writes “ohne romantische Uberspannung gelassen [‘ge- 
lassen’ = geduldig, beherrscht, ruhig]’”’ that he has had “eine schrék- 
liche Nacht . . ., und ach eine wohlthatige Nacht, sie ist’s, die meinen 
wankenden Entschluf befestigt, bestimmt hat: ich will sterben.” God 
granted him “das lezte Labsal der bittersten Thrinen [for which he had 
vainly prayed on November 3], und tausend Anschlige, tausend Aus- 
sichten wiitheten durch meine Seele, und zuletzt stand er da, fest ganz 
der lezte einzige Gedanke: Ich will sterben!’’ If God has granted his 
prayer for tears, He has, by Werther’s reasoning, inspired the chain of 
ideas which leads to the one whole, fixed, final thought “Ich will sterben!” 
Confirmation of the propriety of the thought is that 


Morgens, in all der Ruh des Erwachens, steht er [der Gedanke] noch fest, noch 
ganz stark in meinem Herzen: Ich will sterben!—Es ist nicht Verzweiflung, es 
ist GewiBheit, daB ich ausgetragen habe, und da ich mich opfre fiir Dich, ja 
Lotte, warum sollt ich’s verschweigen: eins von uns dreyen mu hinweg, und das 
will ich seyn. 


Werther can conceive of his suicide as a sacrifice, which is a Christ-like 
action and a Christian duty, for ‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.” In Lavater’s formulation, 
“Wenn er [Gott] dir ruft, auf welche Weise er immer rufen will, so sollst 


47 Lessing, op. cit., v. vii. The metaphor common to both Werther and Emilia Galotti is 
not pointed out by E. Feise, “Lessings Emilia Galotti und Goethes Werther,” MP, xv 
(1917), 321-38, who, to be sure, considers the death of Emilia to be a “Mord” which in 
Werther “wird .. . zum Selbstmord” (ibid., p. 331); nor by R. T. Ittner, “Werther and 
Emilia Galotti,” JEGP, x1 (1942), 418-26, who accepts, as does the author of the present 
study, the interpretation of H. J. Weigand, “Warum stirbt Emilia Galotti?”, JEGP, 
xxvii (1929), 467-81, but who seems not to know Feise’s article. 
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du seinem Rufe folgen,” for it is ““Pflicht .. . ihm zu gehorchen,” there 
lies the loop-hole by which a Werther could evade the prohibition of 
suicide in orthodox Christian doctrine; ‘‘auf welche Weise er immer rufen 
will” is a phrase which leaves great freedom of interpretation to the in- 
dividual, and it is characteristic of the kind of theological reasoning 
which Werther employs in finally justifying his suicide on the plane of 
theistic religion. The irony of it all is that he has not yet really achieved 
the complete quietude which he claims at the beginning of his letter to 
Lotte, for by the end of its first paragraph recollection of his having con- 
templated the murder of Lotte and Albert and a vision of Lotte at his 
grave have reduced Werther to tears: ‘‘Ich war ruhig da ich anfieng, und 
nun wein ich wie ein Kind. . . .”” Even in the very last section of his letter 
(“nach eilfe’”), in which Werther again insists that his action has divine 
approval—‘‘ich danke dir Gott, der du diesen lezten Augenblikken diese 
Wiarme, diese Kraft schenkest”— his opening observation that “so 
ruhig [ist] meine Seele’’ is belied by over a score of exclamation points 
alone, and almost his last words to Lotte—‘‘Sey ruhig! ich bitte dich, sey 
ruhig!”’—have the simultaneous value of self-exhortation. 

That Werther should have created a God in the image of his own 
feelings is nothing unique, however subtle the process by which He is 
made to harmonize with the world-outlook of Werther’s highly compli- 
cated personality; but that the Christ-conscious Lavater should have 
postulated a theoretical case, although to him an improbable and impos- 
sible one, in which the creation of another god than the God of Israel 
would be justified, shows that Werther’s method falls into an already 
existing pattern of Protestant theological thinking: 


Eine Gottheit die nicht hilft, ist keine Gottheit ... [writes Lavater]. Keine 
einzige Seele von dem Anfang der Welt her . . . wird auftreten und sagen kénnen: 
“Ich habe zum Herrn gerufen, und er hat mir nicht, hat mir auf keinerley Weise 
geantwortet: Ich habe stark angehalten, und er hat mich nicht errettet, mich 
nicht getréstet, mir nicht einmal Muth eingeflé®t. Keine wird sagen kénnen: Ich 
habe mein Vertrauen auf ihn gesezt, und er hat mir nicht geholfen; Ich habe auf 
seine Hiilfe geharret, und bin zu schanden worden.” 

Wenn eine solche Seele, die das im Ernst, und bey gesunder Vernunft nach der 
Wahrheit sagen kénnte; Kein Bedenken, M[eine]. Thfeuersten]. wiirde ich mir 
machen, hier 6ffentlich von der Kanzel ihr zuzurufen: Such einen andern Gott! 
Ruf einen Gott der Welt an! ... Suche irgend etwas, mache irgend etwas zu 
deinem Gott, das sich in Noth und Gefahr freundlich zu dir wendet, da du nicht 
verdirbest.** 


In Lavater’s sense, Werther could not properly say ‘“‘Ich habe stark an- 


48 Op. cit., 1, 124-25. 
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gehalten,”’ nor could he, as the analysis of Lavater’s psychology of 
“Uberdru& des Lebens” will demonstrate, say it “bey gesunder Ver- 
nunft,” so that his repudiation of the orthodox God and its consequences, 
while psychologically consistent with his character, would not in La- 
vater’s eyes be an instance of the valid applicability of the principle stated 
in the passage just quoted. What is important for Werther, however, is 
that he, who is so well aware of the good in children (@ propos of whom 
he once quoted “‘die goldnen Worte des Lehrers der Menschen: wenn ihr 
nicht werdet wie eines von diesen!’’), shall be able to present himself to 
a forgiving God-Father who will not be able to chide ‘“‘sein unvermuthet 
riikkehrender Sohn.’’** His obviating of a God who presumably does not 
condone suicide permits him to answer the call of his God-Father ‘‘mit 
williger Folgsamkeit und kindlicher Freudigkeit,”’ or, to use out of con- 
text another phrase of Lavater’s, “sich . . . dem allmichtigen und un- 
endlichen Erbarmer mit kindlicher Zuversicht darstellen.’*® On the eve 
of his first real separation from Lotte, he had answered her “Wir werden 
seyn, ... aber Werther, sollen wir uns wieder finden? und wieder er- 
kennen?” with an assured “wir werden uns wieder sehn! Hier und dort 
wieder sehn!’’®' Writing to Lotte the morning of his last full day of life, 
Werther the pantheist merely can say, ‘“‘So traure denn, Natur, dein 
Sohn, dein Freund, dein Geliebter naht sich seinem Ende,” and Werther 
the speculative thinker declares, ‘““Sterben! Was heist das? Sieh wir 
triumen, wenn wir vom Tode reden.... Sterben! Grab! Ich verstehe 
die Worte nicht!’’® But the Werther who had dared ask barely a month 
before if it would really be sin to fulfill himself by pressing a kiss on 
Lotte’s lips**—as he was finally to do—must still seek the meaning of his 
experience and imminent death in theological terms. Lotte is his “auf 
ewig,” and though his love may be “fiir diese Welt Siinde,” he goes with 
complete declared confidence in his God-Father, “‘zu meinem Vater, zu 
deinem Vater, dem will ich’s klagen und er wird mich trésten bif du 


49 Nov. 30, 1772. 50 Predigten, 1, 227-28. 51 Sept. 10, 1771. 

52 Cf. also his undated comments on “Den Vorhang aufzuheben”’ (beginning of ““Heraus- 
geberbericht”’). 

53 Nov. 24, 1772. Ittner, loc. cit., p. 421, insists on Werther’s “consciousness of guilt and 
... desire to atone for such guilt...as the immediate, although not, of course, the 
primary and ultimate cause of Werther’s death.” This explanation disregards the way 
Werther makes fate responsible for the “unhappiness he caused through his guilt.” Refer- 
ring to “Siinde abzubiissen—Siinde?” Ittner further declares that a “vow never to kiss 
Lotte is to be considered as having been immediately retracted. Werther feels that he will 
kiss her and he is ready to atone for this sin. . . . In his last letter his calm and resigned 
tone indicates that he has continued to consider this ethical point; now he feels unequivo- 
cally that his kisses are a sin,—and he is ready to pay the penalty” (p. 422). In finding con- 
firmation of his interpretation in the words ‘“‘Siinde? Gut! und ich strafe mich davor,” 
Ittner ignores both context and interrogation points. 
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kommst, und ich fliege dir entgegen und fasse dich und bleibe bey dir 
vor dem Angesichte des Unendlichen in ewigen Umarmungen.”’ No less 
than Lavater’s more orthodox God, Werther’s is ‘“‘die grinzenlose 
Liebe’ and the ‘‘Vater der Liebe und der Unsterblichkeit,’™ for in the 
face of death Werther affirms his faith in immortality and repeats the 
words of the conversation of over fifteen months before, this time in the 
assurance of a clearer knowledge of God, “Ich traume nicht, ich wihne 
nicht! nah am Grabe ward mir’s heller. Wir werden seyn, wir werden uns 
wieder sehn!”’ Although Werther had already justified his suicide as a 
Christ-like sacrifice at the beginning of this last letter to Lotte, he now 
repudiates the idea that it is to be regarded as atonement for sin: 


Und was ist das? daf§ Albert dein Mann ist! Mann?—das wire denn fiir diese 
Welt [i.e., “when they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage; but are as the angels which are in heaven’’}]—und fiir diese Welt 
Siinde, da ich dich liebe, da® ich dich aus seinen Armen in die meinigen reissen 
méchte? 


With its subjunctive of strong doubt, Werther’s ironic rhetorical question 
expresses complete indifference to the standards of a world whose sense 
of values he has never accepted. So successful has been his self-justifi- 
cation that Werther boldly continues, “‘Siinde? Gut! und ich strafe mich 
davor,” again using an interrogation point with pregnant irony. Later 
in the evening he writes dispassionately to Albert: 


Ich habe dir iibel gelohnt, Albert, und du vergiebst mir. Ich habe den Frieden 
deines Hauses gestért, ich habe Mifitrauen zwischen euch gebracht. Leb wohl, 
ich will’s enden. O da® ihr gliiklich waret durch meinen Tod! Albert! Albert! 
mache den Engel gliiklich. Und so wohne Gottes Seegen iiber dir! 

Here Werther mentions as a simple fact the trouble that he has caused 
his friends, and hardly more than ventures to express a vague hope that 
his death may (.b. “wiret’’) help remedy matters.® Accordingly, in the 


5 Predigten, 11, 19. 

5% Tbid., p. 27. 

% This passage is quoted by Ittner, p. 425, who realizes that Werther “is not dying for 
Lotte,” that “his vanity still leads him to feel that her calm and her happiness will not be 
restored.” But Ittner vitiates the value of his observations by adding: ‘“‘And so Werther 
dies, conscious of the guilt of his uncontrolled passion, conscious too, and remorseful over 
[!] the unhappiness and suspicion he has caused between Albert and Lotte.” Ittner’s as- 
sumption that he has refuted L. Simon’s statement (Verantwortung und Schuld in Goethes 
Roman [Erlangen, 1934], p. 9), “Sozialethische Motive liegen Werthers Selbstmord nicht 
zugrunde,” is therefore unjustified, as is his feeling of “a kind of admiration for this 
Werther who finally takes cognizance of the institutions and standards of the world, and 
who acknowledges them by sacrificing himself.’”’ He is, it may be hoped, speaking for the 
few when he says, ‘With respect to the tone of the last few pages of Werther, we are even 
reminded somewhat [!] of the transfiguration that takes place in Maria of Maria Stuart, 
in Johanna of Die Jungfrau von Orleans, and in Ottilie of Die Wahlverwandtschaften.” 
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final section of his letter to Lotte, Werther no longer maintains the pre- 
tense that his death is a sacrifice: 


Da ich des Gliiks hatte theilhaftig werden kénnen! Fiir dich zu sterben, Lotte, 
fiir dich mich hinzugeben. Ich wollte muthig, ich wollte freudig sterben, wenn 
ich dir die Ruhe, die Wonne deines Lebens wieder schaffen kénnte; aber ach das 
ward nur wenig Edlen gegeben, ihr Blut fiir die Ihrigen zu vergiessen, und durch 
ihren Tod ein neues hundertfaltiges Leben ihren Freunden anzufachen. 


Werther’s beau geste is contrary-to-fact, and only potentially is his 
blood—like Egmont’s “und vieler Edeln’”—‘“nicht umsonst vergossen’’; 
but the megalomania of these lines is certainly an aspect of the deeply- 
rooted pride that is also mirrored in Werther’s religious thinking. 


IV 


The analysis of how Werther successfully rationalizes the conversion 
of his longing for death into a will to die leaves unexplained why tedium 
vite should have taken an extreme, fatal form in his case. As Ernst Feise 
has convincingly demonstrated in his careful analysis of ‘‘Goethes Wer- 
ther als nervéser Charakter,” the young Goethe and Werther had almost 
countless neurotic traits in common, and for this reason Goethe explained 
his reluctance to reread Werther with the words: “ich fiirchte den pa- 
thologischen Zustand wieder durchzuempfinden, ausdem es hervorging.’’®” 
Goethe did not die of Werther’s disease, however, nor do the symptoms 
which Werther shows necessarily authorize a prognostication of suicide. 
This act is usually associated with endogenous melancholia (symptoms: 
feeling of worthlessness, brooding, tedium vite, ineffectiveness of at- 
tempts at distraction—a pattern distorted in Werther’s case because he 
has successfully compensated his inferiority complex); in fact, Werther 
shows rather the patterns of paranoia and paranoid schizophrenia which 
lead first to violence like that of the discharged secretary Heinrich and 
like that attempted by the “Bauerbursch” of the second version of 
Werther, and then to a quiet indifference and dream-like existence cor- 
responding to the state of Heinrich when Werther meets him (symptoms: 
suspiciousness, as when Werther charges Lotte with uttering Albert’s 
rather than her own thoughts;** persecution complex—‘“‘Es hezt mich 
alles!’’5*—-; illusions of grandeur, at least partly represented by Werther’s 
various illusions of superiority already noted in connection with the mor- 
al concept “pride”; the sudden schizophrenic transitions from calm to 
excitement or to violence, a pattern ‘‘calm-excitement” very apparent 


57 Op. cit., GR, 1 (1926), 185-253, esp. u[.Teil], pp. 221-53 (Goethe as quoted by Ecker- 
mann, Jan. 2, 1824). 
58 Dec. 20, 1772 (evening). 59 Mar. 16, 1772. 
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in the passages discussed above in connection with Werther’s claims that 
he has become “ruhig” enough to be able to commit suicide with justi- 
fication). The end-state of schizophrenia is fully as tragic as the result 
of fatal melancholia, but as a state it is pathetic and undramatic. The 
abrupt ending of melancholia is startling and in this sense dramatic, 
however, so that there is good artistic reason for the dénouement of 
Werther even though Werther does not fit the typical symptomatic pat- 
tern of melancholia quite so well as does Jerusalem in Kestner’s report 
to Goethe. 

It would be presumptuous to assert that Goethe, when writing Werther, 
might have been consciously concerned with resolving the problem of 
how to join his own psychological experiences, the ‘‘autobiographical” 
element in the novel, to those very different ones of Jerusalem so as to 
guarantee the unity and psychological truth of Werther’s character. An 
answer to the question of how Werther-Goethe can also be Werther- 
Jerusalem will be satisfactory only if it explains why the real Werther, 
the Werther of Goethe’s novel, develops a fatal case of tedium vita; in 
other words, either Werther is a consistent character, and the novel a 
homogeneous work of art, or else he is made up of incongruous elements 
(“Lebensiiberreste”), and Goethe failed to solve the problem of creating 
a whole, psychologically true character. It is not necessary to assume 
that Goethe consciously worked out a psychological explanation of how 
Werther-Goethe could also be Werther-Jerusalem. Indeed, the fact that 
Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit account of the writing of Werther con- 
tains a palpably erroneous statement to the effect that the news of 
Jerusalem’s death crystallized the plan of the novel in Goethe’s mind, 
would indicate that Goethe had not consciously spent time working out 
his novel during the year and more which elapsed between the receipt 
of that news and the composition of the novel.® It is, moreover, un- 
likely that Goethe grafted experiences of whose emotional values he can 
only have been fully aware after his connection with Maximiliane La 
Roche and her husband Brentano on to any completed plan of his novel, 
for these experiences furnish the motive of destroyed domestic harmony 


6 The interpretation of passages in Dichtung und Wahrheit as historical] evidence of the 
degree to which Goethe may have been conscious of how he created a given work is the 
one legitimate ‘“‘use’”’ of Goethe’s autobiography for which Max Herrmann failed to allow 
when he condemned its ‘‘Uberschitzung” by those who are blind to any but biographical 
interpretations of Goethe’s works (Das Jahrmarktsfest zu Plundersweilern: Entstehungs- und 
Biihnengeschichte (Berlin, 1900], p. 5). The traditional biographical emphasis on ‘“‘Goethe’s 
Wetzlar experience,” on “Kestner’s account of Jerusalem’s sad fate,” and on “Goethe's 
experience” as the “threefold inspiration” of Werther (Ittner, p. 420), is not only inade- 
quate, as many critics have long realized, but actually misleading. 
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which affords Werther a basis for equating his suicide with moral- 
theological atonement while leaving his love for Lotte only “fiir diese 
Welt Siinde.”” Werther must therefore properly be regarded as a work of 
the early months of 1774, at about which time the character of the real 
Werther assumed its definitive form. 

When, many years later, Goethe wrote the thirteenth book of Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit, which has been described by Ewald A. Boucke as 
“vollkommen von der Wertherdichtung beherrscht, deren psychologische 
und literarische Voraussetzungen so eingehend dargelegt werden, da das 
persénliche Element fast ganz verschwindet,’® he gave an excellent 
symptomatology of tedium vite, especially as a cultural and literary 
phenomenon. His exposition of the psychology of tedium vite and its re- 
lation to suicide, although it reflects a sound understanding of human 
behavior, offers no explanation of a causal relationship between tedium 
vite and suicide. A careful reading of certain passages in this thirteenth 
book reveals that Goethe mentions symptoms not strictly applicable to 
Werther’s case, and that he skillfully glosses over the lack of a necessary 
connection between ‘tedium vite and suicide with the facile, somewhat 
tendencious, and certainly not absolute generalization offered in the sub- 
ordinate clauses of the following sentence—the lack of grammatical em- 
phasis allows the reader to take in the mon sequitur without feeling that 
it is insistently being forced upon him: “Dieses sind eigentlich die 
Symptome des Lebensiiberdrusses, der nicht selten in den Selbstmord 
ausléuft und bei denkenden, in sich gekehrten Menschen hiufiger war, 
als man glauben kann.” The answer to the psychological problem which 
Goethe seems to avoid in Dichtung und Wahrheit must be sought in 
Werther; but how he could consciously or unconsciously derive the con- 
duct pattern “tedium vite-suicide” may be more clearly brought out if 
Werther’s behavior is also examined in the light of certain passages in 
Lavater’s Predigten; for this purpose it does not matter whether Lava- 
ter’s explanations of psychological phenomena were original with him- 
self, or whether they were to some extent already common intellectual 
property in the period of Goethe’s youth. 

The distinction between a Werther-Goethe and a Werther-Jerusalem 


6! Goethes Werke (Festausgabe), xv1, 559. 

62 Goethe ambiguously uses “‘jener’’ without antecedent once in the paragraph here 
quoted from and once in the one immediately before it; Diintzer, Goethes Dichtung und 
Wahrheit: Erldutert ... (Leipzig, 1881), m, 196-97, felt constrained to note, “Jener 
UeberdruL , von dem bisher noch gar keine Rede war” and “‘Jener Ekel, im Uebergange, wie 
oben jener UeberdruL fallt um so unangenehmer auf, als jene in anderer Beziehung bald 
folgt.” The first “jener” is, of course, proleptic, but Diintzer at least felt the forced char- 
acter of Goethe’s transitions in these paragraphs. 
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has been used up to this point because it conveniently represents a kind 
of thinking found too frequently in discussions of literary works by critics 
who, often despite the best of intentions, cannot help paying homage to 
the great nineteenth-century positivistic tradition of Quellenforschung 
which has left so deep a mark on Goethe studies. ‘To subdivide Werther 
into a Werther-Jerusalem and into a Werther-Goethe, and then to sub- 
divide the latter into Werther-Goethes standing in a relation to Lotte 
Buff and Kestner, to Maximiliane La Roche and Brentano, or to other 
historical figures, is deliberately to risk losing sight of the character 
Goethe created; such sub-characters are the creation of the critic and 
represent individuals—psychologically perhaps perfectly consistent in 
themselves—whom the critic or his reader tends to substitute, wittingly 
or unwittingly, for the character delineated in the original literary work, 
often with complete disregard of the invalidity of explanations offered 
after such a substitution has been made.® In criticism of Werther the most 
important source of confusion has been the tendency to identify Werther 
too closely with Goethe, that is, either with the young Goethe of Max 
Morris’s six volumes, a historical figure, or with the young Goethe of 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, in no small measure a literary creation. It is, 
therefore, more than advisable when discussing Werther to give particu- 
lar attention to the traits of Werther’s character which distinguish him 
from ‘Werther-Goethe.” In explaining the conduct pattern ‘tedium 
vite-suicide,”’ however, only one difference between Werther and Goethe 
needs to be emphasized: the latter was never so completely demoralized 
by the defect of character which Werther calls ‘““Triagheit” as is the for- 
mer. 

The two non-scientific equivalents of ‘‘Tragheit” given in so brief a 
dictionary as Der Sprach-Brockhaus are “Faulheit” and ‘“Unbeweglich- 
keit,” and the word can be variously translated into English by “‘lazi- 
ness, indolence, remissness, sloth, slothfulness, sluggishness, inertness, 
idleness, slowness, etc.’”’ Werther-Goethe in the narrowest sense, the 
young Goethe of Wetzlar and Frankfurt between May 1772 and the be- 
ginning of 1774, led an active social life, did legal work, carried on a lively 


8 A recent instance of Werther compounded is found in J. Hennig, “‘Goethe’s Transla- 
tion from Macpherson’s ‘Berrathon’,” MLR, xi (1947), 127-30: “In its shortness the 
Berrathon passage illustrates even better than Songs of Selma the perfect harmony to 
which Goethe-Werther’s mind had attained with that of Ossian” (p. 128; = Goethe-Werther- 
Ossian!). As a result of creating Werther-Emilia Galotti, Ittner interpreted Werther’s 
conduct according to Lessing’s rationalistic moral psychology—toward which Goethe was 
very probably hostile (cf. Feise, “Lessings Emilia Galotti und Goethes Werther,” pp. 324- 
29, 337). For Werther-Spiegelbild der Charakterentwicklung Goethes, cf. n. 169. infra; 
and see n. 28, ante, for the result of having created a Goethe-Rousseau. 
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correspondence with a wide circle of friends and associates, composed or 
translated a score of poems, contributed eight times to the Frankfurter 
gelehrte Anzeigen, wrote several essays and pamphlets, thoroughly re- 
vised Gétz, completed five playlets, started Mahomet and Prometheus, and 
did some sketching besides. This is no example of a man in whose charac- 
ter “‘Trigheit” constitutes a dominant trait!—which does not mean that 
the young Goethe need have had no personal experience of the pleasures 
of idleness, of the demoralizing effects of sloth, or of periods of depression 
when he was haunted by fears of psychic paralysis; but that the degree 
of “Trigheit” in the young Goethe was incommensurable with that in 
the young Werther.™ For Werther represents the extreme form of “‘Triig- 
heit.”” The way his negatively fatalistic philosophical and religious specu- 
lations enhance inactivity with positive values has already been suffi- 
ciently indicated. Moreover, between his May of 1771 and the end of the 
following year the sum total of his achievements is negligible: he did the 
(automatic®) drawing enclosed in his letter to Wilhelm of May 26, 1771, 
presumably settled the difficulties in the matter of the inheritance men- 
ay tioned in his first letter, took part in some social activities despite a de- 
clared love of solitude® and a tendency to restrict his social intercourse 
to single individuals and small groups,” carried on a limited correspond- 
ence® and put in somewhat less than six months at unsatisfying gainful 
employment in a manner at least unsatisfactory to his immediate supe- 
rior.® “‘Tragheit” is a negative concept, and it is easiest to state the 


* That some of the emotional experiences of the young Goethe are commensurable with 
those of Werther has been well demonstrated by Feise, ‘““Goethes Werther als nerviser 
Charakter,” p. 232 ff., who analyzes, for instance, Goethe’s appreciation of the psycho- 
logical effects of loneliness and isolation in 1772 and 1773. Feise’s purpose, however, is to 
show that Werther-Goethe has psychological traits in common with Werther-Jerusalem, 
: 2 that “was Kestners dem Schicksale Werthers ‘angeklebt heissen, trutz ihnen und andern— 
RS eingewoben ist’ ([D.j.G.] 1v, 147), weil es aus derselben Quelle des Selbst- und Miterlebens 
Eo stammt.” This is psychoanalytical Quellenforschung and the technique of demonstrating 
that Goethe was ever writing fragments of his great confession. 

8 “Ich ... fand nach Verlauf einer Stunde, daficheine . . . Zeichnung verfertigt hatte, 
ohne das mindeste von dem meinen hinzuthun.” 

% Delight in ““Einsamkeit”—Ist letter, ff; neglect of Amtmann S.’s invitation—June 16, 
1771; preference of the solitude of a “Bauernherberge” to life “in dem traurigen Neste 
D...”—Jan. 20, 1772, i.e. before Werther’s “Verdru8” reported Mar. 15. 

67 Early cultivation of Lotte and her family circle to the exclusion of other social inter- 
ests; while ministerial secretary Werther has only two intimates, viz. Friulein von B... 
and Count vonC... 

68 Chiefly with Wilhelm; at a period when letters were faithfully preserved and wide 
correspondence was the rule, the editor of Werther has “mit Flei& gesammelt’”’ a number 
averaging less than one per week. 

69 There is no reason to credit Werther’s account with Ossian translations; long before he 
declared “Ossian hat in meinem Herzen den Homer verdringt” (Oct. 12, 1772) he had 
indignantly observed, ‘‘Neulich fragte mich einer, wie mir Ossian gefiele” (July 10, 1771). 
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tragedy of Werther’s character in negative terms—a highly developed 
inner life not balanced by any corresponding degree of external activity. 
In the words which Goethe used when describing his forthcoming novel 
to Schénborn, Werther is a young man 

der mit einer tiefen reinen Empfindung, und wahrer Penetration begabt, sich in 
schwarmende Triume verliert, sich durch Spekulation untergribt, biss er zulezt 
durch dazutretende ungliickliche Leidenschafften, besonders eine endlose Liebe 
zerriittet, sich eine Kugel vor den Kopf schiesst.7° 


The disproportion between speculation and activity alias non-‘‘Traigheit” 
is fatal for Werther, and it is for this reason that Werther’s letter of July 
1, 1771, with its discussion of “itible Laune” (which, Werther specifically 
declares, “‘ist eine Art von Tragheit’”’) and with the only footnote in the 
novel directing the reader’s attention away from Goethe’s text, assumes 
such great importance for the motivation in Werther. 

On the strictly compositional level of plot Werther’s discussion of 
“ible Laune”’ is significant because, as has been pointed out above, it 
associates tragic suffering and death with a pattern of conduct which 
Werther himself is going to exemplify. The intensity of Werther’s inner 
life is revealed when, at the end of his discourse, overpowered by mem- 
ories, he breaks down for the first time since he has met Lotte; even in a 
period of relative euphoria he lacks what he has just termed “ein offnes 
Herz . . . das Gute zu geniessen, das uns Gott fiir jeden Tag bereitet.” 
The sensitive reader is therefore not surprised to recognize touches of 
‘“jble Laune”’ in the first letter Werther writes after Albert’s arrival, in 
which he very successfully damns with faint praise that ‘‘braver lieber 
Kerl’’ whose ‘“‘gelassne Aussenseite” (a sort of false front, Werther im- 
plies!) contrasts with Werther’s ‘‘Unruhe” and in whom he finds, with 
unconscious irony, the qualified negative virtue of having ‘‘wenig ible 
Laune”—“‘und du weist, das ist die Siinde, die ich arger hasse am Men- 
schen als alle andre” (July 30, 1771). Werther’s last statement refers 
the reader back to the themes of the letter of July 1. Goethe is here hardly 
more subtle than is Werther in his method of characterizing Albert; it 
was too important to establish a definite association with the earlier 
letter, apparently, for Goethe to risk obscuring his point by the use of 
over-subtlety. In ‘‘Tragheit” and “‘iible Laune” there lies the fatal germ 
of tragedy and death. 

As Franziska observed to Minna von Barnhelm, ‘‘Man spricht selten 
von der Tugend, die man hat, aber desto éftrer von der, die uns fehlt.”’ 
This familiar psychological generalization sufficiently explains how Wer- 
ther can properly speak in character of the virtue non-“Tragheit” which 
he certainly lacks. The uniqueness of the discourse against “‘iible Laune”’ 


™ Dj.G.,1v, 26. 
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cannot, however, be over-emphasized, for it offers a stumbling-block to 
modern psychoanalytical interpretation of Goethes Werther als nerviser 
Charakter, as Ernst Feise seemed to realize when he wrote: 


Ein einziges Mal scheint es, als ob Werther von seiner Uberzeugung der schick- 
salsmafigen Determiniertheit des menschlichen Willens abwiche, das ist in seiner 
Rede gegen den iiblen Humor. ... Das durchaus wertherische Argument der 
Pfarrerin, da wir unser Gemiit nicht in unserer Gewalt hatten, muf er einriu- 
men und will die Laune demnach als eine Krankheit ansehen. Dagegen miisse 
man sich ermannen. Dem wiederum wertherischen Einwande Herrn Schmidts, 
daf man nicht Herr iiber sich selbst sei und am wenigsten iiber seine Empfind- 
ungen gebieten kénne, entgegnet er, daf§ man die bittersten Arzneien nicht ab- 
weisen wiirde, um seine Gesundheit zu erhalten, und daf niemand wisse, wie 
weit seine Krifte gingen, bis er sie versucht hatte.” 


What is a very natural situation by eighteenth century standards of psy- 
chological truth (Is a Werther-Franziska so much less plausible than a 
Werther-Emilia Galotti?), requires a very subtle explanation containing 
a “wohl” when discussed in connection with a Werther-“‘nervéser Cha- 
rakter”: 


Die Erklirung [to continue the previous quotation] fiir dieses Ausweichen aus 
seiner eignen Denkbahn finden wir dann wohl in Werthers Bezeichnung der bésen 
Laune als eines inneren Unmuts iiber uns selbst, d.h. als einer als unwiirdig er- 
kannten Entwertungstendenz, besonders aber in der Tatsache, daf “die Erin- 
nerung so manches Vergangenen”—nur so begreift sich Werthers gewaltige Be- 
wegung und sein Ausbrechen in Trinen—ein Gedenken eigner Schuld bedeutet. 
Er bekaimpft sich daher in dem Herrn Schmidt selbst, wie er auch seinen vorge- 
ahnten Selbstmord im Gespriiche mit Albert verteidigte. 


Of this explanation it is necessary only to remark that “bekimpfen”’ 
and ‘‘verteidigen” are not synonymous, although both suggest to the 
reader of German some common concept such as ‘‘Kampf,” and that 
“‘Schuld” is a very ambiguous term when applied to Werther, who con- 
sistently, and usually successfully, tries to evade acknowledging even to 
himself responsibility for his actions, as his final rationalization of his 
death and his use of the phrase “fiir diese Welt Siinde’’ have shown.” 
Whatever guilt Werther may have felt, it is safe to assume that in his 
“Erinnerung so manches Vergangenen”’ there is a far greater degree of 
self-pity for remorseful suffering than any permanent remorse; this is an 


7 Op. cit., loc. cit., pp. 209-10. 

72 The word “Schuld” has too strong moral or ethico-sociological overtones. In the final 
sentence of the paragraph from which these quotations are taken an aesthetic value judg- 
ment is introduced: “So gefaft erhilt diese ganze Episode erst [!] den Stempel tiefster 
tragischer Ironie.” Surely Lessing’s simpler psychology does not exclude ironic implications 
of tragic significance. 
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interpretation more consistent with his tendency always to justify him- 
self in his own eyes, a tendency evident in his very first letter (having 
barely gotten away from the atmosphere of some Leonore tragedy, he 
can say ‘Und doch war ich unschuldig! Konnt ich dafiir, daf .. . ’’; his 
subsequent half-hearted self-reproaches, beginning ‘‘Und doch—bin ich 
ganz [sic] unschuldig?”’ break off with the consoling generalization, ‘“O 
was ist der Mensch, daf er iiber sich klagen darf!’’). 


Vv 

Werther’s pivotal” discussion of “iible Laune”’ contains elements that 
can, for the purpose of convenient emphasis, best be elucidated by mak- 
ing a comparison, to which Goethe’s own footnote invites the reader of 
Werther, with the intuitive Lavater’s psychological analyses in the three 
sermons, “Jonas Menschenfeindliche, Ehrgeitzige Unzufriedenheit mit 
Gottes Fiirsehung und Giite,” “‘Mittel gegen Unzufriedenheit and iible 
Laune,” and “Von dem Ueberdrusse des Lebens.” The text of the first 
of these sermons shows Jonah’s displeasure with divine providence. Al- 
though he should have been pleased, not angry, that God wished to spare 
Ninevah, “ein zur Unzufriedenheit geneigtes Gemiithe ist nicht fihig, 
die Sachen nach der Wahrheit anzusehen und richtig zu beurtheilen.’’ 
Werther, who has a genius for dissatisfaction, neither sees clearly nor 
judges well. In his letters antedating the one of July 1, 1771, he expresses 
displeasure with (a) class-conscious condescension towards the common 
people; (b) the senseless activity of the “rechte gute Art Volks’? who 
surround him and (c) by whom he cannot be appreciated—in fact, (d) 
the futility of wanting ‘‘was hienieden nicht zu finden ist’’; (e) academic 
learning, especially in the field of aesthetic theory; (f) the intolerable 
offers of friendship by “einige verzerrte Originale’’; (g) the general 
futility of human activity, which contrasts with his own rich inner life 
(“Ich kehre in mich selbst zuriik, und finde eine Welt’’);77 (h) the purely 
negative value of rules for conduct and (i) artistic creation;’® (j) the 
interest of women in dress and (k) their tendency to gossip (here Werther 
is only lightly ironic); (1) certain books (by approval of Lotte’s opin- 
ions) ;7° and (m) failure to appreciate children properly.®® It is thus not 
surprising that he should fail to see the inconsistency of his preaching 
against “‘iible Laune,” or that he should judge Albert to be a sort of clod. 


% Pivotal also by its physical position at the exact middle of the “Erster Theil” of 
Werther (in D.j.G. the passage from “Wir Menschen beklagen uns oft” to the end of letter 
is preceded and followed by 23+ pp. text; in Goethes Werke: Festausgabe by 25} pp.). 

4 Op. cit., u, 156. % May 15, 1771. % May 17, 1771. 

77 May 22, 1771. 78 May 26, 1771. 79 June 16, 1771. 

80 June 29, 1771. 
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So long as Werther still lives not completely resolved to renounce and 
die, he will begrudge Albert Lotte: this is envy which springs from his 
proud assurance of being superior to Albert, and envy also is dissatisfac- 
tion with the way things are ordered. 

Each of Lavater’s sermons is divided into two parts, the second of 
which contains applications to every-day life. In the second part of this 
sermon, Lavater warns his listeners to examine themselves before they 
pass judgment on Jonah’s dissatisfaction with God’s providence—‘“ehr- 
geitzige Unzufriedenheit” because Jonah, in his pride of race, disapproves 
God’s concern with a gentile people. Lavater asks, 


Hat es dich, Lehrer des Evangeliums, nie heimlich verdrossen,—wenn andere 
Menschen, durch andere Menschen als durch dich, besser geworden sind? ... 
Blo& weil du etwa besorgest,—da8 dein Ruhm, dein Ansehen dadurch vielleicht 
vermindert werden mégte?® 


As Werther declares in his discourse: 


ist sie [ible Laune] nicht vielmehr ein innerer Unmuth iiber unsre eigne Un- 
wiirdigkeit, ein Misfallen an uns selbst, das immer mit einem Neide verkniipft 
ist, der durch eine thérige Eitelkeit aufgehezt wird: wir sehen gliikliche Menschen 
die wir nicht gliiklich machen, und das ist unertriglich! 


With the clairvoyance of one glorifying virtues which he does not have, 
Werther analyzes his own capacity for envy and dissatisfaction, and for- 
gets for one moment that he in his pride ordinarily succeeds only too well 
in convincing himself that everyone else’s ‘“‘Unwiirdigkeit” is far worse 
than his own. Proud sensitivity, whether one is aware of it or not, is a 
corollary of ‘‘Trigheit” and “iible Laune,” so that the episodes in which 
Goethe shows Werther suffering from injured honor do not represent 
the superimposition of a second alien theme on some such fundamental 
theme as the “‘endlose Liebe” mentioned by Goethe when he wrote Schén- 
born that Werther undermines himself by speculation until, “durch 
dazutretende ungliickliche Leidenschaften [plural!] zerriittet,” he puts a 
bullet through his head.* Well before the crisis of injured honor, the 
ministerial secretary Werther furnishes in his letters plentiful evidence 
of misanthropic dissatisfaction: Lavater can well exclaim, 


Du bist ein unergriindlicher Abgrund der niedertrichtigsten Menschenfeindlich- 
keit, menschliches Herz, wenn eine eigensiichtige Leidenschaft dich beseelet, 


81 Op. cit., 11, 165-66. 

82 FE, Feise, ““Goethes Werther als nervéser Charakter,”’ p. 192, notes that Werther’s 
“Berufsauffassung” is “eine organische AuGerung seines Charakters’’; he accordingly be- 
gins his discussion of “das Problem des nervésen Charakters” “von dieser Seite seines 
[Werthers] Wesens ausgehend, nicht von seiner Natur- und Liebesauffassung’’—a very 
sound procedure. 
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oder vielmehr vergiftet.—Urtheile selbst, o mein ZuhGrer, in einer ruhigen Stunde 
ob es wol gethan sey, dab du so unzufrieden bist? ™ 


Werther never has the quiet hour for careful self-judgment that did 
Lavater’s hearer; even when talking with philanthropo-didactic intent 
about “ible Laune” he lets himself be carried away by emotion, and the 
reader who might want to know what else Werther could have said about 
his theme has no recourse but to examine Lavater’s Predigten. 

Werther only describes the hurt which “iible Laune” can cause to 
one’s associates and the remorseful pain which one may feel when the 
final results of one’s “iible Laune” become apparent. Lavater, however, 
completes the picture: 


Du schadest damit [mit deiner Unzufriedenheit] niemand mehr als dir selbst. 
Schrecklich schadest du dir damit; Du erniedrigst und verunedelst deine ganze 
Seele; Du raubest dir selber alle Ruhe, allen Frieden, alle Heiterkeit der Seele; 
Raubest dir das allersiisseste, reineste, edelste, unsterblichste, géttlichste Ver- 
gniigen der menschlichen Natur,—das Vergniigen der theilnehmenden, briider- 
lichen Menschenliebe.* 


A rich emotional life need not exclude “alle Ruhe . . . der Seele,” yet it 
does so in the case of the dissatisfied and steadily more misanthropic 
Werther. In his second letter he already reveals that for him ‘“‘Ruhe”’ 
is passive enjoyment: 


Eine wunderbare Heiterkeit hat meine ganze Seele eingenommen, gleich denen 
siiSen Friihlingsmorgen, die ich mit ganzem Herzen geniesse. Ich bin so allein 
und freue mich so meines Lebens, in dieser Gegend, die fiir solche Seelen geschaf- 
fen ist, wie die meine. Ich bin so gliicklich, mein Bester, so ganz in dem Gefiihl 
von ruhigem Daseyn versunken, da meine Kunst darunter leidet. Ich kénnte 
jetzo nicht zeichnen [etc.]. 


But before the letter ends, he is overcome by theistic, erotico-mystic, 
almost pantheistic emotions and breaks off his wish-dream of expresssing 
in picture form what he sees in nature, declaring, “Ich gehe dariiber zu 
Grunde, ich erliege unter der Gewalt der Herrlichkeit dieser Erscheinung- 


83 Op. cit., 1, 171-72. 

% Tbid., p. 175. There is a significant “einander’” in the second sentence of Werther’s 
answer to Herr Schmidt’s objection to his use of the term “Laster”: “Mit nichten . . . wenn 
das, womit man sich selbst und seinen Nachsten schadet, den Namen verdient. Ist es nicht 
genug, daf} wir einander nicht gliiklich machen kénnen, miissen wir auch noch einander 
das Vergniigen rauben, das jedes Herz sich noch manchmal selbst gewahren kann.” 
Werther’s entire emphasis is on the hurt “‘iible Laune”’ causes others, and the “‘sich selbst” 
of one of his next statements, “Alle Geschenke . . . ersezzen nicht einen Augenblik Ver- 
gniigen an sich selbst, den uns eine neidische Unbehaglichkeit unsers Tyrannen vergillt 
hat,” refers to the victim of some other person’s “‘iible Laune.” For the value of “neidisch” 
in this last quotation, cf. note 139, infra. 
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en.”’ Because of his dissatisfaction with the generally accepted scale of 
social values, he cultivates the common man, whose “Gelassenheit”’ he 
praises without sharing (‘‘so linderts all den Tumult, der Anblik eines 
solchen Geschépfs, das in der gliiklichen Gelassenheit so den engen Kreis 
seines Daseyns ausgeht’’),® and when the moment has come to introduce 
Albert, he succeeds in presenting what is a symptom of his potential 
moral disintegration as a trait which shows integrity of character: “‘seine 
[Albert’s] gelassne Aussenseite sticht gegen die Unruhe meines Charak- 
ters sehr lebhaft ab, die sich nicht verbergen laBt.”” Werther’s excitable 
irritability develops unchecked, so that when his mother and Wilhelm, 
putting their faith in activity as the allopathic cure for ‘‘Tragheit,” 
have gotten him to take a ministerial secretaryship, he is making only a 
half-hearted attempt at self-cure. As he declares on February 17, 1772: 
“Die Ruhe der Seele ist ein herrlich Ding, und die Freude an sich selbst, 
lieber Freund, wenn nur das Ding nicht eben so zerbrechlich wire, als 
es schén und kostbar ist.’’ Less than a month later the insulting of his 
honor furnishes him with an excuse to hand in his resignation and to de- 
vote himself again to full-time dilettantism—and ‘Trigheit.””’ When 
Werther pays his penultimate visit to Lotte he is just about to complete 
the final rationalization of his suicide, which he has envisaged accomplish- 
ing “‘mit der méglichsten ruhigen Entschlossenheit” ;* he is still anything 
but calm, and Lotte thrice urges him to get control of himself, for she 
realizes that he must have “‘a quiet hour” if he is to be able to correct the 
error of his ways: “‘Nur einen Augenblik ruhigen Sinn, Werther... . 
Fiihlen Sie nicht, dafS§ Sie sich betriigen, sich mit Willen zu Grunde 
richten?”’®’? It is too late, however, and the only calm that Werther 
achieves is that of the cold suspicion that Lotte is merely repeating her 
husband’s observations; it is a calm unrelieved by any degree of “‘Men- 
schenliebe,” and Werther tears himself away “‘in der fiirchterlichen 
Empérung [s]einer Sinnen,’’® to reach his final resolution that very night. 
In his next sermon Lavater treats ‘““Mittel gegen Unzufriedenheit 
und iible Laune.” Jonah’s irritability with God’s mercy towards a gen- 
tile people is only part of his more general dissatisfaction ‘‘mit allem . . 
wovon er nur die geringste Unbequemlichkeit hat.” This fault is so 
“allgemein, and von so schadlichen und weitgreifenden Folgen,” that an 
hour will be little enough time in which to expound the extirpation of a 
vice “von welchem’’—and here Lavater seems to confirm the truth of 
Werther’s observation that he had never heard of a sermon in which 
“iible Laune” was discussed—‘‘in den 6ffentlichen Vortraigen, Predig- 


85 May 27, 1771. 86 4th paragraph of ‘“Herausgeberbericht.” 
87 Evening of Dec. 20 (editor’s account). 88 Dec. 21, 1772 (“friih”). 
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ten und Schriften so wenig geredet wird.’’** For the purposes of his discus- 
sion Lavater considers it sufficient to describe four commonest varieties of 
“Unzufriedenheit” and “‘iible Laune,” although there are “‘andere Arten, 
hdéhere und seltnere Grade des Unmuths und Lebens-Ueberdrusses”’ of 
which he does not wish to say anything at this juncture.*® Could Werther, 
who certainly considered himself a very superior sort of person, have com- 
pared himself objectively with Lavater’s commonest types of ‘“‘unzu- 
friednen, launischen, iiberdrii®igen . . . Menschen,” he would not have 
been pleased to discover that he shared a surprising number of traits of 
character with them. Werther and the members of Lavater’s Type I 
“sind mit ihrem Schicksal, und der géttlichen Fiirsehung iiber sie, niemals 
zufrieden,”’ although Werther in his pride does not consciously share with 
them the subjective insufficiency of endogenous melancholy attributed 
to them by Lavater when he says, with eighteenth century simplicity 
of language, ‘‘Sie verweilen sich mit ihren Gedanken immer nur bey den 
Mingeln ihrer Natur, den Wiederwirtigkeiten ihres Schicksals.’’” This 
type overlooks ‘‘das Gute, das Gott ihnen tiglich erweiset’”—Werther’s 
“das Gute . . . das uns Gott fiir jeden Tag bereitet’”—and although they 
may be “ausserordentlich fréhlich” for a few moments, “‘[sie] sinken aber 
bald wieder in ihre vorige Unzufriedenheit zuriick.”® Werther has shown 
traits of this type even before his first letter, in which he promises Wil- 
helm that he will try to apply some of the latter’s good advice: 


Ich will, lieber Freund, ich verspreche Dir’s, ich will mich bessern, will nicht 
mehr das Bisgen Uebel, das das Schicksal uns vorlegt, wiederkiuen, wie ich’s 
immer gethan habe. Ich will das Gegenwartige genieSen, und das Vergangene soll 
mir vergangen seyn. Gewifi Du hast recht, Bester: der Schmerzen waren minder 
unter den Menschen, wenn sie nicht—Gott weis warum sie so gemacht sind—mit 
so viel Emsigkeit der Einbildungskraft sich beschaftigten, die Erinnerungen des 
vergangenen Uebels zuriickzurufen, ehe denn eine gleichgiiltige Gegenwart zu 
tragen. 


Werther here repeats a lesson the meaning of which he does not feel, or 
he would not place all responsibility for ‘“‘Uebel” on fate nor so depre- 
ciate the present; the constantly appearing expressions of dissatisfaction 
in his subsequent letters reveal that he is always sinking back into his 
“vorige Unzufriedenheit,” and the manic-depressive pattern of extremes 
of feeling is not new, as he reminds Wilhelm as early as May 13, 1771: 


89 Op. cit., 11, 184-85. 

® The terms “Type I-IV” in text replace Lavater’s enumeration of “der selznen 
Menschen mancherley Arten” (“Einige,” “Andere,” ‘“Wiederum andere,” and “Noch 
andere” as the opening words of four successive paragraphs, ibid., pp. 188-93). 

" Tbid., pp. 187-88. 

® Tbid., p. 188. % Tbid., pp. 188-89. 
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“so unstet hast Du nichts gesehn als dieses Herz. Lieber! Brauch ich 
Dir das zu sagen, der Du so oft die Last getragen hast, mich vom Kum- 
mer zur Ausschweifung, und von siisser Melancholie zur verderblichen 
Leidenschaft iibergehn zu sehn.” Two letters later, describing the socia! 
activities which have “eine ganz gute Wiirkung” on him, Werther in- 
stinctively characterizes them pessimistically as ‘die Freuden . . . die so 
den Menschen noch gewdhrt sind” and regrets “noch so viel andere 
Kriafte in mir... die alle ungenutzt vermodern, und die ich sorgfaltig 
verbergen mu. Ach das engt all das Herz so ein—Und doch! Misver- 
standen zu werden, ist das Schicksal von unser einem.’’ Werther is never 
long satisfied with his ‘‘fate,” and he is able to announce in the third 
sentence of the first letter of the Zweyter Theil of Goethe’s novel, “Ich 
merke, ich merke, das Schiksal hat mir harte Priifungen zugedacht,”’ 
which is the clearest unconscious revelation of dissatisfaction become 
habitual. 

Persons of Type II “sind nur mit besondern Widerwartigkeiten, die 
ihnen begegnen, unzufrieden.”’ Type II differs from Type I primarily in 
that Lavater does not attribute to its members anything that corre- 
sponds to “subjective insufficiency,” which his other two types also lack, 
and it may be noted that except in this respect all his types overlap each 
other, so that he cannot here be either credited or charged with having 
reduced the human soul to “‘wissenschaftliche Clafifikationen.” Under 
Type II Lavater enumerates certain forms of adversity which Werther 
also experiences: 


eine Verlaumdung, ein Widerspruch, die Fehlschlagung einer siissen Hoffnung, 
ein Verlust, ein Mifverstand, ein saurer Blick den man ihnen giebt, ein mi®lung- 
ener Versuch, ein ungerechtes Urtheil oder Betragen, ein Mangel von Héflichkeit 
oder Ehrbezeugung, die sie erwarteten, und zu verdienen glaubten,... Sie 
krianken sich gar sehr dariiber; Sie verlieren sich bisweilen in angstlichen Klagen, 
and iiberlassen sich einer miirrischen Ungeduld .. .—und verlieren sich unter 
dem Gefiihl der gegenwiartigen Widerwirtigkeit so weit, daf sie oft mit dem 
Propheten seufzen: Mein Tod ware mir besser als mein Leben. Ja, es ist wol gethan, 
daL ich zirne bis auf den Tod.™ 


Even in the relatively happy month of June, 1771, Werther shows “ible 
Laune” when he refers to the physician who has spread the slander that 
Werther is spoiling the Amtmann’s children completely as “eine sehr 
dogmatische Dratpuppe”; the physician has, moreover, contradicted 
some of Werther’s favorite ideas (June 29, 1771). And even before his 
“sweet hope” of winning Lotte has been proved vain, Werther has known 
moments when in his anger or disgust he could say, with Jonah, “It is 


* Tbid., pp. 189-90. 
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better for me to die than to live”; as when he reports how Lotte’s piano 
playing often soothes him “zur Zeit, wo ich mir eine Kugel vor’n Kopf 
schiessen méchte” (July 16, 1771). Later the figure of speech acquires 
real meaning, as in the statement made exactly one month after Albert’s 
arrival: “Ich seh all dieses Elends kein Ende als das Grab” (Aug. 30, 
1771). After the “‘Verdru®” of insulted honor it occurs with great fre- 
quency: ‘‘Da méchte man sich ein Messer in’s Herz bohren’’;® “Ach ich 
hab hundertmal ein Messer ergriffen, um diesem gedringten Herzen Luft 
zu machen” ;* ‘“Man michte sich dem Teufel ergeben, Wilhelm, iiber all 
die Hunde, die Gott auf Erden duldet’’;” “Ich méchte mir oft die Brust 
zerreissen und das Gehirn einstofen, daf} man einander so wenig seyn 
kann’’;®* and so forth, until preoccupation with suicide finally dominates 
Werther’s thinking. The easily offended Werther truly complains with 
varying degrees of Lavater’s ‘‘surly impatience,” which once reaches the 
deliberately unparaphrased arrogance of ‘Mein Gott! Mein Gott! warum 
hast du mich verlassen?’”®”* 

To Type ITI belong those dissatisfied with ‘tunangenehme Begegnisse, 
die sie mit andern Menschen gemein haben.’?° Theirs is a relatively 
mild form of “‘iible Laune,” of which the worst that Lavater can say is 
that it comes very close to being a blaming of divine providence, and for 
which he gives instances of delay or inconvenience caused by bad weather. 
Werther, never unaware that he is an uncommon man, has little of this 
common kind of “iible Laune,” and specifically points out that fact when, 
on November 3, 1772, he analyzes his complete misery: “O daf} ich 
launish seyn kénnte, die Schuld auf’s Wetter, auf einen dritten, auf eine 
fehlgeschlagene Unternehmung schieben.” (At this period Werther most 
nearly corresponds with Lavater’s Type I in the matter of subjective 
insufficiency; admitting to a feeling that “‘an mir allein alle Schuld liegt,” 
he immediately corrects himself however with “nicht Schuld! Genug 
daf in mir die Quelle alles Elendes verborgen ist.’’) Later in the same 
letter, moreover, he explains God’s failure to grant his prayer for the 
power still to enjoy nature—as he once could when “mit Geduld”’ he 


% Mar. 15, 1772 (because Werther’s ““Neider”’ are triumphing at the fall of an “Ueber- 
miithigen”). 

% Mar. 16, 1772 (referring to the same triumph of “die schlechten Kerls alle’’). 

97 Sept. 15, 1772 (because the ‘‘NuSbaume”’ at St... have been cut down). 

% Oct. 27, 1772 (refers to Werther’s realization in preceding letter that his disappearance 
from the world of Lotte and Albert would not leave a permanent emptiness even though he 
is now “diesem Hause . . . Alles in allem’’). 

% Nov. 15, 1772. The corresponding allusion in the last paragraphs of his farewell letter 
to Lotte is less bitter but hardly more patient: “Ich schaudere nicht den kalten schrék- 
lichen Kelch zu fassen, aus dem ich den Taumel {not ‘Ruhe’!] des Todes trinken soll!” 

100 Op. cit., 1, 191. 
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passively awaited the divine spirit—with the aid of an analogy that re- 
fers to the too human tendency to be dissatisfied with the weather: “Gott 
giebt Regen und Sonnenschein nicht unserm ungestiimen Bitten.” 
Nevertheless, Werther occasionally takes to heart experiences which he 
shares with a whole community of people, as when he expresses his vio- 
lent reaction to the cutting down of the two trees at S . . .—a reaction 
far more extreme than that of the actual villagers, however, who merely 
grumble and, as in the case of the schoolmaster, perhaps shed some 
gentle tears.'" It is ironic that on the occasion of his first visit to this 
village, fourteen and a half months before, Werther had assured Herr 
Schmidt that “iible Laune” was curable. 

Those who belong to Type IV are “‘iiberhaupt zu allen Zeiten . . . ent- 
weder gegen alle Menschen, oder nur gegen . . . gewisse Personen unzu- 
frieden.”’ Lavater’s examples of Type-IV behavior make clear the dif- 
ference between this type and Type IT: 


Sie haben sich angewohnt, alles zu tadeln. . . . Sie sind unzufrieden . . . wenn man 
redet, ‘“‘man redet ihnen die Ohren voll, man schwazt ins Gelag hinein”; Unzu- 
frieden, wenn man schweigt, “man ist stolz, man mag sich nicht mit ihnen ab- 
geben, man verachtet sie.” Ihr Lob ist Unzufriedenheit, wie ihr Tadel.... 
Héchstens sind es gewisse wenige Menschen, oder noch viel geringere Dinge, 
womit sie sich bisweilen einigermaassen auf eine angenehme Weise beschifitigen, 
mit denen sie, wenigstens eine Zeitlang, so ziemlich ordentlich, und ohne Streit, 
Vorwiirfe, Argwéhne, Zwistigkeiten und VerdriiSlichkeiten, durchkommen kén- 
nen.!% 


Persons in Type IV consistently let others feel the effect of their “iible 
Laune’’; they are deliberately guilty of destroying for other people the 
pleasure which each heart, to use the words of Werther’s own discussion 
of this “Laster,” ‘‘sich noch manchmal selbst gewahren kann.” Werther 
not only has strong personal dislikes, which he reveals to Wilhelm by the 
liberal use of such terms as “verzerrte Originale, dogmatische Drat- 
puppe, eine Narrin, die alte Schachtel, die Kerls, die Thoren, die Schur- 
ken, die Hunde, ein Thier, eine Frazze, ein Ding’”—this series mirrors 
his increasing ill-humor over a year and a half—; but that he also makes 
no efforts to conceal from others his indifference or displeasure also is 
evident from statements like “Ich lies mich aber in nichts stéren”’ and 
from his report, after the insult to his honor, of the triumph of those who 
have long condemned his “‘Uebermuth und Geringschazzung andrer’”’ 
(March 16, 1772). Although Werther knows “wie néthig der Unterschied 
der Stinde ist,’ the insistence upon social distinctions by the guests 


® Sept. 15, 1772. 102 Op. cit., m1, 192. 
63 [bid., pp. 192-93. 1 Dec, 24, 1771. 
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of Count v. C. seems to him a deliberate personal humiliation. Not only 
is his praise of Albert from the very first so faint as to be ‘“Tadel’’; less 
than two weeks after they have first met Werther shows how little he 
thinks of Albert’s opinions by stopping him in the middle of a sentence 
and quitting his presence when in the midst of their discussion of suicide 
(Aug. 12, 1771). Although at one point he assures Wilhelm ‘Es war ge- 
wif nicht auf dich geredt, wenn ich schrieb: schafft mir die Kerls vom 
Hals, die sagen, ich sollte mich resigniren,’’'® when he has had his “‘Ver- 
dru8” he immediately blames Wilhelm and his mother for it.’ And the 
inconstancy of Type IV appears in such shifts of interest as the substitu- 
tion of Homer for his former book collection,'” of Ossian for Homer, or, 
potentially, of modeling for his suspended sketch-work;' and in the ease 
with which he discards people, like Fraulein v. B. or Fiirst**, for whom 
he first has only kind words. Indeed, even with Lotte there comes a mo- 
ment of strained relationship and of suspicion expressed in a statement 
like ‘Weise! . . . sehr weise! hat vielleicht Albert diese Anmerkung ge- 
macht? Politisch! sehr politisch !’’!®® 

As Lavater makes clear, however, all types of “iible Laune,’ 
merely Type IV, hurt innocent victims: 


> not 


Es ist nicht auszusprechen, wie viel tausend Seufzer und Thrinen durch eine so 
unzufriedene ... Gemiithsart manchem unschuldigen Herzen alle Tage ausge- 
preBt werden; Wie viel tausend Beiingstigungen dadurch veranlasset, wie viel 
tausend Leben und Gesundheiten dadurch aufgeopfert, abgeschlachtet und ab- 
gemartert werden,—eigne und anderer Leben und Gesundheiten. . . ."° 


Werther makes the same point when he bids Herr Schmidt to name him 
the person “‘der iibler Laune ist und so brav dabey sie zu verbergen, sie 
allein zu tragen, ohne die Freuden um sich her zu zerstéren’’; and when, 
after crying “‘Weh denen . . . die sich der Gewalt bedienen, die sie iiber 
ein Herz haben, um ihm die einfachen Freuden zu rauben, die aus ihm 
selbst hervorkeimen,” he affords a glimpse of his own past as the recollec- 
tion “‘so manches Vergangenen”’ brings tears to his eyes and he vividly 
describes the pathos of the death scene at which he himself was present. 
In his farewell note to Wilhelm, Werther asks his mother’s forgiveness 
“wegen all des Verdrusses, den ich ihr gemacht habe,” and aptly sums up 
the effect of his “iible Laune’”—though not without remaining true to 
Type I—in the sentence, ‘“‘Das war nun mein Schiksal, die zu betriiben, 
denen ich Freude schuldig war’’:™ the fate with which he has been con- 
stantly dissatisfied can assume his guilt; hence the assurance “‘du ver- 


10% Aug. 8, 1771. 1% March 15, 1772 (“ihr seyd doch allein schuld daran’’). 
107 May 13, 1771. 108 July 24, 1771. 109 Evening of Dec. 20, 1772. 
0 Op. cit., u, 196. 11 Dec. 20, 1772. 
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giebst mir’”’ in his last lines to Albert. But Werther has clearly exemplified 
“die Tiefen des Jammers” and the “Elend” which, according to Lavater, 
“auf der Seele des Unzufriednen ruhet,”’"* and which he so vividly de- 
scribed in his letter of November 3, 1772 with such significant utterances 
as “Genug daf in mir die Quelle alles Elendes verborgen ist.” And the 
months of his final deterioration have surely demonstrated the justness 
of Lavater’s psychological observations: 


Fast kein Mensch kann ihm [dem Unzufriednen] beykommen; Er hat keine 
Ohren mehr fiir die Erinnerungen eines Freundes. Alles macht ihn nur bitterer, 
unzufriedner, miirrischer, womit man ihn zahm und zufrieden machen will. So 
schrecklich zerriittet Unzufriedenheit und iible Laune das Herz, und den ganzen 
Character des Menschen." 


Perhaps one of Goethe’s finest touches in Werther is the scene when, 
hearing Lotte play the tune which has long been associated with her 
beneficent influence upon him, Werther cries, “um Gottes Willen héren 
sie auf”; she stares, then says with a smile, ‘‘Werther, sie sind sehr krank, 
ihre Lieblingsgerichte widerstehen ihnen” (December 4, 1772). 


VI 


In Werther’s discussion of ‘“‘iible Laune’’ occurs the sentence, an an- 
swer to the objection of “die Pfarrern” that our disposition may be in- 
fluenced by our physical condition: ‘‘Wir wollens also ...als eine Krank- 
heit ansehen, und fragen ob dafiir kein Mittel ist!” The cure which 
Werther suggests, to rouse ourselves to activity, does not really answer 
her objection, since it implies that we always have some control of our 
feelings. Herr Schmidt senses the weakness of Werther’s logic and pro- 
tests against this implication, whereupon Werther again begs the ques- 
tion: 


Es ist hier die Frage von einer unangenehmen Empfindung . . . die doch jeder- 
mann gern los ist, und niemand weis wie weit seine Kriafte gehn, bis er sie ver- 
sucht hat. Gewif®, einer der krank ist, wird bey allen Aerzten herum fragen und 
die gréSten Resignationen, die bittersten Arzneyen, wird er nicht abweisen um 
seine gewiinschte Gesundheit zu erhalten. 


Werther’s own story gives the lie to his first statement; and the applica- 
tion of his medical analogy is never made, for Werther interrupts him- 
self to explain to the deaf pastor the theme of his discourse: in so doing 
he terms “‘iible Laune”’ a vice, and when forced to justify his use of this 
moral-theological term to the ever-objecting Herr Schmidt, this new 
problem so interests him that he neglects to go back to where he left 


2 Op. cit., m, 197. U8 Jbid., p. 198. 
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off."* To judge from Werther’s method of reasoning in his later discus- 
sion of suicide with Albert, however, it is doubtful if his analogy would 
have held water. A psychic disorder cannot be treated like a physical 
disease, a fact familiar to modern psychiatrists, who warn, for instance, 
that it is futile if not harmful to try to distract a person afflicted with 
melancholia by giving him work or by having him change his environ- 
ment unless the ultimate source of his disorder is also treated. The tragic 
fate of Werther would indicate that Goethe recognized this principle, 
although it is perhaps only intuition that caused him to include the 
passages in the second part of Werther which suggest that the germ of 
Werther’s disease is to be found in childhood experiences."> Lavater’s 
discussion of ‘‘Mittel gegen Unzufriedenheit und iible Laune”’ (the sec- 
ond part of his sermon) reveals equal insight. 

Lavater concedes hardly more value to physical therapy than would 
a modern psychologist. Only for some cases would he hesitatingly recom- 
mend “‘cérperliche Arzneyen,” which could render “nicht iibele Dienste”’: 


Denn es ist nicht zu liugnen, da@ sehr oft die Beschafenheit des Cérpers, und un- 
sere Gesundheitsumstiinde, grosse Ursachen unsers mifvergniigten ... Betra- 
gens sind,—Arzneyen, Luftverinderungen, unschuldige Ergétzlichkeiten, leichtere 
und freudigere Beschiftigungen, der Umgang mit guten, geduldigen, aber den- 
noch klugen und beherzten Menschenfreunden, das Lesen aufweckender Schrif- 
ten . . .—alles das mégen zu gewissen Zeiten, und fiir gewisse Personen, ganz gute 
unverwerfliche Mittel seyn. . . .1 


Werther was exposed to all these remedies, if Wilhelm’s letters be counted 
as ‘“‘aufweckende Schriften”; but to no avail. As Lavater declares: ‘diese 
Mittel alle sind ausser uns, sind nicht allgemein brauchbar, dringen bey 
weitem nicht tief genug, kénnen in unzahligen Fillen nicht helfen, und 
kénnen sehr oft nicht einmal angebracht werden.’”"’ Lavater accordingly 
proposes a more fundamental remedy, ‘‘der Glaube an die allesregierende 
géttliche Fiirsehung,” upon which he then elaborates. Some light is per- 
haps shed on Werther’s compulsion to rationalize, no matter how, his 
suicide as an act in harmony with the will of his God-Father, if Lavater’s 
insistence that with God’s help man can escape from the vicious circle 
of ever more virulent “‘iible Laune’”’ be remembered; for Lavater is the 
representative of a religious tradition with which Werther is familiar 


14 Lavater, op. cit., 11, 194, also speaks of the “Lasterhaftigkeit” of “iible Laune.” 

15 May 9, 1772. Early religious associations are immediately suggested by the beginning 
of this letter: “Ich habe die Wallfahrt nach meiner Heimath mit aller Andacht eines Pil- 
grims vollendet. . . . ”” Werther’s love of children could have special significance if it had 
its source in a regretted first, happier part of childhood; cf. Feise’s modern-psychological 
interpretation of this episode (“Goethes Werther als nervéser Charakter,”’ p. 202). 

U6 Op. cit., 1, 200-01. U7 Tbid., p. 201. 
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and which, moreover, as modern psychologists sometimes concede, had 
long experience in dealing with the problems of the human soul. Such a 
statement as “Die Unzufriedenheit and iible Laune sieht alles in der 
Welt verzogen, verwirrt, alles in der gréSten Disharmonie und Zer- 
riittung’’"® could stand as an apt characterization of the tone of some of 
Werther’s later letters, in which, by pathetic fallacy, even nature as- 
sumes the hues of Werther’s state of mind. And it is in these same letters 
that Werther justifies his suicide step by step until he has, with his own 
God’s help, achieved a suitable adjustment. He has not, however, used 
the strength gained from God, as a Christian like Lavater would have 
expected, to adjust himself to his environment; but he nonetheless be- 
lieves that he has somehow recaptured in a sense the spirit of ‘‘jene 
Zeiten, deren Andenken mich qualt”—times which were“‘so selig . . . weil 
ich mit Geduld seinen [God’s] Geist erwartete, und die Wonne, die er 
iiber mich ausgof} mit ganzem, innig dankbarem Herzen aufnahm” (Nov. 
3, 1772). 

The last of Lavater’s three sermons here to be discussed is ‘“‘Von dem 
Ueberdrusse des Lebens, oder von dem Verlangen zu sterben,’”’® into 
which ‘‘iible Laune” can easily (“‘leicht’’) degenerate.’?° After an exor- 
dium in which he emphasizes the great value of God’s gift of life, Lavater 
first treats cases in which it is permissiblé, noble and magnanimous to 
repeat, “freylich in einem ganz andern Geist,”’ Jonah’s words, “Ach Herr, 
nimm meine Seele von mir, denn mein Tod wire mir besser als mein 
Leben.’’!! There is (a) a natural, innocent and momentary kind of dis- 
couragement which does not last if it is not ‘‘wilder Art” and if it is bal- 
anced by “‘Gottesfurcht und Vertrauen.” In all humility, without wrath or 
envy, in the wearjness of an Elijah, we may ask for death because ‘‘unser 
Elend” at moments seems insurmountable, “‘vielleicht mehr um anderer 
als unser selbst willen.”” Werther’s discouragement is not of this variety, 
for it is more than momentary, it does lead to death, and it is embittered 
by envy—envy not of Albert or of Albert and Lotte’s happiness, but 
the grudging envy of “iible Laune” which is envy without humility 
(Werther, confident in his own superiority, is sure that he alone is fully 
worthy of Lotte: “‘O er [Albert] ist nicht der Mensch, die Wiinsche dieses 


"8 Tbid., p. 204. 

19 With this expansion of his sermon’s title Lavater announces (11, 221) the topic on 
which he will talk. Although, exceptionally, this sermon has a tripartite division, it falls 
into Lavater’s usual two-part pattern: parts rand 1, dealing with the worth of human life 
and permissible forms of longing for death, are together no longer than part m1 with its 
counter-theme of sinful tedium vite. The term “second part” is accordingly used here to 
refer to the latter half of this sermon. 

20 Op. cit., 1, 220. 121 Tbid., p. 229. 

122 This letter-classification is Lavater’s: (a) =op. cit., 11, 229-31; (b) 231-33; (c) 233-36. 
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[Lotte’s] Herzens alle zu fiillen.’"). Nevertheless, he for a while main- 
tains the pretense that he is sacrificing himself for Lotte and until the 
end protests his reverent confidence in God’s approval of his suicide: 
“ich danke dir Gott, der du diesen lezten Augenblikken diese Warme, 
diese Kraft schenkest’’."** —There is (b) a noble tedium vite: 


Die Seele des Menschen kann zuweilen durch Betrachtung des zukiinftigen Le- 
bens, durch vertrauten Umgang mit der ewigen Liebe in Jesu Christo—durch 
lebhafte Empfindung der unaussprechlichen Liebenswiirdigkeit Christi, in ein 
sehnliches Verlangen des Todes, in eine edele Verachtung des gegenwirtigen 
leiblichen Lebens michtig dahingerissen werden. ... Der Gott, der die Ver- 
langen in uns wirkt, kann uns auch die Liebesvolle Ergebung lehren. .. . 


In Werther’s longing to go “‘zu meinem Vater, zu deinem [Lotte’s] Vater” 
there is, unfortunately, no balancing element of loving submission, but 
at best only a selfish hope of eagerly anticipated ‘“‘ewigen Umarmung- 
en.”!%—And there is (c) a magnanimous scorn of life: 


Wer seines Lebens um des Lebens, der Wolfahrt und Gliickseligkeit anderer 
willen nicht achtet; Wer mit seinem Leben gern das Leben eines oder mehrerer 
Briider erkaufen mégte; dessen Lebensiiberdruf ist nicht nur edel sondern grof- 
miithig und erhaben. 


Lavater’s use of ‘“Lebensiiberdrufs” is here very loose, for he is referring 
only to the spirit of pure sacrifice. This Werther too clearly lacks. 

It is rather in the second part of this sermon, ‘‘von dem siindlichen, 
unedeln, niedertrachtigen, unverantwortlichen Ueberdrusse des Lebens,”’ 
that Lavater really treats the factors which account for such a conduct 
pattern as Werther’s “tedium vite-suicide’’: 


Sobald sich Zorn, Menschenfeindlichkeit, Neid, wildes ungeduldiges Wesen, 
Empérung gegen Gottes Fiihrung und Schickung, in unsere Sehnsucht nach dem 
Tode, in unsere Lebensverachtung einmischet, sobald ist sie unedel, siindlich und 
niedertrichtig.!* 


Lavater’s is a moral, not a ‘“‘reine Experimental,’””’ psychology. That is 
to say, although he possesses a keen insight into the motives of human 
conduct, he cannot eliminate, as a modern psychologist might, ethical 


123 July 29, 1772. For the peculiar value of the word “Neid” in Werther’s statement to 
Herr Schmidt, “‘ist sie [ible Laune] nicht vielmehr ein innerer Unmuth iiber unsre eigne 
Unwiirdigkeit, ein Misfallen an uns selbst, das immer mit einem Neide verkniipft ist, der 
durch eine thérige Eitelkeit aufgehezt wird,” cf. H. J. Weigand, ‘““Wandrers Sturmlied— 
‘Neidgetroffen’,”” GR, xx1 (1946), 165-72, esp. p. 170 and n. 14; cf. also, S. Atkins, 
“Werther’s ‘Misfallen an uns selbst, das immer mit einem Neide verkniipft ist’,” MLR, 
XL (1948), 96 ff. 

124 “nach eilfe.”’ 125 Farewell letter to Lotte (last morning). 

126 Op. cit., 11, 237. 

27 Cf. n. 133, infra, and Goethe’s full statement there referred to. 
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and theological judgments from his thinking, for he is, however remark- 
able his talent, the representative both of his church and of an intellec- 
tual climate in which ethical issues were very much alive. The uttered 
wish to die characteristic of tedium vite need indeed not lead to suicide, 
but as the expression of a sinful attitude—ungratefulness for God’s gift 
of life—it can, theologically, become identical with suicide, which is a 
gesture of contempt for the great gift of life. The following sentence re- 
veals how tedium vite can be equated with suicide: “‘Wer sein Leben 
verwiinscht, oder es sich gar vorsitzlich, es sey nun nach und nach, 
oder auf eine gewaltthatige Weise verkiirzt . . . —der betriegt sich selbst 
auf eine entsetzliche Weise.””!** If tedium vite and suicide were for La- 
vater hardly distinguishable forms of the same sinful folly, failure to 
appreciate the value of life, it is understandable that he can treat suicide 
as the final manifestation of the process of disintegration which begins 
with ‘“Tragheit und tible Laune” and which does certainly become 
“Ueberdruf des Lebens.”” And so the remedy remains the submission of 
individual to divine will “mit der Dehmuth und Zuversicht eines Kin- 
des,’”!”® the remedy which Werther’s pride never permits. 

The weakest point in Lavater’s reasoning thus comes when he al- 
lows a ready-made conventional moral judgment to replace psychological 
analysis—at the moment, incidentally, when he introduces the theme of 
non-sacrificial suicide for which the story of Jonah, so long his inspiration, 
does not provide any relevant example or analogy. It is, moreover, pos- 
sible that his own self-observed psychological experience did not extend 
to serious contemplation of suicide, so that he had no basis for an intui- 
tive analysis and accordingly speaks like Albert, who declares when dis- 
cussing the problem with Werther, “Ich kann mir nicht vorstellen, wie 
ein Mensch so thérigt seyn kann, sich zu erschiessen.’’*° Lavater also 
considers it “thérigt” and “Thorheit,” “sich selbst sein Leben zu ver- 
wiinschen oder zu verkiirzen,’’™ using the very kind of verbalistic judg- 
ment against which Werther protests with Albert: ‘‘Da® ihr Menschen 
. »- um von einer Sache zu reden, gleich sprechen miift: Das ist thérig, 
das ist klug, das ist gut, das ist bés! Und was will das all heissen? Habt 
ihr deSwegen die innern Verhiltnisse einer Handlung erforscht?” But 
Werther, despite his greater experience of physical and emotional excess,! 
also falls into verbalisms when, not without a touch of megalomania, 


128 Op. cit., m1, 237. 129 Thid., p. 239. 

130 This and ff. quotations from Werther’s discussion of suicide with Albert: Aug. 12, 
1771, 

131 Op. cit., 1, 241-242. 

132 “Tch bin mehr als einmal trunken gewesen, und meine Leidenschaften waren nie weit 
vom Wahnsinne, und beydes reut mich nicht, denn ich habe in meinem Maasse begreifen 
lernen: Wie man [efc., as quoted in text].” 
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he gives to the ambiguous words “Leidenschaft! Trunkenheit! Wahn- 
sinn” primarily positive connotations simply by declaring that he has 
learned ‘‘Wie man alle ausserordentliche Menschen, die etwas grosses, 
etwas unmdglich scheinendes wiirkten, von jeher fiir Trunkene und 
Wahnsinnige ausschreien miifte.’’ Not all that is excessive and unusual 
is good and great, Albert implies when he charges Werther with exaggera- 
tion—and again lays himself open to a new attack from Werther by 
adding a platitude about suicide’s being weakness. 

Werther, very properly in view of his later inner conflicts, senses that 
suicide can be a difficult decision, but his first attempt to demonstrate 
this truth uses two examples of the strength of despair (a people revolt- 
ing; a man saving his goods from a burning house) which correspond to 
some such logic as “If there is strength in despair, all despair is strength” 
but which Werther sums up in the even more illogical form ‘‘wenn An- 
strengung Starke ist, warum soll die Ueberspannung das Gegentheil 
seyn?” Werther’s final analogy is his happiest one, for it in a sense 
balances out the impossible medical analogy he started on in order to 
give Herr Schmidt proof that persons wish to be rid of disagreeable feel- 
ings as much as they wish to be rid of a disease; it is illustrated with the 
story of a simple girl who is seduced, deserted, and who commits suicide, 
the lesson drawn from it being: 


Wehe dem, der zusehen und sagen kénnte: Die Thérinn! hatte sie gewartet, 
hatte sie die Zeit wiirken lassen, es wiirde sich die Verzweiflung schon gelegt, es 
wiirde sich ein anderer sie zu trésten schon vorgefunden haben. 

Das ist eben, als wenn einer sagte: der Thor! stirbt am Fieber! hatte er ge- 
wartet, bis sich seine Krifte erhohlt, seine Sifte verbessert, der Tumult seines 
Blutes gelegt hiatten, alles wire gut gegangen, und er lebte bis auf den heutigen 
Tag! 


And with true intuitive insight Werther can counter in one clear sentence 
Albert’s objection that an educated person would not behave like this 
simple girl: ‘“der Mensch ist Mensch, und das Bifgen Verstand das einer 
haben mag, kommt wenig oder nicht in Anschlag, wenn Leidenschaft 
wiithet, und die Grainzen der Menschheit einen dringen.”’ By his new 
medical analogy Werther does not make clear why suicide rather than 
madness should be the psychic equivalent of physical death. But he does 
leave a convincing impression that the mental life follows its own laws, 
an impression which Goethe, by having Werther leave Albert before the 
latter can present any counter-arguments, allows to remain final in the 
reader’s mind. Werther has by no means “‘justified”’ suicide except to the 
extent that he has stated that there are cases when it is inevitable—his 
own final subtle justification is, in fact, only rationalization—but he has 
corrected the impression, which he himself gave in his lecture to Herr 
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Schmidt, that a mental disease like “‘itible Laune” is to be remedied by 
what Lavater calls ‘‘Mittel ausser uns.” 

Werther and Lavater see, each in his own way, the limitations of vul- 
gar eighteenth century psychology; and although Goethe, through 
Werther, shows at times more understanding than the one-time associate 
whose “Talent” he so fully appreciated, even he did not possess the sys- 
tematic knowledge which would have made it possible for him to indi- 
cate definitely in Werther the ultimate sources of Werther’s psychopathic 
condition. Werther can be understood in terms of eighteenth century 
moral psychology; but Goethe has portrayed him without committing 
himself to the traditional terminology of the moralities which he, like 
other Storm-and Stress thinkers such as Herder, was submitting to the 
sharpest critical scrutiny. Goethe’s distrust of conventional verbalism, 
his faith that the eternal truths of human experience need not be ex- 
pressed in hackneyed formulae, can be seen in his letter to Lavater and 
Pfenninger of April 26, 1774—a letter which not only recalls Werther’s 
of November 15, 1772, but also passages in Werther’s discussion of sui- 
cide with Albert—:' 


Ich bin vielleicht ein Thor dass ich euch nicht den Gefallen thue mich mit euern 
Worten auszudriicken, und dass ich nicht einmal durch eine reine Experimental 
Psychologie meines Innersten, euch darlege dass ich ein Mensch binn, und 
daher nichts anders sentiren kann als andre Menschen, dass das alles was unter 
uns Widerspruch scheint nur Wortstreit ist der daraus entsteht weil ich die 
Sachen unter andern Combinationen sentire und drum ihre Relativitaét ausdriik- 
kend, sie anders benennen muss{.] 


Significantly, this letter contains an allusion to the manuscript of 
Werther, which is to provide Pfenninger ‘“‘viel Erliuterung”’ on Goethe’s 
religious views. And Goethe’s application of the principle, ‘“der Mensch 
ist Mensch,” is so successful that Werther remains psychologically veri- 
similar even when analyzed as a case history by Ernst Feise in his essay, 
Goethes Werther als nerviser Charakter. 


VII 


Shortly after the publication of Werther, Lavater wrote to Hartmann, 
“Herr Jesu! welche Wahrheit!’’ and two years later he expressed in a 


138 D3.G., tv, 15-16. When Albert questions the aptness of his ““Beyspiele,”” Werther ob- 
serves, “man hat mir schon éfter vorgeworfen, da, meine Combinationsart manchmal an’s 
Radotage grinze!”’ and later he declares ‘der Mensch ist Mensch.” Goethe’s letter similarly 
emphasizes a peculiar way of thinking and a common human element. For the parallels 
noted by Feise, cf. notes 4 and 36, ante. 
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letter to Wieland his full approval of the novel. That Lavater, unlike 
so many of his moralistic and theological contemporaries, did not find 
Werther an immoral book, is not to be explained by any motives of friend- 
ship for Goethe, however important these might have been. Although 
Lavater was almost the complete antithesis of Werther,’ he was able 
to appreciate psychological truth when he saw it. Moreover, if he applied 
to the novel the yardstick of his own moral psychology, he could only 
congratulate himself on the correctness of his views as to the dangerous- 
ness of Christ-less religious thinking, exemplified by Werther. On the 
other hand, it was not even necessary for Lavater to regard Werther as 
a horrid example, for Werther is not only pathological, but is so to a 
degree which would justify his Christian salvation, at least for a tolerant 
representative of the church. Goethe, to be sure, does not insist on this 
point—‘‘Kein Geistlicher hat ihn [Werther] begleitet”—which would 
have aroused still more antagonism towards the novel than, certainly to 
Goethe’s surprise, did exist after it appeared. But in a century when the 
slogan of liberals, including Christian ones, was tolerance, when “tout 
comprendre”’ was ‘‘tout pardonner,” not only admiration and love for 
Werther’s mind and character, not only tears for his fate, but also pardon 
for his suicide could have been asked; for his case comes very close to 


' being the exception to deliberate sinful suicide for which Lavater allows 


even as he condemns “sein Leben zu verwiinschen oder zu verkiirzen”’ 
as the greatest of follies: 


Den Fall ausgenommen, dafi es in einer ganz unverschuldeten und uniiberwind- 
lichen Schwermuth geschehe, in welchen Fallen dann freylich der Ungliickliche, 
und am Verstand und Herzen Kranke, dem gnadigen Urtheil und Erbarmen des 
gerechten Richters, ohne lieblose und harte Urtheile zu iiberlassen ist. . . .1%* 


With intuitive wisdom Goethe has left the ultimate motives, “die 
innern Verhiltnisse,”’ of Werther’s conduct unstated, and presents at 
the very start of his novel a character who already shows the dangerous 
and significant symptoms: “Trigheit” and “iible Laune.”’ What follows 
is a long catastrophe culminating in suicide, a narrative the hero of which 
seems to have freedom of choice, although his fate, like that of Schiller’s 
Wallenstein, actually is determined by his earlier behavior. Werther 
seems guilty, seems to know the value of the words “‘Laster,’’ ‘‘Siinde,”’ 
“Schuld,” but in the course of the novel it becomes evident that he has 


14 Letter to Hartmann, Oct. 10, 1774 (cf. Janentzky, op. cit., p. 97); to Wieland, Aug. 9, 
1776 (cf. C. F. Schreiber, Goethe’s Works with the Exception of Faust; A Catalogue .. . (New 
Haven, London, 1940], item 949a). 

13% This point is fully elaborated by O. Guinaudeau, Etudes sur J.-G. Lavater (Paris, 
1924), p. 337 ff. 136 Op. cit., 11, 242. 
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used these words in an arbitrarily subjective sense, that he is not, 
morally speaking, what Lavater would call a “gesunder verniin{ftiger 
Mensch.’”7 The interest of the novel is not in why Werther behaves as 
he does, but in how he will behave under given conditions. Goethe leaves 
unanswered the question whether or not Werther’s disease is ‘‘unver- 
schuldet,’”’ so that for much of the novel—and for some readers, all of 
it—Werther’s conduct has the apparent suspense value of responsible 
free action. However, just as Werther almost immediately reveals symp- 
toms of ‘‘Tragheit” and “‘tible Laune,” and, in his very first letter, shows 
a suspiciously weak moral sense, so also is it soon suggested that he may 
be one of those who are “‘am Verstand und Herzen Kranke.” There is 
strange logic, almost as peculiar as that of his discourse on “‘iible Laune’”’ 
and of his discussion of suicide with Albert, in his second letter: ‘Ich kénnte 
jetzo nicht zeichnen, nicht einen Strich, und bin niemalen ein grésserer 
Mahler gewesen als in diesen Augenblicken”; and the theme of his sick 
heart is first introduced in his fourth: “‘Auch halt ich mein Herzgen wie 
ein krankes Kind. . . . ” This theme is more definitely stated in the open- 
ing sentence of the letter which records his sermon against ‘‘iible Laune”’: 
‘Was Lotte einem Kranken seyn mu, fiihl ich an meinem eignen armen 
Herzen, das iibler dran ist als manches, das auf dem Siechbette ver- 
schmachtet.”’ Before he offers Albert his imperfect analogy between phys- 
ical and mental disease as an explanation of suicide, Werther has already 
implicitly compared to a physical disorder the emotional dilemma from 
which he suffers because of Albert’s arrival: he has asked Wilhelm, 


Und kannst du von dem Ungliicklichen, dessen Leben unter einer schleichenden 
Krankheit unaufhaltsam allmahlich abstirbt, kannst du von ihm verlangen, er 
solle durch einen Dolchstos der Quaal auf einmal ein Ende machen? [Aug. 8, 
1771] 


Less than three weeks later Werther’s condition has definitely become a 
disease, and all that remains uncertain—although for Werther only 
slightly so—is whether it can be cured: “Es ist wahr, wenn meine Krank- 
heit zu heilen wire,” writes Werther, reporting his birthday surprises, 
“so wiirden diese Menschen es thun’’(Aug. 28, 1771). Werther’s sickness 
is of the soul, of the “heart,” primarily, and he never loses his ratiocina- 
tive faculties, although they only serve the desires of that heart. 


187 Thid., p. 223. (“Es ist kein verniinftiger Mensch, der das Seyn dem Nichtseyn, das 
Leben dem Tode nicht vorziehe; Kein gesunder verniinftiger Mensch, der natiirlicher Weise 
nicht eine Furcht, eine Abneigung vor dem Tode, vor der Zerriittung und Zerstérung seiner 
Natur habe.” Is Lavater’s ‘“‘Seyn-Nichtseyn” a Hamlet “Anklang,” as critics have claimed 
Werther’s of Nov. 15, 1772, to be? In Werther “zerriitten”’ and ‘‘zerstéren”’ are also used 
synonymously; cf. text, next paragraph.) 
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Towards the end of Werther the distinction between sickness of mind 

and sickness of heart becomes minimal as the tyranny of emotion over 
reason reveals itself both in the violence of Werther’s language, which 
gives the lie to assurances that he is “ruhig,” and in the over-subtle 
rationalizations which he uses to justify his deeds and desires. In Wer- 
ther’s letter of November 30, 1772, the account of the mad Heinrich, who 
turns out to have been in love with Lotte, has been considered “‘fast 
stilwidrig episch’”’ by more than one critic,"** although the letter as a 
whole, in which almost as many lines are devoted to Werther’s interpre- 
tation of the story’s significance as to the narrative itself, shows no less 
than his shorter letters the ever-recurring pattern of would-be calm 
giving way to emotional turbulence. Whatever the stylistic virtues or 
defects of this letter, however, it serves a doubl: purpose. On the one 
hand, Heinrich’s story by itself is sufficiently like Werther’s to suggest 
that what the latter suffers is only a more complicated form of madness, 
so that sympathy for a Werther who commits suicide need not be quali- 
fied by conscientious scruples in the case of readers too hasty with moral 
judgments. On the other hand, Werther’s general comments once more 
raise the question of how valid conventional terminologies are and remind 
the reader that they cannot explain “die innern Verhiltnisse einer Hand- 
lung”’: 
Miisse der trostlos umkommen, der eines Kranken spottet, der nach der ent- 
ferntesten Quelle reist die seine Krankheit vermehren, sein Ausleben schmerz- 
hafter machen wird, der sich iiber das bedrangte Herz erhebt, das, um seine Ge- 
wissensbisse los zu werden und die Leiden seiner Seele abzuthun, seine Pilgrim- 
schaft nach dem heiligen Grabe thut! Jeder Fuftritt der seine Solen auf 
ungebahntem Wege durchschneidet, ist ein Lindrungstropfen der geaingsteten 
Seele, und mit jeder ausgedauerten Tagreise legt sich das Herz um viel Bedring- 
ni® leichter nieder.—Und diirft ihr das Wahn nennen—Ihr Wortkramer auf 
euren Polstern—Wahn! 


What renders disservice to physical health can assuage “‘das bedrangte 
Herz,” and so Werther demonstrates, more successfully than when dis- 
cussing with Albert suicide, the ambiguous connotation of such a word 
as “Wahn,” which belongs with the earlier group of ‘‘Leidenschaft! 
Trunkenheit! Wahnsinn.” Werther’s own sickness is primarily of the 
heart, but the lines just quoted follow a sentence in which “in deinem 
zerstérten Herzen” and “in deinem zerriitteten Gehirne” (‘‘dein” refers 
to Heinrich) stand in immediate apposition, so that Werther’s special 
disorder is equated implicitly with something called by another name— 


138 E. Feise, “Zu Entstehung, Problem und Technik von Goethes ‘Werther’,” p. 29; cf. 
M. Herrmann, Goethes Similiche Werke (Jubiliums-Ausgabe), xv1, xviii. 
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J.C. Lavater and Goethe 


madness, the conventionally condonable ‘‘cause” of suicide. After an 
interval of three short letters Werther finally equates his condition with 
madness: “‘ich bin in einem Zustande, in dem jene Ungliiklichen miissen 
gewesen seyn, von denen man glaubte, sie wiirden von einem bésen 
Geiste umher getrieben.” It is surely intentional that this statement is 
so formulated as to emphasize incidentally a truth which both Goethe 
and Werther perceive: that the nature of things is often obscured by the 
words applied to them. Standing as it does between these two equations 
of Werther’s sickness with madness, Lotte’s observation of December 4 
assumes profound tragic-ironical significance: ‘‘Werther . . . sie sind sehr 
krank, ihre Lieblingsgerichte widerstehen ihnen.” 

After Werther’s letter of December 17 (‘*Meine Sinnen verwirren sich. 
Schon acht Tage hab ich keine Besinnungskraft’’) he is no longer the sole 
narrator of his own story, but it is his own papers and last letters which 
contain his remarkable final rationalization of suicide, a display of virtu- 
osity at (paranoic) self-deception far surpassing the delusion of the mad 
Heinrich that all his difficulties would be permanently solved if the ‘“‘Gen- 
eralstaaten” paid him moneys due. As always, the interest of the novel 
centers on the problem of how Werther will act, although at the begin- 
ning of the ‘“Herausgeberbericht” an undated ‘‘Zettelgen’”’ is quoted 
which for the last time directly reminds the reader that Werther may 
not be a responsible free agent and that there are definite limits to our 
conventionally formulated knowledge: 


Ihre Gegenwart, ihr Schiksal, ihr Theilnehmen an dem meinigen, preft noch 
die lezten Thrainen aus meinem versengten Gehirn. 

Den Vorhang aufzuheben und dahinter zu treten, das ist’s all! Und warum das 
Zaudern und Zagen?—Weil man nicht weis, wie’s dahinten aussieht?—und man 
nicht zuriikkehrt?—Und daf das nun die Eigenschaft unseres Geistes ist, da 
Verwirrung und Finsternif zu ahnden, wovon wir nichts Bestimmtes wissen. 


“Aus meinem versengten Gehirn” echoes the earlier “in deinem zerriit- 
teten Gehirne,” while the doctrine of the finite limitations of human 
knowledge is now used, not to account for suicide, but to clear the way to 
it. To the very end of Goethe’s novel the question of what are the ulti- 
mate causes of Werther’s suicide is left unanswered. Werther is interred 
without sacrament in a corner of the churchyard, and finite man cannot 
say whether or not he will be reunited with Lotte ‘vor dem Angesichte 
des Unendlichen in ewigen Umarmungen.” But Werther’s logically 
twisted faith in a God-Father has enabled him to reveal the verbalistic 
insufficiency of the time-honored theological doctrine stated by Lavater 
in these words: “Wer sich sein Leben selbst verwiinschet oder verkirzt 
... mu ganz und gar kein Zutrauen, keinen Glauben, kein Herz mehr 
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zu seinem Schépfer und Erléser haben.’** Werther does not heed the 
final injunction of Lavater’s sermon “‘Von dem Ueberdrusse des Lebens”’ 
—“Verwiinsche dir nie, noch vielweniger verkiirze dir dein Leben’’; per- 
haps, however, Lavater’s preceding words do in some sense apply to him: 


Gott ist die Liebe, und du bist sein Geschipf, das Geschipf der ewigen Liebe bist du; 
Das ist unverinderlich wahr, du magst es glauben oder nicht glauben. Gott ver- 
gift deiner nicht, wenn du gleich seiner vergissest.“° 


But Goethe left this for the reader to decide. 


VOI 


Ever since Werther first appeared, it has been the subject of controversy. 
Readers of 1774 and 1775, accustomed to novels in which characters were 
well-defined, whether good, bad or mixed, were unable to accept Werther 
for what he was—a character upon whom no final moral judgment is 
passed. Many sentimentalists took him at his own evaluation, and 
apotheosized him; other critics, seeing only that he is a suicide, charged 
Goethe with deliberately trying to undermine the moral foundations of 
society by making him the hero of a novel. Hence poems like Lotte auf 
Werthers Grab, but also satires like Nicolai’s Freuden or opinions like 
Bodmer’s: “Ist nicht Wehrter der blédeste, feigherzige Mann? Aber es 
scheint, der Verfasser halte die Feigheit, welche den Schmerzen der Liebe 
durch den Tod entflieht, fiir Starke der Seele.””™' It merely seemed “ganz 
kiihn” to Nicolai’s friend Bretschneider that Goethe maintained ‘‘man 
habe ihn nicht verstanden,’” but Goethe had already reported to Sophie 
von La Roche in December, 1774, the impression that was made upon 
him by finding in an “‘umgeliehen” copy of Werther the words, ‘“Tais 
Toi Jean Jaques ils ne te comprendront point!’ The obstacle to under- 
standing of Werther was an ingrained habit of passing moral judgments 
in terms which seem to have absolute values; it was the assumption that 
verbalistic definition can furnish the key to “die innern Verhiltnisse.”’ 
Goethe himself makes this point in one of his contributions to Lavater’s 
Physiognomische Fragmente, in a passage curiously enough not indexed 
under “Werther” in M. Morris’s Der junge Goethe: 


Wie die Sachen eine Physiognomie haben, so haben auch die Urtheile die ihrige, 
und eben daf die Urtheile verschieden sind, beweist noch nicht, daf ein Ding bald 
so, bald so ist. Nehmen wir zum Beyspiel ein Buch, das die Freuden und das 
Elend der Liebe mit den lebhaftesten Farben schildert. Alle junge Leute fallen 
driiber her, erheben, verzehren, verschlingen es; und ein Alter, dem’s unter 
die Hinde kommt, macht’s gelassen oder unwillig zu, und sagt: “Das verliebte 


189 Op. cit., 11, 243. 40 Thid., p. 252. " D5G., v, 269-70. 
1 Tbid., p. 245. 8 D5G., wv, 157. 
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572 J.C. Lavater and Goethe 


Zeug! Leider, daB es in der Welt so ist, was braucht man’s noch zu schreiben?” 

Lassen Sie nun von jeder Seite einen Kampfer auftreten! Der eine wird be- 
weisen, da das Buch vortrefflich ist, der andere, da es elend ist! Und welcher 
hat Recht? Wer soll’s entscheiden? Niemand, denn der Physiognomist. Der tritt 
dazwischen und sagt: begebt euch zur Ruh, euer ganzer Streit nahrt sich mit den 
Worten fiirtreflich und elend. Das Buch ist weder fiirtrefflich noch elend. Es hat 
nur deine ganze Gestalt, guter Jiingling ... und weil dir’s gleich sieht... so 
nennst du's deines Gleichen, oder welches eins ist, deinen Freund, oder welches 
eins ist, fiirtrefflich. Du Alter hingegen wiirdest ein Gleiches thun, wenn diese 
Blatter so viel Erfahrung, Klugheit, praktischen Sinn enthielten.™ 


Werther was not meant for those who were old, for those whose mental 
habits had become so set that they would be unable to bring understand- 
ing to its Storm-and-Stress relativism: ‘“‘Und du gute Seele, die du eben 
den Drang fiihlst wie er, schépfe Trost aus seinem Leiden, und laf} das 
Biichlein deinen Freund seyn, wenn du aus Geschick oder eigner Schuld 
keinen nahern finden kannst.” The “Freund” of Werther would surely 
appreciate Goethe’s parable of the controversial book, and if he had 
really understood it he could agree with the lesson Goethe draws from 
it: 

Alles wirkt verhaltni&mafig in der Welt, das werden wir noch oft zu wiederholen 
haben. Das allgemeine Verhaltnif erkennet nur Gott; deswegen alles menschliche, 
philosophische und so auch physiognomische Sinnen und Trachten am Ende auf 
ein bloBes Stottern hinauslauft.“® 


As Goethe came to realize that Lavater, too, was striving for an absolute 
of “‘wissenschaftliche Clafifikationen,” his interest in physiognomy soon 
ended. One may even venture to doubt that he would have conceded 
more than relative value to any modern systems of psychology, for, al- 
though their analyses go far deeper into patterns of human behavior than 
did eighteenth century efforts such as those of Lavater—or Herder—in 
the last analysis they also do not go beyond the “‘how.” 

The whole history of Werther criticism illustrates one ever-repeated 
pattern of human behavior: the tendency to fill the vacuum of relativism 
with absolutes; for relativism is, to use Lavater’s words, “eine Gottheit 
die nicht hilft”’ and is so abhorrent to most men that they instinctively 
follow the advice, “Suche irgend etwas, mache irgend etwas zu deinem 
Gott .. . da du nicht verdirbest”—which is what even the relativist 
Werther does in his own exceptional way. It cannot be too often pointed 
out that the interest of Werther is deliberately centered in the problem of 
how its hero will behave, not that of why he so behaves or that of what 


4 Op. cit., v, 325. 
145 Tbid., p. 326; cf. also Faust’s rejection of “Im Anfang war das Wort.” 
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psychic disorder may account for his behavior; Goethe accordingly em- 
phasized the impossibility of knowing “die innern Verhiltnisse einer 
Handlung”—the story of Werther is an action in the literary sense—and 
so understated the pathological element in Werther’s character that 
countless readers have assumed Werther to be a morally responsible 
free agent.'” (The understatement of the pathological is counterbalanced 
somewhat by the verses added to the “Zweyte dchte Auflage”’ of Werther, 
1775, which contain the warning, “Sey ein Mann, und folge mir nicht 
nach’’; and more fully in the 1787 version by changes and additions of a 
more drastic nature.) In many senses Werther is passive, but le is not 
static, nor is his story, which is a small part of the Erdgeist’s “‘wechselnd 
Leben,” of ‘‘der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid.’’ Nevertheless, from 1775 
until the present day even those critics who have fully realized that 
Werther can be properly understood only in terms of relativism have 
continued to offer interpretations of it which emphasize its static ele- 
ments at the expense of the dynamic component: the story or action. 
The one contemporary reviewer who saw clearly that Werther could not 
be understood by critics who applied to it the criteria of conventional 
morality or of biographical-historical accuracy, managed to find the 
novel “die allervortreflichste Erlauterung durch ein Beispiel von dem 
Satze: Die Menschen werden zu ihren jedesmaligen Handlungen durch 
die zusammengesezte Wirkung der Umstinde und ihres Charakters un- 
widerstehlich bestimt.’” A modern critic’ credits this reviewer with hav- 
ing “den gedanklichen Schwerpunkt der Dichtung richtig erkannt, wenn 
er [so] schreibt’”’; which is to substitute arbitrarily a static general prin- 
ciple for the special problem that really holds the attention of the reader 
of Werther, the problem of how Werther will act next. This very critic, 
who belongs to the school of Franz Saran and who attempts, with praise- 
worthy humility, to interpret Werther “aus sich selbst” and to under- 
stand it “von innen heraus,’™* so stresses the “Gedankengehalt der 
Dichtung”’ that any impression of the degree to which Werther’s story 
mirrors the dynamic complexity of life in all its irrationality is de- 
stroyed:® because Werther is a “Naturalist” in all his thinking, his 


146 A second reason for this understatement was the necessity of making Werther as lik- 
able a character as possible, lest “normal” readers take offense and decide that a mere 
psychopathic case was unworthy of their attention. 

47 Anonymous review, Auserlesene Bibliothek der neuesten deutschen Litteratur, Lemgo, 
1775, vir, 500-20; quoted by Gose, p. 6. 48 Gose, p. 1. 

49 Tbid., p. 11; cf., however, p. 2, where Gose justifies his procedure: “Da sich die 
Wertherforschung bisher vorwiegend mit den philosophischen, den stofflichen und den 
sthetisch-formalen Fragen beschiftigt hat, eine methodisch erschépfende Herausar- 
beitung des Gedankengehalts aber noch aussteht, so betont die vorliegende Arbeit mit 








574 J.C. Lavater and Goethe 
“religiése Auffassung”’ is stripped of its irrational inconsistencies as much 
as possible and defined as “ein mit biblischen Resten durchsetzter dy- 
namischer Pantheismus von naturalistischer Farbung’’;° for the same 
reason, his method of rationalizing away such moral and religious scruples 
as stand in the way of his suicide is allowed to demonstrate that “Der 
Naturalist fihlt sich fiir den von Naturkriften bedingten Ablauf seines 
Lebens nicht sittlich verantwortlich”—which may indeed be true, but 
which minimizes the element of flux in Werther’s character that is the 
essence of the (dramatic) suspense in Werther. And in 1946, to offer a 
fully up-to-date example of the tendency to neglect the dynamic compo- 
nent in Werther, twenty-five years after the critic just quoted, still an- 
other scholar, discussing ‘‘Werther, Tasso und Wilhelm Meister als 
Spiegelbilder der Charakterentwicklung Goethes,” practically reduces 
the novel to a series of expressions of “infantile Eigenschaften” corre- 
sponding to one (static?) stage of Goethe’s development and observes 
that Werther’s [one] neurosis might be described as masochism;™ it is 





bewuBter Einseitigkeit das Gedankliche.” “Damit,”’ Feise (““Goethes Werther als nervéser 
Charakter,” pp. 185-86) observes, “‘ist aber der Charakter Werthers noch nicht erschépft. 
Denn aus der Idee allein wird noch kein Werk geboren. ...” Feise wisely notes that 
Werther is no allegory, but then, by applying a negative value judgment to the term 
“allegory” and a positive one to “symbol,” manages to find in the work symbolic value and 
to reach his absolute, “Typus’”’: “Ist das Symbol] ein menschlicher Charakter, so wird seine 
Einheit demnach nie in einer Idee aufgehen, auf einen Typus werden wir ihn trotz aller 
seiner Widerspriiche zuriickfiihren kénnen, wenn er wahr und lebensfihig ist.”’ 

160 Gose, p. 24. The concept of “dynamischer Pantheismus” as the fundamental “‘An- 
schauung von den letzten Dingen” in Werther is the premise of H. Schéffler’s interpretation 
of Goethe’s novel as ‘‘der Urfall eines Leidens in Sehnsucht nach unerreichbarem dies- 
seitigem Werte” (Die Leiden des jungen Werther; ihr geistesgeschichllicher Hintergrund, 
Frankfurt a.M., [1938], p. 29) and as a seriously intended parody of the Christian “Erlé- 
sungstod” (p. 30)—‘“‘die erste nichtdualistische Tragédie unserer Geistesentwicklung”’ (p. 
32) because ‘‘Die Geschlechterliebe ist der absolute Wert in diesem Kunstwerk, und kann 
dieser Wert nicht erlangt werden, so wird das Leben wert-los” (p. 27). Schéffler, who finds 
Goethe-Werther of the “Erster Theil” “‘weit entfernt vom Jerusalem-Werther des zweiten 
Jahres” (p. 7), calls it a ““Tatbestand, dafS8 Werther seinen Tod als Opfertod bezeichnet”’ 
(p. 16), and seems to see Werther’s course of conduct as completely “folgerichtig” (cf. p. 
28); he is thus able to establish startling parallels between Werther’s story and that of 
Christ as told by St. John. 

151 Gose, p. 65; his next sentence renders Goethe the further disservice of reemphasizing 
the static quality attributed to Werther’s personality: “Im Ethischen bleibt also Werther 
seinem Naturalismus treu.’”’ Because of its component “natura,” ethischer Naturalismus 
suggests a positive value judgment hardly inherent in its synonym: “egocentric volun- 
tarism” (and Werther’s desires are his only law!). 

182 Helmut Hirsch, GR, xx1 (1946), 247-56, esp. 247-50; in this interpretation Werther’s 
suicide decision is evoked by Lotte’s “Seien Sie ein Mann” (p. 250) and really represents 
the conduct pattern “die bésen Eltern durch Selbstbestrafung zu riihren” (p. 249). 
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a far cry from applying moral yardsticks to literature to applying those 
of modern -ologies, yet will a critic ever understand a literary work if he 
approaches it with an irrelevant assumption, however true, such as 
“Nach kiinstlerischen Gesichtspunkten geformt... heift ... fiir den 
charakterologischen Deutungszweck deformiert’’?™™ 

Perhaps “the vague ‘Sturm-und-Drang Psychologie’ sometimes indi- 
cated as the framework of the novel’ is, because of its very vagueness, 
the -ology which can be introduced into a discussion of Werther with the 
least danger of obscuring Goethe’s artistic intention. After all, the words 
“vague” and ‘‘deformiert” convey the kind of value judgments against 
which both Werther and the young author of Werther so insistently pro- 
tested. Helene Herrmann treated Die psychologischen Anschauungen des 
jungen Goethe und seiner Zeit in a dissertation of which only the introduc- 
tory sections were separately published, and her husband incorporated 
several previously unpublished paragraphs of this work in his introduc- 
tion to the 16th volume of the Jubiliumsausgabe of Goethe’s works.’ 
A few quotations from these paragraphs, which reflect an intimate know]l- 
edge of Storm-and-Stress literature in the widest sense of the word 
(belles-letires, diaries, letters, theoretical writings such as Herder’s, etc.), 
will serve to show that she, at least, succeeded in formulating the con- 
clusions reached in her study of “‘die Sturm- und Drangseele” without 
substituting terms with connotations of the static and absolute for ones 
with connotations of the dynamic and relative: 


Die unablissige Bewegtheit dieser Seelen macht ihnen eine Psychologie be- 
greiflich, ja notwendig, die die Seele als einen Prozef} faft.—Man fiihlt sich als 
ein Wirksames, nicht als ein Leidendes.—Seelenwesen ist Wirken um des Wirkens 
willen. Jede Zielsetzung von auf en ist Negation. Daher bei allen diesen Menschen 
der Haf gegen ein Amt... Die Briefe des jungen Goethe seit 1771 enthalten 
implizite diese groBe Erfahrung, daf Wirkungsstreben, “Drang” [,] die Seele selbst 
sei, ohne bestimmten Inhalt, ohne sicheres Ziel, nur ein “nisws vorwiarts.” Das 
zeigt die damalige Art seiner Selbstbeobachtung. Weniger penible Zustands- 
analysen als Angaben iiber Tempo und Stirke des inneren Erlebens.—Verstehen 
hei®t ja dieser Psychologie: gleicherleben. 


Both the “psychology” and “theology” of Werther, and the aesthetics 
of Werther, foredoom to self-contradiction every interpreter of Goethe’s 
novel who believes he has defined the content (“Inhalt’’) of Werther’s 
psyche, who neglects to emphasize the process (“‘Prozess’”’) of Werther’s 


88 Hirsch, p. 247. 

4 Cf. notes 2 and 12, ante, and text. 
1% M. Herrmann, of. cit., pp. xix-xxvi. 
186 Jbid., pp. Xix-XX, XXVi. 
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576 J.C. Lavater and Goethe 
sufferings, or who overstresses the leitmotifs in the novel!” and the facets 
of Werther’s character which seem to prove that the dramatic intention 
of Werther (“Ziel [der Handlung]”) is beyond a shadow of doubt suicide. 
It will be the attempt of the just critic ‘“‘Mitgeteiltes aufzunehmen, wie 
es gegeben wird’’ while trying to avoid any “Sich-mitzuteilen” ;* being 
only human, however, he may see—as the author of this present study 
no doubt at times has done—premises where there are only processes ;— 
as did even Max Herrmann, who clearly appreciated the great signifi- 
cance of his wife’s findings in her study of Storm-and-Stress psychology, 
when he began his analysis of the psychological problem of Werther by 
assuming that “Urspriinglich ist Werthers Seele durchaus gesund.”® 
In attempting to understand Werther the critic will nevertheless be wise 
who lets his “gleicherleben” remain vicarious, for then he will be able 
to give ex postfacto his equivalent of Lavater’s “Herr Jesu! welche Wahr- 
heit!” After all, “Am farbigen Abglanz,” too, “haben wir das Leben.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


67 Cf. M. Diez, “The Principle of the Dominant Metaphor in Goethe’s Werther,” 
PMLA, 11 (1936), 821-41, 985-1006: “Werther’s suicide is the principle theme, the most 
important event and climax of the whole development” (p. 830). In this invaluable study 
can be found in systematic form plentiful evidence of the importance of non-static imagery 
in Werther: for instance, metaphors and similes classified together as relating to death (a 
“Zustand”!) more often than not refer to the processes of dying, killing, being killed or 
decaying (cf. pp. 838-41); there is, moreover, full treatment of metaphoric use of words of 
motion (pp. 991-95). 

88 Cf. Die Wahlverwandtschaften, 1. Teil, 4. Kap., “Aus Ottiliens Tagebuche.” 

159 Jubildums-Ausgabe, XV1, viii; whether “urspriinglich” means at some point in 
Werther’s past, or, as Feise (““Goethes Werther als nervéser Charakter,’’ p. 202), repudiat- 
ing Herrmann’s assumption, seems to interpret this statement, at the time the novel 
begins, hardly affects the irrelevancy of the assumption. 



















THE PUBLICATION OF LANDOR’S EARLY WORKS 
By R. H. Super 


N an era when many English writers were becoming identified with 

a single publisher, Walter Savage Landor distinguished himself by the 
singularity of dealing with perhaps more publishers than any other writer 
in English literature. Not taking into account the editors of periodicals, 
Landor’s separate volumes (sometimes, to be sure, mere pamphlets) 
made their appearance from the houses of at least twenty-eight pub- 
lishers in the seventy years of his productivity. The story of his relations 
with his publishers, then, will obviously not be a simple one, and yet it 
throws a great deal of light both on Landor himself and on the condition 
of his text. 

Landor himself once said of a book that it was “‘the fruit of Idleness 
and Ignorance—for had I been a botanist or mineralogist it never had 
been written.”! We owe all we have of Landor’s works to the private 
income which permitted him to be idle. From the very first, his works 
sold so few copies that he had to pay nearly all the expenses himself— 
a lesson he had to learn rather bitterly—and the rarity which makes him 
so excellent a subject for book collectors arises from the vast numbers of 
his volumes which apparently never got outside his publishers’ shops. 
Finding that there was no profit in publishing, he quickly made a virtue 
of necessity, and commonly announced that whatever was realized from 
the sale of a volume would be given to a worthy charity that had at- 
tracted his attention at the moment. 

Certain facts constantly emerge from the study of Landor’s relations 
with his publishers. He was always aware of the distinction between 
tradesmen and gentlemen, and quick to remind the publishers to which 
group they belonged if it came to a difference in opinion. He could not dis- 
cipline bimself to the careful preparation of a manuscript, or the careful 
reading of proof. The manuscripts were rushed off to the printers in- 
complete and inaccurate. The publisher who once accepted a book was 
likely to find that it increased nearly twice its size by the additions which 
Landor made while it was in the printer’s hands. Additions were fre- 
quently made on mere scraps of paper, corrected minutely in a hand at 
best difficult to read and occasionally impossible; yet the errors arising 
from this carelessness invariably aroused his fury against the printer. A 
consequence of his haste is that there exists somewhere a copy of nearly 
every one of his printed volumes, completely revised after its publication 
because Landor was dissatisfied with the state in which he had permitted 
the work to be printed. 


1 Preface, second edition of Gebir (1803), p. vi. 
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The Publication of Landor’s Early Works 


An author so little likely to sell was doomed to many disappointments 
in his relations with the publishers, and Landor frequently celebrated 
these disappointments by throwing into the fire all the manuscripts he 
had by him, and resolving never to write again. We may have lost little 
through these impulses, for Landor was essentially conservative of what 
he wrote, and if he destroyed a manuscript was likely to be at work soon 
again on the same project, but each story of such a holocaust is tanta- 
lizing none the less. 

Landor was born in an era of violent political differences and of vig- 
orous literary quarrels, nor did he himself lack such violence and vigor. 
Consequently, he was frequently subject to the indignity of censorship 
by his own publishers; works were refused, or passages excised, because of 
the reluctance of the publisher to expose himself to liability for what 
Landor had written. 

Our knowledge of Landor’s relations with his publishers must be pieced 
together from countless sources. Occasionally his correspondence with 
them has survived. More often, we get our information from his corre- 
spondence with other people. A great deal, however, can be learned from 
a careful study of the volumes themselves—and despite the excellence of 
the two standard bibliographies of Landor’s writings, somewhat can be 
added to what Messrs. Wise and Wheeler discovered. The aim of this 
study is to present what can now be ascertained about Landor’s re- 
lations with the eight publishers whom he employed in the first twenty 
years of his literary career. The arrangement is by publishers, but that 
is in general the same as a chronological arrangement. If our picture is 
incomplete at any point, it can probably be pieced out from evidence 
elsewhere in the story, for there is a striking resemblance in all of 
Landor’s encounters with the publishing trade. 


CADELL & DAVIES 


Landor was rusticated from Trinity College, Oxford, during the third 
week in June, 1794.2 He spent the summer in South Wales, apparently 
returned to his family home at Warwick in the fall, quarrelled with his 
father because he gave up his room at Oxford about December 19, and 
went to London. He carried with him the manuscripts of poems he had 
written while still a schoolboy under the tuition of a clergyman near Ash- 
bourne, and of others that he had composed at Oxford. They were highly 
imitative, and for the most part the product of his studies, chiefly classi- 
cal. One was a political satire, the expression of an undergraduate’s 
enthusiasm for the French revolution. There were, moreover, thirty-one 


? For his dates at Oxford, cf. R. H. Super, “An Unknown Child of Landor’s,” MLN, 
Lui (June, 1938), 416-7. 
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Latin poems, and a Latin essay in defense of writing in that tongue— 
proofs, said Landor in his preface to them, that he had not misspent his 
youth. 

He had made one attempt, the preceding year, to publish the longest 
of the English poems, “The Birth of Poesy,” ‘for the benefit of a dis- 
tressed Clergyman,’” and had sent a copy for that purpose to the Editor 
of the Morning Chronicle, but without success. One of his first acts, then, 
when he settled in London early in 1795, was to arrange for the publication 
of these works. How he was directed to Cadell and Davies, who were prob- 
ably London’s leading publishers, I do not know, but five of his letters to 
them, among the earliest of Landor’s manuscripts extant, show a good 
deal about the twenty-year-old poet’s relations with his first publishers— 
the ignorance of the business, the willingness to weigh the casual advice 
of a friend against the calculations of the publishers, the lofty amateurish 
tone, and the usual difficulty in meeting his accounts.‘ 

The dates of these letters are not quite certain; Landor begins the first 
“19 Feb.,”’ and ends it with ‘““Tuesday Morn.” It was perhaps Tuesday 
the 17th: 


19 Feb. 


Gentlemen 


I have received your note containing a calculation of expences. I previously 
held some conversation with a person who has had experience in these affairs. 
It was his opinion that the printing of 500 Vols, each containing 100 Oct. leaves— 
whose paper and types were in all respects like those of Hayleys—would not ex- 
ceed 40£. I cannot recollect other particulars, except that he astonished me when 
he added that 1000 Vols might be printed for 50£ the paper of which he valued 
at 12£. 

I could not help smiling when I considered how much would remain to me, 
from 500 Vols, when I had paid their cost. Supposing each to be valued at 3 
Shillings, from the constant employment of two years & half I should pocket 
25£. I said to myself, how miserable must the poor devils be who are tied to such 
work for such wages, and I thanked God that to me it was a matter of choice and 
not of necessity. I here propose what I think will be more advantageous to both 
parties—The printing of a thousand copies. As these will be longer in selling, I am 
willing to offer sixty pounds & to pay it in twelve months from the time that my 
poems are announced in the Reviews. Out of this money, however, must be de- 


3 Poems of Walter Savage Landor (1795), p. i, note. 

4 Large parts of the correspondence of Cadell & Davies have appeared from time to time 
in the hands of various booksellers, and have been bought by Dr. John Johnson, whose 
collection was published by Theodore Besterman, The Publishing Firm of Cadell & Davies, 
1793-1836 (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1938), but no Landor correspondence is in this 
collection. 
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ducted enough to advertise them once or twice in the papers. I submit this to 
your decision, 


& am 
No 38 Beaumont Street Gentlemen, 
Portland Place Your obedient S* 
Tuesday Morn.® W S Landor. 


On the back of this letter is the draft of the publishers’ reply: Landor’s 
estimates had not been, as the tone of his letter implied, generous, but 
considerably too low: 

Sir 

The Estimate we sent you of the Expences of 500 Copies of your Poems did 
not merely comprehend the Charges of Paper and Printing, but allowed an hand- 
some Sum for Advertising &c. 

The Volume, we apprehend, may be sold for s4/- in Boards, in which case the 
wholesale Price (at which the Copies sold will be accounted for to you) will be 
2/10 per Copy in Sheets, and consequently the gross Amount of the whole Edi- 
tion when sold 70-16-8— 

The Printing 1000, instead of 500, will increase the Expences to very near if 
not quite £70-0s-0d 

We do not wish to receive from you, at present, any further Sum on Account 
of the Expences than what we must immediately advance for the Paper &c— 
This, if 500 are printed, will be about 25-0-0—If 1000, about 35-0-0£ 

We request your Determination as to the Number at your earliest Conven- 
ience—and are, Sir, &¢— 


The thirty-five pounds, however, Landor could not command, and for a 
curious reason; his reply may be dated February 20: 


Friday Morn. 
Gentlemen 


I have just received your estimation. You are certainly better acquainted with 
the just expenses than I can be, tho I made enquiries. For my own part, no 
private considerations shall ever induce me to act dishonorably or meanly, either 
on this or any other occasion. I still retain my former wish of having a thousand 
copies. But, unfortunately, the day before yesterday I spent a very considerable 
sum in laying in a stock of wine; having heard that an enormous rise will take 
place in that article. At present I shall have barely sufficient to last me three 


5 MS in the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg Collection, N. Y. Public Library; printed, 
like that of June 4, by kind permission of the Library. As usual, Landor had underestimated 
the size of his book, which came to 115 leaves octavo (230 pages). Hayley’s volumes were 
probably his Poems and Plays, 6 vols. (1785), which were published by Cadell in a format 
identical with Landor’s poems. 
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months. I hope the poems will be a tolerable security to you during that time, at 
which the 35 pounds shall most assuredly be advanced. 


I remain 
Gentlemen 
Your Obedt S* 
W S Landor® 


This letter was endorsed by the publishers: 


Mr. Lander Feby. 10-1795 Promise to pay £35- on Acct. of his Poems, in 3 
Months— 


The printing proceeded without delay, the publishers apparently being 
willing to accept Landor’s promise, and Landor sent a copy of the volume 
to his friend Walter Birch with a letter written from 38 Beaumont 
Street, Portland Place, on April 12.7 The earliest advertisement of it 
which I have seen, however, is in the Times for Tuesday, May 26 (p. 2, 
col. 2): 


This Day is published, in one Volume, price 4s. in Boards. THE Poems or WAL- 
TER SAVAGE Lanpor. Printed for T. Cadell, jun. and W. Davies (Successors to 
Mr. Cadell), in the Strand—By whom will speedily be published, a Moral Epistle, 
respectfully dedicated to Earl Stanhope, by the same Author. 


The phrase “This Day is published” is a mere formula; the announce- 
ment was repeated verbatim in the Times for Friday, June 5.° 

There is evidence that Landor repented some epigrams on his Oxford 
dons, and attempted to suppress the volume on their account. A letter 
from one of those lampooned, George Clarke of Trinity, who was not in 
the least offended by the reference to himself, apparently is in response 
to Landor’s expressed wish to recall the volume: 


For myself, what can I do? You know nescit vox missa reverti. But these little 
things promote the sale of the copies of your volume in the University, so that the 
booksellers here are at present out of a supply.® 


6 MS inserted in a copy of Landor’s Pentameron, in the Petrarch Library willed to the 
Cornell University by Daniel Willard Fiske. The date of this letter, like the preceding, 
presents a problem, since the “February 10” of the publishers’ endorsement was a Tuesday, 
and since the letter clearly is a sequel to the previous one. Only the cipher is legible in the 
postmarked date. The late Stephen Wheeler, by quoting only the sentence beginning “For 
my own part, ...” gives a curiously false impression of the letter, and he is of course 
wrong to imply that Professor Fiske found the letter in Landor’s villa at Fiesole, which 
Fiske at one time occupied (Wise, Landor Library, pp. xiii-xiv). 

7 John Forster, Landor (1869), 1, 53. 

8 T. J. Wise and S. Wheeler are wrong when they say (Landor Bibliography, p. 2) that 
the published price was 5s. 

® Forster, 1, 59. The lampoon on Clarke was cancelled by Landor in the copy of the vol- 
ume he revised. 
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Clarke’s report was naturally pleasing to Landor, who in a letter post- 
marked June 20, 1795, wrote hopefully to inquire of his publishers how 
the volume was selling: 


Tenby. South Wales 

Sir 

Having recieved from Oxford some flattering intelligence concerning my 
poems, I am reminded of the bargain which we have made. Indifferent about the 
recieving of money, I had forgot that the payment might not be so indifferent to 
you: I therefore request to know whether they have met with a tolerable sale. | 
hope you will not neglect to place the Errata in the book, as I have been blamed 
on that account. Be pleased to send a copy to the Rev’. G. S. Clarke No 15 Clif- 
fords Inn—& you will further oblige Your obedient W S Landor. 
Their reply was disheartening: 
Sir 

We were favoured with your Letter a few Days since, and are extremely sorry 
we have it not in our Power to give you a better Account of the Sale of the 
Poems—Not more than 36 having been hitherto sold— 

We shall esteem ourselves favoured by a Remittance of £35-0-0 which in 
Compliance with your Wishes we agreed to let remain till the Middle of June— 
and are Sir 


Your very obed*. Servants 
July 1° 1795 C. and D.™ 


Landor’s brother Robert, writing to Forster more than seventy years 
later, refers to the book as ‘“‘a small volume of poems, which were with- 
drawn or suppressed without any reason as far as I can remember, ex- 
cepting that he hoped to write better soon.””° But Robert Landor’s rec- 
ollections are naturally not very accurate. Landor himself in 1800 wrote 
of the volume: “‘Before I was twenty years of age I had imprudently sent 
into the world a volume, of which I was soon ashamed. It every-where 
met with as much commendation as was proper, and generally more.’ 
In any case, the volume was advertised in the Oxford Mercury for August 
12 and in the Times as late as August 25, in a list of ‘“‘valuable books” 
published by Cadell and Davies the preceding winter. There is, more- 
over, a copy of the volume in the Princeton University Library with ex- 
tensive corrections in Landor’s hand, as if for the second edition he 
seemed always to anticipate. But the poems were never reprinted in his 
lifetime. 


% The letter, with the draft of the publishers’ reply, is in the Library of the University 
of Chicago, and is printed with the kind permission of the Director. 

10 Forster, 1, 58. 

1S, Wheeler, ed., Landor’s Poetical Works (Oxford, 1937), 1, 482. 
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The Epistle to Stanhope, mentioned in the first announcements of the 
Poems, was a political tract in couplets, published in the same form as 
the Poems and frequently bound with them. It carries a dedication dated 
February 25, so that Landor was at work on it during his negotiations 
with the publishers, and may have wished it to appear as part of the 
other volume; one contemporary review of the Poems includes the 
Epistle,” three others do not. It ran to nineteen pages (including the title- 
page), and since it is not mentioned in the surviving correspondence 
between Landor and the publishers it was probably part of the same 
transaction with them as the Poems; it will be noticed that every state- 
ment of their account can be derived from their first estimate, and that 
there is no indication that Landor incurred new expense through this 
Epistle. Lord Stanhope had protested on January 6 in the House of Lords 
against the British interference in the internal affairs of France, and was 
consequently the subject of two laudatory sonnets by Coleridge, one of 
them published in the Morning Chronicle for January 31 over the signa- 
ture “One of the People.’ 

For two years, Landor apparently paid nothing on his account;'* mean- 
while, he had embarked on the composition of several blank-verse nar- 
ratives.'® One of them, the “Story of Crysaor,”’ was short; another, ‘The 
Phocaeans,”’ remained merely the fragment of an epic; but the third, 
Gebir, was completed, and I suspect that it was the last which Landor 
sent to Cadell and Davies about the same time as the following letter, 
written late in April, 1797: 


Gentlemen, 


I find myself not in a condition to send you the £62, but until I am able I 
will regularly pay you the interest. When my Poems were being printed I had a 
near prospect of some money falling to me; at present I rely on no accidental 
circumstances but only on my annual income. Out of this I will invariably remit 


2 Critical Review, xx (April, 1797), 405. 

183 E. H. Coleridge, ed., Coleridge’s Poetical Works (Oxford, 1931), p. 89. 

4 The publishers originally estimated that 1000 copies of the Poems would come to “very 
near if not quite £70-0s-0d,” and stated that Landor’s account would be credited with 
2s 10d for every copy sold. The thirty-six copies sold by July, 1795, would reduce his debt 
by £5.2s.0d., at that rate. Since in April, 1797, he owed £62, we may assume that no more 
than twenty additional copies were sold; if the original cost was less than £70, perhaps 
the total sale hardly exceeded the first thirty-six copies. 

6 The date of composition of these three poems is uncertain. On the basis of Landor’s own 
various statements all three can be put at 1794, but it is most unlikely that a man who had 
already written Gebir should have published in 1795 a collection of works so much less ma- 
ture. Landor’s story that he composed Gebir in Wales, then lost the manuscript for four 
years, cannot be accurate. 
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you five pounds per ann. until I can raise at one time the whole sum of £62. I can 
pay nothing aside for this purpose before July. At that time I will without fai! 
pay the due of two years. I could promise an earlier day, but I like to make no 
promises which I cannot perform. 

I sincerely hope that you will not object to the mode I have proposed as it is 
the only possible one by which I can discharge a debt which has often hung heavy 
on my mind. 

I remain, Gentlemen 

With great esteem 
Your Ob; St: 
W. S. Landor 


I shall be happy to hear of compliance—A line directed to me at Charles Landor’s 
Esq. Worster Coll. Oxford. will find me wherever I may be at the time. 


To this, and another letter covering the manuscript of the new poem, the 
publishers replied: 


Sir, 

We were favoured with your letters together with your Manuscript Poem and 
are sorry to find it is not convenient to you to settle the Balance of your Account 
so long due, in a more speedy way than the one proposed. With respect to the 
Poem permit us to recommend you to relinquish the Idea of publishing it as it 
would be adding to the expenses you have already incurred in Paper and Print 
whilst the Experiences we have had in Works of a similar nature convinces us 
that the Sale would never repay the Expences of its Publication. 


C.&D." 
April 29 1797 


Dunning was still necessary. The year of the following letter is unfor- 
tunately blurred on the postmark, but the letter clearly refers to the 
scheme for payment which Landor advanced in the one just quoted, and 
is a reply to some sort of reminder from the publishers. Landor sent the 
note collect: 

June 4 
Gentlemen 

I received last night the favor of your letter. So much politeness on your part 
demands every-thing on mine, and I should feel myself loaded with shame if I 
could abuse your Confidence. I have been in town some time, but I assure you no 
Amusement has diverted my attention from the period, earnestly lookt forward 


16 The MS was purchased from W. T. Spencer of London by the Princeton University 
Library in the summer of 1941, but was lost at sea through enemy action; there remains 
only the bookseller’s transcript of the original. 
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to, when I shall be able to pay in part a debt I so long have owed. I shall receive 
some money the beginning of next month, and will certainly send you five pounds. 


I am, 
Gentlemen, 
With much respect 
Your obliged humble Serv* 
W S Landor'® 


There ends our record of Landor’s dealings with Cadell and Davies. 
Whether they ever received their £62, we cannot say. But their coolness 
towards his new venture led Landor to employ a stationer and printer in 
his native town of Warwick for the publication of his next volumes. 


SHARPE OF WARWICK 


Landor now turned to the provincial printers for his work; not until 
1808 did he again deal with a London publisher. The booksellers shop of 
Henry Sharpe, on High Street in Landor’s native Warwick, is occasion- 
ally mentioned in the later correspondence of Landor’s family with him, 
and one copy of Landor’s 1795 poems still exists in a binding by Sharpe. 
To that firm, then, Landor went with his Gebir when it was rejected by 
Cadell and Davies.” The printing was not satisfactory, but the fault was 
principally Landor’s; he was living at Ipsley Court, a house of his father’s 
about sixteen miles from Warwick, but was impatient to get away, neg- 
lected the proof-reading, and occasionally sent merely stop-gap material 
instead of the finished product. As early as this we find reference to the 
textual corruption that arose out of his habit of correcting a manuscript 
with cancellations, blots, and interlineations to the point of illegibility. 
He refers to the printing of the first edition both in a note to a volume 
printed two years later, and in the preface to the second edition: 


Residing many miles from the town where Gebir was printed, and without the 
advantage of an established post, the Author was unable to superintend the press. 
In consequence of this, the errata, marked and unmarked, are numerous. Besides, 
the Preface sent was incomplete. Another more correct was blotted: hence the 
mistake. But the greatest fault was the result of his own irresolution. In Book 7. 
the following lines was [sic] written—not without alterations since—but at the 
moment of sending them to the Printer, when the Author was leaving the coun- 
try, the boldness of personification made him drop them. They have left an 
abruptness, much heightened by two typographical errors. [There follow a brief 


ia MS in the Berg Collection, N. Y. Public Library. The postmark may be “[17]99.” 

17 The name of Sharpe nowhere appears in the first edition of Gebir, but the paper and 
type are identical with those that bear Sharpe’s imprint. A Warwick directory of 1830 
names the firm of Henry Sharpe & Son as “printers, booksellers, stationers, and newspapers 
proprietors and publishers.” 
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summary of the omitted passage, together with twenty-nine lines that took their 
place in the second edition of the poem (vu, 8-36).]!* 

The former [Preface] was incomplete, and was sent to the printer by mistake. 
Having been fairly written out, instead of another more enlarged and corrected 
and in several places blotted and interlined, it was hastily put into the press— 
which the author, from the distance of sixteen miles, and without any regular 
post, could not easily superintend."® 


After Landor’s death, his brother Robert described the publication of 
Gebir thus in a letter to Forster: “Of Gebir he [Walter] had the highest 
expectations, and yet it was intrusted to a very small bookseller at War- 
wick, without any one to correct the press, in the form of a sixpenny 
pamphlet.’’° 

I do not know the relationship between Sharpe of Warwick and the 
rather important London publishing firm of Rivingtons, but the book 
was published with the imprint of the latter firm, as were both the other 
volumes that Sharpe printed for Landor.” Its appearance was most un- 
prepossessing—it was merely a paper-bound volume, priced (according 
to various contemporary notices) from one shilling to 2s 6d. The earliest 
announcement I have found appeared in the Monthly Magazine for 
August, 1798, so that the volume was published, presumably, in July, 
two months earlier than the Lyrical Ballads. As for the fanfare that sur- 
rounded publication, Landor probably did not exaggerate when he wrote 
two years later: 


Far from soliciting the attention of those who are passing by, Gebir is confined, 
I believe, to the shop of one bookseller, and I never heard that he had even made 
his appearance at the window. I understand not the management of these mat- 
ters, but I find that the writing of a book is the least that an author has to do. My 
experience has not been great; and the caution which it has taught me lies en- 
tirely on the other side of publication.” 


The book was slow to be noticed by the reviewers, and might not have 
been noticed at all had not Southey written an enthusiastic article on it 
for the Critical Review of September, 1799. It was then praised by the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, supplement for the year 1799, and damned by the 
Monthly Review and the British Critic in February, 1800: the review of 


18 From the cancelled leaves of Poetry by the Author of Gebir, p. 108 (Wheeler, ed., Lan- 
dor’s Poetical Works, 1, 495). 

19 Footnote to the Preface of the second edition of Gebir (Wheeler, 1, 473). 

20 Forster, 1, 105. 

% The firm of Rivingtons was purchased in 1890 by Longmans, who inform me that they 
have none of the old firm’s records. 

2 From the cancelled “Postscript to Gebir’’ printed in 1800 (Wheeler, ed., Landor’s 
Poetical Works, 1, 482). 
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the last was the most bitter of all, though the Critic was also published 
by Rivingtons. 

Probably in his father’s library at Warwick (since Dr. Landor had 
subscribed to the book) Landor found a copy of John Nott’s quarto vol- 
ume, Select Odes, from the Persian Poet Hafez, translated into English 
Verse; with notes critical and explanatory (London: T. Cadell, 1787), and, 
amused at the rigmarole of Nott’s notes, was seized with the impulse to 
imitate the poems and the learned commentaries. He therefore composed 
what pretended to be translations of a French collection of four Persian 
and five Arabic poems, equipped them with footnotes, and sent them off 
to Sharpe to be printed in quarto, as Poems from the Arabic and Persian, 
with notes, by the Author of Gebir. Appended to the poems was an “Extract 
from the French Preface,” in which Landor praised Napoleon for his in- 
terest in the culture of the countries he conquered (notably Egypt), and 
warned him against perverting the French Republic into a monarchy. 
Gebir had been severely criticized for its praise of Napoleon, and hence 
Rivingtons would apparently have nothing to do with the “translations” 
until the “‘French Preface” was removed; the copies of the volume with 
the French Preface bear the imprint ‘Warwick, Printed by H. Sharpe, 
High-Street; for [blank space] London,” and those without the French 
Preface, by far more numerous, insert into the blank space “And sold 
by Messrs. Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard.’ This is the first in- 
stance of Landor’s writings’ being censored (apparently) by his pub- 
lishers for their “radical” opinions. The volume was published in May, 
1800, at 1s 6d, and the hoax of the “translations” succeeded with the 
reviewer that wrote on them for the Monthly four years later. When Lan- 
dor reprinted these poems in Dry Sticks (1858), he said of the first edition 
that ‘a hundred copies were printed for friends.” 

We cannot be sure when Sharpe started printing, in the same format 
as Gebir, a companion volume which contained two poems in the manner 
of Gebir (the “Story of Crysaor” and the fragmentary “From The 
Phocaeans’’), a few lyrics, and three Latin poems, sixty-four pages in all.* 
In the spring of 1800, however, Landor added to these a doggerel “Ad- 
dress to the Fellows of Trinity College, Oxford, on the Alarm of In- 


23 T, J. Wise, Landor Library, pp. 11-12 and facsimile. Wise asserts that the issue with the 
French Preface is the second issue, but Wheeler (Landor’s Poetical Works, 11, 549) wisely ex- 
presses doubt. Surely this volume presents an exact parallel to what happened to the other 
volume printed in 1800. 

24 Monthly Epitome, tv (June, 1800), 237, and Monthly Magazine, 1x (June 1, 1800), 474. 

25 The watermarks show that this volume (including the cancelled sheets of 1800) was 
printed from the same stock of paper (dated 1797) as part of Gebir. The paper of Poems 
from the Arabic and Persian is also watermarked “1797.” 
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vasion,” half a dozen pointed personal epigrams, a long prose “‘Post-script 
to Gebir,” and a passage omitted from the original edition of that poem. 
The “‘Post-script” was a reply to the Monthly’s attack on Gebir in Feb- 
ruary of 1800, and the “Address” cast bitter glances in the direction of the 
other hostile review, the British Critic. Landor’s indifference to reviewers 
was always a pretense. 

As with Poems from the Arabic and Persian, this volume was first 
printed with only Sharpe’s imprint on the title-page, which read: Poetry 
By The Author of Gebir: and a Postscript to that Poem, with Remarks on 
Some Critics. It was withheld from circulation for some time, at first to 
allow Landor to check a reference he had made to Montaigne in the 
Post-script.% He added also a few lines in defense of his Latin metrics, 
one line apparently having been criticized in the proofs. But the whole 
latter half of the volume was actually doomed; friends who saw it pro- 
tested?’ and Landor deferred to their wishes. Not until September, 1802, 
did the volume appear publicly, reduced to its original sixty-four pages, 
and with a new title-page bearing the imprint of F. & C. Rivington.” 

This was Landor’s last use of the Warwick printer, who has the dis- 
tinction of having brought into the world the first of Landor’s important 
poems, but who can hardly be said to have done his work well. 


SLATTER & MUNDAY, OXFORD 
The careless printing of the first edition of Gebir called for a second 
edition, which was undertaken by Landor’s youngest brother Robert, 
now in residence at Worcester College, Oxford. He many years later de- 
scribed his duties to Forster: 


I discharged the office of editor quite unassisted by the author, who always seems 
to have felt a nervous bashfulness which transferred his works to the care of other 
people. Bashfulness doubtful of their success, not of their merits.*® 


Robert Landor employed the printing firm of Slatter and Munday, a 
firm still in business in Oxford under the name of Slatter and Rose, Book- 


% On the next to the last page of those later cancelled is a note beginning, “This volume 
has pretty well escaped the errors of the press: but the author thinks it unfair to overlook 
some passages which may be less satisfactory to the reader. Tho’ the copies have long 
been printed off, he determined that they should not be given to the public till he had solved 
that question in particular which relates to the second quotation from Montaigne.” 

27 Forster, 1, 140, 191 n. 

28 It is listed in the Monthly Magzaine, xv (October 1, 1802), p. 259. The price is given 
variously by the reviews as 2s and as 2s 6d. 

29 Forster, 1, 106. A small volume of Landor’s Latin verse, Jambi, exists apparently in an 
unique copy which was owned by Wise and is described in his Landor Library (p. 9) as 
“privately printed at Oxford in 1800.” The volume bears no imprint, and I have not been 
able to examine it closely enough to add anything to his description of its history. 
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sellers, Stationers and Newsagents. Their director wrote to me in response 
to an inquiry in 1936: 

This business . . . was originally J. Munday, who was mainly a printer, and com- 
menced business just one hundred and fifty years ago. A few years later it became 
Munday and Slatter, and several years afterwards Slatter & Rose. We still have 
a few records of business relationships with P. B. Shelley in 1810 and subse- 
quently, and might possibly yet find other traces of early publications of the firm, 
but we have looked in every likely place during the past few years without any 
satisfactory result. 


The firm in 1810 printed an early Shelley volume, and in 1811 acted as 
Oxford agents for his notorious Necessity of Atheism. 

The new edition of Gebir added the passage which Landor’s haste had 
caused him to omit from the first edition, and by other revisions and ad- 
ditions increased the number of lines from 1838 to 1881.*° It added also 
short “arguments” at the head of each book, and footnotes in explanation 
of what were conceived to be the most obscure passages.** The London 
agent for the second edition was R. S. Kirby, and the volume was an- 
nounced in the Monthly Epitome for February, 1803, at a price of four 
shillings in boards. The volume is altogether a handsome and satisfactory 
piece of work. 

When De Quincey matriculated at Oxford in December, 1803, he 
found a copy of this edition in a shop there (probably Slatter’s), was 
“astonished by the splendor of its descriptions,” and thereafter con- 
sidered himself as the discoverer and sole purchaser of the poem.” Since 
he was a member of the same college as Robert Landor, he may well have 
met him, but there is no record of the fact. 

At the same time, Slatter and Munday were printing a Latin version 

of Gebir. Landor’s own accounts of Gebirus are not quite consistent. In the 
Preface to his 1831 volume, in which the English version was reprinted, 
he said: 
Gebir was written in my twentieth year. Many parts were first composed in 
Latin; and I doubted in which language to complete it. I had lost the manuscript: 
finding it four years after in a box of letters, I reduced it nearly to half, inserting 
a few verses in some places to give it its proportions [p. vii]. 


%0 The numeration of the lines in the first edition was inaccurate, and led Wise and 
Wheeler (Landor Bibliography, p. 11) to assert erroneously that the first edition contained 
1844 lines. 

3 The copy of the first edition in which Landor inserted these revisions is in the Forster 
Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. It contains a good many 
manuscript footnotes which were not printed in the second edition. 

#2 Cf. De Quincey’s “Recollections of Charles Lamb” (1838) and “Notes on Walter Sav- 
age Landor” (1847). 
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In the collected edition of his Latin poetry in 1847, however, he ad- 
dressed his brother Robert thus about Gebirus: 


I began in our language; then I tried some parts in Latin. You asked, when you 
had seen some verses, not few indeed in number nor very rude, that I should 
give the whole in Latin, and that they might read it who did not know English. 
When I was hesitating, delaying, standing still, you urged me, kept me at work, 
drove me on. On the day after that on which Bonaparte was named Consul for 
Life, I withdrew from Paris to the Petit Trianon, and dwelt for two months in 
that part of the building in which the unhappy queen had lived, wandering in 
whose gardens I completed the task embarked upon long before.* 


The first edition of Gebirus is preceded by an epistle to his brother Robert 
at Oxford, dated “‘Parisiis dabam IV. Idus Junii,” which gives much the 
same account of the translation (though in 1802/3 Landor refers to Latin 
as the language in which he began the poem), but gives another and 
curious reason for publishing the Latin version: 


I have embraced it [the task of completing the Latin translation] the more will- 
ingly, because I had been informed that it was soon to be polluted in the Gallic 
tongue; in song the rudest and most ungraceful of all languages, and most harshly 
irritating to the ears by the measures of a jingle perpetually the same,—and in 
discourse (to which they flee more safely) the meanest, most undisciplined, and 
feeblest. When Poetry uses that language, even when she is supported by the 
Homeric sceptre, she stammers, broken and sadly crippled, and dies. I was unwill- 
ing that this of mine be ruined on the stalk on which things so much better have 
perished.* 

There were serious difficulties in the translation, Landor continued, for 
the language of Gebir was not polished and charming, but rapid, fervid, 
quite passionate, and sometimes rough; had the poem first been written 
in Latin, it would in many places have been quite a different piece of 
work—and not merely in minor details of style, for the language actu- 
ally exercises a control over the thought. 


33 ““Sermone nostro incepi; Latino deinde partes aliquot tentavi. Rogabas, cum versus 
aliquot videras, haud paucos sané numero neque admodum rudes, ut Latiné totum darem, 
legerentque qui Anglicé nesciunt. Dubitantem, cunctantem, haerentem, hortatus es, ex- 
citasti, impulisti. Postridie ejus diei in quo Bonaparta Consul Perpetud nuncupatus est, a 
Parisiis in Trianonem Minorem secessi, et eam aedium partem per duos menses habitavi 
quam habitaverat infelix regina, cujus deambulans in hortis opusculum diu antea inchoa- 
tum absolvi” ( Poemata et Inscriptiones, p. 349). Landor refers, of course, to his visit to Paris 
in the summer of 1802. 

34 “Opus igitur suscepi; edque libentids complexus sum, qudd certior factus essem gallica 
mox lingua inquinandum iri; qua nihil aut in carmine rudius inficetiusve, quodve aures im- 
mitius lacesset, iisdem perpetud cantilenae modis—aut in sermone, ad quem tutiis con- 
fugiunt, tenuius, solutius, imbecilius; qua usa, cum etiam Homerico sceptro innitetur, 
fracta atque elumbis miseré balbutit atque intercidit Poesis. Stipula, qua tantd meliora 
interierant, hoc nostrum noluimus disperdi” (Gebirus, pp. v-vi). 
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The Latin version does indeed exhibit the freedom and independence 
which shows the work of an original poet, not a mere translator, and be- 
cause Landor has exercised this independence, and kept the two versions 
conformable to the needs of their respective languages, it is impossible 
to say which passages were first written in one, and which in the other. 
The only information Landor gives us on this point is in a letter to 
Forster many years later: “‘It was my practice, as you know from Gebir, 
to try my hand at both Latin and English where I had been contented 
with any passage in one. In Gebir there are a few which were written 
first in Latin. The Shell was one of these.’’*> None the less, there are cer- 
tain passages which in the English are more obscure than poetic, but 
which in the Latin are very clear and pleasing; whereas with some other 
passages, the reverse is true, and the Latin requires a footnote to inter- 
pret what is clear in the original version. The footnotes to the Latin 
version are also sometimes more clearly expressed than those in English; 
and in other cases treat of matters left unsaid in English; they thus form 
a rather important commentary on the poem which has been almost 
completely neglected by Landor’s editors. 

Robert Landor did not apparently undertake the proof-reading. One 
copy of Gebirus is inscribed by Landor, “J. F. M. Dovaston, Ch: Ch:, 
from the Author,” and on the same page, in another hand, “I corrected 
the press in this work for the Author, 1803.—J.F.M.D.” Yet another 
copy contains this longer inscription by Dovaston: 

In 1803 at Christ Church, Oxford, I had £2. a sheet for correcting this Latin edi- 
tion of Gebir, provided it came out absolutely without error. The wags for that 
Term called me Mister Prolector Gebiri—J.F.M.D.* 


Since there are ten sheets of eight leaves each, the proof-reading alone 
must have cost Landor £20, if this figure is correct (though four errata 
and one cancel may be evidence that Dovaston did not fulfill the condi- 
tions). 

Gebirus was printed in format identical with the Oxford edition of 
Gebir, and by the same printers. One copy at least does not bear a date 
on the title page; most of those extant are dated “1803.” The London 
agent, as with Gebir, was R. S. Kirby, Paternoster Row. Landor appar- 
ently sent the volume to Walter Birch with a letter dated November 20, 
1805, a few lines of which refer to the necessity for cancelling pp. 77-8 
in order to correct the last line on the latter page, misprinted by Landor’s 
carelessness.*7 The volume was announced in the “List of New Publi- 


% Forster, 1, 85. The reference is to Gebir, 1, 170-7. 

% Wise, Landor Library, pp. 16-17. Dovaston was a twenty-year-old undergraduate in 
1803. 

37 Wise, p. 17. I have seen no more of the letter than the few lines Wise prints. Wise is 
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cations in December” of the Monthly Magazine for January 1, 1804, at a 
price of four shillings, sewed. Its reception disappointed Landor, who ten 
years later mentioned to Birch that he had destroyed his manuscript 
poetry when he found that the Latin version of Gebir was not read. 
Landor was to encounter many similar disappointments, and to celebrate 
them with similar holocausts. 

With all its imperfections [Landor continues in this letter] there is no Latin poem 
since Ovid’s time that has so much poetry in it. But the printer has determined 
to be my rival in negligence, & in two places to put in his own corrections, instead 
of mine under pretense that he could not read it otherwise.** 


Despite this apparent dissatisfaction with Slatter and Munday, Landor 
turned again to them when, in 1813, he was resolved to publish another 
volume in Latin, though his brother Robert was at that time no longer 
in Oxford. In the interim he had printed two additional volumes which 
contained Latin poetry, Simonidea (1806) and Ode ad Gustavum Regem 
(1810), but the new collection was to consist principally of five “Idyls,” 
or narrative poems from classical mythology, only one of which had pre- 
viously been printed (“Pudoris Ara” in Simonidea). The first reference 
to this Latin volume is in the letter to Birch of May 11, 1813, from 
Llanthony: 


I found some hendecasyllabics with which I had marked the page of a book. This 
saved them from the general destruction to which I devoted the rest of my poetry 
when I found that the Latin version of Gebir was not read.*® 


In a letter to Southey in October he mentions working on “‘an old scrap 
of Latin poetry as usual” and encloses a part of ‘“‘Corythos”; by Novem- 
ber he was deep in the composition of his Latin idyls, and in plans for 
their publication: 


Valpy the printer, the greatest of all coxcombs, very much wished to print my 
Latin poems; but I have an intention to print them at Oxford, under the title of 
Idyllia Heroum atque Heroidum, in a size like the sixpenny books of children. It 
will cost me £35; and I intend to give whatever they sell for, which may amount 
to about half the money, to the poor of Leipzig. If I had finished or preserved my 
Polyxena, it would be perhaps the best. At present they consist of, 1. Corythus, 
sive Mors Paridis atque CEnones. 2. Dryope. 3. Pan et Pitys. 4. Coresus et Calli- 
roé. 5. Helena, ad Pudoris Aram. I have published nothing that will bear a mo- 





not quite correct in describing two distinct issues of the volume; the copy in the Harvard 
College Library has the title-page and errata of Wise’s “‘second issue,” but the original, 
uncancelled reading on p. 78 that Wise makes a point of his “first issue.” 

38 E. H. R. Tatham, “Some Unpublished Letters of W. S. Landor,” Fortnightly Review, 
xcul (Feb., 1910), 364, corrected from a copy of the MS by Mr. Malcolm Elwin. 

59 Tbid. 
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ment’s comparison with Corythus. My head rises to the shoulder of Robert Smith, 
and every other of the modern Latin poets is below my knee. Such are my dreams. 
What poet would tell his as frankly? or to whom else could I tell mine?#° 


And the letter concludes with forty-six more lines of Corythus. The gift 
to the poor of Leipzig was appropriate and generous in the wake of the 
great battle which had just taken place there; it was no longer timely 
when the book finally appeared, yet the published volume bears the note, 
at the end of the Preface: 

I may add just a few words. If the bookseller should carry home any trifling profit 
I have ordered him to give it to the people of Leipzig, who labor under undeserved 
poverty. Yet I can hardly dare to hope that these two hundred copies will be 
called for at his shop for the duration of my life.“ 


Landor, however, was on the verge of bankruptcy because of his ex- 
penditures on his estate, and when he wrote to Southey in mid-May, 
1814, he had resolved to leave England for ever ‘‘when the Oxford printers 
should have finished his Latin poems.’ He could not wait so long: by 
the end of the month, he had left the country. 

Supervising the publication from France cannot have been easy, and 
the Preface to the volume begins: 
Twice it has fallen to my lot to be wandering abroad when my writings were be- 
ng committed to a British typesetter. In the former are some errors which I shall 
soon correct in a new edition; in this case, although I had no one of whom I might 
request the little favor of supervising the press, fewer errors will be found, I hope, 
and those the reader may easily overlook.“ 


Landor continued to send to England new matter for the volume, chiefly 
attacks in Latin verse on the law courts and legal men with whom his 
Llanthony difficulties had involved him, and a prose Dedication to Dr. 
Parr. By January 23, 1815, he could write to Southey that the volume 
was at last nearly ready: 


You will receive my Latin poems in about a fortnight. I took extreme care, as 
I fancied, to correct the press; yet I discover, in a copy just now sent me, some 
odious and most stupid misprints. I cannot help thinking that the fellow has em- 
ployed a blockhead to correct the press after me for the sake of greater security. 


“© Forster, 1, 394-5. It is perhaps worth mentioning once in every article on Landor that 
Forster’s use of letters is so inaccurate as to be frequently almost dishonest. 

“ “Pauca libet subjicere. Si quid lucelli reportaverit domum librarius, id jussu meo dabit 
Lipsiensibus, immerité laborantibus paupertate. Atqui vix ausim sperare fore ut apud eum 
postulentur haec CC. exemplaria me vivente” (p. xxxii). ® Forster, 1, 407. 

* “Bis contigit mihi peregrinari cum typographo scripta mea Britannico committerentur. 
In illis nonnulla sunt menda, quae nova mox editione corrigam; in his, etsi neminem habui 
cui rogatiunculam facerem ut prelum curare vellet, pauciora erunt comperta, spero, et 
quibus lector facilé ignoscat” (p. ix). 
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Happily they are of such a nature that the most malevolent cannot attribute 
them to me. There are not less than six or eight.“ 


Landor had been too optimistic. On November 22, Robert Landor re- 
ported to his brother Henry: 


Walter has been imploying Slatter & Munday to print Latin Poetry, which no one 
ever reads or even hears of, perhaps the books will not pay the expenses of pub- 
lication, there is nothing left you but patience and, if possible, indifference.” 


In June, 1816, Landor sent Southey an indignant outburst against 
Munday for misprints in the Jdyllia and for not sending the volumes to 
Landor’s friends. On November 20, 1817, he continued in the same vein: 


I am not much surprised at the roguery of Munday. He was paid in advance for 
printing my Latin poems, and has not sent a single copy to any of my friends or 
to myself; in contempt of my repeated orders. I begin to think that the English 
are become more rascally than any other nation.‘” 


Just what caused the difficulty with the publishers is not clear, but it 
was not solved until the very end of 1817, when Southey wrote to Landor 
(December 27): 


This evening I have received a letter from your brother about the Latin poems, & 
have in consequence written to Longman to know if he will undertake the pub- 
lication; in that case the impression will be forwarded to him without delay. So 
you may strike out the Oxford printers from the black list.** 


At the same time, Southey wrote to Landor’s brother Robert: 


Immediately upon receiving your letter, I have by this nights post written to 
Messrs Longman :—if they are willing to publish the book (& I can see no reason 
why they should not) you will most probably receive an answer from themselves. 


It seems, then, that in consequence of these negotiations the entire 
printed stock of the Jdyllia Nova Quinque was sent to London early in 
1818 for distribution by Southey’s publishers. All extant copies bear the 
name of Longman as well as of Munday and Slatter on the title page, 
though the date remains 1815. The book was issued in blue-gray paper 
boards, and is one of the most handsomely printed of all Landor’s 
works.*® Despite his conviction of Munday’s rascality, Landor seems to 
have been served well by the Oxford printer. 


“ Forster, 1, 415. “ From a copy of the MS lent me by Mr. Malcolm Elwin. 

46 Forster, 1, 429. 47 Tbid., 1, 435. 

48 The two letters from Southey are in the Forster Collection, Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. 

4° A very inaccurate statement in a letter Landor wrote to Lady Blessington on January 
13, 1838, is not to be taken seriously: “Nearly forty years ago I gave my Latin poems to 
Munday and Slatters of Oxford to print an edition of them, stipulating that they should 
not even advertize them” (A. Morrison, The Blessington Papers, p. 129). 
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His connection with Slatter and Munday caused him some embarrass- 
ment, however, in 1808, when an anonymous satire on Landor’s friend 
Dr. Parr and other Warwickshire Whigs appeared from their press with 
the title Guy’s Porridge Pot. Landor’s friends in Warwick naturally assum- 
ed that the work was his (it is now pretty well established to have been 
written by Robert Landor), and Landor hastened to assure Parr that it 
was not. He undertook an anonymous reply called The Dun Cow (to 
which “Guy” retorted with Guy’s Porridge Pot; with the Dun Cow Roasted 
Whole), and publicly showed his respect for Dr. Parr by the Dedication 
of the Idyllia Nova Quinqgue.*° 


MEYLER, BATH 


Early in the nineteenth century, Landor made Bath his headquarters, 
and once again turned to the local printer when he had work to be done. 
W. Meyler, publisher of the Bath Herald, served Landor longer than any 
other printer: the span of his publications for Landor is from 1806 to 
1852.5% 

The earliest volume he printed was also the most interesting. Simoni- 
dea exhibits many of the things we most admire in Landor’s poetry: here 
first were poems addressed to Ianthe, here first was printed “‘Rose 
Aylmer,” as well as other epigrams of the sort we delight in; here too was 
printed the first of the Hellenics, though in Latin form, “‘Pudoris Ara.” 
The volume included also two other elegies (from which it took its name, 
for, said Landor, Simonides excelled in this form of composition), a long 
narrative poem on an Icelandic theme, and some shorter Latin poems. 
We know very little about the printing of the volume. A number of years 
later, Landor wrote to Southey (December, 1810): 


There are many things of which I am ashamed in the Simonidea. I printed what- 
ever was marked with a pencil by a woman who loved me, and I consulted all her 
caprices. There is a sneer, of which I am heartily ashamed, at Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Heber, and Lord Strangford. But is it not a cursed galling thing to hear a woman 
(who is soul and senses to one) tell me to write like these? She had read no better 
and few other poets. I added some Latin poetry of my own, more pure inits Latin- 
ity than in its sentiment. But the Pudoris Ara is incomparably the best poetry I 
have been able to write. Adieu; and when you read the Simonidea pity and for- 
give me. 


50 Cf. Forster, 1, 416. 

508 William Meyler, who established the Herald in 1792, died in 1821, but the firm con- 
tinued. 

5t Forster, 1, 256 n. The copy of Simonidea which Landor presented to Southey is now in 
the Bodleian. There is no need to speculate here on the identity of the woman who selected 
the poems. 
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The Preface adds this information: 


Little more shall I say; but that little is necessary, if any thing is. I bear no dis- 
respect towards men who write for emolument, although I never did; even when 
I was rather extravagant and very poor. For I always found enough anxiety at- 
tending composition, without the voluntary penance of supporting at the end of 
my exertions an outstretched expectation of gain. If any thing of profit should 
arise from these trifles, the Printer will give it to the Hospital. This I think proper 
to mention, that the prudes of both sexes, who may discover or imagine certain 
sins in them, may also consider that something has been done for atonement & 
absolution [p. viii]. 


Since the Preface is dated “Bath, Feb. 14, 1806,” and the volume was 
noticed in both the Monthly Review (p. 211) and the Monthly Mirror (p. 
391) for June, publication must have proceeded without serious impedi- 
ment. The London publisher was G. Robinson, 25 Paternoster Row, 
whose name appears with Meyler’s on the title-page, and the volume 
sold for half a crown. Except for the drama Count Julian, this was 
Landor’s last volume of English verse for exactly a quarter of a century. 

When Landor returned to England from Spain, where he had spent 
about three months as a volunteer with the Galician army in the autumn 
of 1808, he sent to Meyler and Son a pamphlet consisting of three letters 
on England and Spanish affairs, addressed to General Don Francisco 
Riquelme, whom Landor had met in Spain, and whose heroic death oc- 
curred just after Landor probably left that country. This pamphlet 
bears on the title-page only the names of the London publishers, J. 
Robinson, Paternoster-Row, and J. Harding, St. James’s-Street;* 
Meyler’s imprint is on the back of the title-page and on the last page of 
the pamphlet. The date was 1809, and Southey’s letter of February 25 
suggests that the pamphlet had been printed by that time. The only copy 
now known is in the Forster Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. 

Nearly forty years later, in 1848, Meyler and Son printed as an un- 
bound pamphlet Landor’s Imaginary Conversation of King Carlo-Alberto 
and The Duchess Belgioioso, on The Affairs and Prospects of Italy, with 
which Landor hoped to raise some money for the benefit of ‘‘the sufferers 
at Messina.” By an arrangement of which we know nothing, the pam- 
phlet was published in London by Longmans; it was noticed in the Ex- 
aminer on June 3, 1848. The following year, Landor dragged into the 
open the private quarrel of his friend Ablett’s widow with a distant 
relative of her husband’s, by means of a pamphlet called Statement of 
Occurrences at Llanbedr, in the printing of which he again employed 
Meyler. In 1851, he used Meyler for the leaflet Tyrannicide, which he 


52 Robinson’s initial is corrected to ‘“G”’ in ink on the only extant copy. 
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printed “for the benefit of the Hungarians in America.” A prose tract 
that was printed with the poem and bore the date November 29 was ap- 
parently cancelled because of its vigorous revolutionary sentiments.® It 
seems very probable that Meyler also printed the curious broadsides and 
leaflets in Latin that Landor apparently put out about this time— 
Epistola ad Pium IX. Pontificem, Epistola ad Romanos, Carmen ad 
Heroinam, and Savagius Landor Lamartino—all to be dated about 1849- 
52. With no indication of price or place of publication, these single 
octavo sheets look like offprints of pages from a book or periodical, but 
are not known to exist except separately. I know of no reference to them 
by Landor himself or any of his contemporaries, but my own copy of the 
Carmen has a correction in Landor’s handwriting, and is said to have been 
owned by his friend Julius Hare. 


DARTON, LONDON, AND VALPY, LONDON 


Landor’s anonymous reply to Guy’s Porridge Pot has already been 
mentioned. The Dun Cow bears the imprint of W. and T. Darton, 40, 
Holborn-Hill, and was published in 1808 at 18d. The book is attributed 
to Landor in Bibliotheca Parriana, the catalogue of Dr. Parr’s library. 

A pair of Latin odes in honor of Gustavus IV of Sweden, dethroned in 
1809, was pyinted in 1810 by Alexander John Valpy, of Took’s Court, 
Chancery Lane; the title was simply Ode ad Gustavum Regem. Ode ad 
Gustavum Exulem. Southey received a copy, for he inquired on January 
31, 1811, the meaning of a curious ornament on the title-page, and 
Landor replied: 


You inquire what is the meaning of the monogram. I looked at it. Surely it is a 
digamma; a puerile sort of practical pun invented by Valpy no doubt. It serves 
as an initial instead of V. Grammarians tell us that it was pronounced so. I fancy 
they lie.™ 


Since Valpy was especially a printer of classical works, it is natural that 
(as we have seen) he wanted to print Landor’s Latin poems. But Landor’s 
English works also attracted his attention. When Murray brought out 
Count Julian in 1812, Valpy (as we learn from Landor’s letter cited be- 
low) begged Landor to employ him in future as his printer, and urged 
that Landor himself review Count Julian for Valpy’s Classical Journal. 
Landor refused both requests, though he did forward some comments 
by “the most distinguished critic of the present age” (perhaps Southey); 
these did not appear in the Jourral. Then in the winter of 1822-23 Julius 
Hare, in search of a publisher for Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, of- 
fered them to Valpy and was refused because Valpy asserted that he had 
once printed for Landor “a satirical poem, calling itself A week at Brigh- 


5 Wise, Landor Library, p. 56. 4 Forster, 1, 256 n. 
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ton, or something like it, and chiefly remarkable for the virulence of its 
abuse; on account whereof [he] had once been threatned with a prosecu- 
tion.” 

Landor, indignant at the false charge and smarting under Valpy’s re- 
fusal, wrote to him from Florence on February 8, 1823, and asserted: 
(1) that Valpy had printed nothing for him except a hundred copies of 
the Odes, for which Landor had paid twenty pounds, and (2) that Lan- 
dor would bring an action for slander against him 
unless I receive from you, within forty days, such an apology as a person of your 
description owes to one of my rank and estimation in society, printed in some 
London newspaper of the most [wide?] daily circulation, and within anot[her| 
month in your Classical Journal.™ 


Many of Landor’s difficulties with publishers arose just from his inability 
to consider them anything but servants with whom a gentleman could 
not deal on equal terms. Valpy was, in fact, a university man. 


JOHN MURRAY 


Landor first met Southey in April, 1808, and from that time until 
Landor left England in 1814 they kept up a lively correspondence on 
their literary work. Landor first mentioned his tragedy of Count Julian 
to Southey in July, 1810,% and subsequent letters were full of its prog- 
ress. When he announced its completion on January 21, he was so con- 
vinced of his inability to write what would appeal to the public that he 
half jokingly offered to give the whole thing away.” Then for a time he 
toyed with the idea of seeing the play produced on the London stage, 
and Southey offered his assistance.5* Faced with the prospect of sub- 
mitting it to Kemble for acting, however, Landor shied away to the al- 
ternative which he had of course contemplated, and which Southey had 
urged: “I will print it, and immediately. Give me your advice how this 
is to be done,” he wrote in May, 1811.5° To this Southey replied on 
June 5: 

Print your tragedy in a volume,—that is, in whatever size it be, whether octavo 
or the more convenient pocket form, let it have boarded covers, that it may stand 
upon a shelf, and not be dog-leaved among pamphlets. 


This was perhaps not exactly the sort of advice Landor wanted, but 


8 Cf. Wise, Landor Library, p. 81. I have received a transcript of the original letter in the 
British Museum through the kindness of Professor William Ringler of Princeton just in 
time to insert this summary in the proofs. I cannot find the required apology in the Classi- 
cal Journal, which was, however, at this very time running a long and most favorable re- 
view of Landor’s Idyllia Heroica. % Forster, 1, 286. 57 Tbid., 1, 290. 

58 The MSS of all Southey’s letters to Landor are in the Forster Collection, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 59 Forster, 1, 299. 
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since Southey failed to propose a means of submitting the work to a 
publisher, Landor sent it instantly to Southey’s own publisher, Longman. 
It was rejected. On June 25 he wrote: 


I sent Count Julian to your bookseller, Mr. Longman, and gave him to under- 
stand, though not in so many words, as people say, that you thought not unfa- 
vourably of it. I would have been glad to have given it up to him for half-a-dozen 
copies: not that I have half-a-dozen friends who know anything of poetry, or in- 
deed so many of any kind; but I wanted half-a-dozen to give to people who have 
been civil to me. This would not do. I then proposed to print it at my own expense. 
This also failed. They would have nothing to do with it. We have lately had cold 
weather here, and fires. On receiving the last letter of Mr. Longman to this pur- 
port, I committed to the flames my tragedy of Ferranti and Giulio, with which I 
intended to surprise you, and am resolved that never verse of mine hereafter 
shall be committed to anything else. My literary career has been a very curious 
one. You cannot imagine how I feel relieved at laying down its burden and aban- 
doning this tissue of humiliations. 


Southey was furious both at Longman and at Landor himself, the 
former for thinking only of the fact that a single play would not sell un- 
less it had appeared on the stage, the latter for his precipitancy in de- 
stroying the manuscript work. Landor then placed the matter squarely 
in Southey’s hands: “If Southey could tell him of any bookseller who 
would print Count Julian without giving him any more trouble than 
might arise from correcting the sheets, he should be very much obliged.’ 
Southey, therefore, on October 10, 1811, wrote to John Murray, with 
whom he had frequent dealings as a contributor to Murray’s Quarterly 
Review, and Murray accepted the work instantly on Southey’s recom- 
mendation, without seeing it. Southey wrote to Landor on October 19: 


Send Count Julian as soon as you please to Mr. Murray, Fleet-street, and he 
will be your publisher. 

I told him that I should recommend it to you to print only 250 copies, because 
the play would be highly admired by the few, but probably not popular; being too 
good for the many. 


Murray did his work well and rapidly. Early in 1812 Landor was busy 
in proofs when he wrote to Southey: 


Mr. Murray wrote me a very civil letter indeed. He prints the thing in the same 
manner as Gebir. I have added another fifty to the number of copies, wishing to 
give so many to the poor fellow who desired to print that poem, and suffered for 
his temerity. I believe he sold a hundred or two, but he printed five. I receive a 
sheet every week. At present only the first has reached me, but I expect another 


© Tbid., 1, 301-2. 8 Tbid., 1, 303. 
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on Monday. Of course it will not appear in a shorter time than two months after 
this. 

The book appeared in February: Southey received his copy on February 
8. It was apparently at first issued as a large octavo, and is so advertised 
by Murray in the Monthly Literary Advertiser for March 10, and an- 
nounced in the Monthly Magazine for March 1. Later, the pages were cut 
down, and the smaller volume was announced in the Monthly Magazine 
for May 1. The price was five shillings in boards. Since Murray was at 
the same time advertising Byron’s Childe Harold, it is not surprising that 
this anonymous work should have been attributed to his lordship.* 

Landor, however, had sent to Murray not only Count Julian but a 
long Commentary on Trotter’s Memoirs of Fox,“ which Murray also 
sent to the printer without reading. Trotter’s Memoirs had been mildly 
castigated by Canning and Ellis in the December (1811) Quarterly, 
though its subject, Fox, had been handled with respect. But the Tories 
of the Quarterly were hardly prepared to look tolerantly on Landor’s vio- 
lent opposition to the government, or on his dedication to James Madison, 
President of the United States, with whom England was on the verge of 
war. Moreover, William Gifford, editor of the Quarterly, had crossed 
swords with Landor before. When he saw Landor’s Commentary, he 
wrote a most violent letter to Murray, concluding: “I think you might 
write to Southey; but I would not, on any account, have you publish 
such a scoundrel address.’ 

To Southey, therefore, Murray sent the volume, and Southey, recog- 
nizing it instantly as Landor’s, wrote in haste to the author (February 
10, 1812) warning him that certain personal attacks were libellous, others 
even more serious because they were liable to wound the feelings of other 
people. Landor was tractable: he replied that he would follow Southey’s 
recommendations implicitly in excising the offensive passages, and he 
expressed some surprise that he had never mentioned the work to 
Southey. But on closer examination Southey found the work no simple 
one to censor, though he pointed out the more serious passages in a 


82 Tbid., 1, 304. Whether Landor refers to the printer of the first edition of Gebir or of the 
second is not clear; probably the latter. 

63 J. Murray, ed., Lord Byron’s Correspondence (London, 1922), 1, 146. 

% Elwin (Savage Landor, p. 132) asserts that an anonymous A ppendix to Mr. Trotter’s 
Memoirs of Mr. Fox was announced as an eight-penny pamphlet in Murray’s list of forth- 
coming publications in December. 

% Gifford assailed Landor in Examination of the Strictures of the Critical Reviewers on the 
Translation of Juvenal (1803), pp. 7-8, and Landor returned the compliment in the Preface 
to the Latin poems in Simonidea, p. 71. 

® S. Smiles, A Publisher and His Friends, 1, 199-200. 

87 Forster, 1, 359. 
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letter of February 21. Murray, however, wished to be clear of the affair, 
and on the 23rd Southey again wrote to Landor: 


I have a letter this evening from Murray, which I would enclose to you if it 
were not for the time which would be lost in sending it round for a frank. The 
sum of it is that it would relieve his mind from some very natural and very un- 
pleasant feelings if you would allow him to procure another publisher for this 
Commentary, into whose hands he will deliver it ready for publication, and with 
whom he will settle for you. This is purely a matter of feeling and not of fear. He 
is, on the score of the Quarterly Review, under obligations to Canning, and would 
on that account have refused to publish any personal attack upon him. The man- 
uscript he never read, looking forward to the perusal of the book as a pleasure. 
What he wishes will be no inconvenience to you, and no doubt you will readily 
assent to it. ‘I confess,’ he says, ‘I hesitatingly propose this, for I fear even you 
could not now speak of this to the author in any way that wouid not offend him. 
I will, however, leave it entirely to you; and if you say nothing about it, I will 
publish it without any further trouble to you or Mr. L, however painful, from my 
peculiar situation, it will prove to me.’ These are his words. For my own part I 
should feel any fear of giving offence as the only thing which could occasion it. It 
is but for you to signify your assent to Murray in a single line, and the business 
is settled without any injury to any person’s feelings. That it is purely a matter of 
feeling with him I verily believe. The not reading the manuscript was a compli- 
ment to the author, and a mark of confidence in him. 


The rest of the story is told in two letters from Landor to Southey. In 
the former, dated March 2, Landor prefaces a detailed defense of his 
work with the remark: 


I perceive that Murray is disposed to suppress the Commentary; whether for 
pay, or prejudice, or fear, I cannot tell. He did not advertise it in his catalogue 
as about to be published, though he received it in December, and the date of 
the catalogue is February. 


Later in the same month, he writes: 


My Commentary is condemned to eternal night. I have just written to Mur- 
ray. One sentence in my letter to him will explain the whole. 

“Deceived or not deceived, the fault was not mine that you first undertook it 
yourself; that you next proposed to find another who would undertake it; and 
that at last you relapse even from this alternative. I am not surprised that, in 
these circumstances, you find some vexation. Had you, in the beginning, pointed 
out such passages as you considered dangerous to publish (although this very 
danger would have shown the necessity of them), I would have given them an- 
other appearance and stationed them in another place.” 

I am convinced he has been persuaded, either by Canning or some other scoun- 
drel whom I have piquetted in the work, to withdraw from the publication of it; 


% Jbid., 1, 363. 
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although I have soaped all the bristles that could have been clutched by the foul 
hand of our attorney-general. . . . 

I am about to borrow five thousand pounds that I may establish a press for 
this purpose [of directing public attention to the need of combating poverty at 
home, rather than an enemy abroad], and may have the glory, at much private 
loss, disquiet, and danger, of setting the public mind more erect, and throwing 
the two factions into the dust. 


Of this last proposal, we hear no more from Landor, but Southey’s reply 
sums up his caution to his friend on his political writings: 


It will be perfectly easy for you to tell the public all which you wish to tell them, 
with perfect security for yourself, your printer, and publisher, provided only that 
you bear in mind what the laws of libel are. With regard to individuals, they give 
sufficient scope; all may be said of them that ought to be said. With regard to the 
State, anything may be said, which does not bear evident intention of a wish to 
overthrow it. Above all that you have to beware of is, that the vehemence of your 
manner do not belie your intentions. 


The entire printing was destroyed, apparently, except for one copy in 
Southey’s hands, which is without Landor’s name and bears the imprint 
on the title-page: “London: Printed for the Author, By T. Davison, 
Lombard-Street, Fleet-Street: And sold by J. Murray, Fleet-street, 
1812.”° From this copy, which passed from Southey to Landor’s young 
friend Richard Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton) and then to 
Houghton’s son the Marquess of Crewe, an edition was published nearly 
a century later by John Murray, under the editorship of Stephen 
Wheeler. The work is omitted from all collected editions of Landor’s 
works. 

HENRY COLBURN 


Apparently with the example of Junius before him, Landor in the days 
following the allied victory at Leipzig sent a series of letters to the 
Courier newspaper over the signature of “‘Calvus,” and when they failed 
to appear there, entered negotiations with Henry Colburn for their pub- 
lication as a pamphlet. How he fixed upon Colburn (who was later to 
publish three volumes of the Jmaginary Conversations) I do not know, but 
Landor, like Junius, was apparently determined to keep his identity 
secret even from his publisher. Two unsigned letters in Landor’s hand- 
writing, addressed to Colburn, appeared on the market about ten years 
ago: 


8° Tbid., 1, 367-8. In consequence of his disappointment, Landor abandoned a parallel 
between Peterborough and Wellington which he had hoped to add to his Commentary. 

7 Wise and Wheeler, Bibliography of Landor, pp. 36-7. Forster, 1, 358 n., produces evi- 
dence that at least one other copy found its way into circulation. 
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One letter is undated, the other dated “Sunday Eve. Nov. 28” [1813]. Landor 
asks Colburn to obtain from The Courier the letters that had been sent to the 
Editor of that newspaper, and says he is at work on other letters to make up the 
pamphlet. He is anxious that his identity should not be known and instructs 
Colburn to address letters for him to ‘‘Miss Rose, Mount Pleasant, Swansea.’””™ 


The last of the letters in the pamphlet is dated ‘“‘ Monday, Dec. 20, 1813.” 
According to Wise and Wheeler, 


The pamphlet was advertised in The Courier on December 17th, 1813, and reviewed 
in the same newspaper on January 12th, 1814, when it was stated that the Let- 
ters of Calvus “were originally sent to The Courier for insertion, and were only 
delayed by the pressure of parliamentary and foreign intelligence.” ... The 
Courier, however, after the publication of the fourteen letters in pamphlet form, 
printed further letters signed “Calvus” on January 19th and April 21st, 1814.” 


The title-page reads: Letters Addressed to Lord Liverpool, and the Parlia- 
ment, on the Preliminaries of Peace, by Calvus. It bears the names of 
agents in Edinburgh and Dublin as well as that of Colburn. One of the 
two extant copies bears many revisions in Landor’s hand, as if for the 
inevitable second edition he looked forward to. Consideration of Landor’s 
later relations with Colburn may well be deferred for a discussion of the 
publication of the Imaginary Conversations, since that whole story is too 
complicated to permit the withdrawal from it of Colburn’s part. 
Landor’s departure from England at the end of May, 1814, provides 
a satisfactory break in this narrative, which has in general taken us from 
Landor’s first dealings with a publisher, at the age of twenty, to the pub- 
lication of his first important collection of Latin poetry at the age of 
forty. Altaough the last was not yet published when he departed from 
England, no other new work of his appeared from the English press for 
ten years, until the first Imaginary Conversations were published in 1824. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


™ Dobell’s (Tunbridge Wells) Catalogue No. 17 (1936), item no. 560. 
% Bibliography of Landor, p. 42. The only copies of the Courier which I have seen for 
January 19 and April 21, 1814, did mot contain letters of Calvus. 
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NOVALIS AND SHAKESP<ARE 
By HeELmMut REHDER 


N the studies devoted to the literary growth of Novalis the roots that 

lower into the realm of Shakespearean art and thought have strangely 
been overlooked. Such omission is not entirely unwarranted in view of 
the seeming disparity in substance and character between the works of 
the two poets. And yet the assumption that Novalis should have re- 
mained impervious to the ‘‘fine frenzy” of Shakespeare, when all of his 
friends and literary companions came under the spell of it, must give us 
pause. Literary “influences” do not always proceed along the path of 
material evidence; they are forces that often come to light in forms and 
directions which we least expect. A poet as sensitive and unpredictable 
as Novalis is no exception; he strove to be unique and master of his own 
existence and style, although the evidence shows that the poetic art of 
Shakespeare vitally contributed to the fruition of the Hymnen an die 
Nacht. 

Little is known about the genesis of the hymns; still less about the 
countless elements of personal experience, literary recollections, age-old 
human beliefs, and timeless symbols which concurred in their growth. 
Creative inagination has travelled a long way from the enigmatic entry 
in Hardenberg’s diary of May 13, 1797—generally considered the point 
of poetic inception—to the first print of the “Hymnen an die Nacht. Von 
Novalis” in the third volume of the Athendum of the year 1800. Between 
these dates there lies the process of composing the six hymns, presumably 
in two manuscript versions—a process in which Novalis sublimated his 
despair at the death of his betrothed, Sophie von Kiihn, and his visionary 
experience at her grave, into a prophetic myth of the deliverance and 
resurrection of man.! 

The striking resemblance between the diary entry of May 13 and cer- 
tain passages of the third hymn is well known. It may be assumed that 
this hymn is the oldest of the entire cycle, at least in conception, if not 


1 Novalis’ Schriften, ed. Paul Kluckhohn and Richard Samuel, 4 vols. (Leipzig, n.d. 
[1928])—quoted hereafter as Kluckhohn—introduction to Vol. 1. Paul Kéhler, “Zur Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte von Novalis’ Hymnen an die Nacht,” in Euphorion, x1x (1912), 174— 
98. Heinz Ritter, Novalis’ Hymnen an die Nacht, Beitrige zur neueren Literaturgeschichte, 
xm (Heidelberg, 1930). No information could be obtained concerning August Ullner, 
Entstehungsgeschichte von Novalis’ Hymnen an die Nacht. Frankf. Diss. Masch. (1926). Par- 
ticular reference should be made to the valuable book by Henry Kamla, Novalis’ Hymnen 
an die Nacht: Zur Deutung und Datierung (Copenhagen, 1945), which, however, did not 
become available until the present study had been set in print. Kamla does not discuss 
Novalis’ acquaintance with Shakespeare’s works. 
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in composition. While this minimum of biographical evidence appears 
sufficient to trace the main themes of Novalis’ brief and intense poetic 
career back to one experience, the loss and apotheosis of his love,? it 
also demonstrates the complete poetic metamorphosis which this ecstat- 
ic experience underwent in the creative imagination of the poet. 
Searching for further purely literary factors contributing toward the 
shaping of Novalis’ sublime vision of Death defeated by Love, Rudolf 
Unger has pointed out the influence which Herder’s Paramythien and 
Schleiermacher’s Reden iiber die Religion exerted upon Novalis,’ and, 
more specifically, the indisputable share which a passage from Jean Paul’s 
Unsichtbare Loge‘ must have had in the text version of both the diary 
entry and the third hymn. Most of these cata point toward the late sum- 
mer of 1799 as the time in which Novalis cast the hymns in their final 
form. It seems surprising, however, that certain events of the year 1797 
should have gone entirely unnoticed—events which indicate that during 
the very period in which Novalis was occupied with his complex emotional 
experience, he became susceptible to a new and powerful literary in- 
fluence that was just making its way into German literature in a new 
form: the dramas of Shakespeare in the translation of August Wilhelm 
Schlegel. 

In its entirety the entry in Novalis’ “Journal” (May 13, 1797) reads 
as follows: 


Frith um 5 Uhr stand ich auf. Es war sehr schén Wetter. Der Morgen verging, 
ohne da ich viel tat. Der Hauptmann Rockenthien und seine Schwagerin und 
Kinder kamen. Ich kriegte einen Brief von Schlegel mit dem ersten Teil der neuen 
Shakespearischen Uebersetzungen. Nach Tisch ging ich spazieren—dann Kaf- 
fee—das Wetter triibte sich, erst Gewitter, dann wolkig und stiirmisch—sehr 
liistern—ich fing an in Shakesp[eare] zu lesen—ich las mich recht hinein. Abends 
ging ich zu Sophien. Dort war ich unbeschreiblich freudig—aufblitzende En- 
thusiasmusmomente—das Grab blies ich wie Staub vor mir hin—Jahrhunderte 
waren wie Momente—ihre Nahe war fiihlbar—ich glaubte, sie solle immer vor- 
treten. Wie ich nach Hause kam—hatte ich einige Riihrungen im Gesprich mit 
Ma chére. Sonst war ich den ganzen Tag sehr vergniigt. Niebecker war nachmit- 


* Cf. Kluckhohn, 1, 25*. See also Wilhelm Dilthey, Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung 
(Leipzig, 1910). 

* Herder, Novalis und Kleist, Studien iiber die Entwicklung des Todesproblems.. . 
Deutsche Forschungen, Heft 9 (Frankfurt, 1922). 

‘“Jean Paul und Novalis,” in Gesammelte Studien, Vol. 1: Aufsdtse sur Literatur- und 
Geistesgeschichte (Berlin, 1929); “Das Visionserlebnis der dritten Hymne an die Nacht und 
Jean Paul,” Euphorion, xxx (1929), 246-9—incorporated in the preceding in enlarged form. 
Sophie von Hardenberg, authoress of Friedrich von Hardenberg. Eine Nachlese* (Gotha, 
1883), pointed in passing (p. 141) at the significance of Jean Paul for the poetic expression 
of Novalis’ sentiments on death. 
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tags da. Abends hatte ich noch einige gute Ideen. Shakespeare gab mir viel zu 
denken.® 


The threefold mentioning of Shakespeare on this one day, together with 
the remark that this fascinating reading proved thought-provoking to 
the young poet who had not concealed from his family and his friends the 
decision of joining the departed in death (‘““Der Entschlu8 kam dieser 
Tage oft zur Sprache”’),® is all the more significant since it is followed on 
subsequent days by direct and indirect references to Shakespeare as a 
subject of reading, conversations, and thought. The book which Novalis 
had received from Friedrich Schlegel was the first volume of August 
Wilhelm Schlegel’s long-awaited translation of Shakespeare, containing 
Romeo und Julia and Sommernachtstraum. It must have been one of the 
very first copies, published in Berlin under the supervision of Friedrich 
Schlegel, since A. W. Schlegel wrote from Pillnitz on May 14 that though 
the printing was completed he himself had not yet received a copy.’ Not 
until May 22 did August Wilhelm send a dedicatory copy to Wieland,* 
the first promoter of Shakespeare in Germany. On the following days, 
Heyne in Géttingen, Voigt in Weimar, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Weimar can be listed as recipients of advance complimentary copies.’ 
In addition, by the middle of May, Friedrich Schlegel had presented 
Schiller with a copy.” 

On May 25 Novalis returned the volume to Fr. Schlegel, adding these 
words: 


Hier Deinen Shakespeare zuriick—wie ich denke, unversehrt—auch das Stiick 
von den “‘Horen,” Woltmann und die beiden Stiicke von Niethammers Journal. 
Dein Bruder hat den Sh[akespeare] jetzt so tibersetzen miissen—jetzt gedeiht das 
Beste. Er hat einen schénen Kranz errungen. Ich habe sehr treffend gefunden, 
was Du sagst. Merkwiirdig ist es, daf Du mir jetzt “Romeo” schicktest—Ich 
habe ihn oft gelesen. Es ist ein tiefer Sinn in dem, was Du sagst, daf hier mehr als 
Poesie sei. Jetzt fang ich an zu ahnden, was Sh[akespeare] so einzig macht. Er 
diirfte leicht divinatorische Anlagen entwickeln. Die Kontraste haben mich, ge- 
gen meine alte Sitte, nicht gestért—Ich habe das Stiick ganz wie es ist genossen. 
Ich kann vieles, was ich empfunden habe, noch nicht deutlich machen. Die An- 


5 Kluckhohn, rv, 385. 6 Journal, May 14-15, 1797. 

7 Briefe von und an August Wilhelm Schlegel, Gesammelt und erlautert durch Josef 
Korner, 1 (1930), p. 60. 

8 Ibid., p. 61. Von Borcke’s translation of Julius Caesar, in rhymed alexandrines (1741), 
remained without succession. 

® Ibid., pp. 61-2. 

10 4. W. Schlegel und Fr. Schlegel im Briefwechsel mit Schiller und Goethe, herausgegeben 
von Josef Kérner und Ernst Wieneke (Leipzig, 1926), p. 168. 
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lage ist herrlich—Mit welchen Siihnopfern endet der alte Zwist—In verzehrende 
Liebe lést sich der wilde Haf auf." 


On the same day, Novalis sent a letter to Hofratin Schiller and, in ap- 
preciation of her love and sympathy at the passing of his fiancée, enclosed 
a lock of Sophie’s hair.” In his diary entry of the same day, Novalis de- 
scribed these letters as ‘Briefe ohne Geist,” written in a state of mal- 
content and doubt.” And yet, although the letter to Schlegel was but 
an incoherent answer to a letter of Friedrich’s—which has not been pre- 
served—it reveals several salient points: Novalis, always inclined to 
discover analogies, was struck by the apparent similarity between 
Romeo’s situation and his own experience. If this drama contained, as 
Schlegel suggested, ‘“‘more than poetry,” it was the reality of his own 
fate, the realization of love and loyalty beyond the grave. Furthermore, 
the example of Shakespeare’s treatment of this theme began to open his 
eyes in regard to the ultimate purpose and calling of the poet, a problem 
which had occupied not only the ambitious discussions of the young ro- 
manticists, but also the esoteric circle of Goethe and Schiller into which 
the young writers had just recently been granted tentative admission. 
To Novalis, A. W. Schlegel’s translation seemed to fulfil precisely those 
qualities of the genuine sovereign poet which the romanticists had dis- 
covered in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, and which A. W. Schlegel had 
described a little more than a year earlier in his essay, Etwas iiber William 
Shakespeare bei Gelegenheit Wilhelm Meisters.4 Now that the work of 
Shakespeare had been made available in German in poetic form, it 
had become possible for those who were concerned with the essence of art 
itself (i.e. the romanticists) to witness, as it were, creative genius at work 
and thereby anticipate untold benefits for their own poetic productions 
(“Jetzt gedeiht das Beste’). The hope had been expressed by A. W. 
Schlegel that Shakespeare would be recognized and welcomed in Germany 
“in seiner achten Gestalt, als Dichter.’ At a time in which people de- 
sired to see on the stage but a mirror of their own daily pursuits, it was 
tantamount to conjuring up “an unknown shade” if poetry itself ap- 
peared on the stage. To A. W. Schlegel familiarity with Shakespeare was 
heralding a great renaissance of art, “eine grofe Auferstehung der 
Kunst.”"® Similarly, Novalis expected the example of Shakespeare to 
develop “divinatory talents” in him, although he felt himself as yet un- 


1 Kluckhohn, rv, 205. 12 Kluckhohn, rv, 206. 

18 Kluckhohn, rv, 390. 

14 In Die Horen (1796), Viertes Stiick, pp. 56-112. 

4% Cf. Johannes Hofmann, “Eine unbekannte Widmung A. W. Schlegels an Goethe,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, 36. Jahrg., 3. Folge, 1 (1932), 34. 
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d able to communicate clearly the full extent of his impressions and con- 

ee cepts. As if to restate more acutely the views expressed in his letter to 
ob Schlegel, he formulated, still on the same day, the following postulate 

in his diary: 

Ich mu schlechterdings suchen mein besseres Selbst im Wechsel der Lebens- 


szenen,in den Verainderungen des Gemiits behaupten zu lernen.—U naufhér- 
liches Denken an mich selbst und das, was ich erfahre und tue."* 


It must be remembered that during this same period Novalis was deeply 
engrossed in the study of both Wilhelm Meister and Fichte’s philosophy. 
What he gained from one, he read into the other, and vice versa. Thus 
he readily applied the method of transcendental analysis to the field of 
artistic creativeness as such, and arrived at a definition of the artist as 
: a person who, at all times and in full consciousness, not only observes 
hit reality, but observes his own observation as well. The artist, as it were, 
steps behind himself in order to watch his own subjectivity at work." 
“The artist,” he writes a few months later, “is transcendental through- 
out.” “The artist stands on Man, as the statue stands on the pedestal.””!* 
“Transcendental poetry is a mixture of philosophy and poetry. The 
transcendental poet is transcendental man per se.”?* In other words, he 
is a true artist who has accomplished that ideal of Sophrosyne, of ‘‘Be- 
sonnenheit und Sichselbstfindung,” which Novalis had set for himself 
before he encountered the phenomenon of such an artist in Shakespeare. 
Two fragments from the collection Bliitenstaub which Novalis wrote 
for the Athendum indicate to what extent he identified self-analysis and 
art. These fragments are surprising; for they dispel the view of romantic 
illusionism and testify to the fact that precisely through his growing 
awareness of mental processes Novalis had sharpened his keenness of 
observation and his apprehensiveness of the external world: 
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#24. SelbstentaéuBerung ist die Quelle aller Erniedrigung, so wie im Gegenteil 
der Grund aller echten Erhebung. Der erste Schritt wird Blick nach Innen, ab- 
sondernde Beschauung unsers Selbst. Wer hier stehn bleibt, gerait nur halb. Der 
zweite Schritt mu8 wirksamer Blick nach Aufen, selbsttitige, gehaltne Beobach- 
tung der AuSenwelt sein. 


#25. Derjenige wird nie als Darsteller etwas vorziigliches leisten, der nichts 
weiter darstellen mag als seine Erfahrungen, seine Lieblingsgegenstande, 
der es nicht iiber sich gewinnen kann, auch einen ganz fremden, ihm ganz unin- 


16 Kluckhohn, rv, 390 (spacing in the original). 

17 Cf. Helmut Rehder, “Literary Criticism in Germany during the Romantic Period,” 
Monatshefte (1946), pp. 237-43. 

18 Kluckhohn, 1, 326. 19 Kluckhohn, n, 327. 
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teressanten Gegenstand, mit Fleif zu studieren und mit Mufe darzustellen. Der 
Darsteller mu alles darstellen kénnen und wollen. Dadurch entsteht der grofe 
Stil der Darstellung, den man mit Recht an Goethe so sehr bewundert.”° 


Of Goethe in particular we read that it is the power of abstraction; i.e., 
the deliberate and rational construction and composition of his objects 
which account for his “‘art’’: 


Der Sitz der eigentlichen Kunst ist lediglich im Verstande. Dieser konstruiert 
nach einem eigentiimlichen Begriff. Phantasie, Witz, und Urteilskraft werden 
nur von ihm requiriert. So ist “Wilhelm Meister” ganz ein Kunstprodukt—ein 
Werk des Verstandes.* 


We wonder how such an interpretation would apply to Shakespeare, 
whom the aesthetic theory of Sturm und Drang, of Herder and Goethe, 
had celebrated as the standard example of unreflecting productiveness 
and inspiration. And yet, when A. W. Schlegel, in June 1797, submitted 
to Goethe a copy of his Romeo, he wrote in the dedicatory epistle: 
“Gewif war Shakespeare nicht so sehr instinktmaf®ig dichtender Natur- 
sohn, so wenig denkender Kiinstler, daZ er seine Werke blo& hingestellt 
hatte, ohne Rechenschaft von seinem Verfahren geben zu kénnen.’” 
Novalis would have accepted such a statement without qualifications. 
It must even be assumed that he formulated whatever views he held on 
Shakespeare and on the nature of the poetic process under the impression 
of the critical hints he had received from A. W. Schlegel, even though 
he had not yet entered into personal contact with him. The channels of 
transmission seem to have been Schiller’s periodical, Die Horen, and the 
personal association with Friedrich Schlegel, who acted in many ways as 
an intermediary for his brother. 

The world of Shakespeare was not altogether a new discovery for 
Novalis. A list of his library, compiled after his death, included Shake- 
speare’s works in the prose translations of Wieland and Eschenburg of 
1775-77. It also contained the Schlegel translation of 1797 ff. and the re- 
vised Eschenburg translation of 1798. It was not until Wilhelm Meister 
had been published and the extensive Shakespeare discussion in its second 
volume had begun to occupy the critical interest of the romanticists, 
that literary acquaintance developed into poetic emulation. 

In Wilhelm Meister Goethe had analyzed Hamlet in a manner truly 
surprising for the former enthusiast of originality to whom every word 


20 Kluckhohn, 11, 19 (spacing by the author). 

21 Tbid., 11, 405. 

°2 Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde, 36. Jahrg., 3. Folge, 1 (1932), 34. 
8 Kluckhohn, rv, 477. 
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of genius had been sacred. Only reluctantly does Wilhelm Meister con- 
cede to Serlo, the realistic theater expert, that omissions and contractions 
in Shakespeare’s play are justifiable in the interest of the modern stage. 
Such alterations need not impair the artistic unity of the whole. Goethe 
was aiming at more than aesthetic doctrine. Divesting the drama of 
those features which were significant only to the public of seventeenth 
century England, he reduced—or expanded—it to a point where it became 
symbolical of human experiences at all times. Only in this fashion did 
it fulfil a formative function in Wilhelm Meister’s life, or in the life of 
Goethe.™ 

Where Goethe abandoned the problem of Shakespeare, as a “fragment 
of a great confession,” A. W. Schlegel resumed it as an objective of crit- 
icism, of poetic understanding and of interpretation. One month after 
Schlegel had published the first three scenes from the second act of his 
Romeo translation, in the spring of 1796,% he presented his essay on 
Shakespeare in the same journal.” Schlegel did not reconstruct a portrait 
of Shakespeare in his historical situation, as Herder had done; nor did 
he attempt to systematize the characteristics of genius in the fashion of 
Eschenburg. He confessed that Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister had acquainted 
him with the English poet not merely as a figure of literary history but 
as a symbol of human reality. The study of Shakespeare occasioned him 
to inquire into the nature and purpose of “‘achtere Kritik,”’ i.e., into 
the question as to whether and to what extent true understanding of 
poetry and of man is altogether possible. In other words, for Schlegel the 
study of Shakespeare was but a pretext for occupying himself with an 
essentially metaphysical problem, the problem of understanding; and 
while he had only irony for the limited and partial criticism of the eigh- 
teenth century, he proclaimed the meaning of literary interpretation, not 
without the arrogance of the critic who is carried away by the zeal for his 
objective and the dignity of his exclusive viewpoint: 


Thr riihmlichstes Geschift ist es, den grofen Sinn, den ein schépferischer 
Genius in seine Werke legt, den er oft im Innersten ihrer Zusammensetzung auf- 
bewahrt, rein, vollstandig, mit scharfer Bestimmtheit zu fassen und zu deuten, 
und dadurch weniger selbstandige, aber empfangliche Betrachter auf die Héhe 
des richtigen Standpunktes zu heben. Diefi hat sie jedoch nur selten geleistet. 
Warum? Weil jenes nahe und unmittelbare Anschauen fremder Eigenthiimlich- 
keit, als wire sie mit im eignen Bewuftseyn begriffen, mit dem géttlichen Ver- 
mdgen, selbst zu schaffen, innig verwandt ist.?” 


24 Cf. Fr. Gundolf, Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist’ (1923), p. 315 ff. 

2% Horen 1796, Drittes Stiick, pp. 92-104. Meanwhile, also the ““Grabszene” from Romeo 
und Julia had appeared in the fifth number of Reichardt’s journal, “Deutschland,” of 1796. 

°6 Horen 1796, Viertes Stiick, pp. 56-112. 27 Tbid., p. 60. 
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He went on to say that only facts supported by reflection can be demon- 
strated to others; aesthetic perceptions can only be stated, and the 
agreement and belief of others can only be solicited. The same view 
holds true in the judgment of human personalities: 


Von der wesentlichen Beschaffenheit menschlicher Gemiither, ihrer unsichtbaren 
Gestalt, wenn ich so sagen darf, fallen nur die auf erlichen Wirkungen, kund 
gegebne Gesinnungen und Handlungen, in die Sinne. Die Fertigkeit, auch die 
feineren unwillkiihrlichen AeuSerungen des innern Menschen zu bemerken, und 
die durch Erfahrung und Nachdenken herausgebrachte Bedeutung dieser Zeichen 
mit Sicherheit anzugeben, macht den Menschenbeobachter; der Scharfsinn, hier- 
aus noch weiter zu schliefen und einzelne Angaben nach Griinden der Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit zu einem biindigen Zusammenhange zu ordnen, den Menschen- 
kenner.”® 


And with a polite gesture he attributed to Goethe the delicate faculty 
of revealing the unseen depth of the human soul in the interpretation 
of a kindred spirit, Shakespeare. 

In the remainder of the essay Schlegel applied these principles to the 
exploration of the poet himself, who, standing behind his creations, re- 
veals his unique identity by the choice of his characters, situations, and 
words, and who—as a paradoxical statement indicates—‘‘knew more of 
his characters than he himself realized.”*® Schlegel sought to capture 
Shakespeare “from within,” from a viewpoint of ‘‘hypothetical under- 
standing” which justifies that which a poet says by that which he wants 
to say and how he says it. 

In Schlegel’s method the trends of eighteenth-century aesthetics to- 
ward ‘“‘sympathetic imagination” seem to culminate. He penetrates into 
the details of style, into the peculiarities of characterization and struc- 
ture, as intimately as if he let himself be guided by what the poet himself 
had thought. According to Schlegel, complete understanding can be at- 
tained only inacreative translation which puts itself more 
faithfully in the place of the original than even the most faithful prose 
translation can ever hope to do, since it is guided by the truth of the ‘‘Ge- 
stalt” rather than by the accuracy of detail. 

Although there is no proof that Novalis was actually acquainted with 
this fundamentally new approach to Shakespeare, his discussions with 
Fr. Schlegel and his interest in the current literary journals make it 
appear more than likely. At any rate, A. W. Schlegel’s theory of under- 
standing and Novalis’ own concept of the transcendental artist, however 
diffuse, betray a similarity that was not accidental, 


8 Tbid., p. 61. 29 Tbid., p. 69. 
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In the light of such relationships the statement of Novalis, made after 
he had read Romeo und Julia in the depths of his despair, assumes a new 
meaning: “‘Es ist ein tiefer Sinn in dem, was Du sagst, daf hier mehr als 
Poesie sei. Jetzt fang ich an zu ahnden, was Shakespeare so einzig macht. 
Er diirfte leicht divinatorische Anlagen entwickeln.” It would be an 
enterprise no less futile than presumptuous to point out the numerous 
instances where similarities of situation or theme appear to indicate a 
dependence of the Hymnen an die Nacht on Romeo und Julia. Any con- 
clusions based on the fact that Juliet and Sophie von Kiihn were of 
nearly the same youthful age at their deaths, or that the situation at the 
grave, the réle of night and Death, the “Liebeswiirger,” resemble each 
other in both works, would mistake literary detail for poetic essence. 
Shakespeare was not a storehouse of literary themes for Novalis; nor was 
he merely a source of poetic atmosphere. But it was the affinity of poetic 
intent and potential creativeness which was likely to develop ‘“divina- 
tory talents” in the young poet. 

It is fruitful to observe the change in fundamental attitude that came 
over Novalis during the spring months of 1797, precisely during the 
period in which he was engaged in the reading of Romeo und Julia. On 
March 10 Novalis had left Grueningen where Sophie was fighting a losing 
struggle for life, and had returned to Weifenfels. Unable to witness the 
reality of approaching death, he was certain that he would never see 
Sophie again.*° Sensitive to the portent of calendar dates, he preferred 
to spend the anniversary of their engagement (March 15) and Sophie’s 
birthday (March 17) away from her, in the solitude of his thoughts. 
Sophie died on March 19; two days later he received the news, fully pre- 
pared. His letters during the following week reflect the deliberate tech- 
nique and indeed even the language of pietistic practice aiming at com- 
plete control over his emotions, his thoughts, his will.** They abound in 
images denoting mortification of the flesh, contempt of the earthly, 
yearning for the infinite. He fears that his heart might have turned to 
stone; he feels “like a tombstone among the living.” The “martyrdom 
of this heavenly soul” will be the “thorny crown of his remaining days.’”’® 
He is waiting for ‘‘the hand which breaks all fetters.”* Gradually, the 
rationalism of this pietistic technique resolves in the assurance of irre- 
placeable existence (“Fiir das Lebendige ist kein Ersatz”). Sophie’s ‘‘in- 
visible presence” is to be a guide to “his better self,” a “hdhere Erzie- 


%¢ Letter to Fr. Schlegel of March 14 (Kluckhohn, rv, 179). 

3t For the following cf. Johann R. Thierstein, Novalis und der Pietismus. Diss. (Bern, 
1910). 

32 Kluckhohn, rv, 186. 33 Tbid., p. 184. 
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hungsanstalt” which will deliver him from his ‘“‘Nervenstumpfheit,”’ his 
“former existence,” and prepare him for his future “existence” (‘Beruf 
zur Ewigkeit”; ‘Beruf zur apostolischen Wiirde’’; “Beruf zur unsicht- 
baren Welt”’).* And he adds, almost comforted, that during the coming 
summer he will certainly pay a visit to Sophie’s grave. He did not wait 
until summer. Again he chose a significant date, Holy Week, for his visit 
at Tennstedt in order to be “near her and my grave.” On April 13 
(Maundy Thursday) he wrote to Fr. Schlegel from that countryside, 
“the old witness of my and her glory,” that peace and calm had been 
restored to him and that even the death of his brother Erasmus® had 
had a rather beneficial effect upon his own spirits. In such an atmosphere 
of death and transfiguration Novalis was confirmed in the certainty of 
his calling (... “es kann noch etwas aus mir werden’’).* The ‘Beruf 
zur unsichtbaren Welt,” once proclaimed in mystical, pietistic fervor, 
began to be defined in terms of poetic creativeness. Novalis was again 
eager to read; he asked Schlegel to send him books, the Philosophische 
Journal, the Horen, anything that Schlegel had in print. On April 18, the 
day after Easter, he started to make daily entries in his “Journal,” as 
if to record the progress toward attainment of his “‘transcendental self.” 
He read Wilhelm Meister with this aim in mind. And as if to reward his 
efforts in this direction, he expected Shakespeare to ‘“‘develop divinatory 
talents” in him. 

The Hymnen an die Nacht are the first product of a syncretism of 
various ways of divination. They express more than the “night thoughts” 
of a forlorn poet who is beyond consolation over the loss of his love. Like 
an ancient mystery rite in which the objects of the sensuous world are 
translated into a sphere of symbolic allusions, they deal with the theme 
of the initiation of man into the meaning of existence. Transcending the 
temporal, they aim to visualize the eternal. Divination is their purpose 
and technique, divination of the aboriginal beginnings of life, of the 
nature and destiny of man, and of a future restoration of balance between 
the human and the natural world. In regard to credo and theme, the 
Hymnen possess the same universal sweep as Dante’s visionary explo- 
tation of the world beyond. But while in Dante the ultimate balance of 
existence is attained in a decision between good and evil, based on the 
wisdom of mature experience, Novalis hastens to render a verdict on life 
before he has fully experienced it. Dante’s visions are crowded with hu- 


% Tbid., pp. 188-90. 

% Although Erasmus did not die until April 14, and Novalis did not receive the news 
until several days later, he speaks of the death of his brother as an accomplished fact. 

* Kluckhohn, rv, 196-7. 
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man fates; the visions of Novalis sweep through a strange vacuum. Dante 
insists on moral purity and faith of man; Novalis demands intuition and 
the will to recognize. In his Hymnen the ethical seriousness which in- 
spired the poet of the Middle Ages has given way to a metaphysical 
seriousness which asks how the supernatural world can be recognized and 
understood before it can be attained. Novalis’ answer embraces three 
steps: this metaphysical world can be apprehended through mystical 
contemplation of night as the symbol of the infinite and the negation 
of individual forms and purposes; through rational acceptance of 
death asthe symbol of boundary and negation; and through the meta- 
phorical conception of 1o ve as the symbol of continuity. 

Descending into the abyss of transcendental thought and poetic im- 
agery from which we suspect the Hymnen to have emerged, we find our- 
selves surrounded by a mist of fugitive spectres, a kaleidoscope of ever 
changing images and shapes, now darkened by the melancholy which has 
befallen Romeo at the unfulfilled love for Rosalind, now radiant in the 
love for Julia which banishes “der Triibsal siiSe Milch, Philosophie.” 
Romeo appears, stirred by the hope that when the power of the potion 
ceases he will be united with Julia: 


Darf ich dem Schmeichelblick des Schlafes traun, 

So deuten meine Trium’ ein nahes Gliick. 

Leicht auf dem Thron’ sitzt meiner Brust Gebieter; 
Mich hebt ein ungewohnter Geist mit frohen 
Gedanken diesen ganzen Tag empor. 

Mein Madchen, traumt’ ich, kam und fand mich todt, 
(Seltsamer Traum, der Todte denken laft!) 

Und hauchte mir solch’ Leben cin mit Kiissen, 

Da ich vom Tod’ erstand ... .” 


And the scene changes into the poet’s vision of an eschatological land- 
scape: 

Hin floh die irdische Herrlichkeit und meine Trauer mit ihr. Zusammen flof die 
Wehmut in eine neue unergriindliche Welt—Du Nachtbegeisterung, Schlummer 


des Himmels kamst iiber mich. Die Gegend hob sich sacht empor—iiber der 
Gegend schwebte mein entbundner neugeborner Geist.** 


Among the shifting shades there emerges again and again the same lone 
hillock of the grave, the “diirre Hiigel, der in engen dunkeln Raum die 
Gestalt meines Lebens begrub”—the cavern from which a future life will 
be born, the tomb from which the body of the Saviour has arisen, or the 


37 Shakespeare’s dramatische Werke, itibersetzt von August Wilhelm Schlegel, erster Theil 
(Berlin: Johann Friedrich Unger, 1797), “Romeo und Julia,” v. Aufzug, 1. Szene, p. 148. 
38 Kluckhohn, m1, 380. 
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tomb where Julia awakens in the midst of the horror of night and death— 
“Die arme Seele! Lebend’ge Leich’ in dumpfer Grabeshdéhle.’’ And 
Romeo breaks into the tomb: 


Denn hier liegt Julia: ihre Schénheit macht 

Zur lichten Feyerhalle die Gewélb’! 

ae Srl Re ea Liebe Julia, 

Warum bist du so schén noch? Soll ich glauben, .. . 

Der kérperlose Tod entbrenn’ in Liebe, 

Und der verhaSte, hagre Unhold halte [misprint in original: hatte] 
Als seine Buhle hier im Dunkel dich. 

Aus Furcht davor will ich dich nie‘verlassen, 

Und will aus diesem Pallast dichter Nacht 

Nie wieder weichen: . . .*9 


He drinks the phial of death, certain that he will attain new life at the 
other shore of the dark flood, just as Dante beheld Beatrice, pure and 
immortal, after he had been bathed in the waters of the River Lethe. 
The vision of the eternal gods of Greece blends with the Easter chant at 
the resurrection of Christ; out of the shades there rises another image 
of immortality and blessed, heavenly existence—that of Julia-Sophie, 
the bride of Death: 
Thr theiltet mit dem Himmel 

Die schéne Madchen; nun hat er sie ganz, 

Und um so besser ist es fiir das Madchen. 

Ihr konntet euer Theil nicht vor dem Tod’ 

Bewahren; sein’s bewahrt in ew’gem Leben 

Der Himmel. Sie erhéhn, war euer Ziel; 

Eu’r Himmel war’s, wenn sie erhoben wiirde: 

Und weint ihr nun, erhoben sie zu sehn 

Hoch iiber Wolken, wie der Himmel hoch? 

O, wie verkehrt doch euer Lieben ist! 

Verzweifelt ihr, weil ihr sie gliicklich wift? 

Die lang’ vermahlt lebt, ist nicht wohl vermahlet; 

Wohl ist vermahlt, die friih der Himmel wihlet. 


And a transfigured countenance appears’ “Zur Staubwolke wurde der 
Hiigel und durch die Wolke sah ich die verklarten Ziige der Geliebten— 
In Ihren Augen ruhte die Ewigkeit—Jahrtausende zogen abwirts in 
die Ferne, wie Ungewitter—.’" There is no less poetic reality in this ap- 
parition than there is in that of Hamlet’s father or that of Mercutio, 


59 Shakespeare, “Romeo und Julia,” v. Aufzug. 3. Szene, p. 159. 
 Tbid., 1v, Aufzug. 5. Szene, p. 143. 
* Kluckhohn, 11, 380. 
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Romeo’s faithful friend, who has to suffer death for Romeo’s rashness 
and whose 

... edler Geist schwang in die Wolken sich, 

Der allzufriith der Erde Staub verschmaht.* 


Among the surging figments of the imagination one figure stands out 
which is associated with the medium of night more intimately than any 
other, Julia. In the shadows of night she matures into the full possession 
of herself as she attaches her life to Romeo’s in an unconditional con- 
fession of love; at night, in utter hopelessness, she risks death by drinking 
the potion as the only chance that may reunite her with her beloved; and 
in a night which is as clear as her own sincerity she reveals her own self 
when, in awaiting Romeo, she gives vent to her heart in a solitary 
“Hymnus an die Nacht”: 


Verbreite deinen dichten Vorhang, Nacht! 
Du Liebespflegerin! Damit das Auge 
Der Neubegier sich schlieB’, und Romeo 
Mir unbelauscht in diese Arme schliipfe.— 
Verliebten gniigt zu der geheimen Weihe 
Das Licht der eignen Schénheit; oder wenn 
Die Liebe blind ist, stimmt sie wohl zur Nacht.— 
Komm, ernste Nacht, du ziichtig stille Frau, 
Ganz angethan mit Schwarz, und lehre mir 
Ein Spiel, wo Jedes reiner Jugend Bliithe 
Zum Pfande setzt, gewinnend zu verlieren! 
Verhiille mit dem schwarzen Mantel mir 
Das wilde Blut, das in den Wangen flattert, 
Bis scheue Liebe kiihner wird, und nichts 

Als Unschuld sieht in inn’ger Liebe Thun. 
Komm, Nacht!—Komm, Romeo, du Tag in Nacht! 
Denn du wirst ruhn auf Fittigen der Nacht, 
Wie frischer Schnee auf eines Raben Riicken.— 
Komm, milde, liebevolle Nacht! Komm, gieb 
Mir meinen Romeo! Und stirbt er einst, 
Nimm ihn, zertheil’ in kleine Sterne ihn: 
Er wird des Himmels Antlitz so verschénen, 
Da® alle Welt sich in die Nacht verliebt, 
Und niemand mehr der eitlen Sonne huldigt.# 


The term “Hymnus an die Nacht” returns us to the firm ground of 
literary evidence. It was used by A. W. Schlegel in the delicate char- 
acterization of Julia in his essay, Ueber Shakespeare’s Romeo und Julia, 


42 Shakespeare, “(Romeo und Julia,” m. Aufzug, 1. Szene, p. 87. 
48 Shakespeare, ‘“Romeo und Julia,’”’ m1. Aufzug. 2. Szene, p. 93. 
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one of the most penetrating pieces of literary analysis ever written in 
German.“ This essay appeared in the Horen sometime around July 15, 
1797, after it had been in the hands of Goethe and Schiller since the 
earlier part of June.“ 

For Novalis, who must have read this essay expecting to clear up his 
own still diffuse notions on Shakespeare, Schlegel’s interpretation once 
more offered a description of the process of poetic creation. Again 
Schlegel emphasized that Shakespeare had “feinere, geistigere 
Begriffe von der dramatischen Kunst, als man gewohnlich ihm zuzuschrei- 
ben geneigt ist.’“* He asserts that the truly poetic quality of Shake- 
speare’s drama is revealed by the degree of rational transformation 
which the poet executed on an originally “unwieldy, uninteresting subject 
matter.”’ Such transformation is contingent upon the measure to which 
the poet has entered into and identified himself with ‘‘the things,” the ex- 
tent to which he has experienced their existence and “knows” their na- 
ture. Shakespeare’s source, Schlegel remarks, is to his poem as the 
description of a thing is to the thing itself.” The essence of Romeo und 
Julia is Love manifest. ‘‘Liebe ist die Poesie des Lebens; wie sollte sie iiber 
ihren Gegenstand nicht dichten?”’ Lessing called this poem the only trag- 
edy, “‘woran die Liebe selbst (hat) arbeiten helfen.”’ If love itself is anti- 
thetical by nature, then this poem must be called a “harmonic miracle” 
for its blending of opposites: “Es ist zugleich bezaubernd siiS und 
schmerzlich, rein und gliihend, zart und ungestiim, voll elegischer Weich- 
heit und tragisch erschiitternd.’’* 

It should be observed that Novalis was still arrested in the rational- 
istic self-reflection of pietism when he made the entries in his ‘‘Journal.” 
Now A. W. Schlegel’s essay offered him not only a mature formulation 
of the romantic view on the nature of poetic creativeness; it also sug- 


“ “Tm Gedriinge zwischen schiichternen Wallungen und den Bildern ihrer entflammten 
Phantasie ergiesst sie sich ineinen H ymnus an die Nacht, und fieht sie an, sowohl 
diesen als der verstohlenen Vermahlung ihren Schleyer zu génnen.” In Die Horen, 1797, 6. 
Stiick, p. 28. Spacing not in the original. 

* Schiller had received the essay from A. W. Schlegel sometime before May 7; on that 
date he forwarded the honorarium to Schlegel. (Cf. August Wilhelm Schlegel und Friedrich 
Schlegel im Briefwechsel mit Schiller und Goethe, Her. von Josef Kérner und Ernst Wieneke 
(Leipzig, n.d.], p. 37). Between May 19 and June 16 Goethe visited with Schiller in Jena. 
During this time the essay was passed back and forth. On June 10 Goethe recommended it 
for publication in the Horen, subject to some alterations (Cf. Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller 
und Goethe: 10. Juni 1797). On June 14 it was back from A. W. Schlegel (Cf. Korner, pp. 
40-1). The issue of the Horen, containing the essay, appeared before July 22, when receipt 
was acknowledged by Goethe (Cf. Schiller-Goethe Briefwechsel). 

“ Horen 1797, 6. Stiick, p. 18 (spacing by the author). See also the reprint of this essay in 
Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen (Reihe Romantik), 1, 157 ff. 

47 Ibid., p. 22. 48 Tbid., p. 48. 
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gested philosophical and metaphorical articulation for much of the emo- 
tional substance alive in Novalis. Romeo was described as a “favorite 
and victim of love’; ‘seine Jugend ist wie ein Gewittertag im Friihlinge, 
wo schwiiler Duft die schénsten iippigsten Bliithen umlagert.’** His 
first love for Rosalind has but made him find his nature; his love for 


Julia makes him find his fate: 


Er sieht Julien, das Loos seines Lebens ist entschieden. Jenes war nur willig 
gehegte Tauschung, ein Gesicht der Zukunft, der Traum eines sehnsuchtsvollen 
Gemiiths. Die zartere Innigkeit, der heiligere Ernst seiner zweyten Leidenschaft, 
die doch eigentlich seine erste ist, wird unverkennbar bezeichnet.™ 


The very core of Novalis’ own problem was expressed in Schlegel’s inter- 
pretation of Julia. Her nature is Love, her virtue Faithfulness.” Seeing 
her, Romeo becomes aware of an absolute, the reality of an existence 
that is exclusive and irreplaceable. To Novalis the romanticist, this 
drama of Love expressed what Friedrich Schlegel would define as the 
spirit of romantic poetry.” 

It is difficult to decide whether Novalis at this point was more deeply 
impressed by the poetry than by his reflection about it. Perhaps it is 
saying too much that the singular expression, ““Hymnus an die Nacht,” 
startled the young poet, stirred him into writing his own cycle of Hymns 
to Night. The title might have been suggested by Herder as well; besides, 
the Orphic hymns, containing a ‘‘Hymn to Night” in which the “divine 
parent of Gods and men” was implored to “dispel the fears of twilight’s 
dreadful shade,” had become available in a recent edition.™ In this con- 
nection even the ancient myth of Orpheus’ descent into the netherworld 
in search of his beloved may have lent thematic support. At any rate, 
up to this point, Novalis had written only occasional poems, or had 
expressed himself in bright, intelligent remarks about the nature of 
poetry; he had not been a poet himself. Now he had discovered a theme 
which promised to lend expression to his own experience, human as well 
as poetic; and from now on poetic works which came from his pen per- 
sistently revolved around the same fascinating center of interest. 

About the time Schlegel’s essay was published, or a few weeks there- 
after, Novalis became personally acquainted with August Wilhelm and 
Caroline Schlegel. The exact date is not known; it must have been be- 
tween July and September, 1797. On the 19th of September, Friedrich 


49 Tbid., p. 26. 50 Tbid., p. 26. 5 Tbid., p. 32. 

52 Cf. Friedrich Schlegel, Gesprich tiber die Poesie, “Brief iiber den Roman”: “und der 
Geist der Liebe mu in der romantischen Poesie iiberal] unsichtbar sichtbar schweben.” 

53 OPEN AIIAN TA, ed. Gessner and Hamberger (Leipzig, 1764), pp. 188-9. Cf. also The 
Mystical Hymns of Orpheus, New Edition, by Thomas Taylor (London, 1896), pp. 10-15. 
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Schlegel remarks in a letter to his brother: “‘Das Liebste in allen Euren 
Briefen war mir beynah, da% Ihr Hardenberg so liebgewonnen habt.’’™ 
The significance of this personal meeting for our problem lies in the fact 
that A. W. Schlegel, about this time, revised and completed, for Schiller’s 
Musenalmanach of 1798, the Zueignung des Trauerspiels Romeo und 
Julia. Originally a personal dedication to Caroline, who had had more 
than a casual share in the preparation of the Romeo translation, the poem 
won for its author the approval and respect of Goethe and Schiller, whose 
influence is unmistakable. Written in the ottava rima, it suggests a re- 
collection of Goethe’s Zueignung zu Faust, which was written in June, 
1797. Friedrich Schlegel, equally keen and impartial in matters of poetic 
quality, observed about this poem: “Deine neuen Gedichte haben mich 
auf das schénste iiberrascht. Die 6te Stanze der Zwueignung kann 
Hardenberg leicht entziikkender fiihlen als ich; das Ende ich noch mehr 
als er. In der ersten Stanze finde ich viel Romeo. ... © The first stanza 
of this poem, “‘An Caroline,” casts many of the sentiments encountered 
in the experience of Novalis into the impersonal perfection of skillful 
versification: 

Nimm dief Gedicht, gewebt aus Lieb’ und Leiden, 

Und driick’ es sanft an deine zarte Brust. 

Was dich erschiittert, regt sich in uns beiden, 

Was du nicht sagst, es ist mir doch bewuB8t. 

Ungliicklich Paar! und dennoch zu beneiden; 

Sie kannten ja des Daseins héchste Lust. 

Lass siif und bitter denn uns Thrianen mischen 

Und mit dem Thau der Treuen Grab erfrischen. 


Schlegel’s Zueignung is saturated with all the metaphorical images and 
allusions which we have encountered along the devious road from 
Shakespeare to Novalis, except the lyrical variations of the theme of 
night. In its suave and dignified rhythms, extending over seven stanzas, 
it threatens to drown any poetic emotion in monotonous rhetoric. And 
yet, in view of the communicative nature of Novalis, who did not hesi- 
tate to let his friends share in his innermost experiences, it does not seem 
difficult to recognize in the 6th stanza a sympathetic tribute to Novalis’ 
own situation: 

Viel seliger, wenn seine schénste Habe 

Das Herz mit sich in’s Land der Schatten reift, 
Wenn dem Befreier Tod zur Opfergabe 

Der siiSe Kelch, noch kaum gekostet, fleuSt. 


% Friedrich Schlegels Briefe an seinen Bruder August Wilhelm, ed. Oskar Walzel, p. 295; 
cf. p. 297. % Ibid., p. 298. 
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Ein Tempel wird aus der Geliebten Grabe, 

Der schimmernd ihren heil’gen Bund umschlieft. 
Sie sterben, doch im letzten Athemzuge 
Entschwingt die Liebe sich zu héherm Fluge.* 


Poetic influences are often a matter of supposition. There is no question 
that Novalis, appreciating the literary skill and scholarship of his older 
friend, was deeply receptive to the poetic perspectives which A. W. 
Schlegel opened up before him. He owed to him a renewed and deepened 
insight into Shakespeare. In November, 1797, he confessed to him: “Am 
Ende ist alle Poesie Ubersetzung. Ich bin tiberzeugt, daB der deutsche 
Shakespeare jetzt besser ist als der englische. Auf den Hamlet freue ich 
mich wie ein Kind... . *? But it is doubtful whether Schlegel’s pro- 
ductions could satisfy the aspirations of the young poet who, filled with 
the twofold experience of love and death, and vying with Schlegel’s 
Zueignung, set out to write his own “Hymnus an die Nacht.” 

Early in December, 1797, Novalis traveled to Freiberg to start a new 
life with new occupations and pursuits. Whether he completed the Hym- 
nen an die Nacht at this time or two years later when he prepared them for 
publication in the journal of the Schlegels remains undecided. At least 
he had made a beginning: he had begun to be a poet under the guiding, 
invisible hand of the creator of Romeo und Julia. 

The reception of Shakespeare by Novalis is overshadowed by the 
prominence accorded Goethe, Tieck, and Jacob Boehme in the growth 
of Heinrich von Ofterdingen. Whatever the part that Shakespeare had in 
the shaping of Novalis’ poetry, it was in a manner least suspected: not 
as dramatic in substance and form did Shakespeare’s presence im- 
press itself upon Hardenberg’s imagination, but as a force or a principle 
that was essentially ly rical in character, that is to say, as a poetic 
phenomenon that had succeeded in translating limited aspects of life into 
universal symbols. In spite of the similarity of certain situations and 
metaphors, there still remains, of course, the fundamental difference be- 
tween the sensuous, earthy, ironic temper of the English poet of the sev- 
enteenth-century and the transcendental ecstasy of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury German romanticist. Novalis, one might say, apprehended Shake- 
speare in the spirit of one line in the last stanza of A. W. Schlegel’s 
Zueignung, which had won Fr. Schlegel’s approval: “Die Dichtung fiihrt 
uns in uns selbst zuriick,” a statement which the Apprentice of Sais repeats 
when he is groping for words adequate to express his experience of objective 


% A.W. Schlegel’s Poetische Werke, Bd. 1, ed. Bécking, pp. 35-7. Cf. also Caroline, Briefe 
aus der Frithromantik, ed. Erich Schmidt, 1, 659-60. 
5? Kluckhohn, rv, 213. 
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reality: “Mich fiihrt alles in mich selbst zuriick.”5* We are tempted to at- 
tribute such a dictum to Hardenberg’s preoccupation with transcendental 
philosophy. However, more concerned at this point with understanding 
the intended meaning rather than with classifying the possible origin of 
Novalis’ thought, we notice his reluctance to accept established forms, 
patterns, categories for the comprehension of “life”’ which is presumably 
in flux and motion, transcending all of these auxiliary concepts. Applied 
to Shakespeare, such a viewpoint considers the English poet to be more 
than a particular historical phenomenon, but rather the manifestation of 
“life” or of “poetry” itself, a kind of Nature, that expresses itself in an 
infinite variety of forms. That is why in Shakespeare’s works, as in the 
reality of life, even the common, the coarse, the seemingly “unpoetical” 
is, to Novalis, artistically justifiable because it can, like “‘nature,’’ be- 
come at any time symbolical and expressive of universal relationships. 
Under these premises “form” is a secondary principle contingent upon 
the situation and the circumstances in which fundamental human ex- 
periences are expressed in poetry. To Novalis Shakespeare was a poet 
who had expressed just such fundamental experiences. As the expression 
of an ‘‘Urerlebnis,” Romeo und Julia could reappear in the Hymnen an 
die Nacht, but only after it had undergone a complete metamorphosis. 
When it did, it helped Novalis to find himself as a poet; above all, it 
liberated him from the fear and despair which had haunted him in the 
early months of 1797 and which continued to loom behind all of his truly 
poetic works. The example of Shakespeare, precisely because it contained 
the synthesis of “‘harmony and disharmony,” of *‘the common, the low, 
the ugly and the romantic, the higher, the beautiful,’®® promised to 
safeguard him against an all-too-ecstatic abandon to the problems of 
immortality and existence. Shakespeare, as an object of study and as a 
poetic model, accompanied him throughout the remainder of his life. 
Toward the end of the century when Hamlet had appeared (1798) and 
when the historical plays were beginning to be available in the new 
translation, Novalis observed that Shakespeare’s histories were pervaded 
by a constant struggle between ‘‘Poesie”’ and “‘Unpoesie.”’ Such a state- 
ment is scarcely the voice of disapproval. Instead it is the expression of 
wonder and admiration over the fact that “life,” in the form of common 
reality, enhanced rather than diminished the general poetic character of 
these plays: 
Das Gemeine erscheint witzig und ausgelassen—wenn das Grofe steif und trau- 
rig etc. erscheint. Das niedrige Leben wird durchgehends dem héhern entgegen- 
stellt—oft tragisch, oft parodisch, oft des Kontrasts wegen. Geschichte, was dem 


58 Tbid., 1, 13. 59 Tbid., 111, 347. 
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Dichter Geschichte heift, wird in diesen Stiicken dargestellt. Geschichte in Ge- 
spriach aufgelést. Just das Gegenteil der wahren Geschichte und doch Geschichte 
wie sie sein soll—weissagend und synchronistisch. Alles Dramatische gleicht einer 
Romanze. Klar—einfach—seltsam—ein echt poetisches Spiel, ohne eigentliche 
Zwecke.® 


It appears as if the continued occupation with Shakespeare had provided 
Novalis with a new theory on the nature of poetry. Now the concept of 
history replaced that of conscious, rational design which Novalis had 
formerly considered the key to artistic creativeness. This concept of 
“history” is peculiarly void of references to specific events. Like Schiller’s 
notion of “universal history,” it has primarily a symbolical connotation 
(‘was dem Dichter Geschichte heift’’) and is intent to include the entire 
realm of growth, movement, “‘Werden”’ of life which, in every moment, 
is equally complete and universal (‘‘synchronistisch”’). In fact, it is no 
longer different from nature; it is Nature, on a higher level of reflection 
(“Geschichte wie sie sein soll’), and he who portrays nature from this 
level has become truly poetic, “‘weissagend’’; he possesses “divinatory 
talents.” We remember that on May 25, 1797, Novalis confessed to 
Friedrich Schlegel that the contrasts in Shakespeare did not disturb him, 
contrary to his old standards. By 1798, he was thoroughly reconciled to 
the discovery of both, ‘‘Poesie” and “‘Unpoesie,”’ in Shakespeare’s works. 
From now on any field of intellectual endeavor could appear potentially 
“‘poetic’’ to him, as long as it provided him with the opportunity to apply 
symbols of universality. 

“‘Dichtung” presupposes a viewpoint which is at once universal and 
specific. This Novalis had learned from Shakespeare during the same 
years in which he was competing with Goethe and his literary stature. 
Although, as we have seen, he received the direct literary contacts with 
Shakespeare’s work through the translation and the essays of A. W. 
Schlegel, the deeper interpretation of Shakespeare’s significance came to 
him through Friedrich Schlegel who had stirred up these problems in his 
Wilhelm Meister essay and who, after all, saw to it that Novalis received 
one of the first copies of Romeo und Julia in the most decisive moment 
of his life. In comparison with Friedrich Schlegel’s share that of Tieck 
appears comparatively meagre. Not only do Tieck’s translation of The 
Tempest and his subsequent essay, Ueber Shakespearc’s Behandlung des 
Wunderbaren (1796) seem to have made scarcely more than a passing 
impression upon Novalis, particularly in regard to the element of the 
“miraculous” in poetry; but Novalis also speaks about Tieck’s “shallow” 
poetry in connection with his view on Shakespeare," a verdict that re- 


6 [bid., 111, 348. ® [bid., 11, 334. 
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flects the more ambitious ideals of Friedrich Schlegel. The latter partici- 
pated intimately in the intellectual growth of Hardenberg’s poetry to the 
extent that he, too, wrote his version of the Hymnen an die Nacht, in his 
novel, Lucinde.@ But above all he made Novalis appropriate the view- 
point of romantic irony, the universal perspective, which is manifest in 
Hardenberg’s interpretation of Shakespeare’s histories. We hear Friedrich 
Schlegel in Hardenberg’s postulate, “‘in einem Buch das Universum zu 
finden,”® a demand that is occasioned by his criticism of those who seek 
to discover limited, arbitrary ideas, allegories, etc., in Shakespeare’s 
plays. In contrast to them he desires for himself the fruitful, i.e., the 
poetic point of view, which affords him the leisure for meditation and 
calm comparison and synthesis: “Ich lese jetzt zu wenig und meditiere 
zu wenig. Wieder etwas Chemie—Physik—Geographie—Geschichte. 
Alte Chroniken etc. Don Quichote. Shakespeare. Goethe. Tieck. 
Boccaz.’ In the same vein he interprets the theater as the cultural in- 
stitution in which the variety of human fates and possible forms of ex- 
istence reveals itself to the meditative mind. He speaks, mysteriously, 
about a “universal chart” and can think of none else but Shakespeare 
to furnish an array ample enough to become universal: “Das Theater ist 
die tatige Reflexion der Menschen iiber sich selbst. Uber den Wahnsinn 
—das Gliick—den Zufall—Weltcharte. 

Ubersicht aller Shakespearschen Menschen und Szenen.’’® 

During the last years of Hardenberg’s brief poetic career, Shakespeare 
seems to have held a strong sway over his artistic consciousness similar 
to that of the other leading figures of world literature. Not only did 
Shakespeare’s works stimulate him to conceive of plays in Shakespearean 
fashion, but they also invited him to penetrate into the psychological 
nature of the comic,® which naturally nurtured his growing interest in 
the problem of irony. However, as his work on the composition of 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen progressed, he became more and more absorbed 
in the creative, rather than the critical occupation; he even revised his 
former views which he had adopted under the influence of Schlegel’s 
rationalizing criticism: 


Schlegels iibersehn, indem sie von der Absichtlichkeit und Kiinstlichkeit der 
Shakespearischen Werke reden—daf die Kunst zur Natur gehért und gleichsam 
die sich selbst beschauende, sich selbst nachahmende, sich selbst bildende Natur 
ist. Die Kunst einer gut entwickelten Natur ist freilich von der Kiinstelei des 
Verstandes, des blo risonnierenden Geistes himmelweit verschieden. Shake- 


® Cf. Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen (Reihe Romantik), rv, 217. See also notes, 
p. 329. 63 Kluckhohn, m1, 336.  Tbid., 111, 299. 
% Tbid., 11, 334-5. % Tbid., 111, 327. 67 Tbid., 11, 244-5; m1, 318. 
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speare war kein Kalkulator—kein Gelehrter—er war eine michtige, buntkriftige 
Seele, deren Erfindungen und Werke wie Erzeugnisse der Natur das Gepriige des 
denkenden Geistes tragen—und in denen auch der letzte scharfsinnige Beobach- 
ter noch neue Uebereinstimmungen mit dem unendlichen Gliederbau des Welt- 
alls—Begegnungen mit spitern Ideen, Verwandtschaften mit den héhern Kriften 
und Sinnen der Menschheit finden wird. Sie sind sinnbildlich und vieldeutig, ein- 
fach und unerschipflich, wie jene, und es diirfte nichts Sinnloseres von ihnen 
gesagt werden kénnen, als da8 sie Kunstwerke in jener eingeschrinkten, mecha- 
nischen Bedeutung des Wortes seien.* 


Written, as it seems, under the impression of Goethe’s work, such a 
statement is the protest of the creative artist against the verdict of the 
critic. No longer did he have to emphasize the distinction between nature 
and art, or between ‘“‘Poesie” and ‘“‘Unpoesie” when, through the under- 
standing of Shakespeare, he had learned that poetry is a living organism 
in which birth and death, creation and dissolution are inextricably inter- 
twined. Forty years later Tieck asserted, perhaps in the dimness of failing 
recollection, that Novalis showed no response to the poetic art of 
Shakespeare.® Yet, one of Hardenberg’s last utterances reveals his un- 
abated awe before the English poet: ‘“‘Shakespeare ist mir dunkler als 
Griechenland. Den Spaf des Aristophanes versteh ich, aber den 
Shakespeares noch lange nicht. Shakespeare versteh ich iiberhaupt noch 
sehr unvollkommen.”’° For Novalis who was ambitious enough to inter- 
pret any phenomenon of nature or history that he encountered within 
the framework of his philosophy, such an admission of Socratic ignorance 
appears eminently significant. For once he had found an object that de- 
fied immediate definition. But instead of turning his back on Shakespeare 
he considered him an even greater artistic challenge than the manifest 
clarity of ancient Greece. While he agreed that he had “not yet” com- 
prehended Shakespeare, he was fascinated by the very hope and desire 
for even more thorough understanding. Such an experience indicates that 
Novalis, unlike Friedrich Schlegel, was not concerned with the problem 
of assigning to Shakespeare a definite place and function in German 
letters, but rather that he had become aware of a real test of his own 
poetic qualification and genius. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


$8 Jbid., 111, 321. Cf. also Gundolf, Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist’ (Berlin, 1923), 
p. 340. 
69 Kluckhohn, rv, 458. 70 Tbid., 111, 342. 
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WORDSWORTH AS BUSINESS MAN 
By WALLACE W. DouGLas 


ORDSWORTHIANS have long been puzzled and perhaps a little 

distressed by the poet’s apparent shift in political opinion. It is 
curious that in all the discussion that has resulted no one has said much 
about Wordsworth’s rather vigorous life as a man of business. The story 
begins with the popular picture of Wordsworth “virtuous, simple, and 
unaffectedly restricting every want and wish to the bounds of a very 
narrow income,” with his “‘little cottage, and the sister and wife dressing 
the mutton leg in the same room where it was to be eat.’ There is prob- 
ably some truth behind this picture, though it belongs to an earlier 
period than that of Scott’s letter. For some years after his father’s death 
(1784) Wordsworth very likely had more expectations than cash. But 
since his uncles and guardians were prepared to contribute almost £460 
to his college expenses,? Wordsworth’s only real hardship must have been 
in not having his own money at hand. Moreover Wordsworth’s father, 
who, in succession to his father and to his cousin, John Robinson, the 
favorite of George II, had been attorney and land-agent to the Ear! of 
Lonsdale, left only part of his estate tied up in the famous debt owed by 
the Earl. It is difficult to determine the size of the remainder. Words- 
worth’s elder brother had about £100 a year;* and there seems to have 
been other real and personal property. Gordon Wordsworth, working 
from the account of his greatgrandfather, lists the following property as 
belonging at some time to John Wordsworth: the Sockbridge estate; ‘“‘the 
various ‘Cattle Gates’ upon the moor”; Ingmire Close, which he had 
bought from his father-in-law, and which gave him a vote in Cumber- 
land; two fields near Cockermouth, which had cost £200; and “‘other 
small properties in various parts of Cumberland.’ And the other children 
must have had some share in an estate at Newbiggin, in Westmorland.’ 


1H. J. C. Grierson, ed., The Letters of Sir Walter Scott (London: Constable, 1932), 1, 287 
(Scott to Miss Seward, 10 April 1806); David Douglas, ed., Familiar Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott (Boston, 1894), 11, 336 (Lockhart to his wife, comparing this Wordsworth with the one 
he knew, and wishing that he had not changed). 

2 Ernest de Selincourt, ed., The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth; the Later 
Years (Oxford: Clarendon, 1939), m1, 1329. 

3 Idem, ed., The Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1935), p. 64. 

4 Gordon G. Wordsworth, ‘‘The Boyhood of Wordsworth,” The Cornhill Magazine, n.s. 
XLvm1 (1920), 410-20. He does not date the account book, give the total value of the 
estate, or list the personal property which was also, if the title is to be trusted, included in 
the accounts. 

5 Early Letters, p. 64. D. W. says they will receive £150 “‘out of the Newbiggin estate.” I 
do not know whether she means the lands of her mother’s people, or some separate estate. 
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In 1790, when their grandmother, Dorothy Crackenthorpe Cookson, in- 
herited the Newbiggen estates of the Crackenthorpes, she gave them 
£500 out of her first year’s rents.* In addition they could claim £500 from 
their mother’s estate, £1000 which in some form were in the hands of 
their uncles and guardians, and £200 which one of the guardians owed 
their father’s estate.” 

But presumably this little fortune was not much more available than 
the money tied up in the Lonsdale debt, and what cash the family had 
went for the expenses of the suit against Lonsdale.* In 1794, however, 
Wordsworth was saved from genteel indigency by the legacy from 
Raisley Calvert, which enabled him to devote himself ‘‘to literary pur- 
suits, independent of any necessity to look at pecuniary emoluments.””® 
As much as any early documents, Wordsworth’s letters in connection 
with this legacy reveal the controlling purpose of one side of his com- 
plex personality. 

When he first heard of Raisley Calvert’s intention, Wordsworth wrote 
to Calvert’s brother, William, and perhaps he intended to establish his 
good faith. 


Reflecting that his return [from Lisbon] is uncertain your brother requests me to 
inform you that he has drawn out his will, which he means to get executed in 
London. The purport of his will is to leave you all his property real and personal 
chargeable with a legacy of £600 to me, in case that on enquiry into the state of 
our affairs in London he should think it advisable to do so. It is at my request 
that this information is communicated to you, and I have no doubt but that you 
will do both him and myself the justice to hear this mark of his approbation of 
me without your good opinion of either of us being at all diminished by it.’ 


This done, Wordsworth found that Calvert was not disposed to see his 
money go to pay the old debt to Wordsworth’s guardians; and in some 
distress lest Calvert die before the affair was properly settled, Words- 
worth turned to his brother in London. 


He would leave me this sum to set me above want and to enable me to pursue my 
literary views or any other views with greater success or with a consciousness that 
if these should fail me I would have something at last to turn to. . . . Now what I 
have to request of you is that as you have my welfare at heart you would enter 
into a bond or engagement that this six hundred pound which I must else lose 
shall not be responsible for that debt to my aunt but that you will rather pay it 
yourself, than by refusing to make such an engagement deprive me of such an 
opportunity of being so well set forward in life; when I request you to do this I 
at the same time most solemnly assure you that if ever I am worth more than this 
six hundred pounds thus left to me, should not my father’s effects satisfy this 


6 Tbid., pp. 63-4, 68, 108. 7 Ibid., p. 64. 8 Tbid., pp. 53, 450. 
® Later Years, 111, 1108. 10 Karly Letters, p. 126. 
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demand, that I will appropriate the money to paying such part of the debt to my 
aunt, as you and my brothers shall think belongs to me. Al] that Raisley wishes 
for is to be assured that I shall have the benefit of the money so as to set me for- 
ward in life, or secure me from want, but he cannot think of leaving it me for it to 
go immediately, if he should die, amongst people he cares nothing for—so that 
unless you will satisfy him on this head, that rather than that this six hundred 
pound should go to the above mentioned purpose you will yourself be responsi- 
ble for the debt, I must go without this legacy. This you will scarce refuse when 
you consider that by refusing to do it I shall be six hundred pounds poorer, and 
so deprived of the most effectual means of getting money to pay my share of the 
debt to my aunt; when you consider also what I have promised above; viz. that 
whatever money I am enabled to earn further I will appropriate to pay my share 
of the debt. All that Raisley wishes for is to be assured when he leaves me this 
money that it is effectually doing me service, and that it may be kept for me to 
secure me from want. I have now stated the matter and request an answer by 
return of post, as these are matters in which no time is to be lost. I have said 
nothing at all on the hardship of my case, if I should be deprived of this legacy, 
merely from the circumstance of my not having inherited a farthing of my fa- 
ther’s property [R.W. of course had], which will be the case, if you will not engage 
to secure me from this debt to my aunt as far as it relates to this six hundred 
pound. The moment I am worth more than this six hundred pound I assure you, 
I will devote the sum to the purpose of paying what appears to be my just share 
of the debt. Pray write immediately as no time is to be lost... .4 


In a little more than two months Calvert was dead, and over the next 
two years (spring of 1795 to 25 July 1797), Wordsworth received £585," 
which in 1798 he was apparently able to turn over to his brother Rich- 
ard,® with instructions for its disposition. He wanted it available in ten 
weeks, but not to lie idle in the meantime."* The remainder of the legacy 
he was willing to leave in Calvert’s hands, unless he could “dispose of it 
advantageously in annuity.” 

As a matter of fact, Wordsworth had started planning the investment 
of the legacy as early as September 1795. From Basil Montagu he heard 
of a Norfolk landowner who would sell the rent-charge on some of his 
estate for £500, and he wrote to his brother to ask to borrow £200 on 


" Later Years, 111, 1329-30. 

12 In the end Calvert made the legacy £900 (Later Years, m1, 1331-32). W. W. received 
the £585 in the form of notes, maturing on successive dates, on which he received interest 
from the date of issue (ibid., pp. 1338-39). 

83 [bid., p. 1339: W.W. to R.W., 5 May 1798: Having listed “the sums which I have re- 
ceived,” he says, “‘You will receive the money.” 

14 “You will receive the money. I should wish to have it all at my disposal about ten 
weeks from this time. 30£ I shall want in six weeks. [He discusses affairs with Montagu and 
‘the remainder of the money which Calvert will owe me.’] As for the money you receive 
you will make the best use you can of it, with safety, for the short time.” bid. 6 Ibid. 
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his account, while he himself tried to get the other £300 from Calvert." 
Apparently this transaction was never completed; instead Wordsworth 
involved himself in the complicated financial affairs of Basil Montagu, 
from whom he purchased, for £300, “a sort of irregularly secured annuity,” 
for which he received ten per cent a year, plus £7 10s., the premium on 
insurance on Montagu’s life.7 This could have been purchased with 
part of the Calvert legacy, from which he had received £305 by 25 Octo- 
ber 1795 and another £220 by January 1796.* But then his letter to 
Richard of 5 May 1798 would not make much sense, for it certainly says 
that he is paying into Richard’s account all the money he had received 
from Calvert up to the date of the letter. Yet in his letter to Beaumont 
after the death of his brother John, Wordsworth says that he used the 
Calvert legacy to purchase the annuity on which he and his sister lived 
for eight years.’® It must be that somehow or other he was able to use 
the money in 1795, to purchase the annuity, and still have it on hand in 
1798, to pay into Richard Wordsworth’s account. Probably after he bor- 
rowed the money to purchase the rent-charge, he found that the neces- 
sities of Basil Montagu offered a more profitable investment. Later he 
used the Calvert money to repay this loan; this might explain why he 
could let his brother have the money only for ten weeks. The alternative 
to this explanation is to account for an extra five hundred pounds. But 
if Wordsworth had so much money in 1795, he was far better off than 
anyone has supposed. 

Annuities of the sort Wordsworth bought from Montagu were known 
as devices by which money could by loaned on bad security at usurious 
interest. Twenty years earlier they had been condemned by a parlia- 
mentary committee, which had moreover brought in a bill that regular- 
ized the interest rate at figures far below what Montagu paid.”° Words- 
worth’s contract with Montagu, however, remained in force until 1813, 
when Wordsworth was appointed to the Stamp Office, and Montagu felt 
that he would no longer need the interest. 


8 Thid., m1, 1332-33. 

17 Ibid., pp. 1336, 1337. Note that an annuity like this ran for the life of the borrower, not 
of the lender. 

18 Tbid., pp. 1338-39. This is so, if the notes were cashed as they came due. 

19 Early Letters, p. 450. W.W. says that £400 were in the annuity, and £200 were “de- 
ducted from the principal,” presumably the principal of the legacy. The annuity was orig- 
inally purchased for £300, but then Montagu added another £100 to his debt (Later Years, 
m1, 1336). 

20 Commons Journal, xxxvi (1777), 492. The bill was dropped. For other objections see 
Lord Erskine, Reflections on Gaming, Annuities and Usurious Contracts (London, 1777), and 
Edward Sugden (Lord St. Leonards), “Considerations on the Rate of Interest, and on 
Redeemable Annuitics,” The Pamphleteer, vir (1816), 271-90. 
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Indeed Wordsworth seems to have found ten per cent a good thing, 
and in January 1796 he made a direct loan to a person named Douglass, 
taking at first a promissory note signed by Montagu for £200. In July 
he acquired, in addition, a note signed by both Montagu and Douglass 
for £200, payable in January 1797. He seems to have been worried by 
the looks of this second note, for he wrote to Richard that “‘in a court 
of justice this note would have no other effect but that of exposing me to a 
prosecution for usury, as I could shew no valuable consideration for this 
note but the 200£ lent at such a time.” He warned Richard that the only 
security to be depended on (if they had to go to law to recover the debt) 
was the first note," which, I suppose, must have been given just so that 
Wordsworth could go into court with clean hands. Fortunately Douglass 
paid part of the loan in 1796: £100, which Montagu was supposed to pay 
to Wordsworth, but which he kept for himself. The rest of the loan seems 
to have been paid in 1800.” 

As regards the annuity, it must be said that Montagu was scrupulous 
in trying to pay the interest. In fact during his very complicated negoti- 
ations with the Pinneys over another loan, Montagu seems to have 
thought as much of Wordsworth’s interests as of his own.* Some time 
before 1813 he tried to redeem the annuity, but when he saw that 
Wordsworth was unwilling to lose the interest, he did not press the offer. 
After Wordsworth was appointed to the Stamp Office, however, there 
was obviously no reason to continue the payments, and Montagu re- 
deemed the annuity. 

But at the time Wordsworth refused to relinquish the insurance policy 
on Montagu’s life. Apparently he felt that he had as of right not only the 
interest on his loan but also such surrender value as might inhere in an 
insurance policy, of which the express purpose had been the protection 
of a loan that was now being repaid. At any rate he told his brother that 
the insurance premium had been part of his interest which had been so 
large just so that he could insure Montagu’s life. This was somewhat 
disingenuous; Wordsworth had forgotten that in 1797 he had told his 
brother that only £30 of the £37 10s. that Montagu paid each year were 
actually in payment of the annuity, and the remainder he received as 
Montagu’s agent, for payment to the insurance company.™ In Montagu’s 
view of the case—and Crabb Robinson did not question the statement— 


% Later Years, 11, 1336. 

22 Ibid.; Early Letters, p. 243. For other discussion of the affair, see Early Letters, p. 215. 

% Bergen Evans and Hester Pinney, “Racedown and the Wordsworths,” RES, vu 
(1932), 1-18, especially at pp. 5-7. 

%4 Ernest de Selincourt, ed., The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth; the Middle 
Years (Oxford: Clarendon, 1937), 11, 566-7; Later Years, ut, 1337. 
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the insurance was “‘so much additional annuity” which he paid so that 
Wordsworth could insure his life in order ‘to avoid usury.”™ And while 
he thought that Wordsworth might have a legal right to the policy, he 
would not admit him any moral right, and presumably he felt that this 
portion of the agreement should terminate when its purpose disap- 
peared.** Wordsworth, however, did not relinquish the policy until 
Montagu started talking about proceedings in Chancery. “I can prove,” 
Robinson says Montagu told Wordsworth, “that I have paid you more 
than £150 more than you were entitled to, not having deducted the prop- 
erty tax,”’ and having frequently sent £40 as an even sum when £37 10s. 
only was due.’”* On the whole it may be necessary to agree with Crabb 
Robinson that Mrs. Basil Montagu had some reason to accuse Words- 
worth of “great selfishness and even ingratitude for past kindnesses.””* 


II 


For eight years, Wordsworth told Beaumont, he and his sister lived 
on the interest from the Calvert legacy, plus £100 she had inherited from 
their uncle, Christopher Crackenthorpe Cookson, and another £100 he 
received for Lyrical Ballads. He meant, I take it, the eight years between 
1795, when the first payment on the legacy was made, and 1803, when 
the Lonsdale debt was finally settled. For all practical purposes his 
statement is true. Sometimes, of course, he received gifts from friends.*° 
And in 1795 Dorothy was estimating their income at £170 or £180, 
counting the interest on the legacy and money received for the expenses 
of the son of Basil Montagu and the daughter of their cousin, Thomas 
Meyers.” In 1798, when he was most certainly without any income ex- 
cept from the legacy, Wordsworth and his sister spent £110." During 
several of these years Dorothy seems to have received allowances from her 
younger brothers, and she may have had one from Richard.* In some 
years Wordsworth and his sister certainly drew on Richard for more 
money than they would have received from the legacy. 


% The statement does not mean that the contract became non-usurious when W.W. in- 
sured Montagu’s life; but that W.W. thereby relieved himself of an action at law to recover 
the principal should Montagu die. He did not avoid usury but the charge of usury. 

% Edith J. Morley, ed., Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers (London: Dent 
[1938]), 1, 210-11. 

27 Montagu meant that he had not deducted the income tax, which, after 1803, would 
have been paid at the source. 28 Morley, Robinson on Books, t, 211. 

29 Thid., 1, 505, 618. 30 Early Letters, pp. 169, 171, 237; Later Years, m1, 1339. 

31 Early Letters, pp. 138-9. Montagu was unable to pay the interest that year (ibid., 
p. 197). 82 Tbid., p. 197. 

% Tbid., pp. 282, 300; on a possible allowance from R. W., see pp. 299, 324-5. For men- 
tion of gifts from R.W., see pp. 132, 135, 173. 

% Tbid., pp. 215, 231, 234, 324, 353. This money may have come from gifts, or from the 
remaining £315 of the legacy, which must have been paid some time after July 1797. The 
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It does not matter if these facts suggest a certain exaggeration in 
Wordsworth’s report to Beaumont. The important fact is that before 
1802 Wordsworth’s only income came either from friends (as gifts or in 
payment for his books) or from the interest on a private loan. In 1802, 
on his marriage to Mary Hutchinson, he began to accumulate capital 
which was invested either in land or in government bonds. 

His wife brought him government securities worth about £400, with 
a yearly income of £23 10s.* In the same year the Lonsdale debt was 
settled for £8500, of which, Wordsworth told Beaumont, he and his sister 
would receive £1800 apiece.* The debt was paid in installments, of which 
the first was altogether invested in the last voyage of John Wordsworth.” 
The second installment seems to have been paid during the summer of 
1803; at any rate Wordsworth then gave Richard directions for investing 
£1500 on “solid security” and at a good interest.** 

During the next eight or nine years Wordsworth began to accumulate 
real estate. As early as 1799 he had been thinking of building a house in 
Grasmere; now in 1803 Beaumont gave him “‘a few old houses with two 
small fields attached” in the Vale of Keswick. They were worth £100, 
paid £2 10s. a year, and gave him the franchise as a freeholder.*® Some 
years later he sought to purchase an estate at Place Fell in Patterdale, a 
transaction which seems to have been the beginning of his long and happy 
connection with the Lowther family. Wordsworth supposed the estate 
to be worth £700, but since it was not for sale, he offered an additional 
£100 as a premium. A neighboring clergyman then entered a bid, and 
the owners raised the price to £1000. Wordsworth withdrew but men- 
tioned his disappointment to Thomas Wilkinson, who repeated the story 
to Lowther. Lowther purchased the estate for Wordsworth, who was very 
much embarrassed.*® But he accepted the gift, apparently in much the 
same spirit as he had accepted Beaumont’s aid after the death of his 
brother in 1805. Then Wordsworth had said that it was ‘“‘no part of [his] 
creed that money may not be received from a Friend without a return 
equivalent in the way of bargain.” Nothing but “strong necessity” would 





published letters have no obvious record of its ever being invested, though in August 1799 
W.W. thought he had £300 which could be invested in stocks (ibid., pp. 230-1). 

% Tbid., pp. 451, 543. 

% Ibid., p. 450. Since there were five children, I do not see how he arrived at this fig- 
ure. De Selincourt, however, uses it in his biography of D.W. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1933), 
p. 145; though in the Early Letters (p. 4 n.) he says that after their share of the expenses 
had been deducted, W.W. and D.W. received £3825. 

37 Ibid., pp. 317-22, passim, and p. 450. J.W. was drowned, 5 February 1805. Since the 
investment was insured, the Wordsworths did not lose what they had struggled so long to 
gain. I do not know what happened to the share of J.W., if it also was insured. His total in- 
vestment amounted to about £20,000 (pp. 438-9). 

88 Tbid., p. 331. 39 Tbid., pp. 233, 354, 543. 40 Middle Years, 1, 55-6. 
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justify such a gift to an author, which, from a stranger, would be “‘an evil 
in itself.” But a gift from a personal friend he could consider less scrupu- 
lously. 


EN 


A0 





As to myself who see much that I think amiss in the habits, practices and moral 
notions of the world, and whose life I may say with modesty, has been like that 
of my late Brother altogether unworldly, it would be strange if I should think 
that money poured out from so pure a cistern as the heart of a Friend could taint 
me, or if I should be afraid of it. 





ja 3 He could not, he admitted (having already outlined their financial cir- 
: cumstances to Beaumont), accept any money as an impoverished man; 
nevertheless he would take some and perhaps use it for a summer trip.“ 
With Lowther his scruples were sufficient to make him repay the £800 
he had originally intended to invest in the land. 

In addition to this land, Wordsworth may have purchased a house in 
Grasmere in 1808 and some land in Keswick in 1813. It is certain that 
through a legacy to his wife he received after 1811 half the income from 
an estate valued at three or four thousand pounds, and renting for £100 ; 
a year.“ 





Ul 

By 1813, the year in which he received the appointment to the Stamp : 
Office, Wordsworth was a man of property; and, though the record is in- i 
complete, it is still possible to say that for the rest of his life a surprising i 
amount of his time was lavished on getting and spending. In 1815 he was i 
overwhelmed by the complicated affairs of Richard Wordsworth, which 
in one form or another must have plagued him almost to his death. His 
first problem was to get an order from Richard to pay the money en- 
trusted to him by Wordsworth and Dorothy, which he apparently held 
without security; this was necessary because if he were to die intestate, } 
the account could not be settled without a Chancery suit, which would 
have to await the majority of his son. At once Wordsworth ran into the 
old debt for his college fees, part of which had been paid by Richard in : 








ip & 1812, and the remainder of which Wordsworth now wanted to settle with ' 
; | 13 some money which had been left the children jointly in the form of the 
‘i debt owed their father’s estate by Christopher Cookson. Wordsworth | 


seems to have felt that this idea required some explanation; and he told 
his brother Christopher that he had been led to it ; 


“| Early Letters, pp. 458-60. 

“2 George M. Harper, William Wordsworth (London: John Murray, 1929), p. 429. See also 
his letter to Beaumont (Middle Years, 1, 60), where he explains his reasons for returning a ; 
portion of Lowther’s money. 8 Middle Years, 1, 238; 11, 560. “ Tbid., 1, 420. 

“ In 1846 Crabb Robinson had to ask advice about the settlement of R.W.’s estate. Mor- 
ley, Robinson on Books, 11, 657. 
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by the consideration, that it would be troublesome to ascertain what portion of 
this debt had accrued exactly from the expenses of each; and above all that it 
would be unjust, that I should have to pay from my own individual fortune, for 
an expensive education when you [Christopher] had received yours from an 
Uncle who though generous to you had been unjust to every one of us else.# 


Two weeks later he had to apologize to Christopher and to explain the 
whole business again. He concluded— 


What could be more obvious than the reasonableness of applying the overplus in 
the hands of the heirs of Mr Crackenthorp, to make up the deficiency due to the 
Heirs of our Uncle Wordsworth—as far as it would go.—It seemed to me a case 
on which there could not be a moment’s hesitation; nevertheless, as I was sensible 
that this debt to our Uncle Wordsworth was incurred chiefly on account of the 
expenses of my education, I thought myself bound in delicacy to notice the fact 
to you, though, as I was a Minor at the time of these expenses, I never considered 
that my Brothers and Sister would think themselves justified in bringing a sepa- 
rate Bill against me for this any more than for any other part of my education; it 
is a principle that never could have been thought of amongst us. And I mentioned 
the circumstance of Mr Crackenthorp’s kind conduct towards [you as] ana 
fortiori argument, in my consideration, why such [a] principle, would not, I con- 
ceived be introduced by you.” 


Wordsworth must have forgotten the solemn assurance he had given 
to Richard, twenty years before, to pay this very debt, so soon as he was 
able; and no doubt the debt itself was forgotten in April 1816, when 
Richard Wordsworth became seriously ill. Now Wordsworth discovered 
that, unless Richard executed a will, the bond that he had at last signed 
as surety for the money of his brother and sister would be worthless with- 
out a Chancery suit. At once** he wrote up to Montagu, urging him to 
take care of the matter. The same day he wrote Christopher, begging 
him as a brother and a friend, and “for your Sister’s sake, every farthing 
of whose property is in Richard’s hands,” to see that Richard executed a 
will ordering the bond to be paid within a year of his death. He added: 


It would little become me to doubt, but that the will made by Richd has provided 
for this and every other just demand; but this Will may not yet be executed. . . . 
I do not write to himself, because I would not abruptly break in upon him know- 
ing how ill he has been and still may be.*® 


“ Middle Years, 11, 698. 47 Middle Years, 11, 707. 

48 A letter to Montagu, 29 April 1816 (ibid., p. 737) mentions the bond; a letter of 3 May 
(ibid., pp. 737-8), the third in a series of which the first two are not extant, mentions his 
discovery about the bond. The bond was for £3000 (ibid., p. 737). In 1836 the estate still 
owed him £2000 (Morley, Robinson on Books, 1,485); I do not know whether the money was 
paid. At any rate it is clear that W.W. was able to carry on all the complicated financial 
dealings of his middle years without the use of this money. 

4° Middle Years, 1, 739. 
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Somehow or other the will got itself drawn, three weeks before the 
death of Richard Wordsworth. Wordsworth was among the executors, 
and along with Christopher was appointed guardian of Richard’s son. 
As a result of the “‘intricate and perplexed situation” of the estate,*° 
Wordsworth was so occupied with his duties as executor that for more 
than a year he wrote almost no poetry.® As executor of an estate of which 
a considerable proportion was in land, Wordsworth had to take up his 
father’s business and he became in effect a landlord, busy with the prob- 
lems and interests of farmers and land-owners. He could spend nearly 
six months dickering over the sale of a small parcel of his brother’s land;” 
and other time went to such landlord’s business as preventing one tenant 
from subletting without the consent of the trustees, distraining upon an- 
other, and telling still another that he expected “every farthing of Ar- 
rears” at once.* 

In these later years Wordsworth’s own affairs left him little peace. In 
1820 he had to consult Lord Lonsdale about investing £2000 which he 
had lately received from the sale of some land; following the Earl’s ad- 
vice, he put the money in French bonds.* Then in 1825, having £500 to 
invest, he had to write off to Charles Lloyd, Senior, in Birmingham, the 
center from which “the railway companies now forming receive their 
principal impulse,” not to ask him to recommend any particular com- 
pany, but to seek general advice on the most eligible.* He had to arrange 
for receiving his interest; he had to worry about one of his companies, 
for its shares had fallen, and its office was closed; and he had to begin to 
think about selling his French securities.* In 1825, too, there was a be- 
quest of £100 from Lady Beaumont’s sister, and in 1827 an annuity of 
£100 from Sir George Beaumont, which—curiously—he did not want 
discussed.” 

In 1828 he thought of selling more French bonds; this he finally did 
in 1829, receiving for them £2537, which then lay in the Kendal bank at 


59 See ibid., pp. 739, 741, 743, 746; also Leslie N. Broughton, ed., Some Letters of the Words 
worth Family Now First Published (Ithaca: Cornell, 1942), p. 68. 

51 D.W. to Mrs. Clarkson, April 1817, Middle Years, u, 785-6. 

8 Middle Years, 11, 749, 750, 753-4, 759-60, 773, 774. 83 Tbid., pp. 764, 772, 773. 

5 Tbid., p. 863. De Selincourt thought that the land was the Place Fell estate. If this is so, 
W.W. must have held other land in that neighborhood, for in 1825 D.W. was complaining 
to Jane Marshall that the Patterdale estate was “paying such poor interest for the money 
it cost,” and hinting that perhaps Mrs. Marshall could suggest that her husband should 
buy it (Later Years, 1, 233). 

55 E. V. Lucas, Charles Lamb and the Lloyds (London, 1898), pp. 274-5. The letter was not 
reprinted by De Selincourt. % Broughton, Letters, p. 63; Later Years, 1, 221, 222. 

57 Later Years, 1, 170; 1, 1082. For his reluctance to discuss the annuity, see Stephen Pot- 
ter, ed., Minnow Among Tritons ([London]: Nonesuch Press, 1934), p. 137. 
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24 per cent, while he looked for an investment to pay 4} per cent. One 
of his friends advised French 3’s, which might rise, but he was interested 
in English 4’s, even though they might fall, which “would be mortifying 
after having gained from interest and principal upwards of 1000£ on 
1800£ since 1820.” How he finally disposed of this money, I do not know. 
At one time he was considering a loan to, of all people, one of the nu- 
merous Brydges-Barrett family, but apparently the security was not good 
enough. 

While all this was going on (the negotiations with Colonel Brydges- 
Barrett lasted from November 1829 to April 1830, at least), Wordsworth 
had to consider investing £160 that his wife had inherited. Courtenay, 
his financial adviser, suggested buying life insurance shares. At first 
Wordsworth proposed putting in an even £200, but in a few months he 
added another £100. Five years later he sold the shares to Crabb Robin- 
son, whom he asked to re-invest the money, along with another £400. 

On Courtenay’s advice this money was put into government annuities. 
He himself, he said, had profited by purchasing annuities on the lives of 
old men, ‘“‘peasants in the remote counties, he ascertaining by the in- 
spection of parish registers that they were of good stock, and in this way 
he had also very profitably laid out money for Wordsworth.’ This was 
a profitable investment: in 1835 it brought him £300 to re-invest (along 
with such part of £280 as he could spare); and in 1837 another £200, 
which went into India bonds. Meanwhile there was other money to be 
spread. In April 1836 he had to find a place for £2500. In May 1838 
he was wondering whether to buy Alabama bonds (he says stock) at 94, 
and regretting that he had not followed Courtenay’s advice to buy 
United States bank stock which had risen from 23 to 25 or 26.8 In June 
1838 he had £400 waiting in the Kendal bank (at 2} per cent), to which 
he was willing to put another £200, which he seems to have had in cash, 
since he says that he will not have to sell any of his India bonds to get it. 

In 1840 he had to worry about the Mississippi bonds he had bought for 


58 Morley, Robinson on Books, 1, 359; idem, Robinson Correspondence, 1, 206, 215; Later 
Years, 1,432, 447, 450, 470. At one time he was prepared to lend either £2500 or £3500; later 
he suggested £3000. 

59 Morley, Robinson Correspondence, 1, 200, 214, 269. The second letter may mean that 
he was adding £300, not £100 to his investment. Apparently he did not hold ali the shares 
for the full five years; H.C.R. says that he paid Courtenay £117 10s. for the shares. This 
can hardly mean that W.W. lost money, for the shares were worth 224, which W.W. called 
“unreasonably high.” H.C.R. paid 23}. (Morley, Robinson on Books, 1, 450). 

6° Morley, Robinson on Books, 1, 451. 

6! Morley, Robinson Correspondence, 1, 276, 279. 8 Tbid., 1, 299. 

8 Tbid., p. 363. He notes that he had had money in American bonds for forty years. 

“ Ibid., pp. 361-2, 368; Later Years, 11, 945, 946, 947. 
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636 Wordsworth as Business Man 
Sara and Joanna Hutchinson and for his daughter for £2230 17s. 6d., for 
the interest had been passed and the value was falling.® But in this year 
he invested £3000 in the stock of the National Provincial Bank, which he 
sold after about a year. The last record I have for any considerable 
transaction involves $2250, which he received in 1846 for three of the 
Mississippi bonds that had caused him so much worry. This money, of 
course, belonged to his sister-in-law and to his daughter.” 

Clearly Wordsworth must have had a comfortable fortune, and from 
1815 on he seems to have spent a good deal of time managing it. To esti- 
mate its size is not easy. In 1825 or 1826 Wordsworth’s nephew Chris- 
topher noted in his journal that his uncle had £600 a year, that he had 
been spending £300 a year on his son’s college expenses, and that he ex- 
pected to spend £400 in the current term.** In 1828 Wordsworth told 
Crabb Robinson that he had £400 a year aside from the income from the 
Stamp Office, which was about £400 a year, but from which he had to 
deduct the wages of a clerk.®* In 1835, after a consultation about Words- 
worth’s will, Robinson jotted down his property: £2000 due from the 
estate of Richard Wordsworth, about £2000 in the Rock Life Assurance 
Company,”° £4000 in annuities, and £1000 of insurance.” A year later 
he drew up a more complete account, or at least a different one. Words- 
worth’s yearly income was £750: £450 from the Stamp Office, £100 from 
the Beaumont annuity, £200 from his poems. His investments included 
£4000 in annuities, “which will probably produce a much larger sum, 
depending on the lives of forty old men,’ £2000 owed by his brother’s 
estate, a few odd hundred variously invested, and some land in the name 
of Dora Wordsworth, worth a few hundred pounds. In addition there was 


* Buford Rowland, “William Wordsworth and Mississippi Bonds,” Journal of Southern 
History, 1 (1935), 501-7; Leslie N. Broughton, ed., Wordsworth and Reed (Ithaca: Cornell; 
London: Milford, 1933), p. 32. 

% Morley, Robinson Correspondence, 1, 397, 447-8, 449; Broughton, Letters, p. 81. He sold 
out to Robinson, who seems to have been offended by the transaction; I do not know why. 
W.W.’s apology (Robinson Correspondence, 1, 448) sounds as if he had had information 
which allowed him to get out before the bank failed, whereas H.C.R. was caught. But the 
only history of the bank I have been able to find does not mention any failure at this time. 
(See Maberly Phillips, A History of the Banks, Bankers and Banking in Northumberland, 
Durham and North Yorkshire (London, 1894], pp. 313-5.) 

7 Rowland, Journ. of Southern History, 1, 507 n., citing S. P. McCutcheon, The Political 
Career of Albert Gallatin Brown (unpublished thesis, Univ. of Chicago, 1929), p. 65, n. 27. 

68 John Henry Overton and Elizabeth Wordsworth, Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Lincoln (London, 1888), p. 38. 6° Morley, Robinson on Books, 1, 358. 

70 H.C.R. calls it the “Rock Office.” This seems the most likely company. It is men- 
tioned in Francis Baily, The Doctrine of Life-annuities and Assurance Analytically Investi- 
gated and Explained (London, 1810), pp. 495-6, 499. The money must have been in stock 
of the company (see Morley, Robinson on Books, u, 486). 

™ Morley, Robinson on Books, 1, 459. 
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£7000 in insurance, the premium on which was paid by the Rock Office 
shares; this stock, Robinson calculated, would be worth £1000 after his 
death.” 

IV 


Wordsworth had other problems besides the management of his in- 
vestments. From 1807 to 1814 no poetical work of his was published; and 
meanwhile his household expenses were increasing. As a result he decided 
that a portion of his time ‘‘must in some way or other be devoted to 
money-making.” And so in 1811 he called on Lonsdale, not only to thank 
him for his ‘‘past attentions,” but also ‘‘to represent to him that it might 
be in his power to serve [him] effectually.” 

At the time Lonsdale could only promise to use his influence with any 
friends who might have offices at hand. A year later, after Wordsworth 
had tried to hurry things along by asking Daniel Stuart about prospec- 
tive vacancies, Lonsdale offered to write the Treasury officials, and he 
interviewed Liverpool, who was willing to offer a pension, but could think 
of no position which would give “‘such a portion of leisure’ as Words- 
worth would need.* Wordsworth had to reconcile himself to waiting for 
the Stamp Collectorship of Westmorland, which, since it was held by a 
seventy-year-old paralytic, seemed likely to fall vacant within Lonsdale’s 
lifetime. 

Lonsdale offered to help out with an annual pension of £100. This 
Wordsworth must have refused at first, but after what he calls “the per- 
sonal intercourse, and marks of regard,” shown by Lonsdale, and after 
his own “mature consideration,” he asked Lonsdale to permit him to 
“retract [his] former determination” and to 
trust to the first feelings excited by your letter; these were rather to owe any ad- 
dition to my income required by me to your friendship rather than to the Gov- 
ernment, or to any other quarter where it was not in my power to return what, in 
the common sentiments of men, would be deemed an equivalent.” 


Wordsworth had not long to wait. The pension was offered in Decem- 
ber 1812, the first payment made in January 1813."° In March 1813 Mrs. 
Clarkson and Crabb Robinson were congratulating each other on 
Wordsworth’s good fortune in so soon succeeding to the old man’s office. 
Robinson thought of the poetry to come. 


Wordsworth will now be independent of the world, and may devote himself to 
poetry without any of the cares and anxieties of penury, and I have no doubt his 


™ Tbid., p. 486. But compare p. 640: In 1842, when W.W. was seeking a pension, Moxon 
said that W.W. had received £1423 for his poems since 1836, of which £1000 had been paid 
in 1836. Apparently Moxon did not know of W.W.’s estimate of his yearly income. 

8 Middle Years, u, 475-6, %4 Ibid., pp. 522, 525. % Jbid., 11, 527. 

% Ibid., p. 537. This letter proves the pension to have been for £100. 
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moral feelings will be improved by the improvement of his condition. He will mix 
more with the world and lose those peculiarities of feeling which solitude and dis- 
content engender.”” 








1 And Wordsworth, who had already, on the strength of the Lonsdale 
aha pension, moved into Rydal Mount, now improved his moral feelings by 

Bie 4 setting himself up in the style of which he must have dreamed. Dorothy, 
| it seems, felt that this new finery had to be explained: 





—but now I must tell you of our grandeur. We are going to have a Turkey!!! 
carpet in the dining-room, and a Brussels in William’s study. You stare, and the 
simplicity of the dear Town End Cottage comes before your eyes, and you are 
tempted to say, ‘Are they changed, are they setting up for fine Folks? for 
making parties, giving Dinners etc etc?’ No, no, you do not make such a guess; 
but you want an explanation, and I must give it you. The Turkey carpet (it is 
a large room) will cost 22 guineas, and a Scotch carpet will cost 9 or 10. The 
Turkey will last 4 Scotch, therefore will be the cheapest, and will never be 
shabby, and from this consideration we were all of one mind that the dining 
Room carpet should be a Turkey one; but Mary and I were rather ashamed of 
the thought of a Brussels and inclined to the Scotch as looking less ambitious and 
less like setting up ourselves from the model of our neighbours—the Ambleside 
gentry, who all intend calling upon us, though happily most of them considered 
it would be inconvenient at present, and I assure you we take their apologies very 
quietly and say as few civil things in return as possible. Our Master was all for 
the Brussels and to him we yielded—a humour took him to make his Room smart, 
and as we think that, in the end, even that will be cheaper than a Scotch carpet 
we did not oppose his wish.”* 











Next Wordsworth turned to getting money out of his poetry, which 
had brought him no “emoluments,” and promised him none.”* Words- 
worth apparently thought that his contract with Longman was at fault, 
and in 1825, when Longman refused to alter it, Wordsworth began to 
look around for another publisher. Through Samuel Rogers he opened 
negotiations with Murray, who, apparently through lethargy,*® delayed 
his answer so long that Wordsworth turned to Alaric Watts for help. 
3] Watts arranged with Hurst and Robinson to publish one thousand copies 
Hee 3 of a collected edition, Wordsworth to receive £150 when he delivered the 
ae copy and another £150 on publication. This was altogether more favor- 
able than the Longman contract, by which Wordsworth had to assume 
part of the expenses of publication. But unfortunately Wordsworth felt 
that he could not acccept the offer, since Hurst and Robinson were not 
in good condition. Next he entered upon negotiations with Longman, the 








77 Morley, Robinson on Books, 1, 125. 
78 Middle Years, 1, 570. 79 Middle Years, 11, 569. 
89 At least so he explained to H.C.R.; see Morley, Robinson Correspondence, 1, 176. 
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chief point of which was the size of the edition and the amount Words- 
worth was to receive on publication.*! 

The affair had occupied Wordsworth from January to October 1825. 
Apparently nothing further was done until the spring of 1826, when he 
called in Crabb Robinson. He explained the situation and said that he 
must have £300, since though times were bad, he demanded some return 
for his trouble in revising old poems and composing some new ones, and 
moreover on the strength of the offer from Hurst and Robinson he had 
bought a field for £300, three times its value.* At this point Murray 
seems to have become interested again, for in July 1826 Lockhart was 
advising him that a new edition of Wordsworth should be creditable, 
though perhaps not profitable.* And in January 1827 he offered to pub- 
lish on Wordsworth’s own terms. But by that time Wordsworth had con- 
cluded an agreement with Longman to publish an edition of seven hun- 
dred and fifty copies, Wordsworth to bear two-thirds of the expense and 
to receive two-thirds of the profit. 

These protracted negotiations of 1825-27 hardly suggest that Words- 
worth’s poetry was still struggling upward to success. Only laziness pre- 
vented Murray from accepting Roger’s first proposals, and finally he 
came around to Wordsworth’s terms. Hurst and Robinson must have 
wanted him on their list. Between Longman and Wordsworth there was 
only the question of which one would be more willing or better able to 
wait for his money. Since he continued to make offers, Longman must 
have wanted to keep Wordsworth on his list. If more evidence of the im- 
portance of his name is needed, it can be found in the agreement of 1828, 
whereby the editors of the Keepsake, a literary annual, agreed to pay him 
one hundred guineas for not less than twelve or more than fifteen pages, 
while Wordsworth agreed not to write for any annual at a lower rate.® 

Wordsworth seems to have more than lived up to his part of the con- 
tract. He refused when Allan Cunningham offered him fifty pounds for 
seven pages, almost the equivalent of the Keepsake rate: the editors, he 
said, “pay for my name fully as much as for my verses; and this would 
sink in value, according to the frequent use made of it.”* And he ap- 
parently went so far in his praise of the Keepsake that Watts, editor of 
the Literary Souvenir, who had negotiated the Hurst and Robinson agree- 


81 Later Years, 1, 220-1, 224, 227; Morley, Robinson Correspondence, 1, 163-4. 

8 Morley, Robinson Correspondence, 1, 164. 

83 Samuel Smiles, Memoir and Correspondence of the Late John Murray (two volumes; 
London and New York, 1891), 1, 245. Smiles quotes Lockhart’s letter, which went on to 
say that the whole thing depended on “‘the terms proposed by the great Laker, whose van- 
ity, be it whispered, is nearly as remarkable as his genius.” 

8 Morley, Robinson Correspondence, 1, 176, 177. 

% Later Years, 1, 338, 339, 344. % Tbid., p. 344. 
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ment for him, accused him of puffing it at the expense of other annuals. 
Wordsworth was greatly disturbed: “(How he could think me capable of 
anything so presumptuous, so ungentlemanly, and so ungenerous, I can- 
not conceive. I was offended. ...’’ But he had talked— 


It is true I have frequently mentioned The Keepsake among my friends and ac- 
quaintance recommending it so far as to say if high price could procure good 
writing it could be found there—but I sometimes added that such a result was 
by no means sure—But as to any disparaging comparison between it and other 
works, especially of those Editors with whom I am acquainted—had I even 
known the Contents of the Keepsake, I could not have done such a thing.®? 


Beginning about 1830 Wordsworth’s poetry seems to have brought 
him some money. Moxon is supposed to have paid him £1000 for the six 
volume edition of 1836-37.** In 1838 Wordsworth told Gladstone that 
his works had brought him £1500 in the preceding three years.®® In 1845 
he told Aubrey DeVere that he had been making £200 a year for about 
seven years.*° 

In the end, however, Wordsworth appears as Lockhart had wanted to 
remember him: “virtuous, simple, and unaffectedly restricting every 
want and wish to the bounds of a very narrow income.” In 1842, in the 
final stage of Wordsworth’s long quest for a pension, Gladstone reported 
to Peel on his straitened circumstances: an income, including the Beau- 
mont annuity, of only £300 a year; a return from his poetry of only £1423 
in the last six years, of which £1000 had been paid in 1836; the money 
itself either spent or laid aside in the capital that produced his little in- 
come; his daughter and his elder son dependent on him, and his sister, 
with whom he had lived for‘‘many years” at Grasmere on seventy pounds 
a year.” This, it seems, has been our picture of Wordsworth; a picture 
originated, perhaps, by the Beaumonts and brought to the London social 
and artistic world by Farington, the Hollands, and Lady Bessborough. 
And so we have not assumed, as apparently we must, that Wordsworth 
was, in Crabb Robinson’s phrase, “‘anxious on money matters,’ that he 
had a considerable fortune of his own and was occupied with the man- 
agement of his brother’s, that in his later life he spent much time on his 


87 Later Years, 1, 339. He had, for example, mentioned it to guests at Lowther Castle, 
where the prospectus had reached him, a happy coincidence, which W.W. himself points out 
in this letter. 

88 Mark Rutherford, “A Note or Two for Readers of Wordsworth,” Last Pages from a 
Journal (London, 1915), pp. 164-71, at p. 171. 

89 Later Years, 11, 920. He told Peel that his poetry had brought him more in the seven 
years before 1838 than in the preceding thirty (ibid., p. 936). 

% Wilfrid Ward, Aubrey DeVere (London, 1904), p. 70. 

% Paul Knaplund, “Correspondente Relating to the Grant of a Civil List Pension to 
William Wordsworth, 1842,” MLN, xt (1927), 385-9, at p. 387. A letter of 13 October 
1842, based on information from Moxon. % Morley, Robinson Correspondence, 1, 486. 
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business affairs, and that he was a shrewd and practical man. 

Certain questions follow from these assumptions. Was it the distrac- 
tion of money affairs that exhausted his capacity to feel and to write his 
best poetry? Did his business interests compel him to shift from the radi- 
cal to the Tory? Was he always at heart a conservative business man? 

A positive answer to the first question depends on information which 
we do not have and are not likely to get. The material in this paper is 
only suggestive, and in addition it would be necessary to take into ac- 
count such things as his diseased eyes, to which there are many references 
in the later letters. The second question assumes an immediate and nec- 
essary connection between economic interests and political opinion. It 
is true that Wordsworth in his later years seems to have associated po- 
litical reforms with “‘an overthrow of social order, as dependent upon the 
present distribution of property,’ a threat to profits, “especially as far 
as the rents are dependent on feudal claims, which is a species of private 
property, that the Revolutionary spirit now at work, will not long keep 
its hands off.” But there were other influences, such as his widening 
circle of friends among the nobility and gentry; his perhaps aesthetic 
faith in the rural hierarchy, that attachment of landlords, tenant, and 
laborer which for centuries had been the basis of the local power of the 
country gentry; and his belief in Coleridge’s early theory that social re- 
forms must be accomplished through individual conversion rather than 
through political measures. And these too would have had their effects; 
but precisely how and to what degree, I think it is impossible to say. 

The last question also is difficult to answer, for it depends on an ac- 
quaintance that documents are not likely to give. But it is at least pos- 
sible to say that Wordsworth was busy getting and investing the Calvert 
legacy about the same time that he was writing the letters to Mathews, 
which are leading documents in the proof of his radicalism. The last letter 
to Mathews, in which Wordsworth says that he must forego their pro- 
jected radical magazine, was written while Calvert was dying and after 
Wordsworth knew of the legacy.® But even this fact, suggestive though 
it be, should lead to no hypothesis other than that Wordsworth’s interest 
in money was one of the determining factors in his life, and that it must 
be taken into account when the attempt is made to explain the difference 
between the “practical results and conclusions” to which he came in later 
life and ‘“‘what were thought to be [his] principles in youth.” 
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% Morley, Robinson Correspondence, 1, 251. % Later Years, 1, 612. 

% Letters to Mathews: 23 May, June, and 7 November 1794, December 1794—January 
1795. Letters on the legacy: 1, 10, 20 October 1794, 16 September 1795. 

% Morley, Robinson on Books, 1, 448. 














COLERIDGE ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
By Josoua H. NEUMANN 


OLERIDGE’S interest in philology, more specifically in English lin- 
guistics, was one manifestation—by no means the least important— 
of his amazing myriad-mindedness. His lectures, essays, notes, and re- 
ported conversations abound with allusions, comments, and speculations 
on the nature and problems of language in general and of English in 
particular; and his experiments in vocabulary bear additional testimony 
to his interest in the subject. Although increasing attention has recently 
been paid to this aspect of his genius,’ a systematic study of the subject 
awaits the publication of a definitive edition of his works. Nevertheless, 
an attempt might be made to examine certain limited phases of his in- 
terest in linguistics, particularly his theories about the nature and devel- 
opment of language, his observations on the character of English, and 
his own remarkable contributions to the enrichment of its vocabulary. 
To his linguistic inquiries Coleridge brought a knowledge of the clas- 
sical and modern European languages, some acquaintance with earlier 
forms of English and German, and above all, a mind endowed for philo- 
sophical speculation. He had studied Gothic, Old High German and 
Middle High German, and had read Chaucer, Gower, and Piers Plow- 
man. He does not seem to have known much of Anglo-Saxon; his 
few remarks on the language are of no great consequence. He was 
eager to acquire other languages, more remote from his immediate 
concern. He wanted to learn Welsh and Erse, to add Arabic to his 
elementary knowledge of Hebrew, and, as he confides in a letter to 
Southey, he contemplated a journey to Biscay in order to “throw 
light on the Basque.’” It is no detraction of Coleridge to say that his in- 
formation was imperfect in many details and his notions naive in others, 
and that although he was acquainted with the work of Herder and 
Schlegel, he does not seem to have followed the researches of Jacob 
Grimm and Rasmus Rask or to have been aware of their import. In this 
respect he was no better and certainly no worse than many professional 
philologists of his time. A real appreciation of the work of the continental 
pioneers in linguistic science came only in the fourth and fifth decades of 


1 Cf. particularly J. H. Hanford, “‘Coleridge as a Philologian,” MP, xv1 (1919), 615; L. A. 
Willoughby, “Coleridge as a Philologist,” MLR, xxx1 (1936), 176; J. Isaacs, “Coleridge’s 
Critical Terminology,” Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, xx1 
(1936), 86. Comment on Coleridge’s language appears also in Lowes, The Road to Xanadu 
(New York, 1927), I. A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagination (New York, 1935), Stephen 
Potter, Coleridge and S.T.C. (London, 1935), and Richard W. Armour and Raymond F. 
Howes, Coleridge the Talker (Ithaca, 1940). 

2 Ernest Hartley Coleridge, Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1895), 1, 425. 
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the nineteenth century. Besides, Coleridge was essentially a philosopher 
and poet, and his linguistic inquiries were incidental to his interest in 
philosophical speculation and esthetics. Yet despite his shortcomings as 
a philologist, there is much in his work that foreshadows later develop- 
ments in the science of language and that is therefore of interest to the 
student of English. 

Coleridge believed in the genetic classification of languages. Hethought 
that Greek, Latin, some of the modern languages of Europe, as well as 
Sanskrit, belong to ‘‘one great Iapetic [i.e. Indo-European] original.’ 
Like other writers of his own and later times he confounded, however, 
language with race or people; nor did he have a clear notion of the re- 
lation of the Romanic and Germanic languages to each other. The Iapetic 
“race,” he says, broke into two branches, one migrating northwest to 
produce Gothic, German, Swedish, and the other northern languages, 
the other southwest to “establish”? Greek, Latin, and other southern 
tongues. The Romanic language, out of which arose Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, was the language in which the troubadours of Provence 
sang and wrote—‘‘Romantic” he calls these languages, though their 
“soul” was Gothic. The language of the trouvéres, the Norman-French 
poets, formed a link, so he thought, between the Romanic and the Teu- 
tonic languages, the latter being Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and “‘upper 
and lower German’’—all of which he describes as ‘“‘modified Gothic.’’ 

Coleridge also believed that languages express the individuality of the 
people who use them. English, for example, excelled in the number of its 
“practical” words, while German was incomparable for its ‘“‘physical and 
psychological force,” and Italian for its sweetness and softness.’ More- 
over, he saw a close connection between the language of a given country 
and the aim and purpose of its government. In Greek, for example, the 
sentences are long and their structure architectural, each part being in- 
significant compared to the whole. “‘The result is everything, the steps 
and processes nothing.” The structure of Greek implied therefore a type 
of government in which the rights of the individual were entirely sub- 
servient to the authority of the state. In the “Gothic” (i.e. Teutonic) 
languages, however, as well as in the modern languages generally, the 
structure is simple, short, and complete in each part, the connection of 


* T. Ashe, ed., The Table Talk and Omniana of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1909), 
p. 41. 

4W. G. T. Shedd, ed., Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 7 vols. (New York, 
[1844], rv, 240). Most of these ideas seem to be based on Coleridge’s reading of Schlegel, 
whose language, apparentiy, he did not always understand. See Thomas N. Raysor, Col- 
eridge’s Shakespearean Criticism (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), 1, 197. 

5 Raysor, m1, 119 ff. 
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the parts with the whole being maintained either by logical sequence or 
by “the community of feelings excited between the writer and his read- 
ers.”’ This reflected a philosophy of government in which the aim was the 
“preservation of the rights and interests of the individual”—which are 
“sacred”—in conjunction with those of the whole community.® One re- 
calls in this connection a similar theory involving a comparison of the 
same two types of society applied many years later by Ruskin to the field 
of art and architecture. Both theories are interesting as Romantic at- 
tempts to relate the spiritual manifestations of a people to its social 
structure. 

More important than this genetic classification and the speculation as 
to the “soul” or personality of various languages is Coleridge’s comment 
on the origin of language and the relation of thought to words. On the 
first of these subjects he planned a work—one of the many he never com- 
pleted—which he describes as a history of the “original formation” of 
languages and the laws by which they “‘polypize.’”’ He conceived of 
treating the subject psychologically, on the analogy of the speech of in- 
fants and children; and his notebooks record the attention with which he 
followed the linguistic development of his own infant son Hartley. He 
thought of tracing the “growth and endurancy” of language—of lan- 
guage in general, or a single language—and even its “absolute birth” from 
“the mother talking to the child at her breast.””® It is difficult to tell from 
this and other passages whether Coleridge was more impressed by the 
imaginative and poetic possibilities of the subject or by its scientific and 
linguistic aspects; but for Coleridge, at any rate, the distinction is unim- 
portant, for he regarded the two attitudes as complementary and inter- 
dependent. 

Coleridge has a great deal to say about the psychology of language. 
He notes that children, in making new words, always do it analogically. 
‘Explain this!” he jots down in his notebook.® He observes that Hartley, 
just able to speak a few words, makes a fireplace out of stones, using 
stones for fire, and he believes that the incident might illustrate a theory 
of language, namely, the use of arbitrary symbols in imagination.!° He 
wonders whether “too great definiteness of terms” in any language con- 


6 Works, tv, 336. 

7 Earl Leslie Griggs, Unpublished Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1932), 1, 
400. 8 Ernest Hartley Coleridge, Anima Poetae (London, 1895), p. 95. 

* Ibid., p. 11. 

10 Tbid., p. 13. Cf. also, J. Shawcross, ed., Biographia Literaria by Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(Oxford, 1907), 11, 39. “The best part of human language . . . is derived from reflection of 
the acts of the mind itself. It is formed by a voluntary appropriation of fixed symbols to 
internal acts, to processes and results of imagination.” 
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sumes too much of the “vital and ideal-creating force” in clear, full-made 
images, thus preventing originality of expression.’ He ponders over the 
question whether words are symbols or things: ‘The sound sun, or the 
figurés s,u,” are pure arbitrary modes of recalling the objects, and for 
visual mere objects they are not only sufficient, but have infinite advan- 
tages from their nothingness per se.’ He believes that the process of 
thought might be carried on independent and apart from spoken or writ- 
ten language. He has no doubt that if language had been withheld from 
men, thought as thought would have evolved a better mode of communi- 
cation than the one we now possess.” “Is thinking impossible without 
arbitrary signs?” he asks in a letter to William Godwin in the course of 
some comment on Horne Tooke’s system. 


How far is the word “arbitrary” a misnomer? Are not words, etc. parts and ger- 
minations of the plant? And what is the law of their growth? In something of this 
sort I would endeavour to destroy the old antithesis between Words and Things; 
elevating, as it were, Words into Things, and living Things, too.“ 


He is interested ir the “laws of the mind” as they affect language, and 
he thinks it would be worth while investigating these laws.” He is puzzled 
by the “harmony” he finds in “almost all languages” in terms used to 
express the “‘operations of the mind and heart,’’ while on the other hand 
there seem to be endless discrepancies for “names of things.” He gives 


some illustrations from Arabic and German, and concludes that one 
might make a very useful distinction between words which represent 
thoughts and emotions, and “mere arbitrary names of things.” 

It will be seen that Coleridge is very much concerned with the relation 
of words to meanings; in fact, his speculations on the subjects clearly 
make him a forerunner of the semanticists of the twentieth century. 

A more concrete illustration of Coleridge’s interest in semantics, long 
before the term had been coined and its province more or less delimited, 
is his faith in the power of words over the mind. Language, he says, is 
the “armoury of the mind”; it contains at once “the trophies of its past 
and the weapons of its future conquests.’"” Words or symbols are the 
“‘wheels of the intellect,” such wheels as Ezekiel saw by the river of 
Chebar—“Whithersoever the spirit was to go, the wheels went, and 
thither was their spirit to go, for the spirit of the living creatures was in 
the wheels also.’”* In the letter quoted above Coleridge urges Godwin to 


" Anima Poetae, p. 19. 12 Works, tv, 45. B Table Talk, p. 311. 

\ Griggs, Letters, 1, 156. The thought of the last sentence seems to be that words, which 
are after all only “signs” or symbols, may under certain conditions exercise as much influ- 
ence over our minds as concrete objects, or “things.” % Anima Poetae, p. 181. 

6 Table Talk, p. 75. 17 Biographia Literaria, u1, 22. 18 Works, 1, 437. 
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write a book on the ‘‘power of words’’—their ability to influence thought 
and conduct—and ‘“‘the processes by which human beings form affinities 
with them,” and almost thirty years later Coleridge projects a similar 
work himself.!® In his syllabus for Lecture I of his series of 1812-13 he 
describes the study of the use of words “in senses peculiarly their own” 
as an indispensable condition of all just thinking and ‘‘the surest, easiest, 
and most insinuating disipline of the mind.’® On the other hand, the 
currency given to the false use of a word inevitably brings with it “some 
ill consequence.’ In Biographia Literaria he quotes with approval an 
observation of Hobbes to the effect that men are likely to fall from the 
wrong use of words into wrong notions about things.” Elsewhere in the 
same work he promises a future “‘disquisition” on the connection between 
verbal accuracy and the “preclusion of fanaticism.” The continued use 
of loose and equivocal expressions encourages confusion of thought and 
furnishes the sophist with his “best and handiest tools.” 


We should accustom ourselves to think and reason in precise and steadfast terms, 
even when custom, or deficiency, or the corruption of language will not permit the 
same strictures in speaking. . .. We have only to rescue words already existing 
and familiar from the false or vague meanings imposed upon them by careless- 
ness, or by the clipping and debasing misuse of the market. . . . Among the aids 
to reflection place the following maxim prominent: let distinctness in expression 
advance side by side with distinctness in thought. 


This faith of Coleridge’s in the power of words anticipates by almost 
a century the attitude of contemporary non-linguistic semanticists toward 
the “tyranny” of symbols. It explains also, in part at least, Coleridge’s 
passion for accurate definition. He is always concerned with the meanings 
of words; his discussions, literary, philosophical, theological, and scien- 
tific, are frequently interrupted by long digressions involving definition. 
Even in ordinary conversation, apparently, his zeal for precise termi- 
nology never left him. In a well-known passage in My First Acquaintance 
with the Poets Hazlitt records his annoyance at Coleridge’s insistence 
upon detailed definition: 
I complained that he would not let me get on at all, for he required a definition of 
every the commonest word, exclaiming, “What do you mean by a sensation, Sir?” 
“What do you mean by an idea?” This, Coleridge said, was barricading the road 
to truth:—it was setting up a turnpike gate at every step we took. 


The words Coleridge subjects to analysis are generally philosophical ab- 
stractions, like talent, harmony, attention, thought, laws of nature, spiritual 
19 Griggs, Letters, 1, 418. 20 Raysor, Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, 11, 246. 


21 Works, vi, 38, f. n. 22 Biographia Literaria, 11, 22. 
23 Tbid., m, 116. 24 Works, 1, 140. 
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power. The great task of the philosophy of language, he insists, should 
be “experimentative and analytic of the elements of meaning.” He un- 
derstands that the attempt to explain a word by resorting to its etymol- 
ogy is open to serious objection: a word may have changed its meaning 
in the course of time, and an etymological definition may be too wide or 
too narrow.” Though the “‘best and most forcible” sense of a word is 
sometimes that which is contained in its etymology, etymology itself is 
full of hazards. It is hardly a science: to say that it is, is to use the word 
in a lax and improper sense: it is rather “a logy which suffers from a 
plethora of possibility.”*” The important thing, therefore, in explaining 
a word is not to indicate its literal sense according to its origin, but to 
define its present meaning, to point out the associations it recalls, and to 
set it aside from its synonyms and congeners. This is a task involving 
logic and “rational psychology.’’* For these reasons, moreover, Coleridge 
is critical of Johnson’s Dictionary, for which, otherwise, he has high re- 
gard as an instructive and entertaining book. But he finds it guilty of 
many “omissions and commissions”—in the matter of accurate defini- 
tion, apparently—a full catalogue of which he proposes to publish in a 
second edition of The Friend.*® At different times Coleridge planned vari- 
ous glossaries and dictionaries of his own, none of which, however, he 
carried beyond the project stage. In Biographia Literaria he speaks in 
superlative terms of the benefit which the publication of a “philosophical 
English dictionary” would bestow upon the nation. 

Were I asked what I deemed the greatest and most unmixed benefit which a 
wealthy individual or an association of wealthy individuals could bestow on this 
country and on mankind, I should not hesitate to answer, ‘“‘a philosophical Eng- 
lish dictionary, with the Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, and Italian 
synonyms, and its corresponding indexes.’’** 


One of his tasks on the proposed Encyclopedia Metropolitana (1818) was 
to be the preparation of a philosophical and etymological dictionary of 
the English language, a kind of history of English words, with citations 
arranged chronologically, yet with “every attention to the independent 
beauty or value of the sentences chosen . . . consistent with the higher 
ends of a clear insight into the original and acquired meaning of every 
word.”*! An entry in his notebook five years later indicates that he was 
still contemplating a great philosophical glossary.” An earlier note re- 
cords a similarly projected history of English phrases.™ 


% Anima Poetae, p. 204. % Table Talk, p. 182. 27 Anima Poetae, p. 123. 

°8 Works, tv, 407. 29 Biographia Literaria, 1, 164, f. n. 30 Jbid., p. 163, f. n. 

%t Alice D. Snyder, Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Treatise on Method (London, 1934), p. 71. 
582 Anima Poetae, p. v. 

% A. S. Brandl, “S.T. Coleridges Notizbuch,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
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What aspects of the meaning of words were of special interest to Cole- 
ridge? From comments he let fall on various occasions it seems that he 
was concerned, first, not only with the ‘‘object”’ meaning of the word as 
it is conceived in the mind of the utterer, but with “all the associations 
it recalls,” for language, says Coleridge, conveys not the object alone, 
but “the character, mood, and intentions of the person who is repre- 
senting it.” The word wit, for example, assumes different meanings for 
him when he uses it in connection with the wit of Donne, Butler, Pope, 
Congreve, and Sheridan. ‘““How many disparate things are here expressed 
by one and the same word!’’* But it is not only the utterer who is to be 
considered. Different meanings attached to the same word in different 
situations affect the listener or reader as well. To Coleridge, ever sensitive 
to moral implications, the inevitable result of such inaccuracy of usage 
is the encouragement of faulty reasoning—a cardinal sin in serious com- 
munication. Another cause of confusion is the imperfect knowledge of 
those to whom the words are addressed. Coleridge deprecates the remark 
often made that there are certain “‘niceties’”’ which words cannot convey 
because thay are “abstract ...and general.” There is nothing, says 
Coleridge, that cannot be equally conveyed by words with equal clear- 
ness. But the question is, to whom? Words are but “remembrances”— 


though remembrance may be so excited as by the a priori powers of the mind to 
produce a tertium aliquid. The utmost, therefore, that should be said is that every 
additament of perception requires a new word, which . . . will be intelligible to 
all who have seen the object recalled by it, and who have learned that such a 
word or phrase was appropriated to it; and this may be attained either by a 
new word .. . or an epithet peculiarizing the application of an old word . . . The 
defect is not in words, but in the imperfect knowledge of those to whom they are 
addressed.*? 


Coleridge’s skill in definition is nowhere shown to better advantage 
than when he is engaged in distinguishing between synonyms, a practice 
which he followed through life, and which on certain occasions even ob- 
trudes upon the reader as a mannerism of his style. Coleridge himself 
seems to attribute the origin of this preoccupation with synonyms to his 
blue-coat days at Christ’s Hospital, where under the guidance of the 





und Literaturen, xcvit (1896), 354. This is the notebook of 1795-98. Number 24, in a list 
of literary projects headed ‘My Works” is “A History of Phrases. ex. gr. The king must 
have men.” * Biographia Literaria, un, 115. 

% T. M. Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism (London, 1936), p. 132. 

% Works, tv, 406. In Biographia Literaria, u, 81, Coleridge objects to the extension of the 
meaning of the word scene (as signifying ‘‘the general appearance of any action”) because 
the word already has two meanings and is “more equivoca] than might be wished.” 

37 Anima Poetae, p. 267. 
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Reverend James Boyer he was drilled in the technique of distinguishing 
and analyzing Greek synonyms.** The poet Keats tells how, in the course 
of a walk along the road to Highgate, Coleridge held his attention with 
an exposition of the difference between will and volition;** and Crabb 
Robinson and Dorothy Wordsworth record other instances of the same 
kind.” Best known are Coleridge’s distinctions between fancy and im- 
agination, reason and understanding, poetry and poesy. But there are 
others, too, like his analyses of opposite and contrary, genius and talent, 
keeness and subtlety, fame and reputation. Some of these distinctions 
Coleridge owes to others, particularly to the German metaphysicians 
Kant and Schelling.“ But it is to be observed that in making them Cole- 
ridge relies less upon the etymology of the words and more upon their 
associations, especially on their emotional connotation. He adopts the 
word sensuous—“‘from our older classics’ —first, because he needs a word 
to express “‘all that appertains to the perception, considered as passive 
and merely recipient,” and secondly, because sensual is used only in a 
bad sense, ‘‘or at least as a moral distinction.” In the same passage he 
uses the word intuition to contrast with thought because he wishes to 
designate the ‘‘immediateness of any act or object of knowledge . . . used 
sometimes subjectively, sometimes objectively.’’ The differences he es- 
tablishes are, as has been pointed out, frequently “‘seminative” and pro- 
vocative of further analysis. “Few men, I will be bold to say, put more 
meaning into their words than I.’ Coleridge is, moreover, deeply ap- 
preciative of the wealth which the English language possesses in synony- 
mous words and phrases, the result in the main, of the presence of two 
elements in our vocabulary, the one Latin, the other ‘‘Saxon.”’ 


We possess a wonderful richness and variety of modified meanings in our Saxon 
and Latin quasi-synonyms, which the Germans have not. For “the pomp and 
prodigality of Heaven,” the Germans must have said “the spendthriftness. ...” 
Shakespeare is particularly happy in this use of Latin synonyms, and in distin- 
guishing between them and the Saxon.” 


This copiousness of English he contrasts with the relative poverty of 
Latin. While, therefore, in Latin one frequently has to content oneself 
with a “mere general and inclusive term,” in English one can describe the 
“precise individual meaning” of a word. In short, English is ‘most ad- 
mitable” for the fineness of its distinctions,“ and it may, moreover, be 


% Biographia Literaria, 1, 4. 39 Armour and Howes, of. cit., p. 277. 

Edith J. Morley, ed., Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers (London, 
1938), 1, 29, 34, etc. E. de Selincourt, Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth (London, 1941), 1, 
224. 41 Cf. Logan Pearsall Smith, Words and Idioms (London, 1925), pp. 111-2, 125. 

* Biographia Literaria, 1, 109. * Potter, op. cit., p. 128. 

“ Quoted by Richards, op. cit., p. 107. Table Talk, p. 182. 

* Biographia Literaria, 1, 165, f. n. 
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doubted whether a composite language like English is not therefore 
a happier instrument of expression than a homogeneous one like 
German.“ 

The process of differentiating words considered synonymous Coleridge 
called “desynonymization.’* He believed in the existence of an instinc- 
tive force in society—‘‘a certain collective, unconscious good sense 
working progressively”—which distinguishes words originally synony- 
mous. This force or process begins to operate as soon as it is found that 
two conceptions, perfectly distinct, are confused under the same word. 
When such a situation arises, the word is appropriated to one meaning 
and its synonym acquires the other. If there is no synonym, a new word 
must be borrowed or invented. Otherwise the language is defective.‘ 

An inevitable result of the ascription of different meanings to the same 
word in different situations is that such a process induces “different 
feelings in the mind.” This, according to Coleridge, affects the pronun- 
ciation of the word and ultimately gives rise to a new form. He makes 
this point in connection with the distinction he draws between the words 
harberous and harborous.® On another occasion, commenting on Milton’s 
use of the spellings rhyme and rime, Coleridge approves of the opinion 
that Milton meant two different things by these two words. “It is the 
tendency of all languages,” he says, “to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities given by accidental differences of pronunciation and spelling to 
make a word multiply on itself.”' In this way he also accounts for the 
doublets mister-master and propriety-property. Elsewhere Coleridge de- 
scribes the process involved in the development of the latter pair figura- 
tively and with greater elaborateness of detail. The word propriety, he 
says, did service for the meaning of both property and propriety until the 
time of Charles II. But a “difference or corruption” in the pronunciation 
of the word at about that time gave rise to the new word property, which 
took on one of the meanings formerly attached to propriety. This process, 
whereby words ‘“‘multiply on themselves,” is analogous to a well-known 
biological phenomenon. There is, says Coleridge, a kind of ‘‘minim im- 
mortal” among certain infusoria, which has neither birth nor death, be- 


7 Table Talk, p. 182. 48 Biographia Literaria, 11, 255. 

49 [bid., 1,62. Leaving aside Coleridge’s theorizing about the function of a mystical “good 
sense”’ in the matter, the process outlined here is correct for a large number of synonyms. 
The explanation does not, however, go far enough, for it does not take into account other 
circumstances which play a part in the development of synonyms—poetic creations, for ex- 
ample, or the conflict of homophones. 

50 Table Talk, p. 415. The New English Dictionary makes no distinction in the meaning 
of these two spellings. 

51 Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, p. 173. Cf. also Coleridge’s comment on his 
coinage proprietage in Works, v1, 96, f. n. 
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ginning or end. At a given time a small point appears on their back which 
deepens and lengthens until the creature divides in two, the same proc- 
ess continuing in each of the halves, which have now become separate 
wholes. The comparison, he admits, may be fanciful, but it illustrates 
symbolically what happens to words and it helps us understand how an 
immense vocabulary may be derived from a relatively small number of 
“simple sounds.’ 

The process which Coleridge describes here and the explanation he 
gives for it—stripped, of course, of their mystical elements—anticipate 
in several respects Jespersen’s description of the process of word-creation 
by “splitting” or differentiation, a phenomenon sometimes induced by 
an original modification in the pronunciation of a word.® 

Coleridge’s etymologies frequently run far afield, the worst of them 
recalling the famous etymological blunders of Carlyle and Ruskin. He 
believed, for example, that the word ‘thing is derived by contraction from 
the ing, meaning “the enclosure’”—‘‘that which is contained within one 
outline, or circumscribed”; and he defined the verb ¢o think as meaning 
“to inclose, to determine, to confine and define,’”’ drawing a parallel be- 
tween thing: think and the German and Latin Ding: denken, res:reor.* He 
thought that Whitsuntide came from Witantide, ‘‘the time of choosing 
the ‘wits’ or wise men of the Witenagemot.”® He believed that the suffix 
-ive came from ick-vicus-dixos, “the root denoting collectivity and com- 


munity,” and he explained the difference between the k-sound of the root 
and the v-sound of the suffix as “the work of the digammate power.” He 
suggested that this suffix might be contrasted with the suffix -ing, which 


he derived from ingle, ‘‘a hearth, or a man’s place or seat,”’ vicus thus 


being an aggregation of ingles.* He expressed the opinion that in the 
phrase “‘it fits me to a T,” the letter T was chosen because it ‘might 
stand in accounts for a thousandth part.’®’ He thought that Shake- 


52 Biographia Literaria, 1, 61, f. n. Coleridge’s account of the history of property-propriety 
should be received with caution. The earlier of the two, according to the NED, is property, 
the first citation for which (in the sense of “the condition of being owned”’) is dated c. 1380. 
In the sense of “that which one owns; one’s wealth or goods” the Dictionary observes that 
there are few examples before the seventeenth century. The word propriety appears first 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. 

53 Thus Jespersen points out that the two pronunciations of the word medicine (in two and 
three syllables) have produced a differentiation in the meaning and use of the word—at 
least in British English. People take [medsin], but study [medisin]. Otto Jespersen, Lan- 
guage, Its Nature, Development, and Origin (London, 1922), p. 176. Cf. also Daniel Jones’ 
Pronouncing Dictionary s. v. medicine. 

5 Derwent Coleridge, Notes, Theological, Political, and Miscellaneous by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (London, 1853), p. 14. 

55 Works, tv, 76. % Table Talk, p. 248. 

57 Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, p. 451. 
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speare’s aroint ye was a vulgar corruption of eloigne ye, meaning “keep 
your distance, off with you.’** He is said to have derived—jocularly, per- 
haps—the vulgar proverb “my eye and Betty Martin” from a mispro- 
nunciation of the Latin phrase mihi beate Martini, used by the early 
Protestants in ridicule of the Catholic feast of St. Martin,®® an ety- 
mology at least as good as his own satirical derivation of erysipelas from 
“Harry, sip the less!’”*—the Harry in question being a notorious Stafford- 
shire toper.®° But not all of his etymologies are of this kind. He conjec- 
tured that the word makes in Jonson’s New Inn (1, i) was an old word 
for mates ‘“‘a pair,’ that Spenser’s bless in the Faerie Queene (1, v, vi) 
may have come from the French blesser,® and he connected Shakespeare’s 
mobled queen in Hamlet (11, ii) with mob-cap or mop.™ He observes that 
technical expressions from obsolete, pre-scientific systems sometimes ac- 
quire currency and become “sterling in the language” long after the theo- 
ries they represent are exploded, illustrating the point with the termi- 
nology of the mediaeval conception of the humors.™ He was on the right 
track also in resorting to the dialects for the meaning and derivation of 
some of the old words appearing in sixteenth and seventeenth century 
authors. 

Coleridge was apparently also interested in sound symbolism, although 
the vagueness of his language makes it difficult to ascertain what kind 
of symbolism he had in mind and how much of the phenomenon he really 
understood. He says, for example, that the similarity of sound which 
plays a part in the making of puns might give a clue to what he calls the 
sensus genericus of whole classes of words, and that language itself is 
formed upon associations involving “‘paronomasy.”’ This of course is true 
for a large number of words: similarity of sound has played a part in what 
has been called the process of root-creation. Coleridge may also have been 
thinking of the symbolism suggested by certain consonant clusters in 
various languages, for he explains that he prefers the German sentence 
gestern sah ich was brechliches brechen, heute was sterbliches sterben, or the 
Latin heri vidi fragilem frangi, hodie mortalem mori, to the corresponding 
English equivalent, because the “harmony” of ideas is brought out more 
clearly in the former two than in the latter. He makes the point that the 
agreement of words with thought can be seen more easily in “homo- 
geneous languages” than in languages derived from several sources. 
Coleridge seems to have thought seriously of the subject and he even 


58 Tbid., p. 60. 5 Morley, op. cit., 1, 114. 6 Griggs, Letters, m1, 118. 

*t Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, p. 63. & Jbid., p. 38. 

53 Raysor, Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, 1, 28. 

* Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, p. 112. Cf. also Works, 1, 167, f. n. 
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planned to write an essay in elaboration of this idea to be entitled An 
Apology for Paronomasy, alias Punning.® 

Coleridge’s knowledge of German led him to make frequent compari- 
sons between the two languages, particularly in regard to their lexical 
structure. Most of his comments on the subject have been brought to- 
gether and interpreted in an article by L. A. Willoughby published in the 
Modern Language Review a few years ago, to which reference has already 
been made in the notes. The two or three paragraphs which follow are 
intended to summarize and supplement the findings of that article in so 
far as they deal with English. . 

Coleridge admired the readiness with which the German language 
forms new words by means of the twin process of affixation and compo- 
sition. He regrets that English has been less careful to preserve the vi- 
tality of the prefixes and suffixes it originally had than to acquire new 
words by borrowing. “Pity that we do not Saxonize as boldly as our fore- 
fathers, by unfortunate preference, Latinized.’’® 


Why have we lost, or all but lost, the ver- or for- as a prefix—foredone, forewearied, 
etc.; and the zer- or to- zerreissen, to rend, etc.; Jugend, Jiingling: youth, young- 
ling? Why is the last word now lost to common use and confined to sheep and 
other animals?® 


Other prefixes the possession of which by the German language he envied, 
are ent- and weg-, and in a long passage in Satyrane’s Letters he deplores 
the loss of the corresponding prefixes in English, “especially in our poet- 
ical language.’’®* “O for the power,” he exclaims on another occasion in 
a less serious mood, “to persuade all writers of Great Britain to adopt 
ver-, zer-, and al-! Why not verboil, zerboil, verrend, zerrend? I should like 
to see the very words verflossen, zerflossen to be naturalized.’’®* The pre- 
fix al- he proposed to adopt in the translation of allgemein as all-common,”° 
and among his lexical experiments are to onlook for anschauen and to 
onglide for angleiten.” He appreciated the versatility of the separable 
prefix of the German verb and the power it bestowed upon the language 
of “condensing” or concentrating the meaning of part of a sentence, a 


® Anima Poetae, p. 225. On the literary and psychological implications of punning cf. 
Works, tv, 124. On the part played by original root-creation in the forming of words, see 
Henry Bradley, The Making of English (London, 1907), p. 158. 

% Jbid., p. 176. 7 Table Talk, p. 414. 

8 Biographia Literaria, 1, 172, f. n. Another prefix the weakening of which he regrets is 
be-, as in bedropt, besprinkle. 

6° Anima Poetae, p. 187. 

70 Henri Nidecker, ‘Notes Marginales de S. T. Coleridge,” Revue de Litterature Com- 
paree, vir (1927), 136. ™ Anima Poetae, p. 176. 
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power which the English language possessed only to a limited extent.” wo 
Of the German suffixes the one that caught his fancy was the feminine sal 
ending of nouns in -im, which has the same function as the English suffix 
-ess, but which, as he points out, has a wider range of use in German.” on 
In the matter of word composition the German language is second only Ki 
to the Greek for the ease with which it forms compounds.” It can express “f 
the “richest” Greek word in a single equivalent and is thus free from the io! 
necessity of using weak or ungraceful paraphrases.”* This faculty enables " 
it to produce images, not more fully than English, but with less time. It A 
can, in other words, “flash more images at once upon the mind,” a dis- | 7 tg 
tinct advantage in poetic composition.”* Coleridge believes this point to ot 
be very important, for the unity and simultaneousness with which an | 7 sy 
impression is conveyed has its roots deep in human psychology. It ex- se 
hibits an “instinctive passion in the mind for one word to express one act th 
of feeling . . . however complex the reality.””” pe 
For these reasons Coleridge extols the value of the compound epithet qu 
of Greek and German. He compares the Greek xepxoxepwvvxa Lardy with 
its literal English translation “tail-horn-hoofed Satan,” pointing out that at 
the English word owes its composition merely and exclusively to the te 
printer’s hyphen, not to the presence of cases and inflections. He rejects hi 
as impossible an anglicized equivalent like “‘cercoceronychous Satan.’"* |) q 
Nor does he approve of Chapman’s “‘joy-in-the-heart-of-man-infusing th 
wine.”’’® He recalls the ornamental double epithets of his own earlier al 
poems and tells of his attempts to prune them with no sparing hand in |) 
later editions, attempts, incidentally, which were only partly successful.*° If 
He regrets the lack of a treatise on the history, laws, and “licenses”’ of tt 
compound epithets,® and he lays down some general principles for their T 
formation, principles which he excogitated after considering the criticism d 
to which his own earlier double epithets had been subjected. 
The rule for the admission of double epithets seems to be this: either they should 
be already denizens of our Language, such as blood-stained, terror-stricken, self- 
applauding; or, when a new epithet, or one found in books only, is hazarded, that fr 
it, at least, be one word, not two words made one by virtue of the printer’s 
hyphen. A language, which, like the English, is almost without cases, is indeed “ 
in its very genius unfitted for compounds. If a writer, every time a compounded 
‘a Ss et 
vi ee 7 Biographia Literaria, 11, 172-3, f. n. 73 Tbid., 1, 147. 0! 
i ™ Raysor, Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, 11, 119. ‘. 
% Biographia Literaria, 1, 172. % Table Talk, pp. 262, 300. si 
™ Anima Poetae, p. 155. 78 Table Taik, p. 353. 6 
79 Works, 1, 373. 8° Biographia Literaria, 1, 204, note. 
81 Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, p. 307. 
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word suggests itself to him, would seek for some other mode of expressing the 
same sense, the chances are greatly in favor of his finding a better word.™ 


Coleridge’s own compound epithets are apparently neither as numer- 
ous nor as important as those of his younger contemporaries Shelley and 
Keats. Among his poetical compounds are “twy-streaming fount,” 
“forest-frowning [hill],” “rapture-trembling seraphim,” “‘fiery-tressed min- 
ion,” and others of the same stamp. Double compounds sometimes occur: 
“frost-and-famine-numbed body,” ‘‘birth-and-parentage-recording strain.” 
An interesting group consists of what Professor Lane Cooper called tau- 
tological compounds, that is, words in which one element reinforces the 
other either by anticipation or echo. Thus, storm-blast, skiff-boat, fog- 
smoke, harbor-bay, all from the Rime of the Ancient Mariner, where they 
serve to heighten the epic effect of the poem. Similar compounds, without 
the hyphen, occur also in Christabel: ringlet curl, minstrel bard.® Com- 
pounds of various kinds, many of them nonce creations, appear fre- 
quently in Coleridge’s prose, particularly in his letters.* 

The matter of word creation occupied Coleridge’s attention seriously 
at various times throughout his career. A number of passages in his let- 
ters and essays indicate his interest in the subject, and the comments of 
his contemporaries on his own coinages show that he was regarded as a 
determined, if not always as a successful, neologist. The justification for 
the making of a new word Coleridge found in logic and art. “Unusual 
and new-coined words,”’ he says,’ are doubtless an evil; but vagueness, 
confusion, and imperfect conveyance of our thoughts are a far greater.’’*” 
If a man discovers a new substance or combination of substances in na- 
ture, he may claim and actually take the right of giving it a new name. 
The same privilege belongs to the person who discovers a new idea or 
desires to express an image more effectively.** In a letter to a correspond- 


82 Biographia Literaria, 1, 2, f. n. 

83 Bernard Groom, “The Formation and Use of Compound Epithets in English Poetry 
from 1579,” Society for Pure English, Tract X LIX (Oxford, 1937), p. 295. 

* Less than half-a-dozen such epithets are listed in Sister Eugenia Logan’s Concordance 
to the Poetry of S. T. Coleridge (St.-Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, 1940). 

8% Lane Cooper, “Pleonastic Compounds in Coleridge,” MLN, xrx (1904), 223. 

% Among these are: “opium-stupidly-wild eyes,” “a whether-you-will-or-no slumber,” “an 
every-time-felt inconvenience,” “onl y-with-Rabelais-to-be-compared argument.”” Compounds 
of other kinds, not epithet compounds, are more common: “dazsle-darkened his intuition,” 
“may the Devil sul phur-roast them,” “I do not greatly flatter-blind myself.” For these and 
similar compounds cf. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, Letters, 1, 148, 156, 336, 417; 11, 467, 519, 
640, 761. 

87 Biographia Literaria, 1, 189. 

88 Raysor, Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, 1, 181. 
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ent who had protested his use of new philosophical terms, Coleridge re- 
plies that every science, every trade has its own nomenclature; every 
folly has its own “fancy words,” and every vice its own slang. Is the 
science of humanity, he asks, to be without an adequate vocabulary? “Is 
philosophy to work without tools?’’®* The giving of a new meaning to 
an old word is not satisfactory, because, as has already been indicated, 
such a procedure induces vagueness and equivocation. Besides, it re- 
quires a “twofold exertion of the mind in one and the same act”’: the 
reader is required to think in terms of the new definition, and to unlearn 
and keep out of view the old and habitual meaning.® To the complaint 
that new words are frequently subjected to hostile criticism, Coleridge 
replies that all novelties are felt as ridiculous in the language until they 
are accepted and endenizened.” Indeed, the creation of a new word con- 
tributes to the enrichment of the intellect. “Every new term expressing 
a fact or a difference not precisely expressed by another word in the same 
language is a new organ of thought for the mind that has learned it.” 

Coleridge’s interest in new words led him to speculate on the history 
of English neologisms. In one of his lectures on the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan period Coleridge digresses to remark that it would form an 
interesting essay if all the attempts to ridicule new words and phrases 
were brought together and deductions made from them in regard to the 
number and nature of these additions to the language.® Coleridge was 
discussing Ben Jonson’s Poetaster and was thinking of words like stren- 
uous and conscious, which Jonson ridicules in that play as ‘‘wild out- 
landish terms.’’ If the grounds for the adoption of new words could be 
detected, he says, one might be able to determine beforehand whether a 
word was invented under conditions of ‘‘assimilability”’ to our language 
or not. This much is certain: that the ridiculers were as often wrong as 
right; and he recalls that even Shakespeare was not able to prevent the 
naturalization of accommodation and remuneration, or Swift the abuse of 
the word idea.™ Nor, to draw illustrations from the very well of English, 
did many of the “significant” terms which Chaucer offered as candidates 
for admission into the language suffer a happy fate.® 


89 Works, tv, 406. 
% Biographia Literaria, u, 229. Cf. also Works, v1, 96, f. n. 
1 Anima Poetae, p. 123. % Works, tv, 200. 


% Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, pp. 52-3. 

% The word accommodation in the sense of “room and suitable provision for the reception 
of people; entertainment; lodgings,” appears first, according to the NED, in Othello (1, iii, 
239). C. T. Onions, in his Shakespeare Glossary, points out that Ben Jonson describes it as 
one of the perfumed words of his time. The earliest citation for remuneration in the NED is 
dated 1477. 

% Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, p. 434. 
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Coleridge rejects the notion that the age is not receptive to the intro- 
duction of “‘hard words.” How about such words as kaleidoscope, phantas- 
magoria, marmorokainomenon (‘‘for cleansing mantel-pieces’’), he asks, 
and the Latin-Greek-English peroxides—‘‘not to mention the splashing 
shoals that 


*... confound the language and the nation 
With long-tailed words in -osity and -ation’?”’™ 


Coleridge therefore feels free to introduce learned and long-tailed words 
himself, though in his more careful work he displays a commendable sen- 
sitiveness to the reader’s reception of them. These words and others 
which he believes to be new he proposes hesitatingly and experimentally, 
often introducing them with an apologetic phrase like “if I may venture 
a new word,” or “to hazard a new expression.” Tag phrases of this kind 
introduce the words after-world (a translation of the German Nach- 
welt),*" potenziate (‘‘to combine or transfer a specific degree of power’’),** 
psilanthropist (“one who believes in the mere humanity of Christ”), 
and many others. Occasionally a footnote or a longer explanation in the 
body of the text defends the coinage or gives its history. Thus Coleridge 
tells us that he constructed the word esemplastic from the Greek eis & 
m\atreyv “to shape into one” (probably on the suggestion of the German 
Einbildungskraft),°° and aspheterize from ‘a operepos;' that he prefers 
the new word intensify—‘‘despite its uncouthness””—to the verbal phrase 
“render intense’”’ because the phrase breaks up the harmony of the words 
with the logical position of the thought—“which is a beauty in all com- 
position.’ He recounts how he borrowed the word myriad-minded from 
“a Greek monk, who had applied it to the Patriarch of Constantinople”— 
a word, he tells us incidentally, that seems to belong to Shakespeare de 
jure singulari et ex privilegio naturae.!™ The occasional flow of these “‘in- 
genious vocables” in his more serious writings becomes a flooding tide in 
his private letters, notes, and marginalia. For many of the more learned 
words of this kind the New English Dictionary records no earlier use: 
aureity, anatopism (“a faulty arrangement’’), esurience, finific (“putting 
a limit to [something]”’), Jogomachist (‘‘one who disputes about verbal 
subtleties”), mesothesis (“indifference of light and matter’’), minimfidian 
(“reducing faith to a minimum”), misology (“hatred of reason, discus- 


% Works, tv, 417. 7 Tbid., vir, 699. 
% Biographia Literaria, 1, 189. 99 Works, v1, 187. 
100 Biographia Literaria, 1, 207, 249; Anima Poeiae, 236. In the latter the word appears 
’ as esenoplastic. Cf. Patrick L. Carver, ‘Evolution of the Term Esemplastic,” MLR, xxiv, 
(1929), 329. 

11 FE. H. Coleridge, Letters, 1, 73. 

102 Biographia Literaria, 1, 87, f. n. 103 Anima Poetae, p. 21. 
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sion, learning, or knowledge”), misosophy, parthenolatry, pleistodox, 
(“holding the opinion of the majority”), theanthropism. Many of these 
terms are of course nonce words, humorous or satirical in spirit: athana- 
siphagous, conchozetetic, crumenically, repullulative, titubancy, ultra- 
crepidation, vaccimulgence. Some are not even recorded in the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary: apoplective, chiliographic, florency, hodiernity, logosophia, 
misochlist, tenebricocity, tremendity. In a few cases, moreover, as Coleridge 
himself acknowledges, his learned philosophical terms are revivals of 
words used by earlier writers, some of them being words for which the 
New English Dictionary has no later citation than one in the seventeenth 
century: alterity (VED 1642, 1660), aseity (VED 1691, 1700), ipseity 
(NED 1659, 1668),) plebicolar (NED ‘plebicolist’ 1656), haemony (NED 
1634). Best known of Coleridge’s revivals is sensuous, a word apparently 
coined by Milton, which, despite Coleridge’s belief to the contrary, does 
not seem to have been in use after Milton’s time.’™ 

These learned coinages of Coleridge naturally invited satire and par- 
ody. Even De Quincey, himself no mean or timid neologizer, is critical 
of some of Coleridge’s coinages, though he admits the propriety of Greek 
and Latin polysyllables in “reflective or highly subjective” writings.’ 
Most unrestrained in his ridicule is Thomas Love Peacock, who satirizes 
Coleridge in at least two of his novels, in Melincourt and Nightmare 
Abbey. In the former he characterizes Coleridge in a series of horrendous 
sesquipedalian compounds as the obscure philosopher Moley Mystic, of 
Cimmerian Lodge.’™ In the latter he purports to give a specimen of his 
conversation, liberally besprinkled with other pseudo-Coleridgeian 
coinages.!7 

Most of the polysyllabic creations of Coleridge died a death which they 
so obviously deserved. As a matter of fact, Coleridge himself did not al- 
ways approve their use. ‘If men would only say what they have to say 
in plain terms,” he observes, “how much more eloquent would they 


1 NED records no use between Milton and Coleridge. Similarly, though Coleridge at- 
tributes the word mullteity to a scholastic source, NED records no earlier use. Cf. Works, 1, 
388, f. n. 

1 David Masson, ed., Collected Works of Thomas De Quincey (London, 1897), xrv, 157 
ff. 

108 “Mr. Fax immediately recognized the poeticopolitical, rhapsodicoprosaical, deis- 
daemoniacoparadoxographical, pseudolatreiological, transcendental meteorosophist, Moley 
Mystic, Esquire, of Cimmerian Lodge.” Melincourt, or Sir Oran Haut-ton, Chapter XxxI1. 

107 “T am sorry,” says Mr. Floskey (= Coleridge) to Marionetta, who had come to solicit 
his help in regard to her cousin’s unhappiness, “to find you participating in the vulgar error 
of the reading public, to whom an unusual collocation of words, involving a juxtaposition of 
antiperistatical ideas, immediately suggests the notion of hyperoxysophistical paradoxol- 
ogy.”’ Nightmare Abbey, Chapter vit. 
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be!’”8 In a letter to his benefactor Wedgwood he describes his efforts 
to substitute colloquial expressions for the “too often polysyllabic”’ terms 
which appear in The Friend,’ and in one of his lectures on Shakespeare 
he praises the monosyllabic character of English, which enables a person 
to express ‘‘more meaning in a shorter compass than in any other lan- 
guage.””"° He attributes his own weakness for polysyllabic words to his 
acquaintance with “so many languages.” The only advantage he finds in 
them is that they provide terms with which to translate the “full words” 
of Greek or German “‘with the least looking about.’ It would be a mis- 
take therefore to imagine that Coleridge’s probable coinages are re- 
stricted to words of the kind described above. A very large number of 
them have become naturalized in the language as worthy and useful citi- 
zens. Of these, many are philosophical terms or words derived froin the 
general field of aesthetics and literary criticism. Among the hundreds of 
words which the New English Dictionary cites as occurring first in Cole- 
ridge, and which by implication stamp him as one of the great neologizers 
of the nineteenth century, are the following: actualize, enachronism (in 
the sense of ‘anything done or existing out of date’’), appraisal, artefact, 
assimilability, associative, bathetic, belletristic, clerisy (“learned men as a 
body, scholars’’), egoistic (“pertaining to ... metaphysical or ethical 
egoism’”), experimentative, exponent (of an idea), factual, fatalistic, green- 
ery, immanence, interdependence, inter penctrate,' mannerism (in the sense 
of “habitual peculiarity of action, expression, artistic manipulation, etc., 
the characteristic of a person, a ‘trick of manner’ ”’), norm (as the angli- 
cized form of norma, in place of an older norme), otherworldliness, post- 
prandial, pessimism (in its first and now obsolete sense of “the worst 
condition possible or conceivable’’), phenomenal, phobia, productivity, 
prosaism (‘‘a prosaic phrase or expression’’), polarity (in the sense of *‘the 
quality of exhibiting opposite or contrasted directions’’), relativity, reli- 
ability, resurgence, sectarianism, sibylline (“oracular, occult, mysterious”), 
statuesque, teleological, uniqueness. 

It is impossible, of course, to be absolutely certain about the Cole- 
ridgian origin of the words enumerated above, although, to judge by the 
context in which they occur and the absence of an earlier citation in the 
New English Dictionary, they would seem to be genuine coinages. Many 


108 Works, tv, 343. 109 Armour and Howes, p. 34. 

0 Raysor, Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, 11, 121. 

i! Griggs, Letters, 11, 188. 

2 In his essay on the English Language, De Quincey notes Coleridge’s predilection for 
the prefix inter-. In addition to the two words in inter- given here, the NED records the fol- 
lowing as occurring first in Coleridge: interadditive, interfluence, interfusion, interlink, inter- 
mundium, interramification, intertanglement, intertrude, intertwine (sb.). 
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of them appear with the characteristic apologetic tag phrase described 
above. But Coleridge himself was sometimes mistaken in regard to his 
putative coinages. He believed, for example, that the word aloofness was 
his.“ Actually the New English Dictionary records its first appearance 
in 1642, although the next quotation it cites for it is from Biographia 
Literaria (1817). “Psychologist,” he says, “is one of my words.’ It is 
recorded, however, in Bailey’s Dictionary in 1727 as meaning “one who 
treats concerning the soul,”’ though in this case, too, the very next quo- 
tation is from Coleridge. 

Some of the words attributed to Coleridge in the New English Dic- 
tionary are apparently built upon German or French models. Such are 
the words technique, epoch-forming (the predecessor of the more common 
epoch-making), humanism (in its earliest sense, ‘the belief that Christ 
was a mere human’’), realism (“inclination or attachment to what is real; 
any view or system contrasted with idealism”), and several Kantian 
terms, like categorical-imperative and thing-in-ttself. A few are direct and 
untranslated borrowings from the German: derb (“compact, solid, 
rough’’), meerschaum, and apparently also minnesinger.™ 

An examination of Coleridge’s comment on style lies outside the scope 
of this paper. A word might be said in closing, however, about Coleridge’s 
attitude toward non-literary levels of English, toward colloquialism and 
slang. Coleridge believed that the “Cavalier slang style’ became fashion- 
able after the Restoration “as a mark of loyalty.” He contrasts it with 
Johnsonian magniloquence and the balanced metre of Junius, con- 
demning all three as faulty, though on different grounds."* Neverthe- 
less, he appreciates the directness and heartiness of non-literary English, 
and he contemplates without horror the prevalence of slang in the ser- 
mons of the great divines of Charles II’s time. In an early issue of The 
Friend Coleridge had already remarked on the style of Roger North, 
describing it as “alive with the genuine idioms of our mother tongue,” 
notwithstanding its occasional lapse into vulgarism and low speech."” 
Elsewhere, commenting on L’Estrange, Collyer, and other writers of the 


13 Richard Chenevix Trench, English Past and Present (13th ed., New York, 1889)’ 
p. 228. 

14 Derwent Coleridge, op. cit., p. 154. 

U8 For a full account of the German borrowings see Charles T. Carr, ““The German In- 
fluences on the English Vocabulary,” Society for Pure English, Tract XLII (Oxford, 1934). 
The word minnesinger is recorded in the NED as appearing first in 1825, but Carr notes an 
earlier use by Coleridge. On the other hand, Coleridge regarded the word forget-me-not as a 
new and original translation from the German, for he glosses it in his poem The Keepsake— 
although the NED shows an earlier use. 

U6 Table Talk, pp. 237-8. Cf. also, Works, v, 380. 7 Works, 11, 329. 
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period, he maintains that their styles have considerable merit. The lan- 
guage is “‘level to the understanding of all men; it is an actual transcript 
of the colloquialism of the day, and is accordingly full of life and reali- 
ty.”"8 Coleridge himself, of course, rarely indulges in non-literary Eng- 
lish, the few instances of its occurrence in his works being in intimate 
correspondence, marginalia, and private conversation. He justifies, how- 
ever, the use of the colloquialism it is me on the ground that it is “genuine 
English and philosophical grammar,” Lowth and the grammarians to 
the contrary notwithstanding.”*® Like other Englishmen of his own and 
later times he believes that many of the slang terms current in his day 
were of American origin, although the illustration he cites, “that vile and 
barbarous vocable talented,” is certainly not American.° On the whole, 
however, it is correct to say that Coleridge’s insight into the psychology 
of language provided him with a better perspective for judging the re- 
lation of slang and colloquial idiom to literary English than many other 
writers on language in his generation. This perhaps explains his readiness 
to recognize talent and even artistry in the Cavalier slang writers of 
the Restoration period. 

The interest in language matters which Coleridge displays was shared 
by other members of his immediate circle, notably by Wordsworth and 
Southey. Coleridge’s interest, however, was deeper and more sustained 
than theirs, and covered a wider range of subjects. It expressed itself not 
only in the number and character of his coinages, but also in his constant 
theorizing about problems of language and in his persistent projecting 
of various philological works. It is chiefly, however, in the emphasis he 
placed on the psychological interpretation of linguistic phenomena that 
Coleridge is of interest to the modern student of language. In his psycho- 
logical approach to the problem of the origin of speech, in his attempt to 
link the character of a language with the structure of the society of which 
it is a part, in his dim but none the less real recognition of the value of 
sound symbolism in word-creation, in his formulation of the principles 
which underlie the development of certain kinds of synonyms, and above 
all, in the concern he shows for the relation of words to meanings in a 
social setting, he may very properly be regarded as a forerunner of at 
least one important aspect of modern linguistic thought. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


18 Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, p. 219. 

U9 Griggs, Letters, 1, 269. 

%20 Table Talk, p. 167. See also Henry L. Mencken, Supplement One (New York, 1945), 
p. 3. f. n. 


EMERSON AND THE BARDIC TRADITION 








By NEtson F. ADKINS 


MERSON saw in the art of poetry a process veiled in mystery, and 

no one fully acquainted with his writings is unaware of the manifold 
ways in which Emerson approached that mystery in an attempt to ex- 
plain it. As early as 1838, he began what he hoped would be a long poem 
on the poet and his art. Occasionally returning to the composition over 
a period of some years, in the end he left only fragments of his original 
plan. The essay entitled ‘“‘The Poet,” published in 1844, integrated more 
fully many of the conclusions to which Emerson had come on the sub- 
ject. But still he was apparently unsatisfied. Further early experiments 
in suggesting the function of the poet are revealed in four poems in the 
1847 collection of verses. In ‘‘The Problem,” ‘“‘Saadi,’”’ and “Bacchus” 
Emerson viewed in different ways the origin of the artist’s and poet’s 
power. And in the last poem, entitled “‘Merlin,”’ he turned back, for the 
embodiment of the ideal poet, to the ancient bard. 

Doubtless in all of these interpretations of the poetic function there 
is much duplication of idea and overlapping of thought, yet I believe 
that the bardic tradition of poetry possessed for Emerson sufficient sig- 
nificance to make worth while a study of its presence and influence in 
his writings. So far as I am aware, only the poet’s son has pointed out at 
all clearly his father’s indebtedness to the literature of the bard, but 
Edward Emerson’s fragmentary comments on the subject have far from 
exhausted its critical and scholarly possibilities." 

It is doubtful whether Emerson was well informed regarding bardic 
literature when in 1845 and 1846 he wrote ‘“‘Merlin.” Early references in 
his works to writings on bardic literature or to Merlin as a bard are 
scarce. Although Emerson seems early to have read Malory with enthusi- 
asm, yet nowhere in Morte Darthur does Merlin, except for a few per- 
functory prophecies, appear as a bard. In Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Vita 
Merlini, however, Merlin’s bardic functions are more clearly introduced. 
Now a summary of Geoffrey’s work appears in George Ellis’s Specimens 
of Early English Metrical Romances, which Emerson read when he was 
sixteen or seventeen.” Here the mad Merlin, along with Taliessin, is twice 
referred to as a bard.* At nineteen, Emerson also read Scott’s Minstrelsy 


1 Emerson in Concord—A Memoir (Boston, 1889), pp. 227-9. See also The Complete 
Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1903-4), 1x, 440-3; and other references noted 
elsewhere in this article. 

2 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston 1909-14), 1, 88. 

3 London, 1805, 1, 80, 82. See also 1, 86. Ellis prints a summary of a metrical romance, 
Arthur and Merlin, but from this Emerson could have derived little knowledge of Merlin as 
a bard. 
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of the Scottish Border.‘ In the notes to ‘““Thomas the Rhymer” Scott dis- 
tinguishes between Merlin the Wild and Ambrose Merlin, the friend of 
Arthur, observing that the prophecies associated with Merlin’s name 
emanated from the former.’ Emerson in 1835 also examined Thomas 
Warton’s History of English Poetry.’ Prefixed to this work is a disserta- 
tion “Of the Origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe,” which was probably 
a source of much of Emerson’s early knowledge regarding the literature 
of the Welsh bards. But Merlin is here treated only casually. Some 
references to Spenser in Emerson’s works’ readily suggest his acquaint- 
ance at an early date with The Faerie Queene, where Merlin is presented 
as a magician and (book 11, canto 3) as a prophet. 

From these rather slight and insubstantial references to bardic lore, 
we must infer that prior to 1846 Emerson had virtually no knowledge 
of the complex history of the Welsh and Celtic bards. His early interest 
in the bard, therefore, stemmed from another source. This was, in the 
main, the bardic revival of the eighteenth century. Gray, Mason, Mac- 
pherson, and others sought to enrich neo-classic English literature with 
the crude strength and sublimity which they believed resided in the work 
of the ancient bard. We cannot be certain that Emerson ever read 
Mason’s poetic drama, Caractacus (1759), which embodied druidical and 
bardic tradition; it seems improbable that he ever had access to that rare 
and beautifully printed work, Specimens of the Poetry of the Ancient 
Welsh Bards (1764), compiled by Evan Evans.* But we may assume, 
without question, Emerson’s acquaintance with Gray, from whose “De- 
scent of Odin” he quoted two lines in an early letter.* Gray’s ‘“The Bard,” 
along with that poet’s renderings of Celtic poetry, could scarcely have 
escaped Emerson’s attention as a boy or young man. Gray in his notes 
to “The Bard” in the 1768 edition of his poems refers to the so-called 
prophecies of Merlin and Taliessin.’° Although Ossian is not mentioned 
jn Emerson’s Journals before 1852," an earlier knowledge of Ossian, as 

4 Journals, 1, 204 (1822); Complete Works, v1, 366-7. 

5 Scott (Edinburgh, 1821), m1, 201-6. 6 Journals, 111, 574. 

7 Letters (New York, 1939), 1, 82, 97; Complete Works, 11, 14; Journals, v1, 229 (1846). 

8 Besides giving the Welsh text of numerous bardic remains, this work includes prose 
translations of the fragments and a “‘De Bardis Dissertatio.”” Evans observes in his preface: 
“T had long been convinced, that no nation in Europe possesses greater remains of antient 
and genuine pieces of this kind than the Welsh; and therefore was inclined, in honour to 
my country, to give a specimen of them in the English language” (pp. i-ii). 

® Letters, 1, 179 (1827). Emerson also quotes a line from ‘““The Progress of Poesy” in ‘The 
Over-Soul.” See Com plete W orks, 11, 282, 431. 

10 Gray, Poetry and Prose (Oxford, 1926), pp. 52-3. These notes have commonly been 
printed with the poem. 

1 vit, 355. Ossian is casually mentioned in one of Emerson’s letters written in 1823. See 
Letters, 1, 134. 
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we shall see, may readily be established. Furthermore, in his sophomore 
year in college Emerson was subjected to Hugh Blair’s Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (1783)." Blair was an ardent defender of the 
authenticity of the Ossianic poems,” and in his Lectures he indulged in 
numerous comments on Ossian and on the Celtic bards.“ 

We must keep clearly before us the simple fact that Emerson saw the 
bard through the romantic haze of the eighteenth century. The romantic 
picture of the bard called for what was rude, wild, and elemental; his 
milieu was forests, cliffs, crags, and mountains. Gray’s Bard is never 
clearly to be distinguished from his rugged environment of crags and 
mountain peaks. In Caractacus much of the dramatic action takes place 
in forests, with the bards inhabiting adjoining caves. Blair especially ob- 
serves that ‘‘amidst the rude scenes of nature and of society, such as 
Ossian describes; amidst rocks and torrents, and whirlwinds and battles, 
dwells the sublime; . . .”!* In some early experimental lines for the poem 
“Merlin,” Emerson declares: 


I will not read a pretty tale 

To pretty people in a nice saloon, 
Borrowed from their expectation, 
But I will sing aloud and free 
From the heart of the world. 


And in the same draft Emerson associates the poet’s song with wild, 
untamed nature: 


It shall not tinkle a guitar, 

But strokes of fate 

Chiming with the ample winds, 
With the pulse of human blood, 
With the voice of mighty men, 
With the din of city arts, 

With the cannonade of war, 
With the footsteps of the brave 
And the sayings of the wise, 
Chiming with the forest’s tone 


12 Letters, 1, 78 (Feb. 15, 1819). 

8 It is altogether probable that Emerson was also familiar with Blair’s “Critica] Disser- 
tation on the Poems of Ossian, the Son of Fingal,” usually prefixed to editions of Ossian’s 
works, 

4 For critical studies of the eighteenth century bardic revival, see C. B. Tinker, Nature’s 
Simple Plan (Princeton, 1922), chapter 3; E. D. Snyder, The Celtic Revival in English Litera- 
ture, 1760-1800 (Cambridge, 1923); Lois Whitney, “English Primitivistic Theories of Epic 
Origins,” Modern Philology, xx1 (May, 1924), 355-8. 

6 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres (Philadelphia, 1854), p. 42. 

16 Complete Works, 1x, 441. 
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When they buffet boughs in the windy wood 
Chiming with the gasp and moan 
Of the ice-imprisoned flood.” 


Thus it becomes evident that both for the eighteenth century and for 
Emerson the bard derived his poetic utterance in large part from his rude 
surroundings. Merlin’s inspiration comes not from the superficial beau- 
ties of nature, which have served as the poetic impulse of the modern 
poet, but from her wild and elemental forms. It comes not from the 
drawing room, but from the active and turbulent pursuits of men. 

In his choice of the Pindaric measure for ‘“The Progress of Poesy” and 
“The Bard,” Gray adopted a form which to the eighteenth century mind 
connoted impassioned song. Goldsmith in his essay on the Irish bard 
Carolan compared the songs of the Irish poet ‘‘to those of Pindar,” for, 
as Goldsmith asserts, “they have the same flights of imagination, . . .’”"* 
Blair seems to have summarized much of the romantic enthusiasm of the 
eighteenth century for the Greek ode. In the first place, he laments the 
separation of music and poetry in modern poetic art. “As long as they 
remained united,” he declares, ‘‘music enlivened and animated poetry, 
and poetry gave force and expression to musical sound.’’® 


In the ode, therefore, poetry retains its first and most ancient form; that form, 
under which the original bards poured forth their enthusiastic strains, praised 
their gods and their heroes, celebrated their victories, and lamented their mis- 
fortunes. . . . Music and song naturally add to the warmth of poetry. .. . They 
justify . . . a bolder and more passionate strain, than can be supported in simple 
recitation.”° 


Here, then, is a poetic theory that clearly sprang from an inherent dis- 
trust of neo-classic verse patterns. A similar reaction from formal re- 
straint Emerson himself embodied in a passage on rhyme committed to 
his journal in 1839: 


-,.not tinkling rhyme, but grand Pindaric strokes, as firm as the tread of a horse. 
Rhyme that indicates itself as an art, the stroke of a bell of a cathedral. Rhyme 
which knocks at prose and dullness with the stroke of a cannon ball. Rhyme which 
builds out into Chaos and old night a splendid architecture to bridge the im- 
passable, and call aloud on the children of morning that the Creation is recom- 
mencing. I wish to write such rhymes as shall not suggest a restraint, but con- 
trariwise the wildest freedom.” 


Six years later Emerson associated in “Merlin” the substance of this 
passage with the spirit of the ancient bard. And plainly the eighteenth 


1 Ibid. 18 The Works of Oliver Goldsmith (London, 1854), 111, 271. 
9 Op. cit., p. 427. 2° Tbid., p. 443. ay, 227. 
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century bardic writers, with their love of the wild and passionate,” fur- 
nished Emerson with the hints that made the association vital. Gray’s 
Bard, who 


. .. with a Master’s hand, and Prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre,” 


had become the prototype of the romantic bard of the century. So Mason 
describes the “mighty Mador”’— 


For lo, with more than mortal fire, 
Mighty Mador smites the lyre: 
Hark he sweeps the master-strings; . . .¥ 


One would be pleased to believe that Emerson had read John Walter’s 
“Ode to Cambria,” wherein we find the lines: 


Or thou wild Merlin, with thy song, 
Pour thy ungovern’d soul along; . . .* 


In any case, the tradition on which Emerson relied is unmistakable. In 
the opening lines of “Merlin,” the ideal poet, in touch with primal na- 
ture, smites “‘the chords rudely and hard.” 


Thy trivial harp will never please 

Or fill my craving ear; 

Its chords should ring as blows the breeze, 
Free, peremptory, clear. 

No jinkling serenader’s art, 

Nor tinkle of piano strings, 

Can make the wild blood start 

In its mystic springs. 

The kingly bard 

Must smite the chords rudely and hard, 
So with hammer or with mace; 

That they may render back 

Artful thunder, which conveys 

Secrets of the solar track, 

Sparks of the supersolar blaze. 

Merlin’s blows are strokes of fate, 
Chiming with the forest tone, 

When boughs buffet boughs in the wood; 
Chiming with the gasp and moan 

Of the ice-imprisoned flood; . . .* 


2 For further examples of the eighteenth century critical attitude toward the bard, see 
Lois Whitney, Joc. cit., pp. 355-58. 

3 Gray, p. 48. 24 Caractacus: A Dramatic Poem (London, 1759), p. 19. 

% Snyder, op. cit., p. 135. 26 Complete Works, rx, 120. 
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Although Gray in “The Bard” had used a form more strictly in accord 
with the actual Pindaric pattern than most of his English predecessors, 
the measure, even as Gray employed it, unquestionably allowed for a 
liberty of movement not usually afforded by the verse forms of the pe- 
riod.2” Emerson, of course, was plainly unconcerned with the Pindaric form 
as such; what he wished primarily to achieve was the “grand Pindaric 
stroke”—an unrestrained power of utterance by which universal truth 
might be conveyed. It is important to observe, however, that Emerson 
retained in ‘‘Merlin” the union of music and poetry, so essential both to 
the Pindaric form and to the bardic concept. 

But the bard, with his wild notes and bold cosmic figures, possessed a 
social and national function which Emerson also recognizes in ‘‘Merlin.” 
Emerson need have known little of the history of Welsh and Celtic bards 
to realize that they were national poets, not only chanting the deeds of 
heroes, but, as seers, skilled in prophecy. ‘“‘Among the Celtic tribes, in 
Gaul, Britain, and Ireland,”” Hugh Blair reminds us, ‘‘we know in what 
admiration their bards were held, and how great influence they possessed 
over the people.’””* It is the pseudo-prophecies of Merlin and Taliessin to 
which Gray refers as vaticinations of the return of Arthur in the House 
of Tudor. Indeed, the Bard himself becomes a dismal omen of destruction 
to Edward, who, as a means of conquering Wales, is reported to have 
slain the bards because they aroused their countrymen to action. 

As we endeavor to estimate the bardic influence on Emerson, especially 
in its social aspect, it may be found that Carlyle and particularly 
Thoreau made a significant contribution. Carlyle’s concept of the poet 
was essentially that of the eighteenth century bardic tradition, and 
seems closely allied to Emerson’s poetic thinking in his bardic moments. 
“Serious nations, all nations that can still listen to the mandate of Na- 
ture,” declares Carlyle, “have prized song and music as the highest; as a 
vehicle for worship, for prophecy, and for whatsoever in them was divine. 
Their singer was a vates, admitted to the council of the universe, friend 
of the gods and choicest benefactor to man.’”® More intimate and per- 
sonal, however, was certainly the influence of Thoreau. Emerson in his 
Letters and Journals makes only the most casual references to Ossian 


27 In commenting on the internal rhyme of the verse, “No more I weep. They do not 
sleep,” Gray observed in a note unpublished in his lifetime: “The double cadence is intro- 
duced here not only to give a wild spirit and variety to the Epode; but because it bears 
some affinity to a peculiar measure in the Welch Prosody, called Gorchest-Beirdh, i.e., the 
Excellent of the Bards’”’ (William P. Jones, Thomas Gray, Scholar (Cambridge, 1937}, p. 93). 

8 Blair, p. 424. 

2° Carlyle, Collected Works (London, 1872), x1, 232. See also ibid., v1, 252; vim1, 388. Iam 
indebted to my friend, Professor George Kummer, for calling my attention to the possible 
influence of Carlyle on Emerson’s bardic thinking. 
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prior to the 1850’s. Yet in 1844 Thoreau must have brought Ossian for- 
cibly to Emerson’s attention. Thoreau, early in the forties, had read 
Patrick MacGregor’s The Genuine Remains of Ossian, which had recently 
been published in London (1841). A patriotic Scot, eager to defend the 
authenticity of Ossian, MacGregor in his book presented in free verse 
a new translation of the Gaelic poet from what purported to be the 
original manuscripts. Thoreau, in a paper read before the Concord Ly- 
ceum late in 1843, discoursed at some length on Homer, Ossian, and 
Chaucer, quoting liberal extracts from the MacGregor translation. This 
paper was published in the Dial for January, 1844; and the section on 
Ossian was later incorporated, with other scattered comments on bards 
and bardic literature, in A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers 
(1849) .*° Indeed, there is evidence that Emerson had become acquainted 
with portions of Thoreau’s book as early as July, 1846*—at the very 
time, in fact, that Emerson was finishing ‘‘Merlin.”* Of Thoreau’s ro- 
mantic enthusiasm for Ossian, who speaks ‘‘a gigantic and universal lan- 
guage,’ Emerson was already aware, but other passages confined to the 
book itself dwell with equal enthusiasm on the importance and dignity 
of the bard: 


The bard has in great measure lost the dignity and sacredness of his office. 
Formerly he was called a seer, but now it is thought that one man sees as much 
as another. He has no longer the bardic rage and only conceives the deed, which 
he formerly stood ready to perform. Hosts of warriors earnest for battle could 
not mistake nor dispense with the ancient bard. His lays were heard in the pauses 
of the fight.™ 


The social importance of the poet Emerson had especially noted in his 
journal as early as 1842: 


The Poet should not only be able to use nature as his hieroglyphic, but he should 
have a still higher power, namely, an adequate message to communicate; a vis- 
ion fit for such a faculty. Therefore, when we speak of Poet in the great sense, 
we seem to be driven to such examples as Ezekiel and Saint John and Menu with 
their moral burdens; and all those we commonly call Poets become rhymsters and 
poetasters by their side.* 


Thus it was early in the forties that Emerson began to contemplate the 
poet as prophet and seer, although not always in terms of the bardic 
tradition. Yet the association of the poet’s higher purpose with the bard 
of old was in time to manifest itself. In the Journals for 1839 Emerson 


% 4 Week (Boston, 1868), pp. 364 ff. See also Ernest Leisy, “Thoreau and Ossian,” 
New England Quarterly, xvu (March, 1945), 96-8; F. I. Carpenter, ‘The Vogue of Ossian 
in America,” American Literature, 1 (Jan., 1931), 411. 31 See Letters, m1, 338. 

3 Jbid., 11, 341. % Thoreau, p. 367. 4 Tbid., p. 388. % yz, 190-1. 
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had asked, ‘‘Was not the motto of the Welsh bards, ‘Those whom truth 
had made free before the world’?’™* In the essay on ‘The Poet” (1844) 
Emerson made his own curious interpretation of the motto. “The poets,” 
he asserts, “are thus liberating gods. The ancient British bards had for 
the title of their order, ‘Those who are free throughout the world.’ ”’ And 
then Emerson adds, ‘‘They are free, and they make free.””*” But there is 
surprisingly little in “The Poet” to suggest certain salient functions of 
the bard embodied in “Merlin,” little that truly adumbrates the dy- 
namic office assigned to the poet in these lines: 

By Sybarites beguiled, 

He shall no task decline; 

Merlin’s mighty line 

Extremes of nature reconciled,— 

Bereaved a tyrant of his will, 

And made the lion mild. 

Songs can the tempest still, 

Scattered on the stormy air, 

Mould the year to fair increase, 

And bring in poetic peace.** 


The records of Emerson’s reading seem clearly to indicate that after 
1850 he began more seriously to acquaint himself with the history of 
bardic literature. During the fifties and sixties, Emerson examined five 
or six substantial works on the subject: William Owen Pughe, The Heroic 
Elegies and Other Pieces of Llywarc Hen (1792);*° Edward Davies, The 
Mythology and Rites of the British Druids (1809) ;4° Hugh and John 
M’Callum, Am Original Collection of the Poems of Ossian, Orrann, Ulin, 
and Other Bards (1816); D. W. Nash, Taliesin; or, the Bards and Druids 
of Britain (1858); Matthew Arnold, On the Study of Celtic Literature 
(1867); William F. Skene, The Four Ancient Books of Wales (1868). 
Skene, in the scholarly introduction to his two-volume work, reviews at 
some length the books which had been written on the subject of Welsh 
literature. 

This later reading on the early bards is reflected in two other poems 


% vy, 220. 37 Complete Works, 1, 32. 

%8 Ibid., 1x, 121-2. % Journals, vit, 435 (1853). 

«°K. W. Cameron, Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Reading (Raleigh, N. C., 1941), pp. 27, 67. 
Book withdrawn from the Boston Athenaeum in 1852. See also Journals, vim, 435. 

“ Cameron, pp. 36, 88. Book withdrawn from the Boston Athenaeum in 1864. 

Complete Works, vit, 371; Journals, x, 176 (1866). 

*® Cameron, pp. 39, 54. Book withdrawn from the Boston Athenaeum in 1867. See also 
Journals, x, 216 (1867). 

“ Cameron, pp. 40, 42, 43, 105. Book withdrawn from the Boston Athenaeum in 1868 
and in 1872. See also Journals, x, 275. 
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which employ Merlin in the réle of the ideal poet. The first, which pref- 
aces the essay “‘Considerations by the Way” in The Conduct of Life 
(1860), begins: 

Hear what British Merlin sung, 

Of keenest eye and truest tongue.“ 


The opening lines of this poem may have had their origin in four verses 
quoted by Thomas Warton in his History of English Poetry, which, we 
have seen, Emerson examined in 1835 


Listeneth now to Merlins saw, 
And I woll tell to aw, 

What he wrat for men to come, 
Nother by graffe, ne by plume.“ 


The remainder of Emerson’s poem consists of detached aphoristic cou- 
plets addressed as advice to “‘Cyndyllan’s son.” The individual aphorisms, 
many of which are plainly not bardic in their source, are either Emerson’s 
own or derived from his general reading. But the habit of combining in 
poetic form maxims and proverbs of this kind was common among the 
Welsh bards. Edward Davies remarks: “Besides the triplets here de- 
scribed [The Triads], there are certain moral stanzas, of six to eight lines 
each, consisting of detached sentences, connected only by the final 
rhymes, . . . These seem to be nothing more than metrical arrangements 
of aphorisms, taken from the ancient triplets.”“* Davies also quotes a 
number of examples of this type of moralistic writing. Emerson appar- 
ently strung together a series of aphorisms, using Merlin, with his oracu- 
lar reputation, as a mouthpiece. 

Another poem entitled ‘“Merlin’s Song,” first published in May Day 
and Other Pieces (1867), is vaguely reminiscent of the bardic fragments 
which so much attracted Emerson’s attention: 


Of Merlin wise I learned a song— 
Sing it low or sing it loud, 

It is mightier than the strong, 
And punishes the proud. 

I sing it to the surging crowd,— 
Good men it will calm and cheer, 
Bad men it will chain and cage— 


Complete Works, 1x, 218. See Edward Emerson’s comments on the poem, ibid., vi» 
401-2. « Warton (London, 1781), m1, 151. 

47 Several times Emerson quotes from the Welsh Triads. See Journals, vit, 367 (1853); 
Complete Works, v1, 21; vit, 58 (cf. Davies, Mythology and Rites of the British Druids [Lon- 
don, 1809}, p. 79); Complete Works, vu, 63 (cf. Davies, op. cit., p. 82). 

4 Davies, p. 80. 
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In the heart of the music peals a strain 
Which only angels hear; 

Whether it waken joy or rage 

Hushed myriads hark in vain, 

Yet they who hear it shed their age, 
And take their youth again.” 


In a poem called “Incantation to Cynvelyn,” included in Davies’s work, 
we find verses which begin: ‘“‘Were I to compose the strain—were I to 
sing—magic spells would spring, . . .”*° Edward Emerson has pointed 
out an unidentified bardic fragment printed many years later in Emer- 
son’s Letters and Social Aims which he believes served as the germ of 
“Merlin’s Song.’ 


I am possessed of songs such as no man can repeat; one of them is called the 
“Helper”; it will help thee at thy need in sickness, grief, and all adversities. I 
know a song which I need only to sing when men have loaded me with bonds; 
when I sing it, my chains fall in pieces and I walk forth at liberty.* 


The miraculous power thus ascribed to the poet seems to have struck 
a responsive chord in Emerson’s imagination. Two brief passages found 
in the Journals® begin, “I know a song,” and again suggest the same 
spiritual force resident in the ideal poet’s song.™ 

Further results of Emerson’s bardic reading are seen in a scattering of 
comment in his later works. Emerson loved to associate the Aeolian harp 
with the bards of old. Numerous romantic references to the wind-harp 
in eighteenth century literature may have encouraged Emerson to ex- 
periment in his own library with the weird possibilities of the instru- 
ment. Professor Henry Beers has observed the frequent presence of 


49 Complete Works, 1x, 218. In the Centenary Edition of the poems, ‘‘Merlin’s Song” and 
the series of aphoristic couplets ascribed to Merlin were printed as parts 1 and 1 of “Mer- 
lin’s Song,” although, as Edward Emerson points out, the two “never appear together in 
the verse-books”’ (ibid., rx, 476). Neither poem was reprinted in Selected Poems (1876) or in 
the Riverside Edition of the poems. The verses beginning “Gold and iron are good,” which 
preface the essay “Politics” (1844), again introduce ‘‘Merlin wise” (along with Napoleon!) 
as the sponsor of the poet’s orphic observations. Edward Emerson suggests that this poem 
was “influenced by the Bardic fragments” (m1, 334), but Emerson’s reading lists seem 
rather to point to a somewhat later date for the poet’s acquaintance with Welsh and Celtic 
literature. I believe that Edward Emerson, in general, places this acquaintance too early. 


See Emerson in Concord, pp. 228-9. 50 Davies, p. 42. 
5! Complete Works, tx, 475. 52 Thid., vit, 59. 8 rx, 31-2 (1856). 
* Numerous fragments ascribed to Taliessin by Nash begin, “I know . . . ,”’ suggesting 


the omniscient and miraculous power of the bard. See D. W. Nash, Taliessin; or, the Bards 
and Druids of Britain (London, 1858), pp. 287, 288, 290. 

% See “Maiden Speech of the Aeolian Harp” in Selected Poems (1876), p. 176; and Jour- 
nals, 1x, 334 (1861). 
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the wind-harp in the romantic poetry of the eighteenth century.” Curi- 
ous, indeed, is the following journal entry in the way in which Emerson 
links the bard with elemental nature: 


If you want Plinlimmon in your closet, Caerleon, Provence, Ossian, and Cad- 
wallon,—tie a couple of strings across a board, and set it in your window, and 
you have a wind-harp that no artist’s harp can rival. It has the éristesse of Nature, 
yet, at the changes, a festal richness ringing out all kinds of loftiness.*” 


Emerson further explored the bardic overtones of the wind-harp in verses 
originally included in May Day (1867), and later published separately as 
“The Harp,” in Selected poems (1876): 


One musician is sure, 

His wisdom will not fail, 

He has not tasted wine impure, 
Nor bent to passion frail. 

Age cannot cloud his memory, 
Nor grief untune his voice, 
Ranging down the ruled scale 
From tone of joy to inward wail, 
Tempering the pitch of all 

In his windy cave. 





Who is the Bard thus magnified? 
When did he sing? and where abide? 
Chief of song where poets feast 
Is the wind-harp which thou seest 

In the casement at my side. 

How should not the poet doat 

On its mystic tongue, 

With its primeval memory, 
Reporting what old minstrels told 
Of Merlin locked the harp within,— 
Merlin paying the pain of sin, 
Pent in a dungeon made of air,— 
And some attain his voice to hear, 
Words of pain and cries of fear, 
But pillowed all on melody, 

As fits the griefs of bards to be. 


% 4 History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century (New York [1932]), p. 165. 

57 rx, 334 (1861). This passage, slightly altered, was incorporated in the essay “Inspira- 
tion” in Letters and Social Aims, along with a quotation from one of Gray’s letters alluding 
to the Aeolian Harp. See Complete Works, vit, 287-8. 

58 Complete Works, 1x, 237-9. Emerson wrote in his journal in 1861: “What a joy I found, 
and still can find, in the Aeolian harp.’ 
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I believe it has not hitherto been pointed out that the reference to 
Merlin “pent in a dungeon made of air’”’ is to be found, not in Malory, 
where Merlin is imprisoned beneath a stone,® but rather in the vulgate 
prose version of the Merlin legend. This episode in the vulgate Merlin 
appealed strongly to Emerson’s poetic sense. In his discursive essay, 
“Poetry and Imagination,” which forms the earlier part of Letters and 
Social Aims (1876), he remarks, ‘“‘Thus, in Morte d’Arthur, I remember 
nothing so well as Sir Gawain’s parley with Merlin in his wonderful 
prison.”*° He then presents at length the conversation between Gawain 
and Merlin in the forest of Broceliande, where the enchanter, now him- 
self of the victim of enchantment, occupies an invisible prison of air. But 
the exact source of Emerson’s rendering of the story remains somewhat in 
doubt. The complete vulgate version of Merlin in English prose was not 
published until Henry B. Wheatley edited the Cambridge manuscript of 
the romance for the Early English Text Society.** The parley between 
Gawain and Merlin, which occurs at the close of the romance, appeared in 
the third part of the Wheatley edition, published in 1869." It should be 
remembered that the material in “Poetry and Imagination” had first 
been presented as lectures in April of 1872. It may be that Emerson, 
finding the Middle English version unsuitable for oral presentation, con- 
densed the earlier portion of the episode, where Gawain sets forth to find 
Merlin who has disappeared from Arthur’s court; and then paraphrased 
the parley itself, bringing it more closely into accord with modern English 
idiom.“ 

59 Morte Darthur (London, 1883), p. 78. 6 Complete Works, vit, 60-63. 

© Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur: a Prose Romance, Part 1 (1865); part 1 
(1866) ; part mr (1869). 

* A slip, which is inserted in the third part and which expresses regret at the delay in 
publication, is dated “April, 1869.” 

% See J. E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), 1, 801; Emerson, 
Com plete W orks, vit, 358; Letters, v1, 282. 

This seems, for the moment, the best hypothesis. The fact, however, that the 1869 
printing of the vulgate obviously does not account for the 1867 reference in “The Harp” to 
Merlin’s aerial imprisonment suggests an earlier source of Emerson’s knowledge of the 
story. An OF version of the vulgate Merlin edited by H. Oskar Sommer from MSS in the 
British Museum and published in 1908, contains, near the close, the same Merlin-Gawain 
episode. Curiously enough, Emerson’s English version occasionally seems more akin in 
phrasing to this OF text than to the English vulgate, edited by Wheatley. Sommer men- 
tions editions of the OF vulgate, Lestoire de Merlin, published in 1498, 1516, and 1528, 
which, it is safe to assert, Emerson had never seen. Nor have I been able to discover any 
later edition until that of Sommer. The reference to Merlin made in 1867 is so lacking in 
concrete detail that Emerson might well have picked it up in the course of his general read- 
ing, or possibly have derived it from a friend. I am much indebted to my colleague, Profes- 
sor Margaret Schlauch, for aid in attempting to solve this difficult problem of Emerson’s 
source. 
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Thoreau had earlier complained in a passage that must have met 
Emerson’s eye: “The poet has come within doors, and exchanged the 
forest and crag for the fireside, the hut of Gael, and Stonehenge with its 
circle of stones, for the home of the Englishman.” Here was the old 
nostalgic cry inherited from the eighteenth century—the longing to re- 
capture a cosmic vigor, now lost in the refined pursuits of our modern 
world. This surely was the impulse that led Emerson to note in his jour- 
nal in 1853: “I find or fancy more true poetry, the love cf the vast in the 
Welsh and Bardic fragments of Taliessin and his school than in a good 
many volumes of British Classics.” In 1869 Emerson was planning a 
new course of lectures in which, among other things, he aimed to show 
“the difference between good poetry and what passes for good.” One 
topic to be touched on was the “Welsh genius,” which had recently 
aroused his enthusiasm through the reading of Skene’s new book. The 
Welsh poet he finds “far more suggestive, contagious, or I will say, more 
inoculating the reader with poetic madness, than any poet I now think 
of, except Hafiz.’’*? Again in the essay “Poetry and Imagination” 
Emerson devoted a section to “Bards and Trouveurs.”’ Here he notes 
the “intrepid magniloquence” which “appears in all the bards,” and 
quotes liberally from the bardic authors, especially Taliessin.** Among 
these excerpts is also a passage from Heimshringla.® Needless to say, 
Emerson’s interest in Norse legend and poetry, like Gray’s, bore closely 
on his enthusiasm for bardic literature.”° 

The works of Davies, Nash,” and Skene” gave Emerson ample oppor- 
tunity to examine the poems ascribed to Taliessin, whose reputation as 
a bard seems much to have outshone Merlin’s. After 1850, Emerson 
often turned to Lady Charlotte Guest’s edition of The Mabinogion, pub- 
lished in London in 1849.8 The legend of Elphin and Taliessin found in 


% Thoreau, p. 368. ® vii, 361. 

87 Journals, x, 275-6 (1869). As part of a series of lectures to be called “Chivalry” Emer- 
son planned to include “the wonderful mythology and poetry of Wales” (ibid., x, 329 
{1870]). 8 Complete Works, vit, 57-9. 

6° For Emerson’s readings in Norse literature, see Journals, vi11, 81 (1849); vimt, 266 
(1851); vit, 435-6 (1853); rx, 139 (1857); Complete Works, v1, 390; v, 57 ff., 344, 352; also 
Cameron, op. cit., pp. 32, 36, 105. 

70 Professor Henry Beers (p. 196) comments on the eighteenth century habit of confusing 
the Norse and Celtic: “Indeed, Mallet himself had a very confused notion of the relation of 
the Celtic to the Teutonic race. He speaks constantly of the old Scandinavians as Celts.” It 
is interesting to note that Emerson was acquainted with Paul H. Mallet’s Northern An- 
tiquities, which had been translated into English by Bishop Percy. See Journals, vimt, 436 
(1853); Cameron, pp. 48, 89. Gray himself introduced at least one Norse element into 
“The Bard.” 

™ Journals, x, 176 (1866). 7 Ibid., x, 348 (1871). See Skene, 1, 544. 

7 Emerson withdrew two volumes of this edition from the Harvard Library in 1855, and 
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this work, with frequent examples of the bard’s poetry, much impressed 
Emerson, who wrote in his journal, ‘‘The Perfect Poet again is described 
in Taliessin’s Songs, in the Mabinogion.”™ In 1866, after copying into 
his journal some extracts attributed to Taliessin, Emerson remarked: 


I suspect Walt Whitman had been reading these Welsh remains when he wrote 
his ‘Leaves of Grass.’ Thus Taliessin sings:— 

I am water, I am a wren; 

I am a workman, I am an actor; 

I am a serpent; 

I am a cell, I am a chinck; 

I am a depositary of song, I am a learned person.” 


Edward Emerson believes that his father’s interest in Ossian dated 
from childhood.” If so, it must have been further stimulated, as we have 
seen, by Thoreau’s cordial acceptance of the poems. But this interest 
was certainly reawakened in the 1850’s, for references to Ossian now 
appear more frequently in the Journals.” Ossian, Emerson asserted in 
1853, 


had superiorities over Dryden and Pope, but though seizing the poetry of storms 
and of the rude British landscape and the sentiment as they had never seenit, yet 
wanting every other gift, wanting their knowledge of the world, their understand- 
ing, their wit, their literature, he made no figure but a ridiculous one in the hands 
of men of letters.” 


Eleven years later, Emerson drew from the library of the Boston 
Athenaeum Hugh and John M’Callum’s Original Collection of the Poems 
of Ossian, Orrann, Ulin, and Other Bards. Here in a long introduction the 
authors commented on the poetic qualities of the fragments which had 
been collected in the highlands of Scotland, and which formed the body 
of the book; they then stoutly defended, as Hugh Blair had done, the 
authenticity of the Ossianic poems. We do not know how Emerson re- 
acted to this defense, but if he ever believed in the genuineness of Ossian, 
as Thoreau seems thoroughly to have done, toward the close of his life 
Emerson came to view the poems in more critical light. In “Quotation 





one or more volumes from the Boston Athenaeum in 1858, 1860, 1861, 1863, 1872. See Cam- 
eron, pp. 31-2, 35, 42, 49, 88. 7% rx, 208 (1859). 

% x, 147. On the possible influence of Taliessin on Whitman, see R. R. Hubach, “Walt 
Whitman and Taliessin,” American Literature, xvii (Jan., 1947), 329-31. In the Appendix 
to the Riverside Edition of Emerson’s Poems (1883) appear two fragments headed “The 
Exile (After Taliessin).” The first has been slightly altered from lines in Davies, pp. 137, 
406, 515. See also Journals, vit, 354, 355; Complete Works, vit. 59. For the second frag- 
ment I have been unable to find a source. 

% Complete Works, v, 337. 

7 virt, 355, 361; rx, 208, 288, 334; x, 19. 78 vin, 361. 
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and Originality,” part of Letters and Social Aims, he makes the obser- 
vation that Macpherson achieved his literary success by dramatizing 
himself as Ossian, for, as Emerson affirms, “many men can write better 
under a mask than for themselves.”’’® 

Even the faint echoes of bardic literature in the English poets of the 
early nineteenth century were sufficient to stir Emerson’s imagination. 
**Scott,” he remarked in a lecture delivered in 1861, “‘is the best example 
of the mastery of metrical commonplaces. But ‘Dinas Emlinn’ and 
‘Helvellyn’ show how near a poet he was.’’®* Why ‘The Dying Bard” 
should have found favor with Emerson is not far to seek. Portions of the 
poem are patently in the bardic manner of the eighteenth century: 


Dinas Emlinn, lament; for the moment is nigh, 
When mute in the woodlands thine echoes shall die: 
No more by sweet Teivi Cadwallon shall rave, 

And mix his wild notes with the wild dashing wave. 
Then adieu, silver Teivi! I quit thy loved scene, 

To join the dim choir of the bards that have been; 
With Lewarch, and Meilor, and Merlin the Old, 
And sage Taliessin, high harping to hold.™ 


The lyric ‘“Kilmeny” in James Hogg’s The Queen’s Wake was also a 
favorite with Emerson. It “‘is a true inspiration,” he wrote, “wonderful 
as a chant of Merlin or sonnets of Shakespeare... .”’®? And even in 
Merlin’s diluted reappearance in Tennyson’s dylls Emerson fancied he 
had discovered a fresh insight into human history: 


The fine invention of Tennyson is in crowding into an hour the slow creations and 
destructions of centuries. It suggests besides, in the coming and vanishing of cities 
and temples, what really befalls in long durations on earth. How science of Eth- 
nology limps after these enchantments! Miracles of cities and temples made by 
Merlin, like thoughts.* 


Strangely enough, Tennyson’s treatment of the Arthurian legends 
Emerson had come to regard as the modern embodiment of the bardic 
spirit, now refined and winnowed: “the long promise to write the national 


79 Complete Works, vu, 196. 

80 J. E. Cabot, 1, 777. See also Journals, x, 277 (1869). 

81 The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott (London, 1926), pp. 704-5. Emerson introduced 
a line from this poem in his essay on “Beauty” (Conduct of Life). See Complete Works, v1, 
303. 
82 Journals, 1X, 346 (1861). See also x, 283. 

83 Journals, x, 241 (1868). In the Journals, rx, 208 (1859) Emerson wrote: “The Perfect 
Poet again is described in Taliessin’s Songs, in the Mabinogion. Tennyson has drawn Mer- 
lin.” 
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poem of Arthur, Tennyson keeps at last, in these low self-despising times; 
Taliessin and Ossian are at last edited, revised, expurgated, distilled. 
The national poem needed a national man.”’™ 

What was it, then, that Emerson found so stirring in the concept of 
the ancient bard? Freshness, vigor, abandon, defiance of logic, essential 
truth—these are some of the qualities. Yet it was an indefinable spirit 
which for Emerson somehow blended what was best and greatest in 
poetry. It was a spirit that he longed—and longed in vain—to recapture 
in his own verse. “I am a bard least of bards,” he observed in his jour- 
nal in 1862: 


I cannot, like them, make lofty arguments in stately, continuous verse, constrain- 
ing the rocks, trees, animals, and periodic stars to say my thoughts,—for that is 
the gift of great poets; but I am a bard because I stand near them, and apprehend 
all they utter, and with pure joy hear that which I also would say, and, moreover, 
I speak interruptedly words and half stanzas which have the like scope and 
aim... .% 


Thus in the ancient bard with his passionate need to speak the truth, 
in tones wild and vibrant, Emerson realized a poetic kinship. 


New York UNIVERSITY 


* Tbid., 1x, 208 (1859). 
% rx, 472. Houghton Mifflin and Company have kindly permitted me to quote from Em- 
erson’s Complete Works and Journals, Cabot’s Memoir, and Thoreau’s A Week. 
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RUSKIN’S REPUTATION IN THE EIGHTEEN-FIFTIES: THE a 
EVIDENCE OF THE THREE PRINCIPAL WEEKLIES 4 


By J. D. Jump 


R. R. H. WILENSKI protests against the common belief that Rus- 

kin was a kind of Art-Dictator of England in the eighteen-fifties. 
Ruskin, he says, was not a best-selling author during that decade; nor, 
on the other hand, was he respected by established artists and architects. 
So slight was his repute, indeed, that his letters to the Times in May 
1851 can have done little to influence either the general or the specialist 
public in favor of pre-Raphaelitism.' This drastic revision of accepted 
notions has had surprisingly little effect. In Mr. Paul Bloomfield’s 
William Morris, Ruskin appears once more as the critic who gave “‘sta- 
tus” to the Pre-Raphaelites;? and Mr. William Gaunt declares that on 
May 13, 1851, ‘‘an eagle scream was heard, a mighty talon hovered over 
the correspondence columns of The Times. It was Ruskin to the rescue. 
The Pre-Raphaelites had found a champion.’* Neither of these writers 
mentions Wilenski’s dissent. 

The evidence adduced by Wilenski tends to show that during the 
eighteen-fifties Ruskin was in no position to dictate either to official art- 
circles or to the general public. But these were not the only audiences 
whom an art-critic could hope to influence at that time. There was also 
the well-educated but non-specialist public which subscribed to such 
weeklies as the Spectator, the Athenaeum, and the Saturday Review. 
(Wilenski himself appears to recognize the existence of such a public 
when he admits that Modern Painters, 1, was a success with “literary 
people” as distinct from “‘artists.’*) Articles and reviews published in 
these weeklies during the eighteen-fifties not only contain explicit esti- 
mates of Ruskin’s influence but also suggest by their tone the degree of 
respect in which he was held by the general cultured public and its re- 
presentative critics. 

From November 1850 until December 1858, W. M. Rossetti was the 
Spectator’s art-critic.’ His testimony as to Ruskin’s importance is clear. 


aaah RRR ETO ARES tice 





1 John Ruskin (London, 1933), pp. 369-83. 2 (London, 1934), p. 64. 

3 The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy (London, 1942), p. 31. * Wilenski, p. 370. 

5 Rossetti, Some Reminiscences (2 vols., London, 1906), 11, 298. Rossetti states that he 
“reviewed various volumes of’’ Ruskin’s in the Spectator (1, 180); internal evidence suggests 
that he wrote most, if not all, of its articles published before 1859 which are used in the pres- 
ent paper. In 1858, Rossetti was also art-critic of the Saturday Review (op. cit., 1, 299; 
W. M. Rossetti, Fine Art, Chiefly Contemporary (London, 1867], pp. xvii-xx); but the only 
Saturday article of that year which is used here is the review of The Political Economy of Art, 
which would not necessarily be the work of the art-critic. 
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Even before he had seen the first letter which Ruskin wrote to the Times 
on behalf of the Pre-Raphaelites, he had considered that it ‘‘ought to 
be worth something to us.’ During his first year on the Spectator, he 
made effective use of the two letters and of the subsequent pamphlet and 
rejoiced publicly at the discomfiture of the Times’ art-critic.’ 

Two years later, the Spectator’s review of The Stones of Venice, u 
(1853),® contained an explicit reference to Ruskin’s “reputation as a 
vigorous and original critic, a high-toned man, and a writer of the first 
order.” Nor did the reviewer object to Ruskin’s dogmatism: 


it is the necessary temper of a reformer; and we believe Mr. Ruskin to be a true 
reformer, and one much needed. His love of artistic truth and reference of all 
questions to the canons of use, significance, and beauty, entitle him to be heard 
with the respect and hailed with the cordiality which, spite of the flutter he 
causes among the starched respectabilities, have been liberally accorded him. 


The reviewer of Modern Painters, 111 (1856),° believed that Ruskin had 
affected permanently the course of English painting: 


if the conditions which now greet his book are changed from what they were in 
its previous stages, there is no single individual to whom more of the change is 
due. . . . [Ruskin’s] first volume, crying like a trumpet among sleepers when even 
the name of its author was unknown, made everybody ask ‘“‘Who is the Oxford 
Graduate?” 


Admittedly, he was still “difficult of acceptance with the mass of readers 
and writers’; but the present volume “‘is one of the fullest, ablest, and 
most arduous in its range of inquiry, which Mr. Ruskin has written.” 
His other publications during these years were all very respectfully re- 
viewed in the Spectator.'° 

His lectures and educational activities, too, were appreciatively noted. 
The reporter of the three lectures for craftsmen which he delivered at 
the Architectural Museum towards the end of 1854" considered that no 


6 Rossetti (ed.), Praeraphaelite Diaries and Letters (London, 1900), p. 300. 

™ xxiv (May 31, 1851), 523-4 (“The Royal Academy Exhibition. [Fourth Notice.]”’); 
xxiv (Oct. 4, 1851), 955-7 (“‘Pre-Raphaelitism” [reprinted in Rossetti, Fine Art, pp. 168- 
77)). 

§ xxvi (July 23, 1853), Supplement, pp. 5-6. ® xxix (Feb. 2, 1856), 145-6. 

10 xxiv (Dec. 20, 1851), Supplement, p. 5 (““Mr. Ruskin’s Works on Venice”) ; xxv1 (Oct. 
8, 1853), 974-5 (“Ruskin’s Stones of Venice” [111]) ; xxv11 (May 27, 1854), 565-6 (“‘Ruskin’s 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting”); xxvm (Dec. 2, 1854), 1274 (“The Arundel So- 
ciety” [review of Ruskin’s notes on Giotto]}); xxrx (May 17, 1856), 535-6 (‘“‘Ruskin’s Mod- 
ern Painters—Volume rv’’). 

1 Spectator, xxvur (Nov. 18, 1854), 1219; xxv (Dec. 2, 1854), 1275; xxv (Dec. 16, 
1854), 1331. These are not mentioned by Wilenski in his survey of Ruskin’s lecturing ac- 
tivities during the eighteen-fifties (pp. 380-3). 
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one else was so well qualified to undertake such work; but he had to ad- 
mit that “the audience is not an audience of workmen.” To the reviewer 
of The Elements of Drawing (1857),* Ruskin was not only a distinguished 
critic but also ‘‘a practised drawing-master”; his class at the Working 
Men’s College had ‘already reached a high average of proficiency”’ (and 
W. M. Rossetti himself joined it during the autumn of that year”). 
Ruskin’s lecture, The Influence of Imagination in Architecture, delivered 
earlier in 1857 to a “‘very full meeting of the Architectural Association,” 
“was warmly received by the professional audience.’ 

The Spectator’s confidence in Ruskin at this time is indicated by its 
strongly urging the acceptance of his offer in the matter of the Turner 


bequest. 


Mr. Ruskin is the man who is known to love and understand Turner: he is there- 
fore the man for the work; and we are not aware of any consideration whatever 
which ought to be deemed satisfactory in case his offer is rejected.“ 


Its belief that he had an appreciable following appeared in 1858 when it 
declared that a promised engraving of one of Richmond’s portraits of 
Ruskin “ought to find a public ... ; as our distinguished art-writer has 
an ample circle of staunch friends and ‘good haters.’ ”* 

Most of the numerous references to Ruskin in the Spectator for 1859 
are very brief. The critic of the Royal Academy Exhibition mentioned 
the influence of his writings.” In a short preliminary notice, a rapid sale 
was anticipated for The Two Paths ;* the subsequent full-length review 
was respectful but distinctly less favorable than those which Ruskin’s 
books had received before Rossetti’s resignation.’® Earlier reviewers had 
admitted that Ruskin was sometimes dogmatic and sometimes illogical ;?° 
this one, like his predecessor who noticed the Academy Notes for 1859,” 
censured Ruskin for the “divided character of his mind and habitual 
thinking.” 

These were among the charges which the Athenaeum had been making 
throughout the eighteen-fifties. Its attitude towards Ruskin was almost 
invariably hostile. True, he was an eloquent ‘“‘word-painter”’; as such, he 
produced, in The Harbours of England (1856), a prose poem to which 


12 xxx (July 4, 1857), 713. 8 Rossetti, Some Reminiscences, 1, 181. 

4 xxx (Jan. 31, 1857), 126. 

% xxix (Nov. 1, 1856), 1159-60. See also xxrx (Nov. 29, 1856), 1266; xxrx (Dec. 20, 
1856), 1366; xxx (Feb. 7, 1857), 162; xxx (Oct. 31, 1857), 1142 (“The National Gallery”); 
xxx1 (Nov. 6, 1858), 1172 (“The Nationa! Gallery”). 

6 xxx1 (July 10, 1858), 741. 17 xxxm (May 7, 1859), 495-6. 

18 xxx (May 21, 1859), 543. 19 xxxu (May 28, 1859), 564-5. 

30 xxvii (May 27, 1854), 565-6. 1 xxx (May 14, 1859), 520. 
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G. W. Thornbury could give the highest praise.” When the Athenaeum 
first noticed his educational activities, moreover, it did so in warmly ap- 
preciative terms: 


Mr. Ruskin deserves the thanks of the Art-world for his constant and unobtrusive 
labour in the cause of Art. By encouragement, advice, chiding, warning, in some 
way or other, he is always leading on the poorer and younger artists of London 
towards the Promised Land. It is now the Working Men’s College, now a Long 
Acre district school, now an architectural association,—we hear of him per- 
petually somewhere. Now he is lending drawings, now lecturing gratuitously, now 
offering prizes for designs. This is what we cal] patronage, and this is what we 
want to see more and more.” 


In his relatively mild review of The Stones of Venice, u, H. F. Chorley 
even admitted that Ruskin’s art-criticism contained much that was 
“deep in thought” and “acute in distinction.”™ 

But at no other time during this decade did the Athenaeum admit so 
much in favor of “the arch-critic,”™ “the Don Quixote of heretical 
Art,’ “this same red republican of Art—this Macadamizer of the road 
to fame with the pulverized statues of the past.’’’ Ruskin was arrogant, 
dogmatic, intolerant, offensive, fanatical, disingenuous, inconsistent, 
fantastic, crotchetty, and unpractical.** Contributors felt this so strongly 
that they simply could not leave him alone; no fewer than eighty-seven 
reviews of his books, reports of his lectures, and incidental allusions to 
his doctrines appeared in the Athenaeum during the eighteen-fifties; 
T. K. Hervey and W. Hepworth Dixon, editors respectively before 
and after 1853, evidently rated his news value high. 

Contributors frequently betrayed their sense that, in writing of Rus- 
kin, they were writing of a man with an appreciable following. They in- 
troduced their adverse comments with such tell-tale phrases as ‘“What- 
ever reception . . . [The Stones of Venice, 1] may obtain from the press 


22 Athenaeum, xxix (July 26, 1856), 921-3. The authority for all statements regarding the 
authorship of particular contributions to the Athenaeum is L. A. Marchand, The Athenaeum 
(Chapel Hill, 1941), pp. 352-7. 

%3 xxx (April 11, 1857), 476 (“Fine-Art Gossip”). 

% xxvi (July 23, 1853), 879-81. 

% xxviiI (Jan. 6, 1855), 20-2 (review of C. R. Leslie, A Hand-book for Young Painters); 
xxx (Jan. 24, 1857), 108-9 (review of Notes on the Turner Gallery at Marlborough House). 

% xxxiI (i) (May 28, 1859), 703-4 (review by Thornbury of The Two Paths). 

7 xxv (May 27, 1854), 650-2 (second review by Thornbury of Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting). 

28 All these charges were made repeatedly during the eighteen-fifties. See especially 
Athenaeum, xxvi (Oct. 22, 1853), 1249-50 (review by Chorley of The Stones of Venice, 111); 
and xxxm (i) (May 28, 1859), 703-4. 
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and the public,’”*® “While many shut their eyes to what is objectionable 
and absurd in Mr. Ruskin’s teachings,’”*° and “Whatever amount of pop- 
ularity Mr. Ruskin may have obtained by his efforts at singularity.” 
The reviewer of Pre-Raphaelitism (1851) evidently believed that Ruskin’s 
followers were excessively gullible; but “‘it will be difficult,” he said, “to 
make even his congregation comprehend how the same enthusiasm can 
accept ‘The Rock Limpet’ [of Turner] and ‘The Woodman’s Daughter’ 
[of Millais].’’*? Reviewing The Stones of Venice, 111 (1853), Chorley de- 
plored the fact that Ruskin’s strength and weakness alike had “received 
the canonization of indiscriminate flattery” by “the sentimental dilettan- 
ti... whom our author leads ‘thorough bush, thorough briar’”’ after they 
have been so foolish as to “give themselves up” to him.® By 1854, 
Thornbury could say that Ruskin had been long “known as an eloquent 
denouncer of the system of modern architecture” ;* in two other reviews, 
published a year later, it was admitted that he “‘has given us all reasons 
for liking Mediaevalism’®™ and that people felt “respect ... for the 
works of so gifted and poetical a mind as Mr. Ruskin’s.”™ Also in 1855, 
there was an intriguing allusion in the weekly feature, ‘‘Fine-Art Gossip,” 
to ‘Mr. Ruskin’s dithyramb on the wonders of the Royal Academy, 
which (we hear) missionary ladies thrust, unasked, on strangers,—when 
strangers speak treason” against Millais’ Rescue.” Reviewing Modern 
Painters, 111, Chorley forecast a decline in Ruskin’s authority ;* but he 
alluded again to “his followers” in his review of Modern Painters, 1v 
(1856) ;° and a slightly later article on the British Institution contained 
a question “for the Ruskin admirers.”*° The reviewer of E. Young’s Pre- 
Raffaellitism (1857), who compared Ruskin and Young with “the leader 
of the majority and the leader of the opposition,” had presumably lost 
control of his metaphor; he can hardly have meant all that he appears 


29 xxrv (March 22, 1851), 330-1 (by W. H. Leeds). 

30 xxiv (May 17, 1851), 524 (short notice of Something on Ruskinism, by “an Archi- 
tect’). 

31 xxiv (June 21, 1851), 664-5 (review of Examples of the Architecture of Venice, 1). 

32 xxrv (Aug. 23, 1851), 908-9. 

33 xxvi (Oct. 22, 1853), 1249-50. A sign of Ruskin’s growing transatlantic reputation at 
this time was his election, in respectable academic company, to honorary membership of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. This was reported without comment in the 
Athenaeum, xxv (June 4, 1853), 681 (‘‘Fine-Art Gossip”). 

3 xxvir (May 20, 1854), 611-2 (first review of Lectures on Architecture and Painting). 

% xxvii (April 21, 1855), 465 (short notice of E. B. Denison, Lectures on Gothic Architec- 
ture). 

% xxvimi (June 23, 1855), 736 (review of Giotto and his works in Padua). 

37 xxvimt (August 4, 1855), 906. % xxrx (Jan. 26, 1856), 97-9. 

39 xxix (May 10, 1856), 578-80. 4 xxx (June 21, 1856), 783-4. 
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to imply. He went on to describe Ruskin as a “man of brilliancy”’ who 
had led “‘us away into the wilderness.”“ Thornbury, finally, in a review 
of The Two Paths, discussed Ruskin’s influence upon artists: 


Every one must remember at a public dinner seeing some fat old gentleman with 
a frilled shirt and inflamed face, joining in a chorus, and smilingly believing that 
he is affecting the general swell of harmony, whereas his apoplectic croak is 
scarcely audible beyond the next champagne bottle. So it is with Mr. Ruskin, 
who, coming at a time when Art was assuming a more earnest and living form, 
seems really to be under the hallucination that it was he who produced the 
change which he only shared with thousands of others. . . . What Art really owes 
to Mr. Ruskin is, the suggestion of building a gothic house window by window, 
and of selling the family spoons to do it,—teaching a handful of mechanics the 
drawing he is himself imperfect in,—foaming at the Renaissance,—and writing 
some eloquent books on the canons of Art. 


It would have been easier to believe this if Thornbury had not contra- 
dicted himself on the next page. He said there that Ruskin now admitted 


the inevitable necessity ... of .. . idealism and selection in Art. At last, when 
he has misled a school, and brought them to the slough, he flounders out, leaving 
them all there, and gives the world the benefit of his modified ideas.* 


Ruskin’s doctrines cannot have been both ineffective and disastrous! 

But some of the clearest evidence as to Ruskin’s reputation and in- 
fluence during the eighteen-fifties occurs in the Saturday Review, the 
most distinguished intellectually of the weeklies of the period. For rather 
more than two years after its foundation in 1855, it approached Ruskin’s 
art-criticism with considerable respect. Modern Painters, 111, was re- 
viewed in three long articles* by G. Butler,“ who had been awaiting its 
appearance with some eagerness; the volume fully realized his expecta- 
tions and made him “look anxiously for the appearance”’ of its promised 
successor. He considered Ruskin “the most earnest and single-minded 
writer on art that has appeared within our memory” and one whose 
“claims to the attention of his readers will be highly estimated by most 
unprejudiced persons.”” Despite some “‘slight inconsistencies,” Modern 
Painters, 111, was “‘one of the boldest pieces of criticism which ever ema- 
nated from any pen.” 

Modern Painters, tv, issued very soon after 11, was not separately 
noticed in the Saturday. But reference was made to it in a highly lau- 
datory review of The Harbours of England. In this, Ruskin was hailed 


4 xxx (Feb. 28, 1857), 282-3.  xxxmi (i) (May 28, 1859), 703-4. 

*® Saturday Review, 1 (Feb. 23, 1856), 320-2; 1 (March 8, 1856), 370-2; 1 (March 29, 
1856), 440-1. 

“M. M. Bevington, The Saturday Review 1855-68 (New York, 1941), pp. 336-7. 
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as “‘a Luther in the world of art,” and acknowledged as an authority on 
Turner. The reviewer was glad, too, that the new volume was free from 
the eccentricity which had marred its author’s Academy Notes of the pre- 
vious spring. 

The Saturday’s own articles on the 1856 Royal Academy Exhibition 
had contained several allusions to Ruskin.“ He had “reasoned out... 
conclusively” a certain difficult problem of aesthetics; and he was the 
“champion” of the Pre-Raphaelites (though he had failed to notice a 
conspicuous error in one of Millais’ new pictures). Again in 1857, 
Ruskin’s name appeared more than once in the Saturday’s articles on 
the Academy.” That year’s exhibition was considered “retrograde”; the 
critic ascribed the falling-off very largely to the effects of controversy. 
Established artists had been frightened away by “certain biting gales 
from Denmark-hill”; and beginners were bewildered by the din of battle 
between “Ruskinism and anti-Ruskinism.” This critic appears to have 
respected Ruskin himself despite his “authoritative” tone; but he had 
no patience with “the silly people who ape his fiery fanaticism with their 
own dull cant.” 

On the eve of this 1857 Royal Academy Exhibition, the Saturday had 
reviewed Young’s attack on Pre-Raphaelitism and, more especially, 
Ruskin—“the chief, if not the acknowledged, literary champion of the 
school.”” The occasion called for a general evaluation of Ruskin’s work, 
and this the reviewer attempted to provide. He claimed that 


although so many persons read and enjoy and heartily admire Mr. Ruskin’s 
works, yet it cannot be said that he has formed a school. He has no thorough- 
going followers—he stands aloof from most of our art-societies and organs of art- 
criticism—and there is no evidence that Mr. Millais, Mr. Hunt, and their col- 
leagues, accept him as the authorized exponent of their principles. Most of those 
who really owe to Mr. Ruskin all the notions of art which they may possesss, re- 
gard his Turner-worship as something very like a monomania; and, while they 
respect the depth of his convictions and the nobility of his sentiments, and relish 
the impassioned eloquence and copious vocabulary with which he expresses them, 
they shrink from committing themselves to his conclusions. ... [But Ruskin,] 
with all others who have done the same, deserves our best thanks for honest and 
successful efforts to recal artists to the true personal study of nature itself, and 
for delivering us from the stock presence of the celebrated “brown tree.’ 


® S.R., 0 (Sept. 27, 1856), 489-91. Burne-Jones had described Ruskin as “‘a Luther of the 
Arts” in an article contributed to the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, June, 1856 (E. T. 
Cook, The Life of John Ruskin, 2 vols. [London, 1911], 1, 348). 

# 1 (May 10, 1856), 31-2; m (May 17, 1856), 57-9. 

47 mm (May 16, 1857), 451-3; m1 (May 30, 1857), 497-8. 

48 mm (April 11, 1857), 332-4. 
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Rather more blame tempered the praise of Ruskin’s Elements of Draw- 
ing, reviewed in the autumn of the same year. Ruskin had “something 
to say, and some right, as well as power, to say it with authority.” But 
this book, while ‘acute, thoughtful, and amusing,” was also “‘exagger- 
ated, inconsistent, and arrogant”—defects already ascribed to Ruskin 
by earlier Saturday reviewers. 

The Saturday’s most definite statement during this decade of Ruskin’s 
services to the Pre-Raphaelites was printed a fortnight later in an article 
commenting upon a French critic’s view of English art. 


It is natural to a foreigner to suppose that Mr. Ruskin founded that school; but, 
in fact, he only took it up when it had by its own energy forced itself upon public 
attention, through its earliest paintings (the “House at Nazareth,” &c.), and its 
short-lived journal, termed “Art and Poetry’’—just as he took up Gothic archi- 
tecture years after Pugin, Scott, Carpenter, Willis, Whewell, Petit, and others 
had in various ways vindicated its claim on public estimation. It is, however, un- 
doubted that to Mr. Ruskin the pre-Raphaelites are indebted for a considerable 
portion of their vogue. 


Two more works by Ruskin were reviewed during the eighteen-fifties, 
The Political Economy of Art (1857)" and The Two Paths.* The Saturday 
liked neither of them. It felt that Ruskin was out of his depth as a social 
thinker, and that these books displayed in an aggravated form the seri- 
ous faults noted by his earlier reviewers.™ 

At least 150 references to Ruskin appeared in the Spectator, the Athe- 
naeum, and the Saturday Review during the eighteen-fifties. It would be 
unreasonable to expect complete unanimity in these as to Ruskin’s repu- 
tation and influence. But their general sense and tone, when they bear 
at all upon the question, do suggest a provisional answer. Throughout 
the decade, Ruskin seems to have had his fervent admirers. Beyond 
these, the general cultured public evidently knew him well—better, prob- 
ably, than any other living writer on art—and regarded him with some 
respect. True, he was unreliable; he was therefore quite unacceptable 
as an Art-Dictator: but what he said was bold and stimulating and did 
merit serious consideration. So much was admitted, if only by impli- 
cation, even in the hostile Athenaeum, with its long and prominent re- 
views of his works. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


# rv (Oct. 24, 1857), 374-5. 

% rv (Nov. 7, 1857), 418-9 (““M. Merimée on the Fine Arts in England”’). 

& vy (Jan. 23, 1858), 90-1. vit (Aug. 27, 1859), 260-1. 

® For the Saturday’s reception of Ruskin’s subsequent publications on political economy, 
see Bevington, pp. 133-6. 





THE SHEFFIELD FLOOD: A CRITICAL STUDY OF ‘ 
CHARLES READE’S FICTION 3 


By Wayne Burns . 


ALCOLM ELWIN’S treatment of Charles Reade’s documentary 

method is for the most part sound, yet his suggested sources for the 
“flood scenes” of Put Yourself in His Place (1870) are incomplete and : 
misleading. While he is correct in saying that Reade “enacted his prin- ee 
cipal researches at Sheffield,” and that “the scene of the novel [Sheffield] ee 
is thinly disguised under the name of Hillsborough,” he is wrong in as- 
suming that Reade derived his ‘flood scenes” from the materials included 
in one of his notebooks. In describing the way Reade utilized this note- 
book, Elwin writes: 





Pasted in . . . are also several snapshots, taken with a quarter-plate camera, and 
woodcuts clipped from magazines illustrating the damage created by the Ameri- 
can floods of 1869, swirling torrents with boats, carts, barrels and uprooted bushes 
floating in the foam, desolate wastes, battered ruins, and houses with holes torn 
in the walls. These, probably sent to him from Boston by his friend Fields, evi- 
dently suggested the scenes described after the bursting of the reservoir in the 
story.! 


et Seater reas 


Although Reade often drew upon “pictures” in his writing,’ there is 
nothing in Elwin’s description of these snapshots and woodcuts to indi- 
cate that they suggested the flood scenes. Indeed, if Elwin’s date of 1869 ; 
is correct, Reade could hardly have seen them until he was well along 
in the writing of the novel.* At best they probably gave him little more 
than incidental help in securing melodramatic vividness. 

So much for negative criticism. My positive aims in this paper are 
five (all dealing with the flood scenes of Put Yourself in His Place): 1) 
to suggest a more likely theory of genesis than the one offered by Elwin; 
2) to establish Reade’s principal source; 3) to describe and analyze his 
creative process (an aim which overlaps with (2), since the greater part 
of his creative effort consisted of adding fictional trimmings to his main 
source) ; 4) to criticize the finished work; 5) to explain how and why this 
particular piece of fiction, though in many ways typical of Reade’s work 
as a whole, is much inferior to the best parts of his other novels. If suc- 





oe 1 Charles Reade (London, 1931), pp. 203-4. 
' 2 See Emerson Grant Sutcliffe, “The Stage in Reade’s Novels,” SP, xxv (1930), 669- 
f 72; and Wayne Burns, “Pre-Raphaelitism in Charles Reade’s Early Fiction,” PMLA, Lx 
(1945), 1149-64 passim. 
3T am assuming the accuracy and fullness of Elwin’s description; I have not seen the 
notebook he mentions. According to Elwin, p. 362, Reade began the actual writing of Put 
Yourself in His Place in June, 1868. 
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cessfully carried out, these aims should do more than clarify the making 
of the flood scenes; they should contribute to a better understanding of 
Reade’s art. 

Long before Reade saw the “pictures” mentioned by Elwin, he had 
access to a factual source made to order for the action and setting of Put 
Yourself in His Place. It was Samuel Harrison’s History of the Great 
Flood at Sheffield (London, 1864). This book, consisting of previous jour- 
nalistic accounts supplemented by personal researches, Harrison himself 
described as a “consecutive, authentic, and original narrative of the 
Flood [of 1864] and its incidents.’’* To this bit of restrained self-praise 
one need only add that the ‘narrative’? was as sensational as a good 
journalist like Harrison could make it. In sum, it was exactly the kind 
of work likely to inspire Reade’s “matter of-fact” muse. And everything 
else fits; the publication date of the book, the likelihood of Reade’s en- 
countering it in his researches at Sheffield, if he had not already done 
so earlier—all these factors indicate that it was the History, not Fields’ 
“pictures,” which first suggested the “flood scenes.” 

Which came first, however, is really an academic question. The vital 
point is that the book gave Reade settings, characters, incidents, and 
often the actual words for his chapters on the flood. This part of the 
novel is merely a shortened version of Harrison’s account, altered in cer- 
tain particulars to fit the characters and actions of the novel as a whole.® 

To begin with, Reade’s Ousely Reservoir is unmistakably the Brad- 
field Reservoir which flooded Sheffield and certain outlying villages in 
1864. From the physical measurements of Ousely embankment to the 
way it looked on the night it burst, Reade’s account is a close rendering 
of Harrison’s.* At times, in fact, Reade is not above using Harrison’s own 
trite expressions—as when he says “the surface of the lake shone like a 
mirror.’””7 

Even the characters in these scenes are closely patterned after factual 
prototypes: Reade simply transferred the actual men described in 


* Page iii. 

5 The “flood scenes” comprise the greater part of Chapter xm, and all of xtv and XLv. 
All my references are to the Grolier Edition, Volume 11, hereinafter referred to as PYHP. 

6 Cf. Harrison, pp. 9-16, with PYHP, pp. 631-42. 

7 Cf. Harrison, p. 12, with PYHP, p. 636. Unmistakable verbal parallels are too numer- 
ous to cite in full. It is perhaps worth noting that Reade made good use of certain scraps 
of dialogue reported by Harrison, e.g. the real Mr. Ibbotson’s comment (“I can’t learn that 
this cracking in a new embankment is a common thing. Danger or no danger I don’t go to 
bed; I shall keep my clothes on, ready for off’). Reade attributed to his farmer Ives: “I 
can’t learn from any of you that an enlarging crack in a new embankment is a common 
thing. I shall go home, but my boots won’t come off this night.” Harrison, p. 19; PYHP, 
p. 638. , 
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Harrison’s book directly to the pages of his novel. His Mr. Mountain 
and Engineer Gunson, for instance, are in all but name carbon copies of 
the real Mr. Fountain and Engineer Tucker. And these characters, to- 
gether with others who correspond to actual persons, play almost exactly 
the same réles assigned them by Harrison.* When, “after vast efforts,” 
Reade’s Mr. Mountain and the workers under him opened the sluices of 
the dam, “the ground trembled violently, and the water, as it rushed out 
of the pipes, roared like discharges of artillery.”” When, after “‘great la- 
bour,” the real Mr. Fountain and the men under him opened the sluices, 
“the ground shook and trembled, and the water roared as it rushed 
out of the pipes with a noise like the discharge of artillery.” To continue 
further would be to labor the obvious: Reade’s entire account of the 
bursting of Ousely Embankment is a close (at times literal) transcription 
of the factual events described in Harrison’s book. 

Reade also borrowed many isolated incidents from Harrison’s report 
and worked them neatly into his own narrative. In the novel, for instance, 
Reade’s police inspector encounters Joseph Galton and family fleeing 
from their home because Mrs. Galton “had a dream last night she was 
in a flood, and had to cross a plank or summut”—an episode patterned 
after the actions of the real Mr. Ibbotson, whose wife ‘“‘on the night be- 
fore the flood . . . dreamt she was in a flood, and that she had a very nar- 
row bridge to cross.’ This incident in the novel Reade later expanded by 
assigning the words and feelings of an entirely different factual person, 
a Mrs. Walton, to the character he had originally modelled after Mrs. 
Ibbotson," thus making his fictional Mrs. Galton a dual personality con- 
structed from parts of the real Mrs. Ibbotson and the real Mrs. Walton. 
Maneuvers such as this, though partly responsible for Reade’s lack of 
psychological depth, helped him to compress the most sensational parts 
of Harrison’s rambling book into less than forty pages of swift, kaleido- 
scopic narrative. 

Some of his borrowings Reade had to modify considerably, in order 
to fit them to his fictional characters and theme, but it is clear that al- 
most every single passage in the chapters dealing with the flood was sug- 
gested by Harrison’s book.” Even the most unlikely incident of all—the 


8 Cf. Harrison, pp. 12-16, with PY HP, pp. 636-42. ‘Mr. Fountain, one of the contractors 
for the construction of the dam” became in PYHP “Mr. Mountain, one of the contractors 
who had built the dam.”’ The farmer Ives and Mr. Carter of the novel are modelled after 
Mr. William Ibbotson and Mr. Craven. * PYHP, p. 637; Harrison, p. 13. 

10 PYHP, p. 633; Harrison, p. 21. 11 Cf. Harrison, p. 27, with PYHP, p. 640. 

12 While Reade probably supplemented Harrison’s account with other “facts” of one kind 
or another, the only passage which seems clearly to have originated from a different source 
is the one describing a child in its cradle on the morning after the flood—an incident, Reade 
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discovery of a criminal floating around in a box that had weathered the 
flood—corresponds in many obvious ways to 2n episode that Harrison 
describes under the heading “an old bachelor in a box—a comic in- 
cident.””” 

Nor does Reade part from his source when he describes the action of 
his hero and heroine, who are of course deeply involved in that ‘“ap- 
palling and almost unparalleled . . . flood.” To cite only a few of the 
hero’s exploits: he rescues the heroine and catches a baby tossed to him 
by a despairing mother in much the same way that Harrison’s lifesavers 
had done; and his method of saving himself and the heroine from the 
water rising in his room (by making a hole in the roof with gun, axe, 
and saw) had been used by a number of his factual predecessors."® The 
only difference is that these men had used simple means (e.g., ‘‘a pole 
off the bedstead’’), and as a consequence their feats are more convincing. 
Reade’s hero is a bit too well prepared: in the situation above, he had 
an axe, saw, and rifle in his dresser drawers; later on, when the need 
arose, “he had his hatchet in his pocket.’”"* None of the factual heroes 
could equal the resourcefulness of Reade’s Victorian Boy Scout. 

The chief constable of the novel is also an amazing character, com- 
pletely overshadowing his prototype and all the other factual heroes by 
jumping on his horse and warning several villages with his wild shouts: 
“Dam burst! Coming down here! Fly for your lives! Fly!” Although 
Harrison mentions a rumor to the effect that someone played Paul Re- 
vere on the night of the flood, he dismisses it as completely unfounded.'* 
But not Reade. He violated the facts in this one instance to heighten the 
excitement and suspense of a narrative already as spinetingling as any- 
thing in the adventures of the Lone Ranger.’® 

For the most part, however, Reade adhered closely to his source, 
choosing to manipulate rather than violate the “facts.” His usual pro- 
cedure, as in several of the passages cited above, was to borrow certain 
elements from two or three of Harrison’s episodes, then combine these 





adds, which “the genius of my friend Mr. Millais is about to render immortal.” Cf. Harri- 
son, pp. 68, 70, with PYHP, p. 665. 13 PYHP, pp. 665-6; Harrison, p. 49. 

™ Cf. Harrison, pp. 33, 40, 75, with PY HP, p. 649; and Harrison, pp. 25, 66, with PYHP, 
p. 653. % PYHP, pp. 651-2; Harrison, pp. 25-6, 48. % PYHP, p. 665. 

11 PYHP, p. 647; see also p. 629, and cf. Harrison, p. 91. 

18 Harrison, pp. 13, 16, 26; PYHP, p. 634. 

19 See PYHP, pp. 639-47. Harrison (p. 16) quotes “the Government inspector”’ as say- 
ing, ‘““Not even a Derby horse could have carried the warning in time to have saved the 
people down the valley.” Interestingly enough, “(Ransome’s ride”’ is technically within the 
bounds of Harrison’s facts, but only technically: in spirit it goes far beyond anything in the 
journalistic account. 
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elements, and compress them into a single fictional scene. These tactics, 
by no means objectionable in themselves, were at times fairly successful. 
The novelized version of “‘a little boy and girl placidly asleep in a cup- 
board,” though awkwardly sentimental, furnishes a case in point: it 
shows how Reade could transform two of Harrison’s verbose and plod- 
ding descriptions into one direct and vivid incident.” 

But at times Reade clearly abused these techniques, reproducing only 
the most harrowing facts, and juxtaposing them with more interest in 
necrophilism than truth. When he came to describe the aftermath of the 
flood, for instance, he apparently had no compunctions about multiply- 
ing and further undressing the factual corpses: whereas Harrison re- 
ported ‘“‘two dead bodies . . . in the railway station—one that of a woman 
in a state of nudity,’ Reade found twice that many, “three of them . . . 
females in absolute nudity ... the fourth. ...a male with one stock- 
ing on... who proved to be Hillsbro’ Harry [Harrison’s ‘Sheffield 
Harry’].’”™ Such scenes as this are less true, even by Reade’s own Ba- 
conian standards, than those in Harrison. As a documentary novelist, 
Reade was fully justified in choosing and arranging his ‘‘facts”—but not 
in choosing and arranging them so as always to exaggerate the most lurid 
aspects of his already lurid source. 

Another of Reade’s favorite tactics—again seemingly a justifiable one— 
was to present an accurate version of a given factual episode, but to re- 
place Harrison’s uninspired comments with interpretations of a more im- 
aginative order. To illustrate: Harrison, in mentioning the ‘‘corpse of a 
beautiful young girl’”’ said she ‘“‘had lifted up her little arms, as though at- 
tempting to shield herself by covering her face with her hands.” Reade, 
in borrowing this corpse, said that “it was a lovely little girl, with her 
little hands before her face to keep out the sight of death.” The fictional 
version is more compact, but is it otherwise better? Here, as in so many 
other instances, Reade’s insight was limited by his melodramatic habits 
of mind: he could not deviate from his source, even in matters of inter- 
pretation, without resorting to stock Dickensian formulas. 

Despite these gratuitous embellishments, Reade usually managed to 
make his scenes more immediate and striking, if not always deeper and 
truer, than those in the journalistic account. In at least one instance, 


20 Cf. Harrison, pp. 68, 80, with PYHP, p. 661. 2 Harrison, p. 84. 

2 PYHP, p. 659; cf. Harrison, pp. 27, 68, 80, 84. It is possible, of course, that Reade was 
not relying entirely on Harrison in this instance, since the settings of the two scenes differ 
in certain particulars: in the journalistic account the dead bodies are described as lying “in 
the railway station”; in the novel as “lying in a lake of mud about the very door of the rail- 
way station.” 

*3 Harrison, p. 88; cf. p. 80 and PYHP, p. 664. 
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however, his striving for “‘effect’’ led him into an excess that can only 
be described as sadistic. He was not content, like Harrison, to describe 
the mangled remains of the drowned. No, he had to go even further, and 
have one of his characters tread ‘‘on something soft . . . the body of a 
woman, embedded in the mud.’™ Harrison, whatever his faults, at least 
did not tread on the dead bodies. 

By this time, Reade’s creative process in writing these chapters should 
be fairly clear: from the people, incidents, setting and general outline of 
events furnished by Harrison’s book, he fashioned a conventional melo- 
dramatic pattern of action that fitted conveniently into the loose narrative 
framework of the novel as a whole; then, into this pattern, he inserted 
a tremendous number of Harrison’s “facts,” predominantly of the vio- 
lent and sentimental variety, which he carefully touched up and rear- 
ranged according to the ‘‘sensation” formulas he had been using for the 
past twenty years. In short, Reade’s fictional presentation of the Hills- 
borough Flood is nothing more nor less than a melodramatic version of 
Harrison’s journalistic reporting. 

Once Reade’s creative process has been described—his work placed 
alongside Harrison’s—there is little need for any further critical analysis. 
Surely the passages that have been discussed reveal the fundamental 
weakness of the “matter-of-fact’”’ scenes. And as for the few episodes on 
which Reade lavished more “imagination,” they are if anything more 
banal than the strictly factual type. Indeed, one of these imaginative 
episodes is so crudely inflated that nothing short of direct quotation will 
convey its quality. As the scene opens the hero is trying to rescue the 
heroine (technically the villain’s wife) as she is being swept past a window 
by the raging flood—all this in plain sight of the villain who is perched 
in a nearby tree: 


With a loud cry he [the hero] seized her [the heroine] by her long floating hair, 
and tried to draw her in at the window; but the mighty water pulled her from him 
fiercely . . . [Needless to say, he eventually saves her “by an effort almost super- 
human’”—and then!] 

He had her in his arms, and cried aloud, and sobbed over her, and kissed her 
wet cheeks, her lank hair, and her wet clothes, in a wild rapture. He went on kiss- 
ing her and sobbing over her so wildly and so long, that Coventry [the villain], 
who had at first exulted with him at her rescue, began to rage with jealousy. 

‘Please remember she is my wife,’ he shrieked: ‘don’t take advantage of her 
condition, villain.’ 

‘Your wife, you scoundrel! ... Why didn’t you save her?’... With this he 
kissed her again and held her to his bosom. ‘D’ye see that? liar! coward! villain!’ 

*% PYHP, p. 660. 


% PYHP, pp. 649-50. Cf. Harrison, p. 80. Bret Harte’s parody of PYHP is a perfect 
commentary on this passage. See Bret Harte, Condensed Novels (Boston, 1871), pp. 1-19. 
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What can one say? It is as though Reade were parodying his own work. 

Such were the individual episodes, whether of the factual or of the 
imaginative variety—and they are equally unconvincing when read in 
context. One of Reade’s greatest faults in writing this section of the novel 
was the way he overloaded his narrative framework—piling sensation 
upon sensation ad nauseum, and completely sacrificing versimilitude to 
the building up of suspense and theatrical effects. No matter how sym- 
pathetically one approaches these chapters, there is only one possible 
verdict: they are a failure by all but transpontine standards.* 

If this were an atypical sample of Reade’s work, it could now be dis- 
missed without further comment—as an unfortunate but unusual failure. 
But it is by no means unusual: on the contrary, it is a typical sample of 
his aims and methods, and in many ways a fair sample of his artistic 
achievements. Shocking as it may seem, when one recalls how slavishly 
Reade followed Harrison (even in matters of style), the plain truth is 
that he used Harrison much as he used his documentary materials in 
writing his other “matter-of-fact romances,” The Cloister and the Hearth 
not excluded.”’ In fact, his entire creative process (as revealed in the pre- 
ceding analysis) shows him conscientiously trying to exercise the same 
writing skills that went into the making of his very best fiction—and his 
efforts, it must be admitted, were not entirely unsuccessful. Considered 
solely as a technical feat, his adeptness in turning Harrison’s trite and 
scrappy account into graphic, fast-moving narrative of action is not un- 
worthy of Wilkie Collins, that greatest of all Victorian narrators. 

Yet if Reade was following his usual fictional theories, conscientiously 
and in certain ways successfully, why did he fail so ingloriously? Why do 
these chapters not measure up to some of those in his other novels, for 
instance the better chapters of The Cloister and the Hearth? Though a 
full and final answer lies hidden in the depths of Reade’s enigmatic mind 
and personality, a few tentative points can be made here; and these 
should help to clarify, if not fully explain, the nature and cause of this 
disappointing artistic performance. 

Quite obviously, Reade committed his most glaring and immediate 
error when he chose Harrison as his principal source. Not that Harrison’s 


% W. T. Young (CHEL, xu, ii, 476) has singled out these flood scenes as a prime ex- 
ample of Reade’s “pure narrative of action ... depicted with a power which makes the 
reader a participant in the event, sets the pulse throbbing faster and keeps the mind tense 
with solicitude for the outcome.” Such praise is difficult to understand, and in my opinion 
impossible to justify, uniess one can accept these chapters as a series of wild adventures, to 
be judged as “adventures,” and not as part of a realistic novel. 

27 See Albert Morton Turner, The Making of “The Cloister and the Hearth’ (Chicago, 
1938), passim; and Wayne Burns, “The Cloister and the Hearth: A Classic Reconsidered”; 
The Trollopian: A Journal of Victorian Fiction, 11 (1947), 71-82. 
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book was wholly unsuitable as literary raw material: a Zola could prob- 
ably have used it as the basis for a good piece of fiction. But on Reade 
it had a number of bad effects—and for a number of reasons. For one 
thing, it must be recognized that Reade lacked emotional and intellec- 
tual stability. First, he never outgrew his boyish love for the strange, 
the adventurous, and the wildly heroic; secondly, he had a masked but 
nevertheless strong sadistic interest in all sorts of gory and gruesome 
violence. While this is only part of the story, it was these primary de- 
viations, combined with lesser factors, that gave him such a peculiarly 
unbalanced view of life, both as man and author.* Like his own ‘“‘Re- 
sourceful Heroes,”*® he saw all the world as of a piece with the Victorian 
stage, and himself as the Evangelical, Baconian, and humanitarian 
writer who was to depict this world and set it right—not with stodgy 
arguments, but with romances so factually wild and bloody that no one 
could fail to “‘realize” the truth behind the fiction. 

With these beliefs, particularly with his extraordinary fondness for 
literal blood and thunder, Reade could not help being fascinated by 
Harrison’s book. Yet one does not have to be much of a psychologist to 
realize that the book would almost certainly inflame his most dangerous 
sensibilities—and that, apparently, is exactly what happened. Con- 
fronted with Harrison’s farrago of heroics and horrors, Reade could not 
but succumb; he completely lost his sense of balance and restraint, and 
proceeded to wallow in the violent facts. 

Even at this point, however, all was not lost. Reade was not psychotic, 
only psychoneurotic. His aberrations, though different in kind, were prob- 
ably no more difficult to overcome than those of much greater novelists— 
among others, Dostoevski and Henry James.*® Reade admittedly did 
not have the powers of these men, yet he was not without intelligence 
and artistic gifts; conceivably, had he not been so disastrously misled by 
his “matter-of-fact theories,” he too might have harnessed his neuroti- 
cism, and made it enrich rather than distort his artistic vision. But all 
this is hypothesis; the fact is he could not escape his naive theories of 
sensational realism, and they were nearly always confirming him in his 
greatest weaknesses and errors—psychological, philosophic, and literary. 


% For a complete discussion of the problems raised here, see my unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Charles Reade: The Making of a Social Novelist (Cornell, 1946). 

29 See Emerson Grant Sutcliffe, “Charles Reade in His Heroes,” The Trollopian, No. 2 
(March, 1946), pp. 3-15. 

3° See Ernest J. Simmons, Dostoevski: The Making of a Novelist (New York, 1940), pp. 
154-83, 385-8; Lionel Trilling, “Art and Neurosis,’ The Partisan Review (Winter, 1945), 
pp. 43-6. The comparison between Reade and Dostoevski is peculiarly apt in that 
Dostoevski’s theories of fiction parallel Reade’s in important respects. See further Simmons, 
pp. 141-3, 154-6, 181-2, 200-1, 252-4, 290-9, 344, 362, 366. 
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Many times, it is true, Reade conquered these theories, and made them 
yield fiction equal to the best parts of The Cloister and the Hearth; but 
more often, as in the present instance, he was unwittingly conquered by 
them. His simple belief that “facts” equal “truth” in fiction, to mention 
only a single point, was little short of disastrous when applied to Har- 
rison’s data. Whereas Reade desperately needed to curb his sensational 
predilections, his equating “facts” with fictional truth justified him in 
exploiting to the full all the horror and excitement that could be found 
in his source— and there was so much to be found that he was encouraged 
to give the freest possible rein, and eventually the boldest expression, 
to all that was most distorted in his conception of the flood. 

This was what actually happened, yet Reade was so thoroughly vic- 
timized by his theories that he undoubtedly regarded his “matter-of- : 
fact”’ account as so much truth and poetry, because it was an accurate . 
melodramatic rendering of Harrison’s tabloid report. Seldom has a novel- 
ist of Reade’s intelligence and power embraced theories so shockingly in- 
adequate. 

Thus it was that Reade, in a sincere effort to write convincing realistic 
fiction, produced the Sheffield Flood. To summartize briefly: Reade was 
his own worst enemy in writing these chapters. He flagrantly misjudged 
himself, his art, and his materials, and even more flagrantly misapplied 
his documentary theories and techniques. Because of these basic errors, 
and a host of lesser ones, he simply could not do justice to his genuine ; 
but limited artistic abilities. Only in working his unlikely source materia! 
into narrative form did he exercise his technical dexterity; and this he 
used, not to transmute, but to streamline the crudities and sentimentali- 
ties of Harrison’s yellow journalism. As a result, his fictional version of 
the flood is merely an elaborated form of ordinary Dickensian sensation— 
more skillfully and vigorously presented than similar fare in ‘‘Penny 
Dreadfuls,” but intrinsically of the same quality. It is narrative without 
meaning, that does no more than jangle the nerves. 

This is a severe indictment. Yet if one is to follow Reade’s own dictum, 
and face the facts, it is necessary to go even further. The sad truth, as 
has already been suggested, is that these chapters on the flood—includ- 
ing all their glaring weaknesses—are typical “matter-of-fact romance.” —_| 
With minor variations, the same weaknesses recur again and again; 
they vitiate—for much the same reasons, and with almost exactly the 
same results—by far the greater part of Reade’s fiction. 

While all this may sound harsh and unsympathetic, it is not so in- 
tended. In any case, Reade is in danger of being killed with indulgent 
kindness. With one exception, the seriously over-rated Cloister and the 
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Hearth, his novels are either dead or fast dying, and for this, his warmest 
admirers must bear a large share of responsibility.** Like Swinburne, 
who found “the account of the [Sheffield] inundation . . . masterful and 
superb... ,”® these admirers have been so much in sympathy with 
Reade’s melodramatic predilections that they have actually praised as 
strokes of genius some of the weakest elements in his novels. It is this 
kind of praise, rather than severe criticism, that has alienated readers 
(more realistically, in 1948, students of the novel), and caused them to 
dismiss as Victorian curiosities novels that are in all essentials equal to 
the much eulogized Cloister and the Hearth. 

If what is best in Reade is to survive, there must be a close sifting of 
the grain from the chaff—and this unfortunately involves proving that 
nearly all his work is chaff, seldom better and often worse than the Shef- 
field Flood. On those rare occasions when Reade happened upon a topic 
and sources that were suited to his idiosyncrasies, abilities, and theories— 
as in writing parts of Hard Cash, Griffith Gaunt and The Cloister and the 
Hearth—then he could create the best kind of fictional melodrama, equal 
to the work of all but the greatest of his contemporaries. But when, as 
in writing these chapters on the flood, Reade lost his precarious artistic 
balance, he could descend to the level of the Adelphi stage, and write 
fiction that Samuel Warren might have blushed to own. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


| The Cloister and the Hearth has been elevated to its present position at the expense of 
Reade’s other works. As Hugh Walpole has said: “His [Reade’s] fame has also been ham- 
pered by the excessive popularity of hismost famous novel. Had he never written The Clois- 
ter And The Hearth there is no doubt but that Griffith Gaunt, Put Yourself in His Place, and 
Foul Play would be awarded a higher critical position than they are. In many ways indeed 
Griffith Gaunt is the best novel that he ever wrote.” See further Hugh Walpole, “Novelists of 
the Seventies,” in The Eighteen Seventies, edited by Harley Granville-Barker (New York, 
1929), pp. 33-6. 

#2 Algernon Charles Swinburne, Miscellanies (London, 1886), p. 301. See also above, foot- 
note 26. Swinburne’s criticism of Put Yourself In His Place lays so much stress on the flood 
scenes that it is worth quoting in full: “‘. . . There are characteristic and serious faults in 
the story called Put yourself in his place; the sublimely silly old squire is a venerable stage 
property not worth so much refurbishing as the author’s care has bestowed on it; the nar- 
rative is perhaps a little overcharged with details of documentary evidence; but the hero, 
the villain, and the two or three heroines are all excellently well drawn; the construction or 
composition of the story is a model of ingenuity, delicacy, and vigour; and the account of 
the inundation is another of those triumphant instances of masterful and superb descrip- 
tion which give actually the same delight, evoke the same admiration, stimulate and satisfy 
the same intense and fervid interest, on a tenth as on a first reading.” 

® This summary appraisal is based on a full critical study of Reade that I am now pre- 
paring for publication. 
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EL TIEMPO EN LA POESIA DE 
ANTONIO MACHADO 


By RicHarD L. PREDMORE 


OMO es sabido, Antonio Machado discurre sobre innumerables 

temas divinos y profanos por boca de su sabio y occurrente profesor 
de Retérica, Juan de Mairena. Este professor apécrifo no se cansa de 
repetir que la poesia es un arte temporal. En una ocasién, después de 
hablar de la necesaria temporalidad de toda poesfa, dice lo siguiente: 


Pero una intensa y profunda impresién del tiempo sélo nos la dan muy contados 
poetas. En Espafia, por ejemplo, la encontramos en don Jorge Manrique, en el 
Romancero, en Bécquer, rara vez en nuestros poetas del siglo de oro.! 


Para quienes conocen la obra poética de Machado, ser4 evidente que su 
nombre debe afiadirse a la lista de estos pocos poetas. En las paginas que 
siguen pretendo fundamentar esta opinién estudiando el tema del tiempo 
en sus poesias. Primero vamos a considerar los recursos formales de que se 
vale el poeta para reforzar la temporalidad de sus versos; luego procu- 
raremos descubrir qué concepto tiene del tiempo mismo, con qué im4genes 
lo expresa y qué lugar le da en su mundo poético.’ 

El verso es forma temporal de la expresién artistica. Son elementos 
temporales los que lo caracterizan, a saber: cantidad, medida, acentua- 
cién, pausas, rima, etc.’ Pero no hay que insistir en esto. Lo interesante 
es ver cémo refuerza Machado esta temporalidad inevitable. Vamos a 
comenzar con otra cita de Mairena en que éste analiza los defectos del 
barroco literario espafiol: ‘‘En su andlisis del verso barroco, sefiala 
Mairena la preponderancia del sustantivo y su adjetivo definidor sobre 

1 Pags. 389-90; esta cita y todas las dem4s remiten a Antonio Machado: Obras, Colec- 
cién Laberinto, Editorial Séneca (México, 1940). Esta edici6n contiene: Poestas completas, 
Juan de Mairena, Sigue hablando Mairena a sus disctpulos, Obras sueltas. 

2 Puede ser que un estudio cronolégico de las poesias de Antonio Machado—dado que 
fuera posible fijar con precisién la cronologia de sus poesias—revelara un arte cada vez m4s 
prefiada de elementos temporales. Digo “puede ser,” porque no lo creo, ni lo demuestra un 
examen cronolégico de las poesfas cuya fecha de composicién me consta. Lo que sf creo es 
que Antonio Machado llega a una conciencia cada vez mds cabal del velor poético de los 
elementos temporales. Esto se ve en sus tardfos escritos en prosa y se relaciona probable- 
mente con sus lecturas filoséficas (ver la nota final sobre el existencialismo). En el estudio 
que sigue las poesfas no se tratan, pues, cronolégicamente. El] poder citar oportunamente 
versos de cualquier época de la vida del poeta me ha permitido redondear mejor el anAlisis 
de los varios aspectos de su poesia estudiados en este artfculo. 

3 Ver la pfg, 389. De los elementos arriba mencionados, Juan de Mairena dedica mds 
atencién a la rima. Sus ideas, brevemente, son éstas: En la rima se conjugan sensacién y 
recuerdo. Lo esencial es su funci6n temporal. Cuando se complica demasiado, como en el 
verso barroco, pierde su funcién temporal y adquiere un car4cter meramente ornamental. 
Ver las pags. 396-7. 
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las formas temporales del verbo, .. . ” (pag. 396). Ahora bien, las mds 
de las poesfas machadianas se caracterizan precisamente por el abundante 
uso de las formas verbales en sus tres tiempos fundamentales. La primera 
poesia del primer libro de Machado principia asi: 


Est4 en la sala familiar, sombria, 
y entre nosotros, el querido hermano 
que en el suefio infantil de un claro dia 
vimos partir hacia un pafs lejano. (p4g. 37) 


Con el “esta” y el “vimos partir’ queda marcado el ritmo alternativo de 
gran parte de esta poesia. Mads adelante entra en juego el futuro: 


éLamentaré la juventud perdida? 
Lejos qued6—la pobre loba—muerta. 
éLa blanca juventud nunca vivida 
teme, que ha de cantar ante su puerta? (pg. 38) 
Y después: 
He andado muchos caminos, 
he abierto muchas veredas; 
he navegado en cien mares, 
y atracado en cien riberas. 


En todas partes he visto 
caravanas de tristeza, 
soberbios y melancélicos 
borrachos de sombra negra, 


y pedantones al pafio 
que miran, callan, y piensan 
que saben, porque no beben 
el vino de las tabernas. (p4g. 39) 


No cabe duda que en las ultimas tres estrofas predominan las formas 
verbales sobre las otras partes de la oracién. Es de notar, ademas, que la 
alternacién entre el presente y el pasado se continua en cierta manera por 
el uso del pretérito perfecto, es decir, del tiempo que permite ligar lo 
pasado a lo presente. Al citar otras poesias por otros motivos, veremos 
mas ejemplos de la preponderancia verbal. Por ahora sdlo citaremos esta 
poesia en que el verbo aparece en siete formas distintas: 


Desde el umbral de un suefio me Ilamaron .. . 
Era la buena voz, la voz querida. 
—Dime: 2 vendrfs conmigo a ver el alma?... 
Llégo a mi coraz6n una caricia. 
—Contigo siempre . . . Y avancé en mi suefio 
por una larga, escueta galerfa, 
sintiendo el roce de la veste pura 
y el palpitar suave de la mano amiga. (p4g. 104) 
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Entre las otras partes de la oraciédn que contribuyen a la temporalidad 
del verso machadiano figura el adverbio. En su poesia mds breve hay 
dos: “Hoy es siempre todavia” (pag. 303). Con variantes, este verso se 
repite cuatro o cinco veces. En una poesia llamada “Hastio” leemos estos 
versos: 


Dice la monotonfa 
del agua clara al caer: 
un dfa es como otro dia; 
hoy es lo mismo que ayer. (p4g. 96) 


En una carta dirigida al editor de cierta antologia poética‘ Antonio Ma- 
cchado se refiere a Edgar Allen Poe y alaba, sin nombrarlo, su célebre 
poema acentuado con un adverbio temporal. E] poema sera ‘‘The Raven’”’ 
con su estribillo mevermore. Y este mevermore aparece en la poesia de 
Machado: 


Este amor que quiere ser 
acaso pronto sera; 
pero ¢ cuando ha de volver 
lo que acaba de pasar? 


Hoy dista mucho de ayer. 
!Ayer es Nunca jams! (p4g. 97) 


El frecuente ‘“‘ya no” de otras poesias marca el fugit irreparabile tempus: 


No canta ya el ruisefior 
de cierta noche serena; 
sanamos del mal de amor 
que sabe llorar sin pena. 


Poeta ayer, hoy triste y pobre 
filésofo trasnochado, 
tengo en monedas de cobre 
el oro de ayer cambiado. (p4g. 126) 


Hasta en su eleccién de sustantivos y adjetivos revela Machado su 
deseo de marcar bien el paso del tiempo. Abunda el vocabulario crono- 
légico, es decir, el que sefiala las divisiones del dia y del afio. Especial- 
mente notable es la frecuencia con que apareca la palabra “tarde.” Los 
ejemplos son demasiado numerosos para necesitar aquf ilustracién par- 
ticular. 

Un aspecto sugestivo de la adjetivacién machadiana es su tendencia a 
hacer que el adjetivo espacial adquiera valor temporal. Acaso el mejor 


‘Gerardo Diego, ed., Poesia espafiola (contempordneos) (Signo, Madrid, 1934), p4g. 
153. 
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ejemplo sea el del adjetivo “lejano.” Es facil concebir lo que esta lejos 
en el espacio como lejos también en el tiempo. A veces esta interpretacién 
es obligatoria. Recuérdese la fuente sonora que cantaba al poeta: 


éTe recuerda, hermano? 
un suefio lejano mi canto presente? 
Fué una tarde lenta del lento verano. 


Respondi a la fuente: 
No recuerdo, hermana, 
mas sé que tu copla presente es lejana. (pAg. 43) 


Este contraponer “lejano” a ‘“‘presente” no da lugar a dudas respecto al 
valor de “‘lejano.” El conjugar el espacio y el tiempo no es cosa rara en 
nuestro poeta. Saliendo ahora de lo puramente formal, vamos a ver otros 
ejemplos. 

Muchas veces producen una impresién temporal los paisajes de An- 
tonio Machado. Juan de Mairena, al tratar de la leccién que dicta el 
campo al poeta, dice: “el campo le obliga a sentir las distancias—no a 
medirlas—y a buscarles una expresién temporal, como, por ejemplo: ‘El 
dia dormido de cerro en cerro y sombra en sombra yace, que dice Gén- 
gora,...”” (pag. 583). En Campos de Castilla es facil encontrar ejemplos 
parecidos. La cuarta estrofa de “‘Orillas del Duero”’ empieza asi: 


Y otra vez roca y roca, pedregales 
desnudos y pelados serrijones, 
la tierra de la Aguilas caudales, .. . (pAg. 138) 


Estas imagenes enunciadas en serie e introducidas por un adverbio 
temporal revelan la intencién de encontrarle una expresién temporal al 
paisaje. De los otros ejemplos que hay, citaré dos que datan de los tltimos 
afios del poeta: 
iYa su perfil zancudo en el regato, 

en el azul el vuelo de ballesta, 

0, sobre el ancho nido de ginesta, 

en torre, torre y torre, el garabato 

de la cigiiefia! . . . (pag. 851-2) 


Traz6 una odiosa mano, Espafia mfa, 
—ancha lira, hacia el mar, entre dos mares— 
zonas de guerra, crestas militares, 
en llano, loma, alcor y serranfa. (pag. 855) 


En la segunda poesia de Campos de Castilla hallamos otra manifes- 
tacién de la tendencia a dar una dimensién temporal al paisaje. En un 
hermoso dia del mes de julio el poeta trepa por los cerros que habitan 
las rapaces aves de altura. Desde una cumbre contempla el vasto pano- 
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rama de los altos llanos castellanos. Casi imperceptiblemente esta per- 
spectiva espacial se torna temporal. E] poeta ve el paisaje quebrado como 
un montén de pertrechos militares que recuerdan la antigua epopeya de 
Espafia. Contrasta la grandeza pasada con la miseria presente en una 
visién histérica tipicamente noventaiochista. Todos recordardn el es- 
tribillo de este poema: 


Castilla miserable, ayer dominadora, 
envuelta en sus andrajos desprecia cuanto ignora. (p4g. 131) 


Mas adelante veremos otros ejemplos de esta visién noventaiochista. 
Ahora vamos a pasar a otro modo de conjugar el tiempo y el espacio. 

En cuatro poesias, al menos, el punto de partida es un viaje por ferro- 
carril. Asf comienza la que se titula “Otro viaje”: 


Ya en los campos de Jaén, 
amanece. Corre el tren 
por sus brillantes rieles, 
devorando matorrales, 
alcaceles, 
terraplenes, pedregales, 
olivares, caserios, 
praderas y cardizales, 
montes y valles sombrfos. (p4g. 205) 


El pasar vertiginoso del paisaje recuerda el pasar irrevocable del tiempo 
con su carga sentimental: 


Yo contemplo mi equipaje, 
mi viejo saco de cuero; 
y recuerdo otro viaje 
hacia las tierras del Duero. 
Otro viaje de ayer 
por la tierra castellana, 
—ijpinos del amanecer 
entre Almaz4n y Quintana!— 
1Y alegria 
de un viajar en compafifa! 
Y la unién 
que ha roto la muerte un dfa! 
| Mano fria 
que aprietas mi corazén! 
Tren camina, silba, humea, 
acarrea 
tu ejército de vagones, 
ajetrea 
maletas y corazones. (pigs. 206-7) 
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No puede decirse que el tiempo sea de ordinario el tema principal de 
las poesias machadianas, pero casi siempre est4 presente en una forma u 
otra. La omnipresencia del tiempo se logra con frecuencia por lo que 
llamé Mairena “la materializacién sonora del fluir temporal” (pag. 479). 
E] aburrido tic-tac del reloj es una forma de esta materializacién. En la ya 
citada poesia “‘Hastfo”’ del primer libro de Machado hallamos estos ver- 
SOS: 

Pasan las horas de hastfo 
por la estancia familiar, 
el amplio cuarto sombrio 
donde yo empecé a sofiar. 


Del reloj arrinconado, 
que en la penumbra clarea, 
el tic-tac acompasado 
odiosamente golpea. (pigs. 95-6) 


El motivo se repite en otras poesias. Mas adelante tendremos ocasién de 
citar otro ejemplo de este “latido de un corazén de metal.” En el ‘“Re- 
cuerdo infantil” de Mairena, el poeta nos presenta el nifio malo, encer- 
rado en su cuarto: 


EI nifio Juan, el hombrecito, 
escucha el tiempo en su prisién: 
una quejumbre de mosquito 
en un zumbido de peén. 


EI nifio est4 en el cuarto oscuro, 
donde su madre lo encerré; 
es el poeta, el poeta puro 
que canta: el tiempo, el tiempo y yo! (pfg. 477) 


En otra poesfa es la “sempiterna tijera de la cigarra cantora” (pag. 52) 
la que registra el monétono pasar del tiempo. Pero si hay una cosa, sobre 
todas las demds, que le sirve al poeta para sonorizar el fluir del tiempo 
es el agua: el agua de la noria, el rio, el repiqueteo de la lluvia y, especial- 
mente, la cancién de la fuente. Abundan los ejemplos. He aqui la penitl- 
tima estrofa de uno de los m4s interesantes: 


—Adiés para siempre la fuente sonora, 
del parque dormido eterna cantora. 
Adiés para siempre, tu monotonifa, 
fuente, es m4s amarga que la pena mfa. (p4g. 45) 


Hasta aqui he querido limitarme al estudio de los recursos de que se 
vale el poeta para reforzar la temporalidad de su verso. Ahora intentemos 
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descubrir qué concepto tiene del tiempo y cémo entra en su visién del 
mundo. No le interesa a Machado el tiempo abstracto y absoluto sino el 
vital y relativo. Para fijar un punto de partida, acudamos nuevamente 
a Juan de Mairena: 


El poeta pretende, en efecto, que su obra trascienda de los momentos psfquicos en 
que es producida. Pero no olvidemos que, precisamente, es el tiempo (el tiempo 
vital del poeta con su propria vibracién) lo que el poeta pretende intemporalizar, 
dig4moslo con toda pompa: eternizar. [pag. 389] 


Ahora, yendo de la poética a la poesia, consideremos estos versos del 
*‘Poema de un dia”: 


Tic-tic, tic-tic . . . Ya te he ofdo. 
Tic-tic, tic-tic . . . Siempre igual, 
monétono y aburrido. 

Tic-tic, tic-tic, el latido 

de un coraz6n de metal. 

En estos pueblos, gse escucha 
el latir del tiempo? No. 

En estos pueblos se lucha 

sin tregua con el reld, 

con esa monotonfa, 

que mide un tiempo vacio. 
Pero, gtu hora es la mia? 

éTu tiempo, reloj, el mfo? 
(Tic-tic, tic-tic) ... Era un dia 
(tic-tic, tic-tic) que pasé, 

y lo que yo m4s queria 

la muerte se lo llevé6. (pags. 208-9) 


Es evidente que no marchan a compas el corazén vital y el metalico. La 
relatividad del tiempo vital se expresa de otro modo en los versos que 
siguen: 
Nuestras horas son minutos 
cuando esperamos saber, 


y siglos cuando sabemos 
lo que se puede aprender. (pfg. 229) 


Se ha dicho que la melancolfa es la emocién caracteristica de los versos 
machadianos, versos como los siguientes: 


Es una tarde cenicienta y mustia, 
destartalada, como el alma mfa; 
y es esta vieja angustia 
que habita mi usual hipocondrifa. 
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La causa de esta angustia no consigo 
ni vagamente comprender siguiera; 
pero recuerdo y, recordando, digo: 
—Si, yo era nifio, y t4, mi compafiera. (p4g. 112) 


¢De qué manantial brota esta angustia? Del tiempo, de la contemplacién 
de la marcha inexorable del tiempo. Si no lo sabe el poeta, lo sabe su 
profesor de Retérica. He aquf sus palabras: ‘‘:cantaria el poeta sin la 
angustia del tiempo, sin esa fatalidad de que las cosas no sean para 
nosotros, como para Dios, todas a la par, sino dispuestas en serie y en- 
cartuchadas como balas de rifle, para disparadas una tras otra?” (pag. 
478). En otro lugar Mairena contesta claramente a su pregunta: 


Sin el tiempo, esa invencién de Satan4s, sin ese que llamé mi maestro “engendro de 
Luzbel en su cafda,’’ el mundo perderia la angustia de la espera y el consuelo de la 
esperanza. Y el diablo ya no tendria nada que hacer. Y los poetas tampoco. [p4g. 
565] 


Muchas cosas se las lleva el tiempo en su marcha fatal. :Qué es lo que 
deja atras? A menudo no es mas que la pena, “la humilde flor de la melan- 
colfa” (pag. 59): 


Segufa su cuento 
la fuente serena; 
borrada la historia, 
contaba la pena. (pig. 48) 


Sin embargo, el sentir es lo que comprueba el sobrevivir del espiritu hu- 
mano en su lucha con el tiempo arrollador. Machado no dice, como el 
gran nicaragiiense: ‘Dichoseo Arbol, que es apenas sensitivo, / y mas la 
piedra dura, porque ésa ya no siente.’’ Nuestro poete dice todo lo con- 
trario, como se ve en el fragmento siguiente: 


Yo voy cantando, viajero 
a lo largo del sendero... 
—La tarde cayendo esta—. 
‘En el coraz6n tenia 
‘la espina de una pasién; 
‘logré arranc4rmela un dia: 
‘ya no siento el coraz6n.’ 


Y todo el campo un momento 
se queda, mudo y sombrio, 
meditando. Suena el viento 
en los 4lamos del rio. 


La tarde més se obscurece; 
y el camino que serpea 
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y débilmente blanquea, 
se enturbia y desaparece. 


Mi cantar vuelve a plajiir: 
‘Aguda espina dorada, 
i hee ‘quién te pudiera sentir 
34 ‘en el coraz6n clavada.’ (pigs. 50-1) 


ee El poeta no pretende detener al tiempo, pero observa que hay mas de 
* un tiempo y se consuela en la contemplacién del ritmo lento de la Natu- 
‘ raleza. Mairena habla de este ritmo al hablar de la leccién del campo: 


e en la gran sinfonfa campesina, el poeta intuye ritmos que no se acuerdan con el 
fluir de su propia sangre, y que son, en general, més lentos. Es la calma, la poca 
prisa del campo, donde domina el elemento planetario, de gran ensefianza para el 


poeta. [pags. 582-3] 


La paz y tranquilidad del campo inspira en el poeta el deseo momentaneo 
de suspenderse en el tiempo como el Aguila en el viento: 





jOh, descansar en el azul del dia 
como descansa el Aguila en el viento, 
sobre la sierra fria, 
segura de sus alas y su aliento! 


La augusta confianza 
a ti, Naturaleza, y paz te pido, 
mi tregua de temor y esperanza, 
un grano de alegria, un mar de olvido. . . (pAg. 413) 


No recuerdo mds que una poesia en que se para el tiempo para que 
sea supremo el momento actual: 


En el silencio sigue 
la lira pitag6rica vibrando, 
el iris en la luz, la luz que llena 
mi estereoscopio vano. 
Han cegado mis ojos las cenizas 
del fuego heraclitano. 
El mundo es, un momenio, 
transparente, vacio, ciego, alado. (p4g. 287) 





Pero, por regla general, no nos invita el poeta a gozar de la plenitud del 
momento libre de su encadenamiento temporal. Lo caracteristico es que 
lo vea todo en sus tres dimensiones temporales. Ya hemos visto, inci- 
dentalmente, algunos ejemplos. Vamos a ver algunos mas. 

Empecemos con la poesia titulada ‘‘Las moscas.”’ Por su extensién, no 
citaremos mAs que la primera estrofa: 
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Vosotras, las familiares, 
inevitables golosas, 
vosotras, moscas vulgares, 
me evociis todas las osas. (pag. 86) 


Estas moscas evocan la primavera y el otofio, la juventud y la vejez, el 
amor y la muerte. Recordemos también el famoso “Retrato” que en- 
cabeza el libro Campos de Castilla. En realidad, se parece un poco a una 
breve autobiograffa. Empieza con la infancia sevillana y la juventud cas- 
tellana del poeta, luego trata de su vida adulta y termina con los proféti- 
cos versos: 
Y cuando llegue el dia del Gltimo viaje, 

y esté al partir la nave que nunca ha de tornar, 

me encontraréis a bordo ligero de equipaje, 

casi desnudo, como los hijos de la mar. (p4g. 129) 


Seria interesante comparar este retrato, desarrollado en tres tiempos, con 
aquel otro que de Machado hizo Rubén Dario y que se desarrolla en un 
tiempo (‘‘Misterioso y silencioso/Iba una y otra vez’’). 

Al contemplar un viejo hospicio provinciano, el poeta lo sitia inmedi- 
atamente en el transcurso de las estaciones: 


Es el hospicio, el viejo hospicio provinciano, 
el caserén ruinoso de ennegrecidas tejas 
en donde los vencejos anidan en verano 
y graznan en las noches de invierno las cornejas. (pag. 134) 


Hallamos lo mismo en ‘‘Las encinas”’: 


El campo mismo se hizo 
Arbol en ti, parda encina. 
Ya bajo el sol que calcina, 
ya contra el hielo invernizo, 
el bochorno y la borrasca, 
el agosto y el enero, 
los copos de la nevasca, 
los hilos del aguacero, 
siempre firme, siempre igual, 
impasible, casta y buena, . . . (pag. 143) 


Uno de los ejemplos mds hermosos de esta manera de ligar siempre el 
hoy con el ayer y el mafiana se encuentra en ‘Campos de Soria’’: 


Estos chopos del rio, que acompafian 
con el sonido de sus hojas secas 
el son del agua, cuando el viento sopla, 
tienen en sus cortezas 
grabadas iniciales que son nombres 
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de enamorados, cifras que son fechas. 
jAlamos del amor que ayer tuvisteis 

de ruisefiores vuestras ramas llenas; 

Alamos que seréis mafiana liras 

del viento perfumado en primavera; 

4lamos del amor cerca del agua 

que corre y pasa y suefia, 

Alamos de las m4rgenes del Duero, 

conmigo vais, mi coraz6n os lleva! (p4g. 161) 


Como otro ejemplo de la tendencia que venimos estudiando, citemos dos 
trozos de “La mujer manchega”: 


La novia de Cervantes, 
y del manchego heroico, el ama y la sobrina, ... 
la esposa de don Diego y la mujer de Panza, 
la hija del ventero, y tantas como est4n 
bajo la tierra, y tantas que son y serfn 
encanto de manchegos y madres de espajioles 
por tierras de lagares, molinos y arreboles. (pig. 224) 


Estas son las manchegas que fueron, que son y que serén. Hay una, sin 
embargo, libre de esta sujecién temporal, una que desafia al tiempo y lo 
vence: 


2No tuvo en esta Mancha su cuna Dulcinea? 
2No es el Toboso patria de la mujer idea 
del corazén, engendro e im4n de corazones, 
a quien varon no impregna y aun parir4 varones? (pag. 225) 


Hay en la obra de Antonio Machado, sobre todo, en sus Campos de 
Castilla, poemas tipicamente noventaiochistas por su combinacién de 
ideas pesimistas y renovadoras. Las visiones de Espafia que ofrecen tam- 
bién se conciben en tres tiempos. Como ejemplo, recordemos “El majfiana 
efimero.” Después de pasar revista al pasado y al presente de Espajia, 
profetiza el poeta lo futuro: 


Mas otra Espafia nace, 
la Espafia del cincel y de la maza, 
con esa eterna juventud que se hace 
del pasado macizo de la raza. 
Una Espafia implacable y redentora, 
Espafia que alborea 
con un hacha en la mano vengadora, 
Espafia de la rabia y de la idea. (pags. 227-8) 


En una de sus fases caracter$ticas, la poesia machadiana nos presenta 
la vida como tiempo que conduce a la muerte: 
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Al borde del sendero un dia nos sentamos. 
Ya nuestra vida es tiempo, y nuestra sola cuita 
son las desesperantes posturas que tomamos 
para aguardar ... Mas Ella no faltaré a la cita. (p4g. 70) 


He aqui, en tono menos pesimista, otro ejemplo de cémo el paso del 
tiempo recuerda la muerte: 


Daba el reloj las doce . . . y eran doce 
golpes de azada en tierra... 
... | Mi hora!—grité— . . . El silencio 
me respondio:—No temas; 
ta no vers caer la altima gota 
que en la clepsidra tiembla. 


TR Fe SRO ONT TT oF 





Dormirds muchas horas todavia 
H sobre la orilla vieja, 
; y encontrarfs una mafiana pura 
i amarrada tu barca a otra ribera. (p4g. 61) 


La imagen favorita del correr del tiempo es la de Jorge Manrique: 
“Nuestras vidas son los rios / que van a dar a la mar, / que es el morir.”’ 
En el soneto que se cita a continuacién hallamos esta imagen combinada 
con la de la fuente donde suena eternamente el nombre de la querida 
esposa que murié afios atras: 


¢Empafié tu memoria? jCu4ntas veces! 
La vida baja como un ancho rfo, 
y cuando lleva al mar alto navio 
va con cieno verdoso y turbias heces. 





Y mis si hubo tormenta en sus orillas, 
y él arrastra el botin de la tormenta, 
si en su cielo la nube cenicienta 
se incendié de centellas amarillas. 


Pero aunque fluya hacia la mar ignota, 
es la vida también agua de fuente 
que de claro venero, gota a gota, 


o ruidoso penacho de torrente, 
bajo el azul, sobre la piedra brota. 
Y allf suena tu nombre jeternamente! (pags. 348-9) 


En este otro fragmento de soneto se encuentra la misma imagen pero 
sin el consuelo de la fuente: 


Con el incendio de un amor, prendido 
al turbio suefio de esperanza y miedo, 
yo voy hacia la mar, hacia el olvido 
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—y no como a la noche ese roquedo, 
al girar del planeta ensombrecido—. 
No me llaméis, porque tornar no puedo. (p4g. 344) 


A veces revela el poeta el deseo de remontar el rfo de la vida: 
jOh Guadalquivir! 
Te vi en Cazorla nacer; 
hoy, en Sanlacar morir. 


Un borbollén de agua clara, 
debajo de un pino verde, 
eras ta, jqué bien sonabas! 


Como yo, cerca del mar, 
rio de barro salubre, 
¢suefias con tu manantial? (p4g. 320) 


Como el gran novelista francés, nuestro poeta también anda en busca 
del tiempo perdido: 
Hoy, en mitad de la vida, 
me he parado a meditar... 
gJuventud nunca vivida, 
quién te volviera a sonar? (pg. 119) 


Galerias del alma . . . ;El alma nifia! 
Su clara luz risue fia; 
y la pequefia historia, 
y la alegrfa de la vida nueva... 


jAh, volver a nacer, y andar camino, 
ya recobrada la perdida senda! (p4g. 120) 


¢Qué puede hacer el poeta para remontar el rio del tiempo? O, dicho de 
, otro modo, gqué armas puede esgrimir en su lucha con él? Las armas prin- 
bas cipales son el recuerdo y el suefio. Vamos a ver cémo las usa Machado. 

El recuerdo permite al poeta salvar lo que quiere del pasado. Al ver 
la alegre salida de unos colegiales, exclama: 





ae jAlegria infantil en los rincones 
ie de las ciudades muertas! . . . 

ss 1¥ algo nuestro de ayer, que todavia 
vemos vagar por estas calles viejas! (pag. 40) 





Al ver en Madrid un seco naranjo en maceta y un pobre limonero en tone: 
de madera, el poeta los trasplanta con el recuerdo a Andalucia: 


{Gloria de los huertos, Arbol limonero, 
que enciendes los frutos de pAlido oro, 
y alumbras del negro cipresal austero 
las quietas plegarias erguidas en coro; 
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y fresco naranjo del patio querido, 
del campo risuefio y el huerto sofiado, 
siempre en mi recuerdo maduro o florido 
de frondas y aromas y frutos cargado! (pag. 94) 


Como es sabido, Antonio Machado pasé en Soria cinco afios, afios de 
suma importancia en su vida sentimental. Al abandonar aquella ciudad 
en 1912 escribe, en el tren, una poesia titulada ““Recuerdos,”’ que termina 
asi: 


En la desesperanza y en la melancolia 
de tu recuerdo, Soria, mi coraz6n se abreva. 
Tierra de alma, toda, hacia la tierra mia, 
por los floridos valles, mi corazén te lleva. (pag. 196) 


Si el recuerdo sirve para recuperar el tiempo perdido o retardar su 
marcha, sirve igualmente para acelerarla. En el poema “A José Maria 
Palacio,” el poeta pinta anticipadamente desde Baeza la primavera sori- 
ana: 


Palacio, buen amigo, 
gest4 la primavera 
vistiendo ya las ramas de los chopos 
del rio y los caminos? En la estepa 
del alto Duero, Primavera tarda, 
jpero es tan bella y dulce cuando llega! ... 
éTienen los viejos olmos 
algunas hojas nuevas? ... 
¢Hay zarzas florecidas 
entre las grises pefias, 
y blancas margaritas 
entre la hierba fina? . . . (pag. 204) 


Casi todos los criticos han hablado de la importancia del suefio en el 
primer libro de Machado. El suefio abre “‘el jardin encantado del ayer’ 
(pag. 58). El poeta sabe mirar en las galerfas sin fondo del recuerdo el 
eterno laborar de “‘las doradas abejas de los suefios” (pag. 102), etc. En 
Campos de Castilla y en Nuevas canciones no aparece el suefio con tanta 
frecuencia. Sin embargo, no carece de importancia. El suefio y el recuerdo 
salvan el amor del poeta por su joven esposa que murié en Soria al afio 
de casar: 


Sofié que tu me llevabas 
por una blanca vereda, 
en medio del campo verde, 
hacia el azul de las sierras, 
hacia los montes azules, 
una mafiana serena. 
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Senti tu mano en la mfa, 
tu mano de compajfiera, 

tu voz de nifia en mi oido 
como una campana nueva, 
como una campana virgen 
de un alba de primavera. 
jEran tu voz y tu mano, 
en suefios, tan verdaderas!... 

Vive, esperanza, jquién sabe 

lo que se traga la tierra! (pags. 200-1) 


Hay mas ejemplos como éste, sefialadamente ‘“‘Los suefios dialogados” 
(pags. 342-345), pero no me parece necesario citarlos. 

La vida puede concebirse como una lucha sin tregua con el tiempo. 
¢De quién seré la victoria? En el primer libro de Machado leemos estos 
versos: 

2Y ha de morir contigo el mundo mago 
donde guarda el recuerdo 
los hélitos m4s puros de la vida, 
la blanca sombra del amor primero, 


la voz que fué a tu corazén, la mano 
que tG querias retener en suejios, 
y todos los amores 
que llegaron al alma, al hondo cielo? 


¢Y ha de morir contigo el mundo tuyo, 
la vieja vida en orden tuyo y nuevo? 
éLos yunques y crisoles de tu alma 
trabajan para el polvo y para el viento? (pags. 113-4) 


En esta poesia se pregunta por el destino de la vida espiritual. Y aunque 
no se conteste claramente, es evidente que el poeta no puede creer que 
el mundo mago del espirtitu esté llamado a desaparecer. En otra poesia, 
escrita durante la Guerra Civil y dirigida a su hermano, don Antonio 
dice, al recordar su Sevilla infantil: “jcu4l muerde el tiempo tu memoria 
en vano!” (pag. 854). En una poesfa dedicada a Narciso Alonso Cortés 
se contraponen el tiempo y el alma. He aqui un trozo interesante: 


El tiempo lame y roe y pule y mancha y muerde; 
socava el alto muro, la piedra agujerea; 
apaga la mejilla y abrasa la hoja verde; 
sobre las frentes cava los surcos de la idea. 


Pero el poeta afronta el tiempo inexorable, 
como David al fiero gigante filisteo; 
de su armadura busca la pieza vulnerable, 
y quiere obrar la hazana a que no os6 Teseo. 
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Vencer al tiempo quiere. ;Al tiempo! gHay un seguro 
donde afincar la lucha? :Quién lanzar4 el venablo 
que cace esa alimafia? 2Se sabe de un conjuro 
que ahuyente ese enemigo, como la cruz al diablo? 


E] alma. El alma vence—jla pobre cenicienta, 
que en este siglo vano, cruel, empedernido, 
por esos mundos vaga escu4lida y hambrienta!— 
al Angel de la muerte y al agua del olvido. (pags. 266-7) 


Como se ve por los términos usados, se trata aqui de una lucha entre el 
tiempo y el alma. La muerte y el olvido son las armas del tiempo; las 
del alma, el recuerdo y el suefio. El] poeta quiere creer en el triunfo del 
alma. 

Ahora citemos una vez mas a Juan de Mairena: ‘“—Hay hombres, 
decfa mi maestro, que van de la poética a la filosoffa; otros que van de 
la filosofia a la poética. Lo inevitable es ir de lo uno a lo otro, en esto, 
como en todo” (pdg. 557). Yendo asi de lo uno a lo otro, hemos preten- 
dido estudiar en la obra de Antonio Machado el tema del tiempo. Hemos 
visto los recursos formales de que se vale el poeta para reforzar la tem- 
poralidad de su verso; hemos considerado el concepto que tiene del 
tiempo, las imagenes de que lo reviste y el lugar que le da en su mundo 
poético. 

Empezamos este breve ensayo con la afirmacién de que nos dan una 
intensa y profunda impresién del tiempo sdlo muy contados poetas. Creo 
haber demostrado que Antonio Machado es uno de estos pocos poetas. 
Creo asimismo haber puesto de manifiesto lo mucho que él ha meditado 
sobre el tema del tiempo y lo profundamente que ha sentido el conflicto 
entre el tiempo y el espiritu humano. Si fuera preciso contestar en una 
sola frase inclusiva a la pregunta, gqué canta Antonio Machado?, me 
parece que se podria decir: Canta la pugna del alma por sobrevivir al 
ataque sin tregua del tiempo.’ 


RvuTGERS UNIVERSITY 


5 Ahora, puesto que est4 de moda el existencialismo, confieso que se me ocurrié titular 
este artfculo “Antonio Machado, poeta existencialista.”’ Uno de los temas predilectos de los 
existencialistas es el del tiempo. También preocupan a los existencialistas la muerte y la 
nada y éstos son igualmente temas machadianos. Machado leyé y comenté6 a los existencia- 
listas alemanes y siempre fué un devoto admirador de aquel gran existencialista espafiol, 
don Miguel de Unamuno. Con todo, me parece mejor el tftulo que he escogido. No puedo 
decir si el existencialismo ser4 cosa effimera, pero estoy convencido de que ha ganado su 
batalla con el tiempo Antonio Machado. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
1. OLD NORSE SYNTACTICAL NOTES 
I. The Intensive Use of at for enn Before Comparatives 


SINCE the particle enn is used after comparatives when the idea compared is ex- 
pressed (rékare enn hann “mightier than he’’), we may assume that in its inten- 
sive usage before! comparatives the particle enn connects the comparison with 
some idea expressed or implied (i.e., enn meir =“more than [that], even more, stil! 
more’’). The parallel usage of enn occurs in all the other OGmc dialects (cf. ON 
enn, en, an [<Goth. bana] meir with Goth. banamais, WGmc: OHG dana mir, 
OS than mér, OE pon ma), and therefore the intensive use of ON enn must be of 
Common Gmc origin. For enn in this function, however, we often find the adverb 
at (at meir “all the more, still more’’), and since a/ here must represent a later spe- 
cifically ON innovation, it is a question as to just what at signifies in contradis- 
tinction to original enn. Since at and enn are here interchangeable without any 
apparent differentiation in sense, we may assume that a, like enn, connects the 
comparison with some idea expressed or implied. In connection with a participial 
phrase the preposition af was often used to express an attendant circumstance, 
parallel to the Latin ablative absolute construction (cf. at tivisanda fedr minum 
“my father not knowing this” =“‘without my father’s knowledge,” at své mdliu 
“this having been said” =“‘after this was said,” etc.), Therefore, the adverbial 
particle at in conjunction with the comparative could connect the comparison 
with some circumstance expressed or understood, parallel to the intensive use of 
enn before the comparative (i.e., enn meir =“‘more than [that], all the more,” ai 
meir “more under that circumstance, more despite that, more nevertheless’’). 
Whether the participial construction with af was of native Gmc origin or not, the 
preposition af in this construction denoted a circumstance? of some kind, and we 
may safely assume that this sense was preserved in the comparative construction 
in question. 


4 ‘The fixed position ot the intensive enn before comparatives is due to the fact that this 
particle introduces the final (demonstrative) clause of the comparison (cf. pvt meir, vi 
[bess] betr “by what much more, by that much better,” hence enn beir “better than that, all 
the better’’). 

The fixed position (in prose) of the substantive (compared) before the comparative form 
when the conjunction enn “than” is omitted is evidently due to the example of the con- 
junctive pronouns pvt, ess (cf. kverjum manni betr with pvi beir, but meiri enn herr madr). 

? Cf. this sense of at in adverbial phrases, such as af eins “one thing being so” >“‘only,” 
pvt at eins “only in that case,” where the adverb has the same meaning as the preposition 
at (cf. at einu=at eins); similarly, at before the comparative past participles after a nega- 
tive phrase, where a¢ means “this being so, since this is so, on this account, nevertheless” 
(cf. cigs bykki mér, sem pér sé at holpnara “it does not seem to me that you are helped more 
on that account”). Heusler (Aisi. Elementarbuch*, §392) interprets the sense of both enn 
and at before comparatives as causal, but this seems to me to hold true only for a¢ inasmuch 
as the original sense of enn (Goth. bana) denoted degree of difference, as I have already 
pointed out. 
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An interesting semantic parallel to ON at in this construction exists in the 
Mod. Eng. adversative phrase “at that”*=“that being so, under that condi- 
tion” >“‘in spite of that, nevertheless.”’ The adversative implication in this phrase 
“at that” (cf. “I wish you well at that’) is likewise present in the ON use of af 
before comparatives, as may be seen in the sentence: Hon grét at meir “She wept 
more nevertheless (i.e., all the more),”’ the implication being “even though we 
tried to console her” (cf. Eng. “I wish you well af that, even though you are my 
enemy”). 


II. The Adverbial Usage of the Past Participle Compounded with the 
Negative Prefix t-:6- 


This usage is restricted to personal verbs (cf. Hritr sagdi Gunnari dfregit 
“Hratr told Gunnar without being asked,” Ubodit gekk hon inn “Uninvited she 
went in’”’). The neut. form of the past participle used in an adverbial function, 
instead of the case form required as an adjective in apposition with the subject 
(cf. Hratr .. . afreginn, Ubodin . . . hon) is best explained as due to the example 
of impersonal verbs where the neut. past participle form was used adjectively in 
apposition with the (unexpressed) impersonal subject (cf. Ekki dugir tifreistat ‘(A 
thing] is of no value unless tried’’). This transference of the neut. participle from 
the impersonal to the personal construction whereby the neuter adjective ac- 
quired an adverbial force was no doubt facilitated by the fact that the neuter 
form of the adjective was regularly used in an adverbial function (cf. gédr:gott, 
fagr :fagrt). With the exception of the stereotyped phrases svd biit, svd gert, the 
past participles in this construction were all compounded with the negative par- 
ticle 4-:6-. This restriction to negative past participles may be explained as due to 
the pattern of the impersonal construction in the numerous axiomatic sentences 
where the positive idea is expressed through denial (litotes), as in the sentence 
quoted above: Ekki dugir afreistat (cf. ekki skortar, batnar, etc.). The litotic usage 
was of such frequent occurrence that only the negative past participle was trans- 
ferred to personal verbs in this adverbial construction (cf. Ubodit [neg.] gekk hon 
inn after the pattern of @freistat [neg.] as in the litotic axiom: Ekki dugir afreis- 
tat). 


? Cf. likewise the use of Mod. Eng. at with the superlative form of the adjective, as in 
“at least, at best, at most,” etc. Undoubtedly the negative implication in these phrases 
developed out of the idea of circumstance, as in the phrase “at that”; cf. “At best, that is a 
poor argument” = “The argument at its best=being the best (circumstance) >although it 
is the best you have (concessive), is poor.” 

‘ This explanation is in accord with that which Heusler (op. cit., §436, Anm. 1) gives for 
the adverbial usage of the past participle in the phrase sud biet: “Das haufige sud biiet ‘so 
beschaffen’ entwickelt sich von Ausdriicken wie: vil ek enn vera ldta sud biiet ‘ich will es 
diesmal noch so (beschaffen) lassen’ . . . zu adverbialer Verwendung: ér skolop . . . beriask 
eige sud bidet ‘ihr sollt nicht kimpfen unter diesen Umstiinden’.” 

Behaghel (Deutsche Syntax, 11, §773) discusses the question of active or passive voice of 
past participles compounded with wn- in WGmc, but since the negative past participle in 
WGnrc was uninflected, the question of an appositional construction or of a transition into 
the adverbial usage, as in ON, does not arise. 
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III. The Use of the Genitive and Dative Case after 
hvat “What Sort Of” 


A typical example of this interchange of construction is: Hvat manna er pai? 
Hvat manni er pat? “What (kind of) man is that (he)?” The former construction 
with the partitive genitive manna undoubtedly represents the original usage, as 
is attested by the genitive usage in OS Awat bist ba manno. The ON genitive man- 
na was originally purely partitive in nature, corresponding to the partitive usage 
with the collective neut. singular of adjectives denoting quantity (cf. hvat manna 
with fait manna) and therefore could not originally have implied any quality or 
type of man. The idea of quality must have represented a secondary development 
whereby the partitive genitive passed over into a modal implication, such as we 
have in the descriptive genitive denoting quality (cf. madr mikils hattar “a man 
of great distinction” with hvat manna? “what of men” >“what sort of man?”). 
Indeed, we find the genitive manna (without hvat) used in exactly this qualita- 
tive sense in the phrase eigi at manna vera (Hkr., 282, 12) “not to be a (real) 
man.” We may therefore assume that only after the modal sense of the genitive 
manna had developed did the dative singular manni come into usage (hvat manni 
er bat?). This dative must represent a dative of reference or respect (cf. frédr 
sgnum “fair in [respect to] appearance” with hvat manni “what as regards a 
man” >“what kind of man’’). For the interchange of modal genitive and dative 
compare OS sprakano sé spahi (Heliand, 572): uuordun spahi (Heliand, 125). 


IV. Regarding the A ppositional Construction 


In his Norroen Syntax (§74, anm. 4) Nygaard states that parts of the body 
may stand in apposition with the person in question (“Legemsdelen kan fg¢ies i 
app. til personen”’), and in illustration of this appositional construction he quotes 
the following example from the Egilss.: Egill var bundinn vid staf ein, bédi hendr 
ok fir “Egil was bound to a post, both hands and feet.”” Nygaard, therefore, con- 
strues hendr and fir as representing the nominative case in apposition with Egill. 
There is nothing fo disprove Nygaard’s contention, but I should like to suggest 
the possibility of a different interpretation. Inasmuch as the second clause 
(bi hendr ok f$ir) particularizes the first clause (Egill var bundinn . . . ) in that 
it tells us how Egil was bound, it is possible that hendr and f@ir do not represent 
the nominative case in apposition with Egill but an accusative of manner, such 
as we have, e.g., in the adverbial phrases ef sama “in the same way, likewise,”’ 
hinn veg “that way, thus,” etc. (i.e., Egill var bundinn ... bédi hendr ok féir 
“Egil was bound . . . both [as to] hands and feet’’5). If this is the correct inter- 
pretation, it would support the contention that the parallel Gothic usage was not 
due to the influence of the Greek accusative of specification but represents the 
native Gmc construction (cf. John xi, 44: xai é&n\Oev 6 reOvnxws Sedeuévos ras 
xéipas kal robs wédas, jah urrann sa daupa gabundans handuns jah fotuns “and 
he who was dead came forth, bound hand and foot”). 


V. Regarding the Use of the Suffixed Article in Substantives Denoting Contempt 


This use of the suffixed article occurs in substantives standing in apposition 


5 That he was bound hand and foot is equivalent to saying he was bound fast (adv.). 
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with a pronoun either expressed (cf. Da hundrinn “Thou dog”’) or implied in the 
corresponding pronominal adjective (cf. Hundrinn pinn “Thou dog”). 
1? This idiomatic use of the suffixed article is evidently due to the adjectival sense 
implied in the substantive in that the adjectival implication*® adds to the person 
addressed the particular quality characteristic of the animal or creature in ques- 
tion. When we say that a man is a dog or a pig, we do not mean that he is identi- 
4 cal with these animals but that he shares with them their contemptible char- 
7 acteristics, i.e., that he is contemptible, cowardly or greedy, etc. The suffixed article 
in hundr-inn “the dog” does not designate any particular dog (subst.) but the 
quality (adj.) of a dog as attributed to the person addressed. Thus, the suffixed 
article -inn in the substantive is parallel to the use of the prepositive article hinn 
: with the weak adjective (cf. Pa hundrinn “Thou the dog” =“‘Thou the contempt- 
) ible” with Dé hinn ragi “Thou the cowardly” =“Thou [the] coward’’). 


~ 
oo 
daha 


VI. Regarding Anacoluthon: the Nominative Case 


There are two distinct types of the nominative case in which a different case is 
required by the verbal rection, viz., (1) the proleptic nominative, which stands 
‘r i at the beginning of the sentence, and (2) the appositional nominative, which fol- 
a : lows the part of speech with which it stands in apposition. 
re 1) The Proleptic Nominative. The proleptic nominative represents a type of 
i loose case usage in anticipation of the statement which is to follow, a usage 
analogous to the nominative employed in the title of a book or in the designation 
of chapters, etc. From the viewpoint of word order it may be called a proleptic 
nominative, but from the viewpoint of function it might perhaps be more ap- 
: propriately designated as an anticipatory nominative. This type of anacoluthic 

nominative may be divided into two categories, viz., (a) the nominative which 
cannot be due to case attraction, and (b) the nominative which may be due to 
case attraction (by far the more common usage). Typical examples are: for type 
l a—hinn gamli hrimpurs (nom.), hann (acc.) kgllom vér Ymi (SE. 4, 32); for type 
b—st& dogg (nom.), er (nom.) padan af fellr 4 jordina, pat (acc.) kalla menn hu- 
nungsfall (SE. 12, 7). From the example of type a it is evident that it is not 
t necessary to assume case attraction in order to explain the nominative sé dogg 

(er, nom.) in type b (cf. s& dogg [nom.]: pat [acc.] with hinn gamli hrimpurs [nom.]: 
h hann {acc.]). All that can be safely assumed is that case attraction contributed 
‘9 to the establishment and extension of the anacoluthic construction. This assump- 
tion would satisfactorily explain why type }b (with case attraction) occurs so 
much more frequently than type a (without case attraction). 

2) The Appositional Nominative. With the appositional nominative, case at- 
. traction may not (type a) or may (type 5) occur, just as with the proleptic 
> ‘ nominative, and we may assume that type 5 represents an extension of type a 
j ; for the same reason as in the case of the proleptic nominative. Typical examples 
are: for type a—Viglundr diti gradan hest (acc.), fifilbleikan (acc.) at lit, hesta 
bezir (nom.) ok fergstr (nom.) (Viglss. 58, 19); for type b—hann diti tvd sonu 
(acc.), ok hét annarr Sémr (nom.), annarr Eyvindr (nom.), vénir menn (nom.) ok 
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n * For the adjectival implication of substantives compare madr “man” =“‘manly quali- 
ties, manly” in the sentence: Hann er sud ma@r, at. . . . ““He is so (much of a) man (so manly, 
honorable, etc.) that....” 
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efniligir (Hrafnss. 4, 30). It is evident from type a (cf. hest, acc.:[hesta] bezir, 
nom.) that it is not necessary to assume case attraction in type b (cf. Sémr... 
Eyvindr) to explain the nominative vénir menn in apposition with sonu (acc.). 
It is evident that the influence of case attraction only served to re-enforce the 
use of this anacoluthic nominative. The anacoluthon is evidently due to the 
ellipsis of the substantive verb, which results in a disagreement of case usage. The 
appositional nominative is in sense equivalent either to an independent or to a 
relative clause. For instance, in type a the phrase hesta bezir ok fergsir is in sense 
equivalent either to ok hann var hesta bezir ok fergsir or to a relative clause er 
hesta bezir ok fergstr var. The shift from the accusative to the nominative case 
thus serves as an additional statement about the horse which emphasizes the 
outstanding qualities of this animal (“the best and most beautiful of horses”), 
whereas the quality of less importance (“the yellow color” of the horse) remains 
in the accusative case (fffilbleikan at lit) in strict conformity with the apposi- 
tional usage. 


VII. Regarding the Use of the Past Participle in the Perfect Tenses 
of Transitive Verbs 


The past participle in perfect tenses with the auxiliary hafa may be used either 
as a predicate adjective in agreement with the object of the verb (cf. mik hefir 
Helgi hingat sendan) or as an invariable neuter singular form (cf. mik hefir hann 
hingat sent). The former construction represents the primary usage and hence 
occurs more often in poetry than in prose, where the latter secondary construc- 
tion gradually superseded the former. In prose both constructions frequently 
occurred side by side (cf. hafdi Gunnarr sérda dlia menn en vegit tvd). In the 
primary construction the past participle, like any predicate adjective, describes 
the object of the verb (cf. mik hefir Helgi hingat sendan =“‘Helgi has me as some- 
one sent’), whereas in the secondary construction the supine (the invariable 
neut. sing. form) simply completes the verbal act begun in present time (cf. mik 
hefir Helgi hingat sent =“‘Helgi has sent me,” Lat. missit mé), whereby the orig- 
inal present tense passes over into the perfect tense. There is often no apparent 
distinction in sense implied between these two constructions, and they are 
usually translated in the same way, viz., by a perfect tense. But there is a ques- 
tion in my mind whether the original distinction in sense was not often implied, 
especially where the two constructions were used together as in the sentence 
quoted above: hafdi Gunnarr sérda dita menn en vegit tvd. Heusler (op. cit., 
§432) renders both constructions here as exactly parallel: “es hatte G. verwundet 
acht Manner, aber erschlagen zwei” =“Gunnar had wounded eight men but 
slain two.” Now, if there is no difference in the sense implied in these two con- 
structions, then why did the author of the Njdla vary the construction in the two 
clauses? It seems to me far more probable that the variance in construction was 
due to the variance in the thought implied. In the first clause (hafdi Gunnarr 
séréa dtia menn=“Gunnar had got eight men wounded’) the implication is 
evidently that Gunnar in his desperate defense “had succeeded in wounding eight 
men.” The second clause (en [haf di] vegit vd), on the other hand, simply states the 
fact that he “had slain two,” an act which did not cost such an effort or merit 
such praise as did his wounding of eight men—note the adversative en “but,” 
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which serves to express the antithesis to the preceding statement. I should there- 
fore translate the sentence: “Gunnar had succeeded in wounding eight men but 
had slain two.” I believe that this implied distinction in sense between these 
two constructions prevailed to a greater or less degree even when the primary 
construction was isolated from the secondary. The distinction, which at first 
was Clearly felt, gradually became less and less clear, especially since the primary 
construction, which implied “getting something done,’”’ could be more vividly 
expressed by the auxiliaries /4, geta, etc. (cf. hafdi Gunnarr sérda dita menn with 
hafdi G. fait [getit] sérda dita menn, both with pred. adj.). Competition between 
hafa plus predicate adjective and the auxiliaries f4, geta, etc. in the same con- 
struction and with the same sense evidently furnished the main factor in weak- 
ening the distinction in sense between the primary and secondary construction 
with hafa. 
ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


2. ZUR BEDEUTUNG VON “GEMEINDEUTSCH” 


In der immer noch offenen Diskussion iiber den Bedeutungswert der Wortgruppe 
Hochdeutsch—Oberdeutsch—Gemeindeutsch bei den Grammatikern und Lexiko- 
graphen des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts hat von jeher eine Quelle eine Rolle ge- 
spielt, die Licht in den mehrdeutigen Begriff Gemeindeutsch zu bringen schien. 
Ihr Autor ist Konrad Gesner. In seinem Mithridates (Ziirich, 1555) schreibt er das 
Vaterunser in seine Ziiricher Mundart um, wobei er das von ihm angewandte 
Deutsch als lingua Germanica vel Helvetica bezeichnet.! Worauf er zur Charak- 
terisierung des Schwibischen iibergeht. Die saubere Sonderung zweier nah ver- 
wandter oberdeutscher Dialekte ist an sich schon bemerkenswert, legt aber hier 
vor allem die Frage nahe, was denn mit Gesners Worten eigentlich gemeint sei. 
Socin? iibersetzt “deutsche oder schweizerische Gemeinsprache” und folgert 
daraus: “Die schweizerische und die schwibische, die Reichssprache, sind fiir 
Gesner gleichberechtigt.”” Aber das kann doch nicht sein. Auch Burdachs Ausle- 
gung’ kann nicht befriedigen, mit dem Ausdrucke meine Gesner nicht eine allen 
Deutschen gemeinsame Einheitssprache, sondern die schweizerische Gemein- 
sprache, die verschieden sei von dem Begriff einer allgemeinen oberdeutschen 
Sprache. “Es ist nach Gesners Sprachgebrauch also lingua superioris Germaniae, 
die er lingua Germanica communis nennt, nicht die Sprache des ganzen oberen 
Deutschlands, sondern nur der Schweiz, des Oberlandes kat exochen.”’ 

Es kommt eben darauf an, wie man vel iibersetzt. Merkwiirdig, daf das bisher 
niemandem gelungen ist, obwohl die Gleichung vel—id est bei Du Cange VIII? 
(1887), 262c belegt ist. Noch iiberzeugender ist die Auskunft Diefenbachs 
(Gloss. Lat.-Germ. 609a), daB die wieder und wieder gedruckte Gemma Gemmarum 
vel mit zum mindesten iibersetzt. Entscheidend ist aber, daB im Dictionarium 
latino-germanicum des Johann Frisius (Ziirich, 1541; 1556; 1558) vel einmal 


1 In der Ausgabe (Ziirich, 1610), S.42a. Wie im schweizerischen Schriftdialekt der Zeit ist 
die nhd. Diphthongierung hier nicht durchgefiihrt. 

2 A. Socin, Schriftsprache und Dialekte im Deutschen (Heilbronn, 1888), S. 290. 

*K. Burdach, Die Einigung der neuhochdeutschen Schriftsprache (Halle, 1884), und Vor- 
spiel, erster Band, zweiter Teil (Halle, 1925), S. 22 u. Anm. 
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durch zum minsten doch, daneben auch durch Ja grad wiedergegeben ist (in der 
Ausgabe von 1558 S. 1350b). Frisius gehért dem Freundeskreise Gesners an und 
verfa8t sein Wérterbuch auf Anregung Gesners. Wenn man sich also iiber die 
Bedeutung von vel Auskunft verschaffen will, ist hier die Quelle. 

Was Gesner also sagen will, ist, da sein Vaterunser im gemeinen Deutsch 
mitgeteilt sei, und zwar dem schweizerischen. Daneben gebe es freilich noch 
andere gemeine Deutsch, z.B. das schwabische, das bairische usw. Bevor man 
nun dazu iibergeht, zu kliren, was Gesner unter Gemeindeutsch versteht, ist es 
nétig, die Einleitungssiatze zu lesen, die Gesner dem Wérterbuch Josua Maalers 
; (Ziirich, 1561) mit auf den Weg gibt. Da heift es: 

Cum diversae sint dialecti linguae Germanicae, aliae plus aliae minus inter se differunt, 
quaedam adeo, ut se invicem colloquentes non intelligant: cum in pronuntiatione fere solum et 
paucis literis mutatis discrimen existat. Ex his illam, qua superiores Germani utuntur, aliqui 
optimam et praecipuam minimeque corruptam esse judicant. Sunt qui tractui circa Lipsiam 
elegantioris sermonis (quo Lutherus etiam libros suos condiderit) primas deferant, alii potius 
; Augustanis, alii Basilensium linguam magna ex parte probant. A nostra quidem, id est su- 
perioris Germaniae et veluti communi Germanica lingua, quantum et in quibus diversae dia- 
ied lecti differant, pluribus in Mithridate nostro ostendi.‘ 
Sein eignes Ziiricher Oberdeutsch, das in so Vielem von andern oberdeutschen 
Mundarten abweicht, nennt er gleichsam gemeindeutsch. Wieso gleichsam, wenn 
es doch mit der gemeindeutschen Sprache identisch ist, wie Socin meinte. Man 
Es braucht aber nur veluti richtig zu tibersetzen, um zu finden, wie gut sich der Sinn 
Bet dieser Stelle mit dem im Mithridates Gesagten deckt. Denn veluti fiigt an eine 
ta allgemeine Behauptung den einzelnen Fall beispielsweise an und ist demgema8 
Site zu verdeutschen. In den Wérterbiichern des 16. Jahrhunderts heift es meistens 
i 3 dafiir geleicher weise; das lateinische Wort fiir geleich-zeichen ist wieder exemplum, 
Ee dessen Adverb natiirlich beispielsweise ist. So reicht der Bedeutungsraum von 
ay Gesners Ziiricher Wort gelycher wyss von exemplum bis veluti. Was er sagen will, 
: ist also, da sein eignes Oberdeutsch, sozusagen und beispielsweise ein Gemein- 
deutsch, von anderem Gemeindeutsch durch viele Dialekteigentiimlichkeiten 
getrennt sei. Dabei hat das Wort Oberdeutsch regionale, Gemeindeutsch soziale 
Bedeutung. Gemeindeutsch ist weder die reine Mundart, noch aber die Hochsprache. 
Sein eigner Ziiricher (Schrift-) Dialekt ist ein Beispiel fiir Gemeindeutsch, er ist 
: j sein Gemeindeutsch gleichsam und sozusagen; aber da sind noch andere, und 
4 jeder halt seines fiir das beste. Auch das Basler oder Augsburger Deutsch ist 
4 ja ein oberes—wenn auch kein héheres—; die grobe Mundart wire kein Beispiel 
: fiir ein Gemeindeutsch, aber den Ziiricher Schriftdialekt kann man in eine Linie 
: riicken mit den iiber den Mundarten entwickelten Territorialsprachen. So ist 
lingua Helvetica kein Synonym fiir communis Germanica lingua, sondern das 
naheliegende Beispiel eines Schriftdialekts. Unverkennbar ist die Meinung Ges- 
ners, daf$ von vier Hauptsprachen auszugehen ist, der Leipzigs, Augsburgs, 
Basels, Ziirichs, die sich mit den Druckerzentren der Epoche decken (denn : 
Frankfurt nimmt erst ein wenig spiter den Kampf gegen Leipzig auf). Bei Se- 
bastian Helber 1593 sind es dann sechs geworden—die oberdeutschen sind ; 
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donauisch und héchstrheinisch, Leipzig und Frankfurt heissen ihm mitterdeutsch—, 
und noch Giintzel im Haubtschliissel 16485 ordnet seine Synonyme bestimmten 
Sprach- oder Druckerzentren zu: N(iirnberg), S(traBburg), L(eipzig). 

Es ist nicht ausgemacht, ob Gesner, wie etwa Fabian Frangk oder Hieronymus 
Wolf® ein Hochdeutsch im Sinne einer iibergeordneten Literatursprache aner- 
kennt. Die Lingua communis jedenfalls bedeutet das nicht, sie ist das landliche 
Deutsch, und zwar das schweizerische (vgl. Anm. 6). Ich kann gleich zwei gleich- 
zeitige Schweizer namhaft machen, deren Schriftdialekt dem Gesners gleicht 
und die ihn als landlich bezeichnen. Leo Jud schreibt in der Vorrede zu seiner 
Ubersetzung der Erasmus-Paraphrasen Teutsche Paraphrases. Ziirich 1521: 
Desshalb ich mich meer des gemeinen landliches Tiitsches dann des hohen vnd 
héfischen in miner Transslation geflissen hab. Und als Konrad Forer ab 1555 
Gesners naturwissenschaftliche Biicher verdeutscht, schreibt er in der Vorrede, 
man habe es unternommen, dem Teutschen laser zu gatem za vertolmatschen und in 
die anerborne, verstentliche und Lantliche spraach za bringen (vgi. Socin aaO. 234). 

Anerborne Sprache bedeutet eben Dialekt, und mit dem Beiwort verstdndliche 
ist gemeint, daf$ man sich der mundartlichen Grobheiten enthalte zugunsten 
einer territorialen Gemeinsprache. Es wire gewagt zu sagen, da lingua Germa- 
nica communis =Gemeindeutsch iiberall um die Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts 
Schriftdialekt bedeutet. Bei Gesner jedenfalls ist es die Ubersetzung von land- 
liches Tiitsch, d.h. von Landessprache, oder wie wir heute dafiir sagen: Schrift- 
dialekt. 

ARNO SCHIROKAUER 

The Johns Hopkins University 


5 Helbers Teutsches Syllabierbiichlein ist neu gedruckt von G. Roethe (Freiburg, 1882). 
Der Haubtschliissel der teutschen und italidinischen Sprache erschien Augsburg, 1648. 

6 Frangks Orthographia wurde zwischen 1531 und 1538 fiinfmal aufgelegt. Er trennt “das 
rechte reine Deutsch,” fiir das Kaiserkanzlei, Luther und die Augsburger Druckersprache 
Autorititen sind, von den “Landsprachen.” Hieron. Wolf schrieb 1558 zu einer lateinischen 
Grammatik von Rivius den Anhang De orthographia Germanica ac potius Suevica nostrate, 
worin er feststellt, da trotz der verschiedenen Dialekte die Kaiserkanzlei das Muster ab- 
gebe fiir das einheitliche Schreiben und—Sprechen. Vgl. Raumer, Germania, 1, 162; Socin 
aaO. 281 f.; K. v. Bahder, Grundlagen d. nhd. Lautsystems (StraSburg, 1890), S. 10; Burdach 
aaO. 24, 


3. THE ORIGIN OF SPANISH FERRERUELO, ITALIAN 
FERRAIUOLO, AND THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
STUDY OF THE LINGUA FRANCA FOR 
ROMANCE ETYMOLOGY 


Ferreruelo is a well-known word in seventeenth century Spanish, designating 
a kind of cloak, with a collar but without a hood. Rather short and covering 
only a part of the body, it was intended to protect only the shoulders, the 
breast, and the upper part of the back.! The same kind of garment was known in 
Portuguese as ferragoulo and in Italian as ferraiuolo. It was used as a light outer 


1 Don Quixote, 1, xxi, 270v.; cf. the texts of Jalio Dantas in Figueiredo (s.v. ferragoulo) 
and of Buonarroti and Fagiuoli in Tommaseo (s.v. ferrajuolo). 
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garment protecting against cold,? either in the house’ or in short knightly expedi- 
tions, where only a sword was needed.‘ Priests used it too, as a travel cloak,‘ 
and in the eighteenth century it survived in Spain exclusively as a garment worn 
by Benedictine monks outside their monastery. It was usually buttoned up the 
breast and at the front of the collar,” but sometimes it was worn loose and, since 
it was rather wide, one of its ends could be thrown over the opposite shoulder.* 

The word is no longer used in present day Spanish, but it is still to be found oc- 
casionally in Italian authors and dialects. The date of its first appearance can be 
determined accurately. It appears almost simultaneously in Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese authors of the late sixteenth and of the early seventeenth century. 
In Italy, where we have dictionaries with copious quotations, we can feel sure 
that our word was not used before the middle of the sixteenth century: it is in a 
letter of Annibale Caro’s (who died in 1566, at the age of 59), probably written 
in his last years, and also in a Tuscan Statute of 1562.* In Spain, where we have 
no such rich lexicographical repertories, the word probably appeared at a some- 
what earlier date than that of the oldest examples we can quote. This is, of course, 
even more true of Portugal. I should be inclined, therefore, to place its appear- 
ance at about the same date in the three countries. In Portugal, the word is first 
attested in 1589, in Fr. Amador Arraes;!° whereas in Spain we find it as early as 
in 1574, in the first volume of the Corénica General de Espanta written by Am- 
brosio de Morales." From 1599 on (Gusmén de Alfarache, first part), the Spanish 
word is very often attested in classical authors,” so that it is perhaps still more 
frequent there than in Italian.¥ 

The word is not known to any other Romance language, not even Catalan or 
Provencal. But depapdrx (or PepapywaAr) and Peparodo are found in Modern Greek 
dictionaries, and already in Vlachos’ (1659) and in Somavera’s (1709); Gustav 
Meyer thinks that it comes from Italian.“ As to Italy, I find it in the older 


2? Tommaseo, s.v. Baist, ZRPh, xxx, 42. 3 Don Quixote, 11, xviii, 650. 
* Géngora, ed. Foulché, 11, 183. 
5 Don Quixote, 1, xxvii, 120v. 6 Terreros, s.v. 


7 Ambrosio de Morales, Corénica General de Espafta, vi, xvii (ed. 1791, m1, 92); Pietro 
della Valle, Viaggi (1650), 1, 670. 

® Mattioli, Vocabolario Romagnolo, s.v. frajl. Accademici Filopatridi, Vocabolario Na- 
poletano, s.v. farrajuolo. 

® Dizionario della Crusca, s.v. Salvioni, RIL, u, xliii, 614-7. 

10 Moraes Silva, Dicciondrio da Lingua Portuguesa, s.v. Cortesio, Subsidios, s.v. 

" Loc. cit. The passage of the Nueva Recopilacién quoted by the Diccionario de Autori- 
dades does not belong to the first edition, in two volumes, of 1567, but to the third volume, 
added subsequently. It figures in a law of 1623. 

12 See Fontecha’s Glosario, s.v. ferreruelo and herreruelo. 

% This is Baist’s opinion. At least one can be sure that ferreruelo is not a rarer word than 
ferraiuolo. 

4 Romanische Lehnworte im Neugriechischen, 95. This opinion is confirmed by the area of 
the word in the dialects. I reproduce with thanks the valuable data Prof. Henry R. Kahane 
has communicated to me: Cephalonia depay.dd, pprapdrs, ppv-yapérs “wide sleeveless cloak”’; 
Zante depapdrr, pepardr “overcoat,” “rag”; Kreta depepdd “‘thread-bare piece of clothing”’; 
Lesbos gipayidd: “kind of hair-dress” (sic), metaphorically, “woman”; Ainos depapdd, 
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dialect Vocabularies of the whole Peninsula, with the exception of Piedmont: so 
in Sicily (firriolu) and in Naples (farrajuolo); along the Adriatic coast, in Ancona 
(frajol), Romagna (id.) and Venice (ferariol); in Upper Italy, in Bologna (frajol), 
in Milan (farjd), and, in a shepherds’ slang, near Bergamo (frerdl) ; then in Genoa 
(feridlo), and the literary form is frequent everywhere, and particularly in Tuscan 
and Roman authors.’® As to the date of appearance in the different parts of 
the country, Salvioni pointed out a Venetian document anterior to 1590; for the 
southern regions there is no special study, but it occurs in a Sicilian dictionary 
of the seventeenth century.'* 

I shall mention only briefly a number of proposed etymologies: they are obvi- 
ously false or they have been proved to be so by previous writers on the subject. 
Some have thought of Gr. dépnya or dapos.'? Zambaldi mentions Latin feralis 
“funeral,” which has not the slightest foundation in reality. Arab. farwa “a fur- 
coat” (Aleppo-Calvaruso), and Arab. feregtya “a kind of caftan with long sleeves, 
worn by learned people” (Dozy)"* are too different from ferreruelo, both in the 
shape of the garment and in the sounds of the word itself. Pasqualino and De 
Gregorio connected with Sicilian firriari “to go round” (cognate to firriulicchiu 
“peg-top,” and so coming from ferrum) because the ferraiuolo, Sicil. firriolu, is 
a garment “which goes around.” But it is highly improbable that a Sicilian word 
would spread so far, and moreover, the various Italian and Hispanic forms would 
remain unexplained. Sainéan (ZRPh xxx, 317) started from the Sicilian variant 
furriolu, as a derivative from furra “lining,” but Baist and Salvioni replied 
that this form is exclusively Sicilian, and even there it is less usual than firriolu; 
that furra is a local Hispanicism not to be found in other Italian dialects; that 
the change of Sicilian unstressed i into u after a labial consonant is a frequent 
local phenomenon; and that ferreruelos had no linings. As to German feier hiille 
“a holiday cloak,” proposed by the Spanish Academy and accepted by Portu- 
guese etymologists, we may point out: Ist that it is not a question of a solemn 
garment but of something used everyday, as may be seen by the passages from 
Cervantes and Géngora, and by Quevedo’s Buscén (chap. 13), where one reads: 
“de noche nos apartamos de las luces porque no se vean los herreruelos calvos 
[‘worn out’) y las ropillas lampifias”; 2d that such a South-Romance and Medi- 
terranean word, totally absent from France, cannot come from German; 3d that 
this is only an etymology for the eye, since the second e of feier (MHG vfre) is 
not and has never been pronounced, so that the most we could get from feier 
hiille would be *feiruolo, never ferraiuolo. 

The only apparently reasonable suggestion was given by Covarrubias, in deriv- 
ing the word from the Spanish name of the German troopers, called refires in 
French, Schwarzritter in German, and herreruelos in Spanish. Baist was inclined 





“kind of overcoat”; Adrianople ¢epapé “kind of coat.” By the phonological features it is 
easy to see that most of these forms must come from the Venetian dialect. 

4% Traina, Accademici Filopatridi, Spotti, Mattioli, Casaccia; Salvioni, Joc. cit. 

% De Gregorio, St. Glott. It., vu, 136-7. 

17 Tommaseo, Accademici Filopatridi. 

18 Dictionnaire détaillé des noms de vétements chez les Arabes, 334. 
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to accept it, even though with doubt, after pointing out that this Spanish name 
was also attested by the lexicographer Victor, in 1609.!* Of course, this name is 
very well known. We read it in Nffiez de Alba, in 1552;2° in Eugenio de Salazar, 
in 1568;7 and in other authors of the late sixteenth century, quoted by Morel- 
Fatio (RFE 1x, 277-8). The identification of the two words was current at this 
epoch, since Géngora calls the Schwarzritter ferreruelos, using the form with 
initial f-, which elsewhere applies only to the garment. The name of the troopers 
is quite easy to understand: they were called blacksmiths (herreros) because their 
armor was black and they had a kind of hammer as a weapon.” But the as- 
sumption that they wore a ferreruelo is entirely arbitrary and impossible because 
they were heavily armed, with a breast-plate and a back-piece, as is known 
Moreover, since the Schwarzritter were known to the Spaniards as a result of 
the wars with the Low Countries, and ferraiuolo as the name of a trooper was 
completely unknown in Italy, the Italian word for ‘‘cloak”’ ought to come from 
Spanish; while, as a matter of fact, it is attested earlier in Italy than in Spain. 
The Portuguese ferragoulo would also be unexplainable from a historical and from 
a phonological standpoint. 

Before looking for a satisfactory etymology, let us try to get some clue from the 
study of the form of our word. In Spanish we see at first a struggle between the 
two variants herreruelo and ferreruelo, the second of which is finally generalized.” 
This irregular preservation of initial f- is surprising. Since a learned pronuncia- 
tion would be inconceivable in such a word, this is a clear indication of its foreign 
origin. All attempts to nationalize the form of ferreruelo were unsuccessful in the 
long run. In Italian there is a form feraiuolo, with a single r, used by two Roman 
authors, Magalotti and Pietro della Valle; and the dialect forms with loss of the 
first vowel (frajol, frerél, etc.), used in Ancona, Romagna, Bologna, and Ber- 
gamo, must come from this variant too. Tommaseo, who compares the case of ser- 
rare from Latin serare, admits feraiuolo as the original form. The correspondence 


19 Gayangos, in the glossary of his edition of Salazar, believes, on the contrary, that the 
name of the troopers comes from the cloak they wore, but he does not attempt to prove that 
they ever really wore a ferreruelo. 

20 Didlogos de la Vida del Soldado, 1, £°59, as quoted by Cabrera, Diccionario de Etimolo- 
gtas, s.v. According to Fontecha aojar los erreruelos means “apuntar con los arcabuces”’ in 
the same author (p. 239 of the edition of the collection Libros de Antafio). I wonder if this 
translation is good, cf. Géngora, ed. Foulché, 1, 193. 

31 Cartas ed. Gayangos, p. 22. 

22 See Cabrera, s.v. The dictionary of the Spanish Academy reproduces his words. 

3 The oldest three texts, Morales, Alem4n,and the first part of Don Quixote, from 1574, 
1599 and 1605 respectively, have herreruelo; the most recent ones (Nueva Recopilaciéon, 
1623; El Diablo Cojuelo, 1641, etc.) have ferreruelo, and this is the form that is preferred by 
the dictionaries: Covarrubias, A utoridades, Terreros, the Academy. Between 1605 and 1623 
the two forms co-exist. In Don Quixote we read herreruelo in the first part and in chapter 18 
of the second part, but ferreruelo towards the end of the work; in Espinel’s Marcos de Obre- 
gn we have herreruelo in the original edition and in one of the other editions of the same 
year (1618), whereas the rest of the editions, including those of 1641 and 1657, have fer- 
reruelo (See Gili’s edition, p. 169). Hidalgo, Vocab. de Germania, gives herrero “ferreruelo,” 
a fanciful slang form, with conscious adaptation to the pseudo-primitive herrero ‘“‘smith.” 
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between Italian ferraiuolo and Spanish ferreruelo may seem perfect at first sight, 
as Tuscan -aio, -aiuolo correspond habitually to Spanish -ero and -eruelo. But 
the disappearance of an r before a yod is a peculiar feature of Tuscan dialects. 
In the other Italian regions this r ought to reappear. Forms with an r in the 
stressed syllable do exist in Italy, but they are rare: we find only Venetian 
ferariol, Bergamo frerél, and ferraruolo in the old dictionaries of Oudin and 
Duez. But, as Salvioni emphasized, we should see this r everywhere in the dia- 
lects, which is not the case of the forms from Sicily, Naples, Ancona, Romagna, 
Bologna, Milan, etc. And it is in no wise possible to regard such forms, widely 
different from that of normal Italian, as borrowed from the literary language. 
Now, in Portuguese, where no loss of an intervocalic r is possible, all the known 
variants (ferragoulo, farragoulo, ferraioulo, etc.) show the same surprising lack of 
r, an antihiatic g usually taking its place, so that not only must the Italian 
dialect forms be regular, but we must conclude that the word in its original form 
did not have the suffix -arius, and that the Spanish second r is probably a second- 
ary addition like that in romero “pilgrim” coming from romeo, in borrero “hang- 
man” coming from Provengal bourréu, French bourreau, or in galera, trinchera, 
Cat. corxera (=Sp. corchea). On the other hand, the ou-diphthong in the Portu- 
guese forms does not correspond either to the regular development of the Ro- 
mance suffix -iolus,* so that the suspicion of a secondary adaptation to the form 
of this suffix in Spanish and Italian would be also perfectly warranted. 

If the word shows no truly Romance suffixes and the Spanish f- reveals a for- 
eign origin (although Spanish is one of the languages where the word was oldest 
and be&t established), if all attempts to find a European etymology have come 
to nothing, and if the word belongs exclusively to the southernmost Romance 
languages and to Modern Greek, it may be well to seek its origin in Africa. In- 
deed, it is surprising that this has not been done before.” As a matter of fact the 
noun feryil is, according to Brunot, currently used in Algiers, Tetuan, Tanger, 
and Rabat as the name of “‘a kind of short blouse, without a hood, worn by cer- 
tain classes of workmen, especially by sailors and stevedores.”?? The existence 
of the word is confirmed by the Spanish monk Patricio de la Torre, who lived in 


Morocco at the end of the eighteenth century. He defines Js. A as a long shirt, 


fastening in front and having wide sleeves.** And it is also attested by the 
eminent French Arabist Colin,?® who heard feryfl as the name of a woollen 


* From the Portuguese words in -oulo only four come from Lat. -iolus: lentejoula, tejoula, 
mocoula and cacoula. The -j- of the first two ones is a proof that they come from Spanish, 
and the -/- denounces all of them as borrowings. 

% The Crusca, Rigutini, Fanfani, and others think that It. ferraiuolo comes from Span- 
ish. Portuguese writers are unanimous in tracing the Portuguese word either to Spanish or 
to Italian. And many a Spanish lexicographer maintains that it came from Italy to Spain. 
Everywhere a foreign atmosphere surrounds the word, and these opinions come from per- 
sons who perceived it. 

% Arabic feregtya and farwa belong to Oriental Arabic, not to the Magrebinic dialects. 

*7 L. Brunot, Noms de Vétements Masculins a Rabat, s.v. See also Beaussier, Dict. Pratique 
Arabe-Francais (Algiers dialect). 

28 Dozy, Supplément aux Dictionnaires Arabes, 11, 263. 29 Hesperis, v1, 73-74. 
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blouse used for working or as a protection against cold, in the Arabic speech of 
members of the Anjra kabil, west of Ceuta, in Morocco. Furthermore, firjol is 
defined as “‘a cloak” by the Maltese dictionary of Busuttil. So this Arabic word is 
used from Malta to the Atlantic, but only, as Colin emphasizes, in seaports or in 
places near the sea. It is attested only from the end of the eighteenth century,”° 
but since it has a broken plural (fréwul), the use of the word in Arabic must be 
old. Colin, in treating of fery@l, does not mention Sp. ferreruelo or It. ferraiuolo 
at all, but it is his merit to have shown the origin of the Arabic word. There is 
an obvious connection with Mozarabic pallyal, baly&l, palywél, a cloak used by 
monks and kings;*! and the hesitation between initial p, 6, and f points clearly 
to a Latin original in p-: cf. Port. alperche, Sp. albérchigo, Cat. bresquilla, Arab. 
firsiq “peach,” coming from persicum; Cat. fleitera and Mozar. piléhta “cheese- 
wattle,” from plecta.* Consequently, there can be no doubt that both ferydl 
and pallyfl come from Latin palliolum “cloak.”’ This is not the only word re- 
ferring to clothing that has passed over into Africa from Romance territory. I 
need only recall Algerian gonela or goleila “small cassock,” akin to It. gonnelia 
“petticoat” and already quoted by Haedo (p. 47). 

Colin observes correctly that the change of Lat. p into f is the mark of an 
ancient borrowing. Romance words of recent introduction into Arabic change p 
into b. So that fery@l can be a relic of North African Latinity. The phonological 
development of our word when it came back to Romance languages shows noth- 
ing surprising. We have to start from a slight variant feriyél, with the alternation 
between y and i+, so common after a consonant; for instance: in Asin’s Glos- 
sary, sagarbiyain <Lat. scorpionem (p. 311), artibiya <Lat. rubea (p. 255), faliyus 
<Lat. folios (p. 124), etc. From feriyél we come to Sicil. firrijolu (so wntten by 
Pasqualino, beside firriari) ; and in Italian we come to ferraiuolo, with assimilation 
to the ending of words like acquaiuolo, fumaiuolo, tettaiuolo, and especially the 
pre-existent ferraiuolo “smith,” already used by Giovanni Villani. In Portuguese 
we have the development of a secondary consonant in ferreioulo, ferregoulo, etc.; 
and the representation of the open @ of feriyfl by the diphthong ou, which in 
Southern Portugal, as it is well known, is simply equal to a close 0. The same thing 
happened in O. Port. farroupo “lamb” from Arabic har@b.® Finally, as in this last 
word, ferreruelo and kindred forms have taken a double rr, everywhere except in 
a few Italian dialects, through the influence of other Romance word families, in 
our case, that of ferrum. 


% Tt is not mentioned by Haedo, Topografia e Historia General de Argel, published in 1612 
4 for the first time, although Haedo describes and partially names the garments worn by the 
, inhabitants of Algiers (pp. 47, 98, 112, 129, of the Biblidfilos Espafioles edition). But this 
absence has no meaning since Haedo does not refer especially to the garb of workers, and 
still less of port workers. 

3 The three forms appear in the canonical codex of Escorial, written in 1049, in the Ara- 
bic-Latin Glossary of the 11th Century, and in Almakkari, respectively. In the last author, 
Dozy was able to reestablish the correct form by comparing the different misreadings of the 
manuscripts. See Simonet’s Glosario, p. 417; Dozy, Supplément, 1, 16. 

32 For other instances, see BDC, xxrv, 40. % Steiger, Conir., p. 120. 
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A last question would be, how has Magrebinic fery@l been able to win such an 
important place in Italian, Spanish and Portuguese? The word was borrowed 
everywhere towards the middle of the sixteenth century, so it cannot be left over 
from the time of the Moslem domination of Sicily and of the Iberian Peninsula. 
Let us keep in mind that the feryél belonged to the dress of sailors and stevedores, 
and these people were the most assiduous users of the Lingua Franca, that curi- 
ous mixture of Italian, Spanish, and Arabic words, with a simplified grammar, 
which has been employed for centuries in Mediterranean ports for intercourse 
between Moslems and Christians. Unfortunately, the study of this language has 
been badly neglected by Romanicists, so that we still only have at our disposal 
the essay by Schuchardt (in ZRPhA, xxximm, 441-61), written nearly forty years 
ago. Nevertheless, the Lingua Franca has a well fixed grammar and a perfectly 
established vocabulary, in which Romance words prevail, but the Arabic ele- 
ment, especially for things and ideas typical of North Africa, is by no means 
slight, as is easily seen in the lists published by Schuchardt (pp. 446-7, 458-9, 
461). These lists might be augmented without difficulty by a careful reading 
of Eugenio de Salazar’s Cartas, with whose work Schuchardt was not ac- 
quainted.™ 

The Lingua Franca was undoubtedly the vehicle of entry into Romance for 
such Arabic words as Sp. papaz, It. papasso “christian priest”; Fr. maboul “mad”’; 
It. bizzeffe, Cat. a betzef “very much’’; It. alla babballa, Cat. a la babalé “‘incon- 
siderately, carelessly,” from Arab. °aldé b4b Alléh “to God’s mercy, at random” 
(Dozy, Suppl. 1, 125a). Especially is a word like Genoese camallo, Corsican, Si- 
cilian camalu, Prov. camalo, Cat. camdlic “‘a porter, a carrier of burdens,” from 
Arab. hammél,* closely related to the case of ferreruelo, the name of the char- 
acteristic garment of camalli. 

So, just as the scientific study of slangs has been so useful in recent years for 
research, the investigation of mixed languages and more particularly of the Lin- 
gua Franca, will provide the opportunity for many a valuable discovery. 

There is a moral to be drawn from this rather surprising appearance of the 
humble Lingua Franca in the sphere of scientific etymology, for it has enabled us 
to resolve a puzzling problem relating to a word in the Romance literary lan- 
guages, one which has challenged hitherto several generations of researchers. We 
must realize that it is not wise to leave uncultivated any section of the lan- 


* There is a testimony of the use of the Lingua Franca among the Turks of Cyprus in 
Cervantes’ El Amante Liberal (ed. Rivadeneyra, 1), 1302. Some scattered words might be 
gleaned from Cervantes’ writings, such as this novel, Los Battos de Argel and the episode of 
the Captive in Don Quixote. An attentive reading of Haedo, the principal source of Schuch- 
ardt’s essay, would certainly still yield some contribution. 

% The center of irradiation seems to have been Genoa. It is easy td see it thanks to the 
-o- of the Provencal form. Cat. camdlic must also come from the Genoese plural! camalli. 
There is no reason for believing that the word comes from Turk, as admitted by Meyer- 
Liibke’s REW, since the transcription of Arabic k as k is common in Romance, and the 
word belongs to the Western and not to the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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guages or any aspect of the speech in the territories surrounding Romania if we 
want to clear out field of the obscurities, still too numerous, that encumber it.* 


Joun CoroMINAs 
University of Chicago 


% Prof. Ruth Kennedy calls my attention to an example of herreruelo, older than that of 
Morales, in a Passo belonging to the Registro de Representantes first published in 1570 by 
Timoneda. That work has been ascribed to Lope de Rueda (+1565) by the editor of his 
works (Madrid 1908), and figures in this edition, 11, 251. So my expectation of older evi- 
dence of the existence of the Spanish word is confirmed. I take advantage of this occasion 
for referring to the work on Spanish garments of this epoch which is being prepared by 
Prof. Kennedy and where much valuable information will be found about the shape of 
Serreruelos. 


4. WAS CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE EXTENSIVELY 
REVISED AFTER THE MIDDLE OF 1390? 


I 


IN an article entitled “The Date and Revision of Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale,” Pro- 
fessor Johnstone Parr proposes that this poem (mentioned in the Legend of Good 
Women, and therefore extant in 1386) was revised after the middle of 1390, 
and that this revision was more extensive than has hitherto been supposed.’ 
With these conclusions I find myself unable to agree. The arguments offered in 
the article are: 


I) Lines 2461-2462 of the Knight’s Tale may allude to certain events of 1387, 1388, and 
1389. 

II) Lines 884, 2973, and 1748 ff., could refer to events of 1388 and 1389 quite as well as 
to events of the early eighties. 

III) In describing the tournament Chaucer adds much realistic detail not found in his 
literary source, Boccaccio’s Teseida, detail which is paralleled by contemporary accounts of 
King Richard’s tournament at Smithfield in 1390. As Clerk of the King’s Works, Chaucer 
had charge of the construction of the scaffolds for the tournament, and it is suggested “that 
Chaucer is recording in the KnT the tournament he saw and made preparations for in 
London in May of 1390." 


The third of these arguments is the most elaborate and important, but before dis- 
cussing it I wish briefly to summarize and comment upon the other two. 


1See PMLA, tx (1945), 307-24. In the Legend (F 420-1; G 408-9), Chaucer lists among 
his writings “‘al the love of Palamon and Arcite Of Thebes.” For the date of the Legend, see 
F. N. Robinson (ed.), The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, etc. [1933]), pp. 
952-3. For the date of the Knight’s Tale in its earliest form, see Robinson, p. 771. Cogent 
reasons for placing it between Troilus and the Legend are offered by J. S. P. Tatlock, The 
Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (“Chaucer Society Publications, Second 
Series,” No. 37 [London, 1907]), pp. 70-83. The generally accepted theory is that only 
lines 875-92 (and possibly line 3108) were written for the adaptation of the ‘‘Palamon 
and Arcite” for its place in the Canterbury Tales; see Parr, p. 307, where are cited Tatlock, 
p. 66, and W. J. Wager, “‘The So-called Prologue to the Knight’s Tale,” MLN, t (1935), 
296-307. See also Tatlock, pp. 67-70. 

* See Parr, p. 324. 
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The first argument offered for a late revision of the Knight’s Tale rests on the 
lack of a “source” in astrological writings, for the words vengeance and pleyn cor- 
reccioun in lines 2461-2462, a couplet from Saturn’s list of his malefactions to- 
ward mankind: 


I do vengeance and pleyn correccioun, 
Whil I dwelle in the signe of the leoun.* 


Mr. Parr writes: 

Chaucer is reporting no commonplace astrological notion that one might read about in 
astrological textbooks; and we may strongly suspect that he is here alluding to some hap- 
pening or happenings in current affairs which were attributed by his contemporaries (or 
by him) to the astra] influence of Saturn in the Lion, Now Saturn . . . was actually in the 
sign of Leo between July, 1387, and August, 1389. . . . Early in November, 1387, the planet 
began to retrograde, and... its motion did not become direct until the end of March 
1505.... 


We are now offered a quotation from Albumasar indicating that Saturn is “‘par- 
ticularly evil when [its] motion is retrograde,” and one from Albohazen Haly 
indicating “that Saturn is powerful and particularly evil in the first ‘face’ (i.e., 
the first ten degrees) of Leo. . . .”’ ““‘We may assume, therefore,” the writer con- 
tinues, “that the astrologers were unusually pessimistic in their general predic- 
tions for the period between December, 1387, and April, 1388, when Saturn 
was actually retrograde in the first face of the Lion.”® Mr. Parr then offers a 
careful and detailed account of contemporary events, showing how the malicious 
“vengeance” of the Gloucester faction on King Richard II and his friends, oc- 
curred during the retrograde motion of Saturn in the first face of the Lion; and 
how Richard’s subsequent retaliatory “pleyn correccioun” occurred just before 
Saturn passed from the sign of the Lion. Such, in highly condensed form, is the 
first argument. 

In the way of comment I suggest that if it be necessary to find a topical allu- 

sion in lines 2461-2462, then we may imagine that in 1386 Chaucer, like the 
astrologers, could have predicted misfortune to come, and that he used the 
phrase vengeance and pleyn correccioun perhaps as a warning to Richard, regarding 
whom Mr. Parr writes: 
Now toward 1386, the nineteen-year-old king’s youthful mismanagement of the govern- 
ment and the royal prerogative as well as his wild extravagances with the money supplied 
him by Sir Nicholas Brember and other wealthy merchants of London raised the ire of the 
nobles of the realm, and particularly the wrath of the king’s three uncles: John of Gaunt 
(Duke of Lancaster), Thomas of Woodstock, and Edmund of Langley.® 


In other words, the astrological and historical information which Mr. Parr has 
brought to bear on lines 2461-2462 of the Knight’s Tale, does not seem to me to 
militate against the belief that Chaucer wrote them in 1386 or even earlier. 
The second argument proposes that certain historical events of the years 
1388 and 1389 may be alluded to in certain lines of the Knight’s Tale which have 


* See Parr, pp. 307-14. All citations are from Robinson. 
* See Parr, p. 309. 5 See Parr, pp. 309-10. ® See Parr, p. 311. 
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been thought to allude to events in the early eighties. The passages in question 
involve lines 884 (“‘And of the tempest at hir hoom-comynge”’), 2973 (‘“To have 
with certein contrees alliaunce”), and 1748 ff. (the ladies’ intercession for 
Palamon and Arcite).? Nothing, however, is offered to weaken previous theories 
regarding these passages. 

The third and main argument is “that Chaucer’s description of the tourna- 
ment in the poem reports the grand tournament held by King Richard in Lon- 
don in 1390,’® the scaffolds for which were erected under the supervision of 
Chaucer as Clerk of the King’s Works. In support of this view, Mr. Parr compares 
passages from the Knight’s Tale with sentences selected from contemporary 
chronicles, pointing out in each comparison that few or no phrases or lines of 
Chaucer’s description resemble lines in the Teseida. Since this argument may 
seem plausible to anyone who has not recently studied the Teseida and its rela- 
tionship to the Knight’s Tale, I hasten to point out that Mr. Parr refers us to no 
edition or manuscript of the Teseida, refers us to no book, stanza, line, or word 
in that poem, and quotes nothing from it. Footnote 42, however, refers us to 
“Tatlock’s line-by-line analysis of Chaucer’s indebtedness to the Teseide,” pp. 
227-230 of The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works. But the table to 
which we are thus referred was provided by Professor Tatlock with the following 
title: “The Knight’s Tale and the Teseide: A Table of Parallels” ;* and I believe 
he nowhere refers to his “Table” as a “line-by-line analysis of Chaucer’s in- 
debtedness to the Teseide.”’ Indeed, Mr. Tatlock’s highly concentrated “Table” 
was designed to indicate the relative proportion of Italian lines translated by 
Chaucer from each line-position in Boccaccio’s stanzas, thus testing and forever 
disposing of the old theory of a stanzaic “Palamon and Arcite.” I urge that by 
no means should study of Tatlock’s four-page ‘‘Table” be confused with study 
of Boccaccio’s 9,904-line Teseida. 

I shall now consider the third argument in detail and with specific reference to 
the text of the Teseida.° This argument falls in seven sections, which I shall dis- 


7 See Parr, pp. 314-7. On p. 315 and n. 36 (and on p. 324) it is proposed that lines 884 
and 2568 were suggested by events connected with Queen Isabella’s entry into Paris in 
1389. With “tempest” (884) compare “infinito d’uomini tomolto” (Teseida, 1, 24: 5); and 
with “Hanged with clooth of gold” (2568) compare “fu la lor terra tutta quanta ornata di 
drappi ad oro”’ (Teseida, u, 19: 6-7)—both closer to Chaucer than the passages cited by 
Parr from Froissart’s description of Isabella’s entry into Paris. 

§ See Parr, p. 317. Parr’s third argument stems in part from S. Robertson, “Elements of 
Realism in the Knight’s Tale,”” JEGP, xv (1915), 226-55. Parr cites chiefly John Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles, trans. Thomas Johnes (New York, 1849), Bk. rv, ch. xxiii; and Raphael 
Holinshed’s Chronicles (1802 ed.), 11, 811-2. 

® See Parr, p. 318; Tatlock, p. 226; Tatlock utilizes his “Table” on pp. 56-66. It is worth 
noting that no reference is made either, to the one edition of the Canterbury Tales which 
offers evidence and discussion of the possibility of Chaucer’s revision of the Knight’s Tale: 
J. M. Manly and E. Rickert, The Text of The Canterbury Tales (8 vols.; Chicago [1940]) ; 
see especially 11, 97, 133-5, 495-515; m1, 426-38; the MSS appear to offer no support for 
Mr. Parr’s theory regarding the nature of Chaucer’s revision: see II, 514-515. 

10 The text used is A. Roncaglia, (ed.), Giovanni Boccaccio: Teseida delle nozze d’ Emilia 
(“Scrittori d’Italia (Bari, 1941]), regarding which see the first footnote of my study of 
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cuss seriatim, and which for convenience I entitle as follows: 


1) The construction of the lists (lines 1897-1908 of the Kmight’s Tale). 
2) The arrival of the visiting lords (2187-2189). 

3) The feasting before the tournament (2197-2203). 

4) The preparations about town for the tournament (2491-2508). 

5) The procession to and arrival at the lists (2565-2586). 

6) The actual fighting (2600-2662). 

7) The feast and gifts after the tournament (2715-2718, 2735-2739). 


1. THe CONSTRUCTION OF THE LIsTS 
In the argument, here and elsewhere, there is no precise indication of what 
sort of revision Chaucer might have made of the poem existing in 1386. For ex- 
ample, after pointing out that Chaucer was allowed “£8. 12s. 6d. for the con- 
struction of the scaffolds,” the writer remarks that it is “significant to find in 
the KnT the following lines which have no counterpart in the Teseide,”™ namely 
1897-1908, regarding the construction of Theseus’ lists: 


For in the lond ther was no crafty man 1897 
That geometrie or ars-metrike kan, 

Ne portreyour, ne kervere of ymages, 

That Theseus ne yaf him mete and wages, 1900 
The theatre for to maken and devyse. 

And for to doon his ryte and sacrifise, 

He estward hath, upon the gate above, 

In worshipe of Venus, goddesse of love, 

Doon make an auter and an oratorie; 1905 
And on the gate westward, in memorie 

Of Mars, he maked hath right swich another, 

That coste largely of gold a fother. 1908 


To say that these lines “have no counterpart in the Teseide” is not altogether 
accurate if by this one means that Boccaccio makes no mention of an eastern 
gate and a western gate in the theater, one to be used by Palemone and the 
other by Arcita, whose succouring deities are Venus and Mars respectively. Yet 
at this point Mr. Parr cites rules for the construction of the 1390 lists, and 
italicizes in the follewing manner: “ .. . the lists must be made with one door to 
the east, and another to the west... .”” It almost looks as if we were intended to 
believe that Chaucer had an estward . . . gale and a gate westward (lines 1903 and 
1906) in imitation of the 1390 lists rather than in imitation of Boccaccio, who 
specifically tells how the theater had due entrate con forti porte . . . luna inverso 
il sol nascente,...l’alira mirava inverso l’occidente, and then tells how dalla 
porta donde Eiiro soffia, Arcita entrd, and that d’alira parte entrd poi Palemone.™ 





“Chaucer’s Use of the Teseida,” PMLA, txt (1947), 598. That article has the following 
errata beyond the writer’s control: p. 599, n. 4, 1. 4: after vimt) insert a comma; p. 601, n. 9, 
1. 4: for the read che; p. 608, 1. 8: after with insert additional; p. 610, n. 46: for 1-14 read 
1-4; p. 611, n. 50: read Préser pinae; p. 617, n. 69, 1. 5: for -54 read -54). 

" See Parr, p. 318. 12 See Parr, pp. 318-9, n. 46. 

4 See Teseida, vi, 108: 7-8; 109: 1, 3; 114: 7-8; 118: 6. Chaucer (2581-2586) has Arcite 
use the westward gate, and Palamon the eastward gate. 
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Furthermore, no direct indication is given of whether we are intended to assume 
that Chaucer’s original redaction had an Athenian theater already existing, and 
that his task in building the 1390 lists inspired Chaucer to recast the correspond- 
ing portions of his poem; and no corroborative evidence is offered in support of 
such an assumption. On the other hand, here and elsewhere Tatlock’s arguments 
against extensive realistic revision are completely disregarded and ignored.“ 


2. THE ARRIVAL OF THE VISITING LORDS 


It is next pointed out that just as Chaucer substituted two individuals— 
Lycurgus and Emetreus—for Boccaccio’s large array of individual knights-at- 
arms, so two distinguished visitors came to the 1390 tournament: the count 
Waleran de Saint Pol, and Sir William de Hinault count d’Ostrevant. It is not 
directly suggested, however, that Chaucer’s substitution of the two for Boc- 
caccio’s many, did not occur until 1390; actually, the two portraits are closely 
tied up with the astrology of the poem and with various lines in the Teseida.“ 
Then the writer quotes from Froissart, showing that d’Ostrevant reached Lon- 
don on a Sunday, “for it was on this Sunday that the tournaments were to 
begin’’; and adds: “Likewise did the knights in the KnT arrive on a Sunday; 


And in this wise thise lordes, alle and some, 
Been on the Sonday to the cittee come 
Aboute pryme, and in the toun alight. (2187-89) ’"!" 


Although a footnote here declares that “The passage has no counterpart in the 
Teseide,” lines 2187-2188 (except for the reference to Sunday) were surely based 
on Teseida, vi, 65.8 Let us recall that in the Kmight’s Tale the arrival of the 
knights on Sunday is closely followed on Sunday night and early Monday morn- 
ing, by the prayers of Palamon, Emelye, and Arcite, to Venus, Diana, and Mars, 
respectively.!* Now Professor Walter C. Curry has carefully pointed out that in 
his choice of days of the week, and hours of the night, for these prayers, Chaucer 
arranged the time of each prayer to coincide with the astrological hours of the 
corresponding planet. How strange, then, for a scholar acquainted with Mr. 
Curry’s book,” even to imply that Chaucer might ever have revised his time- 
scheme in order to have the knights arrive on Sunday just because Sir William 


4 See Tatlock, pp. 66-70; Parr refers us to p. 66 in his first footnote. As evidence against 
realistic revision of the description of the lists, I suggest the absurdity of their size, pointed 
out by S. J. Herben, MLN, ri (1938), 595. 

8 See Parr, p. 319; Kmight’s Tale, 2129-2186; W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval 
Sciences (New York, 1926), pp. 130-7; Teseida, v1, 14-7, 21-4, 30, 36, 41. 

16 See Parr, p. 319, quoting from Froissart. 

17See Parr, p. 319; in quoting, I correct (from Robinson) the misprint, “About 
prime .. . ” (2189), and do likewise in later passages without comment. 

18 See Parr, p. 319 and n. 50. Teseida, v1, 65: 1-4, reads as follows: Qualunque fu de’ pos- 
senti signori, re, duca, prenze o altro d’onor degno, o qual si fosser piccoli o maggiori, che di 
Teseo venisse allor nel regno. ... 

19 See Knight’s Tale, 2209 ff., just 20 lines after the passage cited above. 

20 See Curry, pp. 124-6; Parr, p. 308, n. 5, where are cited pp. 128-30 of Curry’s book. 
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de Hinault count d’Ostrevant reached London on that day of the week! It is 
more comforting to believe that Chaucer never revised his time-scheme. 


3. THE FEASTING BEFORE THE TOURNAMENT 
Next, quoting from Froissart, Mr. Parr writes: 


Since Chaucer’s old patron, John of Gaunt, “gave a dinner to them on Friday,”’ we may be 
almost sure—as we read the following lines, only three of which bear resemblance to the 
Teseide—that Chaucer is writing from memory of the event: 

The mynstralcye, the service at the feeste, 2197 

The grete yiftes to the meeste and leeste, 

The riche array of Theseus paleys, 

Ne who sat first ne last upon the deys, 2200 

What ladyes fairest been or best daunsynge, 

Or which of hem kan dauncen best and synge, 

Ne who moost felyngly speketh of love. ... 2203 


A footnote adds that ‘“‘Froissart reports almost all the details: ‘minstrels, . . . 
supper well served, .. . dancings, ... ladies and damsels, . . . amusements, . . . 
presents.’ Lines 2198, 2202-03 resemble lines in the Teseide.”™ But these three 
are not the only lines in this passage whose details are found in the Teseida: the 
mynstralcye, the service, the feeste, the ladyes, the rich chambers of the palace 
—all are presented by Boccaccio. Chaucer’s only contributions are the dais 
and the dancing. These can offer us no help in dating such a passage by a courtier 
with a career like Chaucer’s, our first records of which go as far back as the 1357 
household accounts of Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster.¥ 


4. THE PREPARATIONS ABOUT THE TOWN FOR THE TOURNAMENT 


Mr. Parr’s next evidence for revision of the Knight’s Tale after the middle of 
1390 is as follows :* 


Professor Robertson juxtaposes the following (not a single phrase of which is 
from the Teseide) to show Chaucer’s realism; I suggest more—that Chaucer 
was writing as an eye-witness: 


Froissart Chaucer 


You wouldhaveseenonthe Andon the morwe, whan that day gan sprynge, 2491 
ensuing morning, Monday, Of hors and harneys noyse and claterynge 


1 See Parr, p. 320, and n. 52. With line 2198 compare Teseida, v1, 70 (also 7: 8; 65: 3; 
and xu, 80). With 2202-2203 compare Teseida, v1, 8; 70. I have found, however, no ver- 
bal counterpart to dauncen. 

22 Compare ministrieri (Teseida, vu, 99: 3; x11, 80: 5); servigt lieti e grati (v1, 69: 5); alti 
convili (v1, 70: 1); con donne festeggiare (v1, 70: 6); feste liete e graziose (x11, 80: 8); le ricche 
camere ... del suo palagio (vit, 96: 2-3). The expression first ne last seems related to pic- 
coli o maggiori (v1, 65: 3), or i grandi ei minori (v1, 70: 7). Chaucer’s attentiveness, to, x11, 
80, is shown by his use of it in 2735-2736. 

*3 See, for example, Edward A. Bond, “Chaucer as Page in the Household of the Countess 
of Ulster,” Life-Records of Chaucer, 11 (“Chaucer Society Publications, Second Series,”’ No. 
21 (London, 1886]), pp. 95-113. *4 See Parr, p. 320. 
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squires and varlets busilyem- Ther was in hostelryes al aboute; 
ployed, in different parts of | And to the paleys rood ther many a route 
London, furbishing and mak- Of lordes upon steedes and palfreys. 2495 
ing ready armor and horses Ther maystow seen devisynge of harneys 
for their masters who were to So unkouth and so riche, and wroght so weel 
engage in the jousts. (p. 528) Of goldsmythrye, of browdynge, and of steel; 
The sheeldes brighte, testeres, and trappures, 
Gold-hewen helmes, hauberkes, cote-armures; 2500 
Lordes in parementz on hir courseres, 
Knyghtes of retenue, and eek squieres 
Nailynge the speres, and helmes bokelynge; 
Giggynge of sheeldes, with layneres lacynge, 
pikes one Bry ed the armurers also 
With fyle and hamer prikynge to and fro. ... 2508 
These lines are surely realistic; but it does not follow that “not a single phrase” 
in this passage is from the Teseida. On the the contrary, not only are these lines 
a general imitation of Teseida, v1, 94-9, but certain of them are rather close to 
Boccaccio. With 2491, compare stanza 94, a description of the dawn used by 
Chaucer in Troilus and Criseyde (v, 274-8). As a parallel to noyse... Of hors 
(2492), Boccaccio (in 97: 5) offers snarling and whinnying (ringhiare e anitrir 
spesso sentiensi). With 2494-2495 and 2501, compare the action described in 
stanzas 97 and 98 (the arrival of nobles) and such words as destrier grandissimi, 
cavalcava, gran baroni; the palagio is mentioned in 96: 3.%° As for goldsmythrye 
(2498), we should note the selle ricche d’ariento e d’oro (97: 2), d’oro li sproni (103: 
4), and such lines from the descriptions of the knights as /a sella e ’l freno eran 
d’oro micanti, e similmente tutti gli altri arnesi (v1, 17: 3-4), and della maglia il 
molto guarnimento tutto fu d’oro (v1, 32: 3-4).% With browdynge (2498) and 
Lordes in parementz (2501) compare gran baroni, di robbe strane e varie addobbati 
(vit, 98: 1-2) and Teseo con real vestimento (100: 2). With Knyghtes and squieres 
(2502) compare alti cavalieri and diversa gente (99: 1, 2); the diie scudieri men- 
tioned in vu, 103: 2, are, of course, Palemone and Arcita, about to be knighted 
by Teseo. For helmes bokelynge and Giggynge of sheeldes (2503-2504), see elli 
aveva lo scudo imbracciato, e il forte elmo in testa ben legato (vu, 116: 7-8). 

Yet, as Robertson has noted, into Boccaccio’s description of the activities 
preceding the tournament, Chaucer has woven various details of feudal realism. 
It is hardly surprising that this realism should have been included by one who, 
as page and squire, as fourteenth-century Englishman, as sojourner on the 
continent with the English army and on royal missions,?’ and as reader of medi- 
eval romances, must even before 1390 have had opportunities to observe and 
learn of the kind of activity recorded here. Boccaccio’s stanzas, as so often in the 


% See also, v1, 8: 8—9: 2,... conti e baroni e donne e cavalieri. E vestien robe per molto oro 
care, con gran destrier, cavalli e pallafreni... . 

% With arnesi compare harneys (2492), and with maglia, cote-armures (2500). Various 
weapons and pieces of armor are mentioned during the tournament in Book vu. 

27 See, for example, Robinson, pp. xvi-xxiii. 
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Knight’s Tale, were the starting point and inspiration of a passage partly orig- 
inal with Chaucer: but the basis and much of the materials are from the Teseida, 


and there is no evidence of revision. 


5. THE PROCESSION TO AND ARRIVAL AT THE LISTS 


Yet once again I must quote at length from Mr. Parr’s article, which continues 


as follows:?* 


Combining the elements of Froissart’s description of the festivities on Sunday and Mon- 
day—to get a picture of the procession through London to Smithfield, and the entrance of 
the two foreign knights and their champions—we get a remarkably similar delineation of 
the same matter in the Knight’s Tale: 


Froissart Chaucer 
... according to proclama- Up goon the trompes and the melodye, 2565 
tion,...there paraded outof And to the lystes rit the compaignye, 
the Tower of London... By ordinance, thurghout the citee large, 
sixty barded coursers orna- Hanged with clooth of gold, and nat with sarge. 
mented for the tournament; Ful lik a lord this noble duc gan ryde, 
...and this procession moved Thise two Thebans upon either syde; 2570 
on through the streetsof Lon- And after rood the queene, and Emelye, 
don, attended by numbers of And after that another compaignye 
minstrels and trumpets, to Of oon and oother, after hir degree. 
Smithfield. ... King Richard And thus they passen thurghout the citee, 
entered Smithfield magnifi- And to the lystes come they by tyme. 2575 
cently accompanied by dukes, It nas nat of the day yet fully pryme 
lords, and knights,... The Whan set was Theseus ful riche and hye, 
queen took her station... Ypolita the queene, and Emelye, 
with her ladies, in the apart- And othere ladys in degrees aboute. 
ments that had been prepared Unto the seetes preesseth al the route. 2580 
for her [by Chaucer, inciden- And westward, thurgh the gates under Marte, 
tally]. The count d’Ostrevant rcite, and eek the hondred of his parte, 
came next, with a large com- With baner reed is entred right anon; 
pany of knights and squires And in that selve moment Palamon 
fully armed for tilting; then Is under Venus, estward in the place, 2585 


the count de Saint Pol and the 
knights from France. 

The tournament now be- 
gan,... (p. 528) 


With baner whyt, and hardy chiere and face. 


Of this passage we are told, “Lines 2581-82 and 2584-85 slightly resemble lines 
in the Teseide.”*® As a matter of fact, every line is paralleled by phrases in 
Boccaccio’s poem.*® The following materials for comparison are from Book vi 
unless otherwise noted: 


2565, le trombe (105: 4), giullari e ministrieri (99: 3), canti e istrumenti (u1, 19: 8). 


38 See Parr, pp. 320-1. 29 See Parr, p. 321, n. 54. 


%° Boccaccio’s personages twice visit the theater (vu, 1 ff., and 99 ff.), and Teseo has a 
triumphal procession through Athens (11, 18 ff.); Chaucer here combines elements from the 
three occasions. 
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2566, compare stanzas 104-114, telling how all went to the theater. 

2567 and 2574, Teseo ne li mena seco per via onorevole e degna per la cittade (20: 3-5). 

2568, fu la lor terra tutta quanta ornata di drappi ad oro e d’altri paramenti (11, 19: 6-7). 

2569-2570, compare stanzas 100-2, telling how Teseo proceeded together with the two 
Thebans. 

2569, magnifico molto usct Teseo (100: 1-2); era venuto Egeo con pompa grande;... ¢ 
similmente v’era gid Teseo (111: 1-3). 

2570, li due gran Tebani (101: 2). 

2571, Ipolita™ vi venne,...¢ Emilia con lei (113: 6-7); Ipolita, gli stette dall’un lato, da 
Valtro Emilia (1, 22: 5-6). 

2572, Venuti adunque li due campioni (114: 1); poi l’altre donne e’ cavalier (11, 22: 7). 

2573, Vennervi i citadini e tutte quante (113: 1). 

2574, see 2567 above. 

2575-2576, e gid del cielo al terzo salito era Febo co’ suo’ cavai fieri e correnti, quando per loro 
al teatro fu giunto (104: 5-7). 

2577, tutti s’affisser a seder con esso. Stette Teseo . . . nel teatro eminente (1: 8—2: 1-2), and 
the passages already cited for 2569. 

2578-2579, tutte quante le belle donne, . . . Ipolita,... e Emilia (113: 1-2, 6, 7); see also 
note 31. 

2580, ¢ tutti gli aliri popoli e collegi nel pian sedettero (2: 5-6); entro ogni gente: . . . com gradi 
larghi, . . . sopra li quali le genti sedeno (109: 5; 110: 4-5). 

2581-2583, e dalla porta donde Etiro soffia, Arcita entré con tutta sua parroffia (114: 7-8); 
ciascheduno sotto una bandiera (104: 1); seguendo li gid detti lor pennoni (114: 5); col 
pennone in mano (117: 1). 

2584-2586, venner, . . . quasi in un punto, li due gran Tebani (101: 1-2); al teatro fu giunto 

quasi ch’a uno medesimo punto (104: 7-8); ma d’alira parte entrd poi Palemone, fiero 

e ardito, il cavallo spronando, negli aiti bene il suo valor mostrando (118: 6-8) ; ciasche- 

duno sotto una bandiera (104: 1); col segno in man (120: 1). See also 116: 4 ( feroce... 

nello as petto). 


The suggestion that in Knight’s Tale, 2565-2586, four of Chaucer’s lines “slightly 
resemble lines in the Teseide’”’ is surely understatement. Here, at least, there 
seems to be no evidence whatever either of news-reporting or of revision. 


6. THe ACTUAL FIGHTING 


The writer next compares an eye-witness account of the Smithfield tourna- 
ment (from Raphael Holinshed’s Chronicles) with lines 2600-2610, 2637, and 
2660-2662 of the Knight’s Tale, and states that “Between lines 2600 and 2662 
Chaucer has borrowed not even a phrase from the Teseide, except in line 
2603. . . .”’** Let us examine the four passages in the Chronicles which Mr. Parr 
has italicized, together with similar portions of the Knight’s Tale, and then turn 
also to the Teseida. 

(1) Chron., “the trumpets sounded to the exercise’; K.T., 2600: “Now ryn- 
gen trompes loude and clarioun.” To these I bring the following parallels from 
the Teseida: le trombe sonando (vu, 105: 4); comandd che giammai non si trombasse, 


3. In m1, 18: 5; v1, 66: 1; rx, 16: 4, and elsewhere, she is called J polita reina or la reina 
Tpolita. 

32 See Parr, pp. 321-2, and n. 56. Line 2603 (“the sharpe spore”’) is paralleled by Teseida, 
vi, 7: 2; 8: 7; and 53: 6. 
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se nol dicesse (v1I, 121: 6-7); de’ suon della battaglia sond l’uno, and lo gid conosci- 
uto trombatore (vm, 128: 8 and 129: 8); il secondo sonare (vit, 133: 1); subito 
udissi il terzo suon fra loro (vl, 1: 8); and forse che ’l sentird qual io ho detto, 
d’arme, di corni, nacchere e trombetie (v1, 4: 8—S: 1). 

(2) Chron., “their staves being crasht in sunder, flue up into the aire’; K.T., 
2605: “Ther shyveren shaftes upon sheeldes thikke.” Boccaccio appears to have 
nothing closer to these expressions than l’armi dispezzate (v1, 88: 2). 

(3) Chron., “the beholders with joy of heart gave a shout thereat”; K.T., 
2660-62: “‘Anon ther is a noyse of peple bigonne For jove of this, so loude and 
heighe withalle, It semed that the lystes sholde falle.”” Boccaccio: ’l grido della 
gente (vit, 105: 5); voct messe da’ popoli strani, il qual dicon che ’n Corinto s’udette; 
... pensd parte del ciel fosse caduto (vit1, 5: 2-3, 8); alti gridi . . . le genti varie con 
novo romore (Ix, 15: 4, 6). 

(4) Chron., “Then came the night and brake off the first daies tournament”’; 
K.T., 2637: “For er the sonne unto the reste wente.” Boccaccio does not mention 
the night until after the assembly has returned to Athens: la notte n’andava, forse 
due ore vicina all’altezza (x, 1: 4-5). 

But these are not the only parallels between the Knight’s Tale, 2600-2662 and 
Boccaccio’s Teseida. In addition to the wounding, unhorsing, and capturing of 
knights, and the flowing of blood, common to Chaucer’s lines and Teseida, vit 
passim, I offer the following. “Out goon the swerdes;...The helmes they 
tohewen and toshrede” (K.T., 2608, 2609); E’ si feriron di tutta lor possa sugli 
elmi con le spade, e ispezzaro parte di quelli (vit, 72: 1-3), and tal con la spada in 
sul capo li diede, che per morto sel fé cadere a piede (vi11, 82: 7-8). “Ful ofte a day 
han thise Thebanes two Togydre ymet, and wroght his felawe wo; Unhorsed 
hath ech oother of hem tweye” (K.T., 2623-2625) is to be compared with 
Teseida, vil, 11-12, ending with the line amendun cadder sanza alcun riparo. 
The tiger whose whelp is stolen (K.T., 2626-2628) is to be compared to the 
leonessa of vim, 26; and the lion hunted in Belmarye (2630-32) with the lion 
hunted me’ getuli boschi (vm, 106). Palamon’s woe (2652) comes from the 
Teseida (vii, 123), as does Theseus’ saying that Arcite has won Emelye (2658- 
59; 1x, 24). In other words the statement that “Between lines 2600 and 2662 
Chaucer has borrowed not even a phrase from the Teseide, except in line 2603, 
...”’ is not supported by examination of Boccaccio’s poem; and the implied 
conclusion, namely, that Chaucer’s passage is therefore a piece of ‘‘news-report- 
ing,” is wholly unwarranted and misleading.* 


7. THE FEAST AND GIFTS AFTER THE TOURNAMENT 


Finally, a parallel is drawn between Knight’s Tale, 2715-18, 2735-39, and a 
passage from Froissart, mentioning the entertainment and feasting of ranking 
guests by King Richard (at Windsor) and Theseus (at Athens) respectively, 
the giving of gifts, and the departure of the guests for their respective homes. 
The writer notes that four of the nine lines quoted from the Knight’s Tale “are 
slightly paralleled in the Teseide.”™ As a matter of fact, Chaucer here comes as 


33 See Parr, p. 322, n. 56; p. 323. 3 See Parr, p. 323, and n. 58. 
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close to Boccaccio as he ever does except in the handful of passages actually 
translated; this typical parallelism can readily be seen by examining Teseida, 
x11, 80-83. There is no hint of the slightest debt on the part of Chaucer to the 
events of 1390. 

After submitting his evidence, Mr. Parr writes: 


Here, it seems to me, we have Chaucer inserting into Boccaccio’s story not only elements 
of mediaeval realism but also an excellent piece of belated news-reporting that must have 
caused those who read the Knight's Tale to reminisce pleasantly. Otherwise—if this mate- 
rial was in the original version mentioned in the LGW in 1386—those who read the original 
version and also attended the tournament and festivities in 1390 must have perceived 
Chaucer a prophet extraordinary.* 


One is forced to submit that anyone who read the Teseida and then contemplated 
the 1390 tournament must by the same token have perceived Boccaccio a prophet 
even more extraordinary: for, fifty years earlier and nearly a thousand miles 
away, he had written of the sounding of trumpets, the smashing of weapons, 
the shouting of spectators, and the coming of night. 

In the Teseida are matched all Mr. Parr’s specific parallels between the 
Knight’s Tale and contemporary events except the following: the erection of 
lists and the resultant payment of wages to workmen; the featuring of two noble 
visitors; the arrival of knights on Sunday; the dancing; possibly the mention 
of squires before the tournament; and the joy expressed in the shouts of specta- 
tors. No specific evidence is offered on the erection of the lists; and I have at- 
tempted to indicate that Emetreus and Lygurge, and the arrival on Sunday, 
were in the original version of the Knight’s Tale. Furthermore, Tatlock’s argu- 
ments against extensive revision are completely ignored. Under the circum- 
stances, the squires, the dancing, and the joyfulness of shouting are hardly 
sufficient or suitable evidence for dating the lines of a medieval romance or for 
determining the presence or absence of revision. In short, examination of the 
appropriate passages in the Teseida and the Knight’s Tale reveals so many gen- 
eral and detailed resemblances that one must question the theory of extensive 
revision after the 1390 tournament. It is in fact probable that even before this 
occasion court circles had recognized in Geoffrey Chaucer a kind of authority on 
the various matters under discussion. 

RosBeErtT A. PRATT 

Queens College 


II 


Mr. Pratt has made one quite valid criticism: I have erred in my statements 
concerning some lines which Chaucer derived from the Teseida. But this error 
does not, I think, cancel my principal thesis. 

I believe I have clearly stated that in the astrological textbooks may be found 
all the numerous malefactions assigned to the influence of Saturn in lines 2456- 
2469 except “vengeance” and “pleyn correccioun”; that the political events 
ending in 1389 more than likely suggested (even proved) to Chaucer that these 


% See also x, 1: 8; xm, 44: 2-3. % See Parr, p. 323. 
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epithets of “vengeance” and “pleyn correccioun” should be assigned to Saturn’s 
influence in the sign of Leo. One is not forced to agree with this interpretation; 
but I still believe it a more reasonable one than that these expressions were set 
down in 1386 “‘as a warning to Richard.” Not being in the astrology textbooks, 
such expressions could hardly have been considered a very substantial “warning” 
to anybody. Whether or not it is “necessary to find a topical allusion in lines 
2461-62” shall doubtless remain a matter of opinion; but inasmuch as Mr. 
Pratt so frequently calls attention to Tatlock’s “cogent reasons’’ for dating the 
Knight’s Tale earlier, it might be well to call attention to the fact that two (per- 
haps the most important two!) of those “cogent reasons” are based entirely upon 
topical allusions, one of which is in the very passage under consideration." 

Regarding Pratt’s comment on the “‘second argument,” let us observe that he 
has now reversed his attitude toward topical allusions; for he now wishes to can- 
cel mine by the simple expedient of running out before us those suggested by 
Skeat, Lowes, Emerson, and Manly. Does whoever gets into the field first with a 
theory based on a topical allusion have precedence over all newcomers? It cer- 
tainly seems to me that if I show that lines heretofore taken to be allusions to 
events in 1381 may allude just as easily to events in 1388 and 1389, I have 
“weakened” the previous theories.? 

Due to Mr. Pratt’s thorough familiarity with the Teseida, his comment on my 
“third argument” has real merit, although I am not certain that he is correct in 
saying that this part of my paper is “the most elaborate and important.” His 
comparison of some of the lines concerning the tournament in the KnT with lines 
in the Teseida is excellent; I for one am happy to see these specific parallels 
pointed out. I confess that I cannot read well the Italian of Boccaccio’s poem; 
and, there being no English translation of the poem, I did the next best thing to 
examining the Teseida itself: I consulted Tatlock’s Table of correspondences (as 
I have explained in note 42). Perhaps it should be pointed out that Tatlock calls 
it “a table of lines in the Tale derived from the Teseide, arranged according to the 
position in the Italian stanza of the lines from which they were translated.””* What 


1 That is to say, Skeat’s suggestion that line 2459 (‘““The murmur and the cherles rebel- 
lyng”) refers to the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381 and Lowes’ suggestion that line 884 (‘And of 
the tempest at hir hoom-comynge’’) refers to Isabella’s passage across the Channel in 1381 
constitute what Tatlock calls (and what others following him apparently continue to call) 
“two probable contemporary references in the Kn7.” And for Pratt to say twice that I 
have “completely ignored” Tatlock’s list of arguments against extensive revision in the 
KnT is itself perhaps a little “unwarranted and misleading.” I have not “ignored” them. I 
have been perfectly aware of them, and have referred to Tatlock’s study of the problem 
at the very outset of my paper. 

* It is somewhat astonishing to observe that in attempting to cancel my theory concern- 
ing line 884 (“And of the tempest at hir hoom-comynge”) Pratt points to the phrase 
“infinito d’uomini tomolto” in the Teseida. This he does in a footnote to his comment depre- 
cating my attempt to question Lowes’ theory concerning this line. Now if this line in the 
KnT does come from the Teseida, Pratt has to discard also Lowes’ contention that the 
line dates the poem shortly after 1381; and Lowes’ theory is one of those “cogent reasons” 
expressed by Tatlock! 

® Development and Chronology, pp. 56-7. 
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the Table was devised for is beside the point: it still remains a list of lines in the 
KnT derived from the Teseida. My remarks about the lines Chaucer did or did 
not derive from Boccaccio’s poem are correct according to Tatlock’s Table.‘ If 
this is insufficient authority, let me call attention to a similar (?) Table prepared 
by Mr. Pratt, found in The Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales 
(p. 92); and point out that had I used his Table rather than Tatlock’s I would 
have made almost as many errors as I did originally.’ 

In the passage concerning the construction of the lists, I have unintentionally 
seemed to overlook the existence of an east and west entrance in Boccaccio’s 
poem; but Pratt has overlooked the fact that this single item does not constitute 
all of the passage I quote.* The first of this passage still seems to me significantly 
tied up with Chaucer’s job of constructing the lists. And there is still much in the 
other passages which is mot found in Boccaccio’s poem but would seem to reflect 
the tournament of 1390. For example—not to mention Pratt’s own list of items 
concerning the tournament which are not to be found in the Teseida—where in 
Boccaccio are the “hostelryes al aboute,” the “many a route”’ which “rood . . . to 
the paleys,” the “trappures” and “hauberkes” and “cote-armures,” “Nailynge 
the speres,” the “armurers... With fyle and hamer prikynge to and fro?” 
Where in Boccaccio is a parallel for “Up spryngen speres twenty foot on highte’’? 
And so on. 

That part of the KnT concerned with the prayers of Palamon, Emelye, and 
Arcite does not depend as much on the arrival of the knights on Sunday as Pratt 
would lead one to believe. Inasmuch as the prayers were delivered early Monday 
morning and followed by the tournament on Tuesday (appropriately, on Mars’ 
day), the knights could have arrived on any day prior to Monday. Why Sunday? 


4 With two exceptions: footnote 56 should read “Of the lines I cite between 2600 and 
2662...” (for Tatlock does list lines 2626-27 and 2652, which I have not cited); and I 
overlooked in his Table line 2571. 

5 For example, not a single line of the passage on the construction of the lists (which I 
cite on p. 318), nor of those concerning the arrival of the knights on Sunday (p. 319), nor of 
those on the preparations before the tournament (p. 320) is listed in Pratt’s Table. Concern- 
ing the passage on p. 321 (lines 2565-2586), Pratt says in his present paper that “every line 
is paralleled by phrases from Boccaccio’s poem’’; yet in his Table he lists no parallels for 
lines 2565-70, 2576-80, 2585-86 (i.e., no parallels for fourteen of the twenty-two lines I 
cite). For the passage on p. 322 (lines 2600-2662) his Table records no parallels at all; yet 
his present paper now expounds parallels to the tune of two pages. For the passage on p. 323 
(lines 2715-18, 2735-39), his present paper says Chaucer “here comes as close to Boccaccio 
as he ever does,” etc.; yet his Table records only the same four lines listed by Tatlock. All 
this, I know, has little bearing on the case at hand; but it perhaps should be observed for 
those who might be confused as to what extent such Tables may be used. 

6 The italics of the passage from Strutt which Pratt attributes to me are not mine, but 
Skeat’s. Incidentally, I cannot see that Mr. Herben’s paper on Chaucer’s theatre (see Pratt, 
note 14) is particularly good “evidence against realistic revision.’’? Chaucer, as Herben says, 
has indeed made a mistake in the size of the theatre. But thoughtful consideration of Her- 
ben’s point suggests—quite the contrary to Pratt’s contention—that Chaucer was revising 
Boccaccio for realism: else why change the height of the stadium from 500 tiers to a more 
realistic 60? 
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I do not understand being called to account for not mentioning Manly and 
Rickert’s textual study of the Canterbury Tales, or the affirmation that this 
manuscript-study of the Tales offers ‘no support’ to my theory; for in volume 
1, pp. 501 ff. of that study, Miss Rickert’s theory there stated (though not ac- 
cepted by Manly) does lend support to my suggestion that the KnT underwent 
more revision than has been suspected. 

We end, it seems to me, by having still only one substantial piece of evidence 
against dating the KnT as late as 1390: the fact that some kind of poem on “‘the 
love of Palamon and Arcite” must have been written by 1386 to be recorded 
thus in the LGW. I fail to see that Pratt has added anything whatever to sub- 
stantiate the assumption that the KnT as we now have it was written prior to the 
LGW. He has, I believe, found it far easier to pick flaws in my arguments than to 
disprove my contention; and he has forgotten my statement that no one of my 
arguments constitutes substantial proof but that collectively they offer an im- 
posing array. In suggesting a late date for the composition of the Tale as we now 
have it, I have offered a set of arguments which still seems to me to be somewhat 
striking. 

JOHNSTONE PARR 

University of Alabama 


Ill 


I have read Mr. Parr’s reply with great interest, but do not feel that any addi- 
tional comment would be of advantage to careful readers of the evidence already 
presented by Mr. Tatlock and myself. 

R.A. P. 


5. MEDIZZVAL VESTIGES IN THE RHETORIC 
OF ERASMUS 


No single author is more responsible for that indefatigable elaboration of thought 
and locution cultivated by writers throughout the Renaissance in England than 
Erasmus of Rotterdam. His “little commentary,” De duplici copia verborum ac 
rerum commentarii duo, which the humanist dedicated in 1512 to the new school 
at St. Paul’s, became for many decades the manual through which novices might 
learn to accumulate synonyms, examples, similes, adages, allusions, epiphonemes, 
and all the materia of disciplined expatiation, thus effecting that elegant copious- 
ness of thought and language which is usually attributed to the exuberance of 
the humane spirit born again and emancipated after centuries of ignorance and 
suppression. 

Much of this exuberance is thought to have been fostered by the rediscovery 
of ancient literature; and yet one will look in vain throughout the volumes of 
ancient rhetoric, as the experience of Erasmus himself makes manifest," if one 
should seek to find developed there the theory of dilation that he expounded in 
the De duplici copia. “Sed quid facias,” he wrote to Budé, who thought this 


1 Erasmus, Opus epistolarum, ed. P. S. Allen (Oxford, 1906-10), 11, 365. 
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manual beneath the eigvia of an Erasmus,? “si praeterea nemo quicquam de 
Copia praecepit?”’® However adroitly Erasmus might recur in exemplifying his 
theory of dilation to the practice of ancient authors, the theory that he was 
expounding with the superior knowledge of a humanist had been elaborated dur- 
ing those long, sterile medieval centuries, the concepts of which, as the erudite 
Budé saw them refashioned in the De duplici copia, he could only dismiss in de- 
rogatory Greek as \errodoyfyara.* 

The theory of dilation was probably first developed in the homiletics of the 
Christian Church, the preachers of which found themselves confronted with the 
task of expounding Holy Scripture to the laity. To expatiate upon a line of the 
sacred text, extracting all the meanings both implicit and explicit, and by so 
dwelling upon the line to infix it in the memories of all who heard—such could 
well have been the need that occasioned the development of this theory. A 
further motive for dilation in medieval homilies is suggested by the emphatic 
use of size in medieval art. To the minds of that era, length of discourse like the 
size of a figure may have been an index of importance. Even the semblance of 
beauty could be elicited by dilation; for the pious variation of a single theme 
would achieve that variety in unity which is but the converse of the scholastic 
unity in variety. 

As developed in the artes concionandi of the high Middle Ages, this theory is 
comprised of eight modes—‘“‘octi modi dilatandi.”* Some of these—the sixth 
“exponendo metaphoras,” and the seventh, “thema diversimode exponere’’*— 
are drawn from the time-honored science of Christian exegetics. The others de- 
rive from the ancient science of Greek dialectic. Thus the first, second, fourth, 
fifth, and eighth modes—“‘notificando,” “dividendo,” “per auctoritates concor- 
dantes,” “per ea quae eiusdem sunt cognitionis,” “per causas et effectus’””—con- 
form respectively to the following loci or rémox of dialectic: “ex definitione,”’ ‘ex 
descriptione,” and “ex notatione”; “ex partitione” and “ex divisione”; “ex 
auctoritate”’; “‘ex conjugatione”; “‘ex causis” and “ex effectis.””’ Thus too, the 
syllogism and the forms of argument akin to it® reappear in the third mode, 
“ratiocinando sive argumentando.” But although the several devices may have 


2 Ibid., p. 232. 3 Ibid., p. 365. 4 Ibid., pp. 232, 254-5, 274. 

5 Cf. T. M. Charland, Artes praedicandi: contribution a V histoire de la rhétorique au moyen 
age (Paris—Ottawa, 1936), p. 211. 

*Le., “sunt autem quatuor modi exponendi: litteralis, allegoricus, tropologicus vel 
moralis, anagogicus.” The immediate source of my terminology for the homiletic modes is 
the Third Part of an ars concionandi falsely attributed to St. Bonaventure and published 
in the Quaracchi (1901) edition of his works; see ibid., 1x, 17-21. This Third Part derives 
from the famous ars concionandi of the thirteenth-century English monk, Richard of Thet- 
ford. “Un des traités les plus répandus est celui qui porte sur les huit modes de développer 
un sermon. I] a été pillé et abrégé de toutes maniéres, par le Pseudo-Bonaventure (3e par- 
tie), par Martin d’Amberg, par Olivier de Went, par Robert de Basevorn et Ranulphe 
Higden, et par plusieurs anonymes. II se rencontre sous le nom de son véritable auteur, 
Richard de Thetford, parfois sous celui d’Albert le Grand.”—Charland, op. cit., p. 77. 

7 The eighth mode may also embrace the locus ex adjunctis. The designations of the loci 
are from Boethius, In Topica Ciceronis commentariorum libri sex. 

8 Cf. Aristotle, Prior Analytics, 11, xxiii-xxvii. 
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been ancient, the function to which they were now dedicated—the dilation of a 
text—was medizval. 

The practice and theory of the medieval preachers may have led their more 
secular brethren to develop for themselves a similar theory of dilation adapted 
to the pursuit of mundane letters. Such a theory is preserved for us in two famous 
artes poetice of the thirteenth century, the Poetria nova of Geoffrey of Vinsauf 
and the Laborintus of Eberhard the German. Like the homiletic theory, sig- 
nificantly, the poetic is comprised of eight modes,* but these modes are not de- 
rived from the sciences of dialectic or exegetics. They stem, for the most part, 
from the ancient and anonymous De ratione dicendi ad C. Herennium,*° and seem 
by their nature to suggest that the theory which they now subserve evolved in some 
measure from the preexercitamina of the ancient schools, transmitted by Priscian 
to the Middle Ages. Prosopopeia and descriptio, which had themselves been the 
subjects of pra@exercitamina, thus emerge as the fifth and seventh modes of dila- 
tion. The third and eighth modes, “‘collatio” and “‘oppositum,”’ recall those steps 
in the elaboration of a preexercitamen which Priscian named “a comparatione” 
and “a contrario.” The first mode, “‘interpretatio,” exhibits vestiges of a pre- 
exercitamen recorded in the Ad Herennium as the figure of thought “‘expolitio.’”™ 
Moreover, such a preexercitamen as the fabula was susceptible of a twofold treat- 
ment analogous to dilation and its contrary, abbreviation; in describing this two- 
fold treatment, Priscian uses the very terms that Geoffrey later applied to dila- 
tion and abbreviation: “latius,” “breviter,” “producere,” and the distinctive 
“morando.””™ 

There can be no question that Erasmus was acquainted with both the poetic 
and homiletic theories of dilation. Himself the author of an ars concionandi, he 
could not have been ignorant of medieval homiletics. That he knew medieval 
poetics may be inferred from a passage of a letter written by him in 1489 to Cor- 
nelius Gerard. There in the same breath Erasmus refers to the Poetria nova and 
the Horatian Ars poetica, exchanging the terms rhetorical and poetic in a manner 
reminiscent of the medieval: 


Nosti Tullium, nosti Quintilianum, nosti Horatium, nosti Gaufredum; quam copiosa, quam 
praeclara huius artis<scil., rhetoricae>ediderint praecepta certe non es nescius; quae 
quisquis recte servaverit, is sane poeticum munus absolute confecit." 


A much less respectful allusion to the Laborintus may perhaps be discernible un- 
der the guise of a pun in a passage written by him during the same year: 


Cave autem ne homuncionum istorum imperitulorum, imo lividulorum garritus te quicquam 
permoveant, qui ubi in ineptissimis authoribus Florista, Ebrardo Graecista, Huguitione se 
senuisse viderunt, nec tantis ambagibus ex imperitiae labyrintho potuisse emergere, id 
unicum suae stulticiae solatium proponunt, si in eundem errorem suum iuniores omnes 
pelliciant.“ 

Like his contemporaries, Erasmus would identify the author of the despised 


* Cf. E. Faral, Les arts poétiques du XII* et du XIII* siécle (Paris, 1924), p. 62. 
 Ibid., pp. 63 ff. 1 See Faral, pp. 63-4. 

12 Rhetores Latini minores, ed. K. Halm (Leipzig, 1863), pp. 551-2. 

3 Opus epistolarum, 1, 117. 4 Tbid., p. 124. 
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Graecismus with Eberhard the German." Surely the Laborintus was as well known 
to him as to the nameless mocker who derides it expressly in the Epistclae ob- 
scurorum virorum. 

The De duplici copia verborum ac rerum commentarii duo of Erasmus may be 
succinctly described as a conflation of these poetic and homiletic theories modi- 
fied by his ample knowledge of ancient literature and rhetoric. Thus in the first 
book of his “commentary,” Erasmus, with a wealth of knowledge, has explored 
all those methods by which the same thing can be said in various ways; but the 
function of all these rationes sermonis variandi is identical with that of the first 
modus dilatandi recorded by Geoffrey: “varius sis et tamen idem.””’ Similarly, 
the “methods of enriching the content” which are set forth in the second book of 
the De duplici copia can with few exceptions be seen to correspond with modes 
of dilation belonging either to the homiletic or to the poetic tradition. This cor- 
respondence is perhaps most obvieus between the sixth modus dilatandi in the 
poetic series, “digressio,” and the sixth method of Erasmus—‘“sexta locupletandi 
ratio, quam Graeci rapéxBaow, Latini partim egressionem, alii digressionem, non- 
nulli excursum appellant”; but the fifth and seventh of the poetic modes, “‘pro- 
sopopeia” and “descriptio,”’ are subsumed just as clearly under the fifth locuple- 
tandi ratio, to which a medieval theorist—if the example of Matthew of Vendéme 
may be taken as a precedent—* would have subordinated the epithet, although 
Erasmus reserves this as the seventh locupletandi ratio. The eighth method of 
Erasmus—“a circumstantiis, quas Graeci Peristases vocant”—is subordinated by 
Geoffrey to his second modus dilatandi;*® Erasmus himself asserts that the 
peristases are ancillary to the fifth, ninth, and eleventh “methods of enriching 
the content.’”?° 

The eleventh locupletandi ratio—‘ex accumulatione copiosa probationum et 
argumentorum’’—and the tenth as well—“ut quam maximum propositionum 
numerum reperiamus”—-since it is but a logical extension of the eleventh, may 
be derived from the third and fourth modes in the homiletic series, “ratiocinando”’ 
and “per auctoritates concordantes.”’ To the homiletic theory are traceable, in 
addition, the first four methods by which Erasmus would effect the enriching of 
content. The first locupletandi ratio—‘‘si quod summatim ac generatim dici 
poterat, id latius explicetur, atque in parteis diducatur’”—seems, accordingly, to 
have been prompted by the second homiletic mode, “dividendo”; while the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth methods of Erasmus—(2) “‘quoties non contenti semel exi- 
tum rei proponere, ex quo reliqua quae praecesserunt, per se queant intelligi, 
singulatim ea quoque commemoramus, per quae ad eum exitum perventum est’’; 
(3) “quoties rem non nudam exponimus, sed altius etiam causas repetimus, a 


% Cf. Faral, p. 38. 
16 Epistolae obscurorum virorum, ed. F. G. Stokes (New Haven—London, 1925), p. 98. 
17 Faral, p. 204. 18 Ars versificatoria, ed. Faral, op. cit., pp. 118-51. 


19 “Est enim circumlocutio quando sententiam aliquam dicturi eam non directe dicimus, 
sed quasi in circuitu ambulamus et per quasdam circumstantias sub ampliori serie verborum 
ipsam insinuamus.”—Documentum de modo et arte dictandi et versificandi, ed. Faral, op. cit., 
p. 273; cf. Poetria nova, vv. 230-1, ed. Faral, op. cit., p. 204. 

20 Erasmus, Opera omnia, ed. J. LeClerc (Leyden, 1703), 1, 83E. 
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quibus initiis sit profecta”’; (4) “quoties non simpliciter proponimus negocium, 
sed enumeramus etiam illa quae negocium comitantur, vel consequuntur’’—may 
well owe their inclusion in the theory of Erasmus to the eighth homiletic mode, 
“per causas et effectus.”’ 

Thus, of the twelve Erasmian methods for enlarging the content, only two 
remain between which and the medieval modi dilatandi no connection can be 
established. These are the twelfth, by which the parts of a discourse are multi- 
plied, and the ninth or amplification. Perhaps amplification was included by Eras- 
mus among his methods to emphasize tacitly the divergence between the classi- 
cal and medieval acceptations of this term and hence to signalize the purity of 
his own usage; for the medieval theorists use this term with reference to the 
length, the ancient rhetoricians and Erasmus with reference to the force, of an 
expression.™ 

Like the medizval theorists, Erasmus applied the term dilatandi to the de- 
vices that he records in the De duplici copia; yet he uses perhaps more commonly 
the term locupletandi and prefers to designate the totality of his theory by the 
term copia. Ostensibly this term was derived by Erasmus from passages in Ma- 
crobius and Quintilian to which he refers in the De duplici copia: 


“Quattuor sunt” inquit Eusebius “genera dicendi: copiosum, in quo Cicero dominatur, 
breve, in quo Salustius regnat, siccum, quod Frontoni adscribitur, pingue et floridum, in 
quo Plinius Secundus quondam et nunc nullo veterum minor noster Symmachus luxuria- 
tur.”’2 


Novem vero lyricorum longe Pindarus princeps spiritus magnificentia, sententiis, figuris, 
beatissima rerum verborumque copia et velut quodam eloquentiae flumine.¥ 


This last passage and similar passages in Cicero and Seneca rhetor™ undoubtedly 
suggested to Erasmus the twofold division of copia—“rerum ac verborum”— 
a bifurcation seemingly ignored by medizval theorists. Nevertheless, mediaeval 
tradition could have supplied Erasmus with equally clear precedents for his over- 
all use of the term copia. Such a use may be illustrated from a gloss to the First 
Oration against Verres in a tenth-century manuscript: “Facultas ad celeritatem, 
copia ad longitudinem orationis” ;* it is further exemplified by Alexander Neck- 
ham, the contemporary and compatriot of Geoffrey of Vinsauf, who—suggesting 
once again a connection between the ancient preexercitamina and the poetic 
theory of dilation—has left us three versions of the fable De aquila et testudine, 
one written “subcincte”’ in four lines, another “compendiose”’ in ten, and a third 
of thirty-two lines dilated “‘copiose.”* A still more renowned contemporary of 
Neckham has transmitted the term; “copia rhetoricae” is one of the gifts he 


*t Cf. Faral, p. 61. 

22 Macrobius, Saturnalia, v.i.7; Erasmus, Opera omnia, 1, 4C. 

* Quintilian, Imstitutio oratoria, x.i.61; Erasmus, ibid., p. 5F. 

*4 Cicero, De oratore, iii.142; De inventione, ii.50; Pro M. Caelio oratio, 45; Seneca rhetor, 
Controversiae, iv. praef.7. 

* Ciceronis orationum scholiastac, ed. T. Stang] (Vienna—Leipzig, 1912), u, 332. 

*6 Les fabulistes latins, ed. L. Hervieux (Paris, 1894), m1, 463-4. 
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stowed on the divine man envisioned in the Anticlaudianus of the copious Alain 
de Lille. 

In his letter to Budé, Erasmus modestly disclaimed excessive praise for the 
authorship of his “little commentary”: “Liberum est cuivis et post meam aedi- 
tam Copiam de copia praecipere. Mihi sat laudis est quod de ea vel primus pro- 
diderim aliquid vel diligentius et exactius caeteris.” The reason for his modesty— 
and for his correlatives—should now be manifest. 

GEORGE JOHN ENGELHARDT 

University of Connecticut 


6. SHAKESPEARE’S PORTRAIT OF AJAX IN TROILUS 
AND CRESSIDA 


FLEAY’s suggestion, that Ajax in Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida is a satire 
on Ben Jonson," has generally been rejected as one of a number of “shallow hy- 
potheses,’” the editor of the Yale Troilus* dismissing it as a notion refuted by 
Tatlock in 1915.‘ Since it is believed that the case for Fleay’s conjecture has never 
been fully and clearly set forth, the present discussion invites scholars to reex- 
amine this theory. 

Upon a correct understanding of the “purge” passage in IJ Return from Par- 
nassus, the interpretation of Ajax may well depend: 


Kemp. . . . Why heres our fellow Shakespeare puts them all downe, I and Ben Ionson too. 
O that Ben Ionson is a pestilent fellow, he brought vp Horace giuing the Poets a pill, but 
our fellow Shakespeare hath giuen him a purge that made him beray his credit $ 


While IJ Return was produced in Christmastide, 1601,* Poetasier, to which the 
passage alludes, probably appeared in the spring or summer of the same year.’ 
Since JI Return implies that Shakespeare answered Poetaster, his rejoinder must 
have been written in the latter half of 1601. The only plays usually held to have 
been composed at about this date are Twelfth Night, Merry Wives, All’s Well, 
Hamlet, and Troilus; but the first three can have little relevance to our inquiry,* 
and the fourth has nothing resembling a purge. According to most editors, how- 
ever, Troilus appeared in 1601-02, and its “‘prologue arm’d,” clearly referring to 


1A Chronicle History of the Life and Work of William Shakespeare (London, 1886), pp. 
45-6, 221; A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama 1559-1642 (London, 1891), 1, 
366; 11, 189. Cf. R. A. Small, The Stage-Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the So-called Poe- 
tasters (Breslau, 1899), supporting Fleay. See also J. H. Penniman, The War of the Theatres 
(Boston, 1897) and Penniman, ed., Poetaster, etc., Belles-lettres Series (Boston, 1913). 

2 J. Q. Adams, A Life of William Shakespeare (Boston, 1923), p. 353. 

3N. B. Paradise (New Haven, 1927), pp. 172-3. 

4“The Siege of Troy in Elizabethan Literature, expecially in Shakespeare and Hey- 
wood,” PMLA, xxx (1915), 726-34. Tatlock’s arguments will be considered below. 

5 W. D. Macray, ed. (Oxford, 1886), ll. 1809-13. 

6 Edward Arber, ed., English Scholar’s Library, No. 6 (London, 1879), pp. ix-xii. Cf. 
E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), rv, 39. 

7 Poetaster, ed. H. S. Mallory, Yale Studies in English, No. xxvu (New York, 1905), 
p. Xxx, 8 Cf. Chambers, William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), 1, 72. 
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Poetaster, links it to Jonson’s play; moreover, to maintain its topicality, Shake- 
speares’s prologue probably alluded to a piece then freshly on the boards. It is, in 
addition, the only one of the works which many scholars confess their inability 
to explain. Hence, if any play of Shakespeare may be said to do so, Troilus and 
Cressida contains the “purge.” 

Although considerations of the purge in Troilus often mention Ajax, no one, 
apparently, has detected a clue to him in the Return passage itself; and since 
“beray” in the Parnassus plays has the meaning of “‘befoul,”’® the method by 
which Shakespeare gave Jonson a purge that “‘made him beray his credit’’ would 
seem to be obvious: Shakespeare befouled Jonson’s credit or reputation by nam- 
ing him Ajax, a common low pun of the time signifying “privy.” 

Dekker had been retained by the Chamberlain’s men to refurbish Satiromastix, 
which contained an attack upon Jonson, and was produced about September, 
1601, at the Globe; and in Poetaster Jonson reveals that he has wind of the plan. 
Therefore, he attacks not only Dekker and Marston, with whom he had had pre- 
vious difficulties, but Shakespeare’s own company, the Chamberlain’s; and he 
does it in a particularly vicious way, singling out individual members of the 
group for personal derision.“ This onslaught in itself would have furnished suf- 
ficient motive for Shakespeare’s reply in Troilus, to which the Parnassus al- 
lusion bears witness. But the actors of Shakespeare’s company were only one of 
three bodies which Jonson satirized; soldiers and lawyers were also among his 
targets. That the latter group protested we know from the playwright’s own 
“Apologetical Dialogue.” Now Peter Alexander and O. J. Campbell have gath- 
ered sufficient evidence to make it highly probable that Troilus and Cressida was 


9 J Return, \l. 1261, 1320, 1435; 17 Return, ll. 876, 946, 1235, 1530, 1812. 

10 Nashe, in 1596, uses “‘beray” and “Ajax” together in his attack on Gabriel Harvey, 
Have with you to Saffron-walden, giving “the picture”’ of his enemy “‘as hee is readie to let fly 
vpon Aiax,” for the benefit of readers ‘“‘so disposed to take a view of him . . . with his gowne 
cast off, vntrussing, and readie to beray himselfe, vpon the newes of the going in hand of 
my booke.” Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1905), 111, 38; cf. ibid., mt, 11, “.. . the 
most contemptible Mounsier Aiaxes of excrementall conceipts. .. . ’’ Cf. Sir John Haring- 
ton, Metamorphosis of Ajax (1596), Ulysses upon Ajax (1596), Anatomy of the M etamor- 
phosed Ajax (1596), etc. In Troilus, cf. m1. iii. 244; and m. i. 70, 79, 120; m1, iii. 275; m1. iii. 
235. Cf. also LLL. v. ii. 581. In the dialogue of Troilus, the name Ajax occurs forty-five 
times; is it fanciful to imagine an Elizabethan audience smiling when the word Ajax, pro- 
nounced A-jakes, was heard? References are to the Globe Shakespeare. 

 Poetaster, ed. Herford and Simpson (Oxford, 1932), m1. iv. 278-84, 295-306, 354. Ac- 
cording to T. W. Baldwin, The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company 
(Princeton, 1927), pp. 232-3 n., Jonson here alludes to the principal actors of the Chamber- 
lain’s company. It is certain that these are Chamberlain’s men since Histrio, their repre- 
sentative, is addressed in Poetaster as follows: “ ... and you stage me, . . . your mansions 
shall sweat for’t, . . . varlets, your Globes, . . . ” (111. iv. 199-201). 

12 Lines 81-127. Cf. Herford and Simpson, 1, 417; 1v, 193, and Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 
m1, 365-6. If, in ll. 141-52 of the “‘Dialogue,” Shakespeare is to be found among the “better 
natures, by the rest so drawne / To run in. that vile line,” we possibly have Jonson’s own 
word that Shakespeare retaliated against him for the attack on the players in Poetaster. 
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intended for performance at the Inns of Court.“ Hence, another strong motive 
for Shakespeare’s portrait of Jonson in the person of Ajax would seem to emerge. 
We have thus bounded our character as completely as possible: Shakespeare’s 
depiction of Jonson would have afforded amusement and sweet revenge to author, 
actors, and audience. 

While Tatlock recognizes the difficulty of proving that Ajax is not Jonson,“ 
he nevertheless hints that he whom Jonson lamented as the gentle Shakespeare 
would not have insulted Jonson in a way in which he himself had not been of- 
fended. But Jonson lamented the dead Shakespeare, not the Shakespeare of this 
period, a score of years earlier; and, as has been shown above, Jonson had insulted 
Shakespeare’s company, and, by implication, Shakespeare himself, in Poetaster. 
Tatlock next traces the treatment of Ajax in earlier works, in order to show that 
Shakespeare’s Ajax is like the traditional one. But even if one allows this general 
contention, one cannot on that basis argue away the particular similarities which 
exist between Ajax and Jonson, and which gain importance when seen in the 
light of theatrical history. Thirdly, while granting that Jonson had repeatedly 
been described in the same terms as Ajax, Tatlock objects that he is given none 
of the stupidity which is essential in Ajax’s personality. But, certainly, the astute 
spectators of the Inns of Court would not be puzzled about identifying the object 
of ridicule; and their own knowledge would lead them to smile at this satire on 
Jonson’s pompous pedantry. Finally, Tatlock asserts that at this period Jonson 
was lean, and that Ajax is described as stout, and “slow as the elephant.”’ Ajax’s 
elephant-slowness, may, as in Mayne’s verses quoted below, allude merely to 
Jonson’s unusual deliberateness in composition, for which he was often ridiculed. 
But even if Jonson were actually lean, in view of the numerous other similarities 
between him and Ajax, the factor of size would probably have been counterbal- 
anced by the exaggeration of some other recognizable feature. We may therefore 
conclude that none of the objections of Tatlock is of sufficient importance to dis- 
prove the identification. 

It is difficult to conceive of a better choice for a satire on Jonson than Ajax: 
(1) Ajax was a traditional braggart. Compare Drummond: 


He is a great lover and praiser of himself, a contemner and Scorner of others, given rather 
to losse a friend, than a Jest, jealous of every word and action of those about him... a 
dissembler of ill parts which raigne in him, a bragger of some good that he wanteth, think- 
eth nothing well bot what either he himself, or some of his friends and Countrymen hath 
said or done. 


(2) Ajax was a famous soldier; and while others of his fellows had also been 
soldiers, Jonson never allowed it to be forgotten that he had been one. Thus 
Drummond: 


In his servuce in the Low Countries, he had in the face of both the Campes Killed ane 
Enimie & taken opima spolia from him, and since his comming to England being appealed 


13 Alexander, “ ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ 1609,” The Library, 4th Ser., 1x (1929), 277-9; 
Campbell, Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Trotlus and Cressida (San Marino, 1938), pp. 
% Ben Jonson, ed. Herford and Simpson, 1, 151. 


191-3. Mt Op. cit., p. 734. 
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to the fields he had Killed his adversarie, which had hurt him in the ar:ne & whose sword 
was 10 Inches Longer than his, for the which he was Emprissoned and almost at the Gal- 
lowes . . . he had many quarrells with Marston beat him & took his Pistol from him. . . .* 


Jonson’s slaying of the actor, Benjamin Spencer, in a duel had become notorious, 
and is mentioned in Dekker’s attack in Satiromastix."" With this incident may be 
linked Jonson’s provocativeness in the War of the Theatres, and his general belli- 
cose disposition. (3) Ajax was a blockhead; it would never do to make the object 
of one’s satire witty or learned—indeed, Jonson’s loud trumpetings of his own 
erudition add point to the ridicule. (4) Ajax was a name in hilarious ill-repute at 
the time, as referring to a privy. 

Furthermore, there are specific passages in Troilus, which, point by point, 
tally with Jonson, whom the audience could hardly fail to recognize: 


This man, lady, hath robbed many beasts of their particular additions; he is as valiant as 
the lion, churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant:'* a man into whom nature hath so 
crowded humours’® that his valour is crushed into folly, his folly sauced with discretion: 
there is no man hath a virtue that he hath not a glimpse of, nor any man an attaint but he 
carries some stain of it: he is melancholy without cause, and merry against the hair:*° he 
hath the joints of every thing; but every thing so out of joint that he is a gouty Briareus, 
many hands and no use, or purblind Argus, all eyes and no sight.** 


Scattered throughout Troilus occur other identifying traits, of which it will 
suffice to mention a few. Ajax’s envy (11. i. 36-8) parallels Jonson’s known atti- 
tude, already evinced against Shakespeare.” His pride is amusingly touched off 
in 1. iii. 158-71, where Agamemnon ironically assures Ajax of the latter’s mod- 


16 Tbid., 1, 139, 140. 

17 Lines 1678-79, ed. Hans Scherer, Materialen, Bd. 20 (Louvain, 1907). 

18 On Jonson’s valor, see, in addition to Drummond above, Poetaster, tv. vii. 17-8, and 
Satiromastix, ll. 1668-69; for Jonson’s churlishness, no evidence is lacking; and Ajax’s slow- 
ness, likened by Shakespeare to that of the elephant, was a stock charge against Jonson’s 
sluggish muse. Thersites, in 11, iii, 2-3, calls Ajax “the elephant Ajax.” It is noteworthy that 
in Jasper Mayne’s lines “To the Memory of Ben Jonson,” in Jonsonus Virbius, 1638, p. 30 
(cited in Herford and Simpson, 1, 186), the elephant comparison appears again: 

Scorne then their censures, who gav’t out, thy Witt 

As long upon a Comedie did sit 

As Elephants bring forth; 
Cf. II Return (ll. 300-1), and the Apologetical Dialogue to Poetaster (ll. 193-4), where 
Jonson admits the charge. Cf. also the tradition, reported in Fuller’s Worthies, that Jonson, 
in wit-combats with Shakespeare, was “Slow in his performances.” 

19 Jonson’s unmistakable tagline to the audience, of course. Fleay, Chronicle History, pp. 
45-6, points out that “the character of Ajax... hits off Jonson exactly, and is a good- 
humoured reply to Jonson’s self-estimate as Crites in Cynthia’s Revels (ii. 1), ‘A creature of 
a most divine temper, one in whom the elements and humours are peaceably met,’ &c.” 

20 Cf. Drummond, “he is passionately kynde and angry,” op. cit., 1, 151. 

2 y. ii, 19-31. 

*2 For an ample list of supposed allusions to Shakespeare’s works in Jonson, see H. P. 
Stokes, An Attempt to Determine the Chronological Order of Shakespeare's Plays (London, 
1878), pp. 177-8. 
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esty, while Ajax denounces the sin of pride, exclaiming, “I know not what pride 
is.... Ido hate a proud man, as I hate the engendering of toads,” to which 
Nestor replies aside, ““Yet he loves himself: is ’t not strange?”’ Elsewhere (Lr. iii. 
218-22) he is again condemned out of his own mouth: 


Ajax. A paltry, insolent fellow! 
Nest. How he describes himself! 
Ajax. Can he not be sociable? 
Ulyss. The raven chides blackness. 
Ajax. T’ll let his humours blood. 


And Agamemnon, probably speaking here for Shakespeare, decides that the 
famous bloodletter of humors could stand to have his own eccentricities exposed: 
“‘Agam. He will be the physician that should be the patient.’”’* 

It may be concluded, then, that both external and internal evidence point to 
identification of Ajax as Jonson. Shakespeare “‘purged”’ Jonson by satirizing him 
as a witless, braggart soldier compounded of humours, and berayed his credit 
(befouled his reputation) by naming him Ajax, signifying a privy. What other 
aims and identifications Shakespeare may have had in mind, this paper is not 
concerned with; its purpose has been, by explaining the Parnassus allusion, by 
indicating the wealth of probable references to Jonson within Troilus, and by sug- 
gesting reasons for Shakespeare’s satire, to establish in his portrayal of Ajax an 
easily recognized caricature of Jonson. 

Wrt1aM ELTON 

Brown University 


33 Dekker echoes this remark in his preface to Satiromastix: “ . . . if his [Jonson’s] Criti- 
call Lynx had with as narrow eyes, obseru’d in himselfe, as it did little spots vpon others...” 
Among other passages in Troilus which may have a bearing upon Jonson are the fol- 
lowing: (1) 11. iii. 246-50, mentioning Ajax’s pride, covetousness of praise, surliness, and 
eccentricity; (2) um. iii. 252-4, where “She that gave thee suck” may be Jonson’s famous 
stoic mother, “thy tutor,”” Camden, and “thy parts of nature / Thrice-famed beyond, all 
erudition,” Jonson’s self-vaunted learning, without benefit of university; (3) 1. iii. 227-30, 
where a patent theatrical allusion occurs. It is worth noting that Tucca in Poetaster speaks 
of members of the Chamberlain’s company as shareholders. Adams (Life, p. 282) points 
out that, according to the original organization of the “housekeepers” of the Globe, there 
were to be ten shares in the stock company. Ulysses, then, is contradicting Nestor: Ajax 
would bear not only half, but all the pride; and (4) 1. i. 18-9 Ajax’s inability to read a 
proclamation, and the reference to prayer without book, may be a sly glance at Jonson’s 
reading to save his neck from the hangman, which is alluded to in Satiromastiz (ll. 383-4), 
“Thou . . . readst as leageably as some that haue bin sau’d by their neck-verse.” It is sig- 
nificant that the faults for which Jonson is satirized in Satiromastix (1601), where there is 
no doubt about his identity, include those for which he is ridiculed in Troilus. 
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7. GEORGE WITHER’S VERSES TO DR. JOHN RAVEN 


To the dozen or more complimentary poems contributed by George Wither to 
books by his friends' may now be added a set of verses to a man who served, for 
a time at least, as his physician—John Raven, M.D. The lines are written in a 
copy of Wither’s Emblems (1635, 34), evidently presented to Dr. Raven as a 
token of gratitude for healing services. The verses follow? 


To his worthie & most honored ffreind, John Raven Doctor of Phisike, &c George Wither 
wisheth all happines, & sendeth as a token of his hartie love and thankfullnes, these follow- 
ing Poems. 

It cannot, S/R, in Reason well be thought, 

That, when the Romaines Guifts & Offrings brought 

To all the Gods, their Festivalls to followe, 

That, they forgot the SONNE of great APOLLO: 

ffor, ZSCVLAPIVS (as a powre-Divine) 

Win their great Pantheon, had a shrine: 

And, such an Error, might have made them feare 

There would have follow’d, but a siklie year. 

As this had beene, in their Divnitie [sic], 

A Solescime; So, in humanitie, 

No lesse Absurditie in me it were 

(Now many other ffreinds remembred are 

W* such pore presents, as my state allowe) 

Jf of yo* ffreindship, J forgetfull growe, 

Whose Love & Art, hath not, alone, been free, 

On all Occasions, both to mine & mee: 

But, also, next to God, the Meanes became 

Whereby this Day, J live, to say, J AM. 

What Good soever, J of late had powre 

To put in practise, in some sort, is Yours; 

And you may claime a part, in evrie thing 

W* to effect, my Witts, hereafter, bring: 

Because, you have p'serv’d them, by that propp 

Wherew you did sustaine their Working shopp; 

W* was nigh ruinde by that Dysenterie 

Whose fflouds halfe sunk mee to th’Elysian flerrie. 


1 See William D. Templeman, “Some Commendatory Verses by George Wither,” V & Q, 
cLxxxim (1942), 365 ff.; my George Wither (unpublished dissertation in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, 1928), chap. 15; and Joseph Hunter, “(Chorus Vatum” (B.M. Add. MS 24,491; 
photographic reproduction in the Yale Univ. Library), v, 26, 55. Most of the titles are also 
given in Sir Sidney Lee’s article on Wither in the DNB. 

2 Reproduced here by kind permission of the Folger Shakespeare Library. They are writ- 
ten on the (?a) blank leaf preceding the address ‘To the Reader” in the STC 25900b copy 
of the Emblems. Although the transcript is intended to follow the original spelling and punc- 
tuation faithfully except for the long s, some of the commas are so faint, and some of what 
may be commas are in such odd places, that I am not sure of complete accuracy. Written 
in an entirely different hand across the margin are two names, probably of later owners of 
the book: William Challoner and Peyton Cole. Both names seem to be in the same 
seventeenth-century hand. 
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ffor my Desease was feirce; & there*thall 
Jnveterate, & Epidemicall. 
Had J receiv’d such Courtesies, as might 
Have left (or made) mee able to requite; 
J had assaid it: Or, if you had, then, 
Repaird to mee, as vnto other men, 
On comon Tearmes; Those Fees you might have had, 
W* would, betwixt vs two, have quicklie made 
The Reconings even: But, because J see 
Yo': purposes have beene to heap on mee 
More Benifitts, then possibly J may 
Be ever able fullie to repay; 
J must be faine to tell you; that, vnlesse 
You take for payment, my bare thankfullnes; 
And ever, an vnfaigned ffreind beleeve mee; 
Yo: former kindnesse will both wrong, & greeve mee. 
But, this is but a Fancie, not a Feare; 
ffor, you will be the same J think you are: 
And, as for mee, Loe, here, you have my hand 
That J am ever, Yours to Command 
Geo: Wither raptim. 


This manuscript is interesting for several reasons. First, it adds a hitherto un- 
known friend to Wither’s circle. The following facts about Dr. John Raven are 
known. Born in Hadleigh, Suffolk, the son of John Raven, Richmond Herald, he 
received the degrees of B.A. as a member of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1603-4, M.A. in 1607, and M.D. in 1614. He was appointed physician to the 
queen of James I. He was three times married. In 1636, shortly after receiving 
Wither’s book, he left London on account of the plague, but soon died, being bur- 
ied at Hadleigh on October 5, 1636. His will (103 Pile) was proved on October 27, 
1636, by his son John. It was probably this Dr. Raven to whom administration 
of the estate of his brother William Raven of Stonesby, Leicestershire, was 
granted in 1622. The will of a Thomas Raven of Guildford, Surrey (229 Bowyer), 
who may have been a relative, was proved on August 4, 1652.3 

How Wither came to know Raven is a question. Inasmuch as Raven went to 
Cambridge and Wither to Oxford, they could not have been college friends. Since 
Raven came from Suffolk and Wither from Hampshire, and since no common 
place of residence is known, acquaintance through neighborhood cannot be pre- 
sumed. My guess, a most uncertain one, is that they may have met through the 
Guildford branch of the Raven family, because Wither lived at various times 
near Guildford. Or they may have met in London, since Raven lived in Grey 
Friars Street, not far from Wither’s rooms in Lincoln’s Inn. 

The poem also adds one definite biographical fact to our slim knowledge of 


3 John and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, Part 1 (Cambridge, 1924), m1, 423; one 
or two facts are from G. F. Matthews (ed.), Year Books of Probate from 1630, 8 vols. (1902 
ff.), Vol. 1, part 2, p. 115; Vol. v1, part 2, p. 136; Sentences and Complete Index Nominum, 
p. 70; William Munk, The Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 2nd ed. (Lon- 
don, 1878), 1, 168-9. 
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Wither’s life during this period. Very little is known about his life in the early 
thirties. But this poem at least adds the circumstance that he had at this time 
an almost fatal attack of dysentery. 

Again, the manuscript adds one more piece to the slim collection of autograph 
material from his pen. In my introduction to an edition of his History of the Pes- 
tilence* I rashly stated that with the exception of that manuscript, now in the 
Pepysian Library at Cambridge and probably in his hand, only one other ex- 
ample of his writing was known. That was his signature to a warrant of 1651 for 
the sale of the King’s goods, which I therefore reproduced in that volume as a 
curiosity from the original in the Harvard College Library. Some years later, 
however, I found two large bundles of similar warrants in the Public Record Of- 
fice (SP 28/282 and 284), covering dates from about July, 1649, to about Novem- 
ber, 1652. But the present verses seem to be the only literary work in his hand- 
writing, in addition to the History of the Pestilence. Though differing slightly 
in some details, the handwritings of these two poems are practically identical. 

Finally, though of least importance, perhaps, the raptim [hastily] after the 
signature is characteristic. Wither wrote swiftly and easily—too swiftly and 
easily. Though these verses are pleasant and fairly interesting, they have the 
easy-going, jogging, uninspired quality which made Wither, like Wordsworth, a 
third-rate poet in much of his poetry. 

J. Mitton FRENCH 

Rutgers University 


4 (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1932), p. xvii. 


8. MILTON’S INFLUENCE ON WORDSWORTH’S 
EARLY SONNETS 


Joun Barp McNu tty makes a good point in his “‘Milton’s Influence on Words- 
worth’s Early Sonnets” (PMLA, tx, 745-51); yet there are three places in 
which his argument fails, for me at least, to carry conviction. First of all, he finds 
the sonnet on Bonaparte “strikingly ‘Miltonian’ ” but that on Westminster Bridge 
little influenced by Milton and akin rather to Wordsworth’s early sonnet of quiet 
description and close observation, ‘‘Calm is all nature as a resting wheel.” Here 
I believe few readers will follow him, for the Westminster Bridge lines have quali- 
ties which are not found in the other sonnets but which to most persons are dis- 
tinctly Miltonic: resonance, breadth, loftiness, vigor. “Republican austerity” is 
absent here, as in several of Milton’s quatorzains, because it did not enter into 
the feeling from which the lines sprang. 

Again, Mr. McNulty writes: “The majestic tone in poetry is Wordsworth’s 
quite as much as it is Milton’s.” But can this be said of what Wordsworth had 
written before he composed his first great sonnets? Aside from some lines in “Tin- 
tern Abbey” and a few passages in what was to become The Prelude, “the majes- 
tic tone” is markedly and intentionally absent from what Wordsworth wrote be- 
fore 1802. Its appearance thereafter is due not only to the influence of Milton but 
to change in subject matter and in purpose. 

Finally, Mr. McNulty remarks that a poet of Wordsworth’s political views, 
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“who ... had made a trip to France in the summer of 1802, and who had sub- 
sequently resided in London, could certainly be expected to have produced a 
number of political poems, with or without Milton’s example.” True, but with- 
out Milton’s example would they have been sonnets, and sonnets of a strongly 
Miltonic cast and intensity?" 
Raymonp D. Havens 
The Johns Hopkins University 


1Mr. McNulty, presumably following Thomas Hutchinson in his reprint of Words- 
worth’s Poems in Two Volumes (London, 1897, i. 208), gives the number of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets as 523; but as nine of those published by DeSelincourt were unknown to Hutchin- 
son, should not the number be 532? 


9. SHELLEY’S “HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY” 


THERE are several points in Professor F. L. Jones’s paper, “Shelley’s ‘On Life’,” 
on which I should like to comment. Although I grant the influence of Words- 
worth on Shelley in 1815-16, I am not “persuaded that the influence of [Words- 
worth’s] Ode is carried over in the Hymn [to Intellectual Beauty] to such an extent 
that the Hymn may be regarded as essentially a restatement of the Ode.’ It 
seems to me that without the very interpolations which Professor Jones says are 
justified by the relationship between the poems, little or no relationship is evi- 
dent; that, indeed, the two poems make quite different statements. Wordsworth 
is speaking of the successive changes in the way man sees the world, from the per- 
ceptions of childhood through the obstructed sight of youth and maturity to the 
penetrating vision of the philosophic mind. Shelley is speaking of Beauty’s brief; 
intermittent visits to the world throughout a man’s life. Beauty is “for some un- 
certain moments lent” like those aspects of the physical world in which it shows 
itself—rainbows and mists and music and clouds—and like the moral goods— 
“Love, Hope, and Self-esteem.” Man fluctuates from love to hate, from despond- 
ency to hope; but if Beauty kept firm state within man’s heart, he would be im- 
mortal and omnipotent. Shelley asks, not, with Wordsworth, why the radiance 
has forever vanished, but why those uncertain moments are not made permanent. 
In one of those moments, highly illuminated, the boy Shelley was touched by the 
shadow of Beauty. He dedicated himself to her service, and he has kept his vows. 
He prays, therefore, that as he grows older Beauty will not be inconstant but will 
bless his “onward life” with serenity like that of evening or autumn. The chrono- 
logical sequence from youth to age does not form the structure of the Hymn as it 
does that of the Ode; it is important only at the end. The emphasis in the Ode is 
on the changes in man’s ability to perceive the beauty of nature, in the Hymn on 
the inconstancy of Beauty’s visits to the world of nature and of man, and also 
on the power of Beauty to help humanity in general and the poet in particular. 

Both Professor Jones’s puzzlement over the last line of the Hymn and his inter- 
pretation of it? seem to me to be based on a misunderstanding of the word fear. 
It cannot be the same as the dread in the lines of Tintern Abbey. Granting again 
Wordsworth’s influence on Shelley, it is unlikely that Shelley would describe as 


1 PMLA, ix (Sept., 1947), 774-83.  Ibid:, p. 777. ? [bid., p..776, note 7. 
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part of the state to which the worship of Beauty has brought him, an attitude 
which represents an early stage in Wordsworth’s progress, an attitude, more- 
over, which certainly neither Wordsworth nor Shelley considered good. Shelley 
must be using the phrase “fear himself” to express something desirable. For this 
reason it cannot mean doubt or mistrust himself either.‘ Self-distrust, like self- 
contempt, is a despicable thing to Shelley.5 Its opposite, however, self-esteem, is 
good, and in the Hymn it is associated with Love and Hope: 


Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds, depart 
And come, for some uncertain moments lent. 


These lines furnish the clue to the meaning of fear in the last line of the poem’ 
Shelley is, I believe, using the word in its older sense of revere or esteem.® 

In the last two stanzas of the poem, Shelley’s thought moves clearly forward 
to the climactic line. Those three fluctuating goods of life, Love, Hope, and Self- 
esteem, become more stable and secure. His youthful vision of Beauty and his 
self-dedication establish for Shelley the hope that Beauty will “free this world 
from its dark slavery.”’ That freedom, in Shelley’s opinion, will be realized when 
men are 

a chain of linked thought, 
Of love and might to be divided not.? 


In Shelley or in any man respect for self and love of others would naturally be in- 
spired by the spells of a Power which (I quote Professor Jones) ‘“‘can be revealed 
to us through its numerous manifestations of itself” and with which “we can at 
times identify ourselves.”’* Shelley has, then, if my interpretation is correct, pre- 
pared his reader for the final line of the Hymn, although Professor Jones thinks 
not.* He has shown how the devoted service of the Spirit of Beauty has taught 
him “To fear himself and love all human kind.” 
ELIZABETH NITCHIE 
Goucher College 


4 See F. S. Ellis, Lexical Concordance to the Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley (Lon- 
don, 1892), p. 229. 

5 See Queen Mab, 1v, 185; Laon and Cythna, vin, xxi, 3; Adonais, xxxvu, 7; Prometheus 
Unbound, 1, 8, 510, 11, iv, 25; m1, iv, 134, 152. 

6 See NED, meaning 6, and cf. the Biblical use of the word: “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” 7 Prometheus Unbound, tv, 394-5. 

8 Op. cit., 782-3. § Ibid., p. 776, note 7. 


10. POE’S DEBT TO THOMAS MOORE 


Tat Poe was considerably indebted to Thomas Moore’s poetry in creating Al 
Aaraaf and one or two early lyrics is well established, particularly by the careful 
research of Mr. Killis Campbell. That his later and more mature work also 
shows a marked indebtedness is less generally accepted, even though it is agreed 
that Poe never lost his early enthusiasm for Moore’s work. An examination of the 


1 The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (New York: Ginn and Company, 1917), xlvi-xlvii. 
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following parallel passages, not hitherto listed in other sources, may serve as an 
added commentary upon the extent of Poe’s indebtedness to Moore. 


TAMERLANE 


Poe: ’Twas such as angel minds above 
Might envy.? [ll. 88-9] 
Moore: I had seen purest angels lean 
In worship o’er her from above; 
And man—oh yes, had envying seen 
Proud man possess’d of all her love. [The Loves of the Angels, 11. 653-6] 


For ’mid that sunshine and those smiles. [1]. 103] 
: Where sunshine and smiles must be equally rare. [““They may rail at this life,” 1. 26] 
To the sunshine of smiles it may first owe its birth. [‘In the morning of life,’’ 1. 23] 


P: ’tho the white moon 
Shed all the splendor of her noon.? [Il. 201-2] 
M: ’Twas noon of night. [Odes of Anacreon, xxx, 1. 1} 
And seldom e’er hath noon of night. [Evenings in Greece, 1, 1. 468} 


ed 


THE LAKE. TO ———— 

P: For him who thence could solace bring 
To his lone imagining— 
Whose solitary soul could make 
An Eden of that dim lake. 


M: But thus in shadow, seem’st a place 
Where erring man might hope to rest— 
Might hope to rest, and find in thee 
A gloom like Eden’s. [“Sweet Innisfallen,” Il. 23-6] 


AL AARAAF 


P: Joy’s voice so peacefully departed 
That like the murmur in the shell, 
Its echo dwelleth and will dwell. [Il. 8-10] 
M: Sweet voice of comfort! ’twas like the stealing 
Of summer wind thro’ some wreathed shell— 
Each secret winding, each inmost feeling 
Of all my soul echoed to its spell. [‘“No, not more welcome,” 1]. 9-12] 


Near four bright suns. 

: According to the cosmogony of the Ancient Persians, there were four stars set as sen- 
tinels in the four quarters of the heavens, to watch over the other fixed stars, and super- 
intend the planets in their course. [The Loves of the Angels, note to 1. 580] 


P: All hurriedly she knelt upon a bed 
Of flowers. [ll. 42-3] 


<9 


2 A similar thought is found in Annabel Lee, ll. 21-2, “The angels, not half so happy in 
heaven, / Went envying her and me.” 

3 Note also in Al Aarcaf, u, 1. 9, “At noon of night,” and Jsrafel, 1. 9, “In her highest 
noon.” 
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M: The boy has started from the bed 
Of flow’rs, where he had laid his head, 


And down upon the fragrant sod 
Kneels with his forehead to the south. [Lalla Rookh, u1, ll. 444-7] 


P: That aspiring flower... 
Bursting its odorous heart in spirit to wing 
Its way to Heaven. [ll. 70-3] 
Fair flowers, and fairy! to whose care is given 
To bear the Goddess’ song, in odors, up to Heaven. [Il. 80-1] 
M: Where sighs of devotion and breathings of flowers 
To heaven in mingled odour ascend. [Love and the Novice,” If. 3-4] 


And thy most lovely purple perfume, Zante. [I. 76] 
: And here those bramble-flowers, that breathe 
Their odour into Zante’s wines. [Evenings in Greece, 1, ll. 60-1] 


a 


P: To the lone lake that smiles, 
In its dream of deep rest. [ll. 132-3] 
M: And her blue waters sleep in smiles. [Lalla Rook, 11, i, 1. 4] 


P: And on my eyelids—oh, the heavy light! 
How drowsily it weighed them into night! [li. 206-7] 
M: And drowsy death that eyelid steepeth. [Odes of Anacreon, final ode, |. 2] 


TO THE RIVER ———— 
P: For in his heart, as in thy stream, 
Her image deeply lies. [ll. 11-2] 
M: Reflected bright in this heart of mine, 
Fanny, dearest, thy image lies. [““Fanny, Dearest,” 1]. 13-4] 


ISRAFEL 
P: Where Houri glances are 
Imbued with all the beauty 
Which we worship in a star. [I]. 26-8] 
M: Tell me not of Houris’ eyes;— 
Far from me their dangerous glow, 
If those looks that light the skies 
Wound like some that burn below. [Lalla Rookh, song in the prose passage preceding 
“The Fire-Worshippers”’] 
THE CITY IN THE SEA 


P: But not the riches there that lie 
In each idol’s diamond eye. [ll. 32-3] 

M: The diamond eyes of the idol of Jaghernaut. [Lalla Rookh, opening prose passage of 
the poem. The footnote to the line reads: ‘The idol at Jaghernat has two fine diamonds 
for eyes. . . . ’—Tavernier.] 


P: But light from out the lurid sea } 
Streams up the turrets silently—. . . [Il. 14-5] 
The waves have now a redder glow— 
The hours are breathing faint and low— 
And when, amid no earthly moans, 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
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Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence. [I]. 48-52] 

M: This island, or rather cluster of isles, has disappeared, ‘sunk’ (says Grandpré) ‘in the 
abyss made by the fire beneath their foundations.’— Voyage to the Indian Ocean. [Lalla 
Rookh, footnote, u, 1. 59] 

Thy cavern shrines, and Idol stones, 
Thy Monarchs and their thousand Thrones? [Jdid., ll. 88-9] 


THE SLEEPER 


P: An opiate vapor, dewy, dim, 
Exhales from out her golden rim, 
And, softly dripping, drop by drop, 
Upon the quiet mountain top. [ll. 3-6] 
M: “There’s a drop,” said the Peri, “that down from the moon 
Falls through the withering airs of June 
Upon Egypt’s land.” [Lalla Rookh, n, ll. 477-9] 


P: The wanton airs, from the tree-top. [I. 20] 

M: And the wind, full of wantonness, woos like a lover 
The young aspen-trees. [Lalla Rookh, tv, ll. 27-8} 
The wanton wind. [“The Fall of Hebe,” 1. 92] 


THE VALLEY OF UNREST 


P: Over the violets there that lie 
In myriad types of the human eye.* [Il]. 20-1] 
M: And each bright eye, 
Like violets after morning’s shower. [Evenings in Greece, 11, 11. 501-2] 
And violets, transform’d to eyes, 
Inshrin’d a soul within their blue. [Jbid., 11. 206-7] 


TO ZANTE 


P: No more! alas, that magical sad sound 
Transforming all! Thy charms shall please no more— 
Thy memory no more! 
M: The scenes which I have journey o’er, 
Return no more—alas! no more. [Odes of Anacreon, Xt, ll. 3-4] 
And, when once the journey’s o’er, 
Ah! we can return no more! [Jbid., txt, ll. 13-4] 


P: Henceforth I hold thy flower-enameled shore. [I. 12] 

M: The King of Flowers should ascend his throne of enameled foliage. [Lalla Rookh, foot- 
note, 1, ii, 1. 204] 

EULALIE 


P: Ah, less—less bright 
The stars of the night 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl! [1]. 6-8] 
M: And I, whose star, 
More glorious far, 
Is the eye from that casement peeping, love. [“The young May moon,” Il. 13-5] 


‘ Observe also from Eulalie, 1. 21, “Young Eulalie upturns her violet eye.” 
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P: For her soul gives me sigh for sigh. [1. 16] 
M: To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. [“’Tis the last rose of summer,” I. 7-8] 


TO HELEN 
P: Save but the soul in thine uplifted eyes. 
I saw but them—they were the world to me. [ll. 38-9] 
M: ’Tis in those eyes, so full of love, 
My only worlds I see. [““Nay, do not weep,” ll. 21-2] 


ELDORADO 

P: Over the Mountains 
Of the Moon. [Il. 19-20] 

M: ‘The Mountains of the Moon, or the Montes Lunae of antiquity, at the foot of which 
the Nile is supposed to arise.’—Bruce. [Lalla Rookh, footnote, 11, |. 141] 


FOR ANNIE 
P: And oh! of all tortures 
That torture the worst 
Has abated—the terrible 
Torture of thirst, 
For the naphthaline river 
Of passion accurst:— 
I have drunk of a water 
That quenches all thirst. [ll. 31-38] 
M: Yet so it is—and the same thirst 
For something high and pure, above 
This withering world, which, from the first, 
Made me drink deep of woman’s love— 
As the one joy, to heaven most near 
Of all our hearts can meet with here— 
Still burns me up, still keeps awake 
A fever nought but death can slake. [Alciphron, m, ll. 516-23] 


In the final analysis it seems probable that Moore had fully as great an influ- 
ence as any poet upon the verse of Poe. Although occasionally, as in Al Aaraaf, 
Poe excites laughter by his attempt to appear scholarly through citing tags from 
the research of Moore, on the whole he has put his borrowed materials admirably 


to his own independent use. 
Hoover H. JorDAN 


Michigan State Normal College 


11. WOODHOUSE’S ANNOTATIONS TO KEATS’ FIRST 
VOLUME OF POEMS 


ALL Keats scholars know and revere the name of Richard Woodhouse. To Keats 
he was an excellent friend, a fortifier of the poet’s faith in himself, a provider of 
excellent counsel and, at times, of needed cash. He extolled Keats’ merits as man 
and poet wherever he went. To scholars his services have been, if possible, still 
more valuable. With a quietly passionate industry he collected and collated texts 
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of his young friend’s poems, preserved letters by, to, and about Keats, and left 
to us a trove of reliable information. 

Sometime before November, 1818, Woodhouse had his copy of Keats’ first 
book (Poems, 1817) “4 bound in plain calf with very loose, hollow back, and inter- 
leaved,” a procedure which he repeated with each of Keats’ later volumes.' On 
the interleaves he entered numerous notes, queries, and illustrations. This vol- 
ume is now in the Huntington Library, the authorities of which courteously al- 
lowed the writer to examine and photograph its pages. It has been hitherto 
examined, as far as I can discover, by but one scholar, Ernest De Sélincourt, who 
saw it while it was in the possession of “Mr. Bourdillon’’” and cited in his 1905 
edition such of Woodhouse’s annotations as he deemed significant and could 
read. For a good many of them are in Woodhouse’s shorthand, and these De Sélin- 
court did not expand. These shorthand notes are my present concern. 

I must say at once that they reveal no startling secrets. Indeed, some of the 
characters expand to nothing more exciting than “‘syllable here missing’”’ (Wood- 
house went so far) or the identification of persons already identified. There are 
others, however, which supply bits of new information, not of first importance, 
and yet worth revealing. I give them in the order in which they come, venturing 
a remark or two on each. 

The annotations to the poem To Some Ladies are of interest, not because they 
identify the already identified ladies, nor because they include the date “1815” 
in arabic numerals (internal evidence fixes the poem as of this year). The inter- 
esting fact is that shorthand variant readings of the last two stanzas indicate a 
text of the poem different in minor details from the only one known at present, 
namely the autograph in the possession of Mr. Harry B. Smith. Thus the last 
line of the next-to-last stanza read, in a version evidently known to Woodhouse, 
“Which the emerald waves at your feet kindly threw,” instead of “gladly threw.” 
The first line of the last stanza read, ‘For, indeed, ’tis a sweet and special pleas- 
ure,” instead of “peculiar pleasure.” The third and fourth lines of this stanza 
read in this “lost” version, “To have but a span in the hour of leisure, / Of ele- 
gant, pure, and aerial minds” instead of “‘To possess but a span of the hour of 
leisure, / In elegant, pure,and aerial minds.” The lines, in both versions, are un- 
distinguished, and the differences unimportant. It may be, however, that to make 
waves glad is a shade less pathetically fallacious than to make them kind in toss- 
ing up a shell, that the substitution of peculiar for special in the phrase “sweet 
and special pleasure,” is metrically better and avoids some hissing, and that “the 
hour of leisure in elegant”’ is a little less unfortunate than “the hour of leisure of 
elegant.” 

The next annotation purports to record a moment of sentimentality which 
no doubt Keats would later have gladly forgotten. It occurs opposite page 49 
and refers to the effusion beginning, “Ah! who can e’er forget so fair a being?” 


1 The interleaved Endymion is in the Whitall collection of the New York Public Library. 
The whereabouts of the interleaved third volume is a mystery. 

? I am informed that this is “undoubtedly Francis W. Bourdillon, a poet well known at 
the time De Sélincourt wrote.” 
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Opposite the lines, “God! she is like a milk-white lamb that bleats / For man’s 
protection” etc., Woodhouse has jotted, “When Keats had written these lines he 
burst into tears overpowered by the tenderness of his own imagination (concep- 
tions—” [sic]. It is comforting to remember at this point that Keats grew to a 
finely integrated manhood, and wrote Hyperion and the Odes. 

The entry opposite page 59, where begins the epistle To My Brother George, is 
puzzling. Woodhouse has here written, “This was the only piece of poetry in the 
heroic measure that Keats ever wrote,” adding in longhand, “Sed quaere see 
date.” The statement is, of course, egregiously false. This fact and the fact that 
there appear to be faint dots over each of the characters indicate perhaps that 
Woodhouse is here quoting some misinformed commentator, as indeed he does 
elsewhere. 

Opposite the sonnet beginning, “Had I a man’s fair form . . . ’” Woodhouse has 
entered, “The author has an idea that the diminutiveness of his size makes him 
contemptible and that no woman can like a man of small stature.”’ Keats ex- 
pressed this idea also in a letter (July 18, 1818) to Bailey. That Woodhouse too 
should know of it may indicate that Keats mentioned it to other friends. On the 
other hand, Woodhouse may have heard of it from Bailey. 

In the title of the sonnet On Leaving Some Friends at an Early Hour Woodhouse 
inserted a caret after “Friends” and added in shorthand “(Reynolds Hunt and 

) [sic] in a hackney coach.” This is perhaps the most interesting annotation 
of any, for it indicates that this dream of leaning on heaped-up flowers, of pearly 
cars, and pink robes took shape as Keats jolted home from the Vale of Health to 
the Poultry in a hack. 

The only other note which seems worth mentioning here is afitxed to the son- 
net to Haydon, beginning “‘Great spirits. ...”’ Across the page Woodhouse has 
recorded, “The author had passed the evening in company with H.... That 
night he could get no sleep. The next morning he sent to Haydon this sonnet.” 
The phrase “‘could get no sleep” gives added stress to Keats’ statement, in his 
letter to Haydon (November 20, 1816), “Last evening wrought me up...” 
and shows that for this poem, as well as for Sleep and Poetry and perhaps others, 
we have to thank that occasionally benign demon Insomnia. 

James Ratston CALDWELL 


University of California 





MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


(Continued from PMLA, txn, 1265) 


Tue Executive Council met in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, in four 
sessions on Saturday and Sunday, March 20 and 21, 1948. Present were the Presi- 
dent, the second Vice President, the Executive Officers, and Professors Cooper, 
Feise, Hubbell, Zdanowicz, Benson, Nordmeyer, Torrey, Morgan, and Fife (as 
proxy for the first Vice President). 

After informal reports by the Treasurer and the Secretary, the following ac- 
tions were taken: 


I. Reports 


SSS ES 





1. 


2. 


New Variorum Shakespeare Committee. The report was received, but ac- 
tion deferred on the matter of applying for an additional grant. 
Committee on Research Activities. The report was accepted, approving 
(a) a grant of $200 to John Corominas in aid toward the compilation of 
a Spanish etymological dictionary, and (b) the recommendation to the 
American Council of Learned Societies of William Roach’s edition of the 
Continuations of Chrétien de Troyes’ Perceval for a grant in aid of 
publication. Means of enlarging the present fund were discussed and 
suggestions for action committed to the Treasurer. The Secretary was 
voted an annual emergency fund of $100, to be used at his discretion. A 
meeting of the Committee in April [17 and 18] was authorized. 


. Committee on Photographic Reproductions. The report was accepted, and 


the Secretary was instructed to inform Professor Warner G. Rice that 
no funds were available for publication of the ACLS British MSS cata- 


logue. 


. Program Committee. The report was accepted, approving (a) the insti- 


tuting of small, informal conferences of scholars, (b) the eventual re- 
organization of paper-reading sections according to a new pattern, and 
(c) the continuation of the remaining Discussion Groups qua discussion 
groups. The Executive Council delegated to the Program Committee 
authority over the organization of the Departmental Sections. It was 
voted to defray the expenses of non-members invited to speak at General 
Sessions of the Association. The provisional Comparative Literature 
Section was continued for 1948 and 1949. The President and Secretary 
were asked to explore the possibilities of a study of our programs by an 
outside agency. 


5. Publicity. The report of Professor George P. Borglum was received, and 


the problem of publicity for the 1948 annual meeting was left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary. 


. Proposals 
1. Annual prizes. Proposals of the Macmillan Company and the Oxford 


University Press were accepted in principle, and the Secretary was au- 
thorized to make final arrangements and to fix details of the annual com- 
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petitions (the appointment of the Oxford Committee of Award to be by 
mail vote of the Council). 


. Mediaval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries. The re- 


quest for an official representative of the Association on the editorial 
board was denied, as not in keeping with past policy. 


. Travelling expenses. In view of an evident misunderstanding, it was 


voted to defray the expenses of a non-member invited to speak on the 
1947 program of the English XI Discussion Group. 


. Commission for International Educational Reconstruction. The request 


for a financial contribution was regretfully declined. 


. American Folklore Society. The proposal of a joint committee to help 


plan annual meetings was declined as unnecessary. 


. American Council of Learned Societies. The request for a complimentary 


subscription to PMLA was granted. 


III. Appointments [All these appointees have accepted office.] 


1. 


2, 


an > Ww 


on 


10. 


11. 


Delegate to the U. S. National Commission on UN ESCO: Henry Grattan 
Doyle, 1948-51. 

Editorial Committee: Henri M. Peyre, 1948-53; Alan D. McKillop, 
1948-53. 


. Monograph Committee: Archer Taylor, 1948-53. 

. Committee on Photographic Reproductions: F. J. Carmody, 1948-53. 

. Program Committee: George R. Havens, 1948-53. 

. Committee on Research Activities: Lawton P. G. Peckham, 1948-51; 


Charles S. Singleton, 1948-51. 


. Revolving Fund Committee: Curtis C. D. Vail, 1948-53. 
. New Variorum Shakespeare Committee: James G. McManaway, chair- 


man, 1948-52. 


. Commission on Trends in Education: Robert H. Fife, Stephen A. Free- 


man, Thomas C. Pollock, 1949-51. 

Advisory Committee of the Council: Ernst Feise, George Sherburn (vice 
Williams), Norman L. Torrey (vice Berrien). 

Committee of (the Macmillan) Award: Stanley T. Williams (chairman), 
Hardin Craig, Clarence Gohdes, Howard M. Jones,and Louis B. Wright. 


IV. Nominations to the Executive Council. The following seven scholars were 
placed on the 1948 Ballot for the term 1949-52: 


Thomas G. Bergin Yale Romance 
Bernhard Blume Ohio State Germanic 
Margaret Gilman Bryn Mawr Romance 
Merritt Y. Hughes Wisconsin English 
Ernest J. Simmons Columbia Slavic 
Stith Thompson Indiana English 
William F. Twaddell Brown Germanic 


[All these nominees have accepted candidacy.] 
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V. Other actions 


1. 1949 annual meeting. This was scheduled for September 7, 8, and 9 at 
Stanford University, California. 

2. Treasurer. It was voted that, in case of a prolonged absence or incapacity 
of the Treasurer, the Secretary shall temporarily take over the duties 
of the Treasurer, and the compensation of the office shall go to the 
Secretary during this time. 

3. Research techniques. The Committee on Research Activities was asked 
to formulate a definition of basic research techniques in the study of 
modern languages and literatures. 

4. Proxies. After some discussion, the question of disallowing proxies to the 
Executive Council was tabled. 





The next meeting of the Council was appointed for the evening of Monday, 
December 27. 


Wititiam R. ParKER, Secretary 














